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THE  REYISIOK  OF  CREEDS. 


PABT  L 

XBV.  DB^  SMTTH. 

BiSTATEiaEMT  of  «re6dfl  has  always  been  only  a  qnestion  of 
time.  From  the  beginning  the  ehnroh  has  always  at  least  held 
its  creeds  sal^ect  to  renemls  and  adaptations  to  the  times.  In 
the  ante-Nieene  period  seyeral  formulas  of  faith  appeared.  The 
so-ealled  Apostles^  Greed  was  a  gradual  growth.  An  anoient 
baptismal  f ormnla  was  expanded  into  the  Kieene  Greed,  and  a 
eentory  had  not  passed  before  that  first  eomnenieal  symbol  was 
in  torn  enlarged.  Its  dosing  anathema  disappeared  from  later 
reaffirmations  of  it.  The  solemn  deoree  of  the  fathers  at  Ephesos 
did  not  protect  it  from  additions  by  the  Gonncil  of  Ghaloedon, 
nor  did  their  prohibition  of  any  new  creed  prevent  their  own 
from  reoeiying  farther  definition  by  a  stiU  later  coonciL  This 
most  unchangeable  of  creeds,  as  it  still  stands  in  the  litorgy  of 
the  Ghnrdh,  shows  npon  more  than  one  of  its  ancient  expressions 
marks  of  time  and  change.  Rome  has  repeatedly  restated  or 
defined  its  infallible  teachings.  The  Protestant  Gonf essions  dis- 
close the  same  tendency,  and  in  still  greater  force,  toward  mul- 
tiplication and  periodic  renewals.  Gonfession  followed  confes- 
sion in  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches ;  the  first  Scotch  Gon- 
fession was  followed  by  the  second  Scotch  Gonfession  -,  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  Ghurch  of  England  were  buttressed  in  twenty- 
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foor  years  by  the  Lambeth  articles.  Neither  Episoopaey  nor  Prea- 
byterianism  altogether  escaped  change  in  passing  to  America. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  creeds  is  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  working  of  some  law  of  growth,  and,  to  some  extent^  of 
revision,  in  Christian  theologyi  and  to  justify  the  inference  that 
further  statements  and  restatements  of  faith  must  follow  in 
their  own  time.  The  significant  fact  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  this  process  of  renewal  and  rejuvenescence  of  creeds  is  no 
aoddental  matter;  it  is  the  first  law  of  Christian  creeds,  for  they 
contain  within  themselves  the  principle  of  their  own  revision. 
The  Protestant  Confessions,  in  particular,  distinctiy  assume  the 
possibility  of  their  own  improvement,  for  they  uniformly  subject 
themselves  to  the  Word  of  God  as  their  supreme  law.  Whoever 
subscribes  to  these  creeds  is  bound  in  honor  to  hold  tbem  always 
in  subordination  to  his  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  violates,  not 
merely  their  letter,  but  their  life,  if  he  does  not  so  hold  them. 
This  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  is  a  formative  inin- 
e^e  of  Protestant  creeds,  and  it  involves  in  it  the  admission, 
and  at  times  the  obligation,  of  their  revision.  Consequentiy, 
honesty  in  subscription  may  require  more  than  a  stalwart  adher- 
ence to  their  terms ;  it  may  sometimes  lay  npon  such  as  are  able 
to  bear  it,  the  duly  of  criticism,  and  the  burden  of  restating 
their  truths;  as  fidelify  to  a  trust  may  sometimes  require  careful 
reinvestment  of  funds,  while  refusal  or  negligence  to  save  a 
property  by  timely  reinvestment  might  satisfy  the  letter,  and 
break  the  intention,  of  a  deed.  It  needs  to  be  insisted  that 
loyalty  to  the  real  mission  of  historic  creeds,  as  well  as  obedience 
to  their  higher  law  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  acknowledged  in 
the  very  act  of  subscription,  may  bring  to  honest  men  the  duty 
of  their  preservation  by  their  revision. 

The  practical  question,  then,  is  not  whether  creeds  may  be 
reinvested  in  better  forms  of  statement  by  theologians  who  hold 
them  in  trust,  but  whether  the  work  of  revision  is  timely; 
whether,  in  any  particular  age,  the  time  is  fully  come,  and  tiie 
necessity  apparent,  for  a  fresh  readaptation  of  Christian  doc- 
trine to  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men.  Does  this  work  lie  now 
before  the  door  of  the  Protestant  Churcht 

Certun  general  principles  of  the  formation  of  creeds  should 
be  considered  before  we  can  gain  a  broad  judgment  concerning 
the  present  timeliness  of  their  revision.  Creeds  are  growths ; 
thqr  follow  laws  of  development    No  great  creed  can  be  made ; 
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it  nrast  be  borm  Any  oonfessioii  of  faith  which  has  vitality 
enough  to  live  in  the  ihoughte  of  men,  is  a  birth  of  the  spirit  of 
an  age ;  not  the  maanf actore  of  a  convocation  of  ecclesiastics. 
Living  creeds  are  never  made  to  order }  they  come  forth  from  the 
straggles  and  throes  of  thought ;  they  are  bom  of  the  truest  and 
best  life  of  an  age.  Those  solid  stratifications  of  belief,  the  his- 
toric creeds  of  the  Chnrch,  were  not  upheaved  by  theological  catas- 
trophes;— intense  fires  may  have  burned  beneath  them ;  forces 
which  had  been  gathering  strength  for  years  may  have  broken 
out  with  apparent  suddenness  upon  the  wmfaoej  and  in  some  one 
great  soul  the  new  era  may  have  begun ;  but  the  law  of  prog^ 
ress  in  the  moral  worid,  as  in  the  natural^  is  a  law  of  growth  and 
«ge-]0ng  development.  We  can  trace  a  process  of  development 
of  doctcine  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  The  epochs  of  Ohristiaii 
history  have  proved  no  exceptions  to  this  law  of  all  progress. 
Thus  the  roots  of  the  Bef ormation  run  far  back,  and  deep  down, 
into  the  ziohest  Christian  life  and  the  most  fertile  thought  of  the 
pseoeding  era.  We  may  depend  upon  it^  then,  that  we  cannot 
maauftetnre  by  ecclesiastical  contrivance,  or  produce  by  theolog- 
ical forcing,  a  creed  that  will  live  and  be  a  power  among  men; 
the  only  question  is  whether,  by  the  grace  of  God,  any  new  creed 
to  the  Church  is  coming  to  the  birth  in  these  days ;  and  if  prov- 
idenee  is  about  to  send  into  the  churches  a  creed,  bom  anew  of 
the  spirit  of  truth,  which  shall  inherit  the  past,  and  also  be  the 
hflfar  of  modem  knowledge,  and  prove  equal  to  present  responsi- 
tailxties  of  thought,  then,  surely,  the  Church  of  the  living  God 
ahoold  be  ready  to  receive  it,  and  to  ordain  it  with  its  authority 
lor  tiie  work  to  which  it  shall  be  caUed  of  God. 

Cknr  limits  will  permit  only  the  brief  mention  of  signs  of  the 
tmes  which  may  betoken  the  opportunity  for  a  revised  xsreed* 

FirtL  An  important  and  weU-estaUished  development  of 
(liiloflophy  and  science  may  bring  a  new  crisis  to  creeds.  The 
anoient  and  solid  masonry  of  systems  once  held  impregnable, 
may  not  answer  at  all  the  neoesntieB  of  modem  warfare.  Chris- 
lisn  faith  may  be  called  to  meet  the  alternative  of  Tnarching  out 
fnm  some  ecclesiastical  fortifications,  or  else  being  buried  be* 
Bsstih  tlidr  ruins.  Thus,  at  the  Befoimation,  faith  abandoned  the 
proteetion  of  sacerdotalism,  and  defended  itself  with  the  swoid 
of  iiie  Spirit  in  the  open  field  of  the  new  learning.  ThereiByand 
most  always  be  going  on,  a  process  of  adaptation,  or  eorrelatioB, 
between  the  environment  of  thought  in  an  age  and  the  vitality 
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of  iti  faitlL  Creeds  mast  be  sabjeet  to  a  eertain  proeees  of 
■erlimatiiatlon }  and  tiiaty  not  beeanse  they  are  dead,  but  beeanse 
th^  are  thiiigs  of  life.  A  dead  ereed  may  need  watehersy  bat 
not  physieiana.  It  may  reqnire  eulogiea  and  epitaphs,  bat  not 
ledothing  and  improvement.  The  feara  of  some  dionld  be 
relieved  by  the  reflection  that  revision  is  a  vitalising  procesSi 
not  a  work  of  destraetion. 

Beeond,  Some  eontinned  and  prononneed  movement  of 
religions  life  may  renew  the  ereed  of  a  ehnrch.  Some  fresh 
influx  of  spiritoal  power,  as  in  Wesleyanism,  may  overflow  tra- 
ditional forms  of  belief,  and  require  larger  statement  of  belief. 
The  Spirit  of  God  throned  the  revived  life  of  the  people  may 
eompel  the  theology  of  the  schools  to  cast  off  its  worthless 
branehesy  and  to  pat  forth  fresh  leaves  in  their  season.  Or 
before  some  gigantic  form  of  error  belief  may  be  forced  to 
divest  itself  of  enoambranoeSy  to  choose  again  perhaps  the 
simpler  shepherd's  sling,  and  to  leave  nnosed  the  carefolly 
jointed  argoments  and  irOn-dad  logic  in  which  great  defenders 
of  the  faith  have  thooght  themselves  invincible,  in  order  that 
it  may  overcome  with  its  simpler  faxHi  the  proud  unbelief  of 
the  hour. 

These  two  factors,  the  inward  growth  of  ftdth,  and  the 
stimulus  of  some  new  form  of  error,  may  work  together  in  pro- 
ducing gpreater  works  of  faith.  Thus  the  creed  of  Nidea  was 
the  result  of  these  concurrent  forces,  a  growing  appreciation 
in  the  thought  of  the  Church  of  the  essential  deity  of  Christy 
and  the  threatening  Arian  heresy*  So  in  the  Beformationy  under 
the  powerful  excitement  of  the  danger  from  Papal  indulgences, 
the  truth  of  justification  by  faith,  which  had  been  long  latent 
in  the  heart  of  pietism,  came  to  the  light  in  Luther's  theses,  and 
ripened  in  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Third.  Any  deep-seated  popular  distrust  of  the  belief  sup- 
posed to  be  held  in  the  churches,  or  a  growing  separation 
between  the  common  Christian  sense  of  Christian  people  and  the 
standards  of  a  denomination,  may  prove  a  providential  necessily 
for  restatement,  and,  possibly,  slmpliflcation  of  the  doctrines  of 
faith.  Ai)lainman,aocustomedto  judge  things  by  their  appear- 
ance^ may  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  liberties  which  theo- 
logians seem  to  take  with  ancient  creeds.  The  trained  theologian 
possesses  the  historic  sense,  in  fftmiliar  with  the  controversies  in 
wfaidh  words  have  received  their  tedhnieal  stamp,  perceives  at  a 
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glance  the  eelf-limitatioiui  of  ereeds,  can  follow  down  into 
present  issaes  the  trend  and  tme  purpose  of  the  suceessiyb  con- 
fessions of  the  Ghtirch;  and  he  therefore  may  be  able  with  hon- 
orable intention  to  sabscribe  to  forms  of  words  which  to  the 
plain  man  seem  to  bristle  and  strive  against  any  attempt  to  force 
them  into  conformity  with  present  ways  of  speech*  The  churches 
seem  to  him,  in  their  seminaries  and  their  pulpits,  to  put  in 
honor  standards  under  which  believers  are  not  marching  in  their 
real  oonilict  in  the  world;  and  a  suspicion  of  theological  casuis- 
try, if  not  of  Jesuitical  evasion,  falls  upon  the  ministry  who  are 
reqioired  to  profess  conformity  to  such  standards.    This  dis- 
trust may  spring  partly  from  an  impracticable  idea  of  creed-sub- 
seription.    An  elaborate  theological  or  denominational  creed  is 
not,  as  sometimes  seems  to  be  supposed,  a  contract  to  be  signed 
and  kept  to  the  letter;  it  is  a  platform  for  organization  and 
united  action.  Plain  men  do  not  understand,  when  they  assent  to 
a  political  platform  by  the  most  positive  subscription  of  a  vote, 
that  they  are  thereby  bound  in  honor  to  believe  in  every  identical 
word  of  it,  and  to  give  up  altogether  the  right  of  criticising  their 
party  and  even  of  differing  from  it  upon  particular  points  of  its 
faith.    Whatever  crudeness  and  misconceptions,  however,  there 
may  be  in  the  popular  idea  of  subscription  to  creeds, — a  misun- 
derstanding, be  it  observed,  often  fed  by  theological  partisans 
m  their  anxiety  to  bind  others  to  their  particular  construction 
of  <Hihodoxy, — certainly  the  existenoe  of  a  widespread  uneasi- 
ness and  distrust  in  the  popular  mind  upon  this  subject  must  be 
regarded  as  an  evil,  and  an  evil,  too^  which  the  governing  powers 
of  a  church  can  ignore  only  at  the  cost  of  their  own  influence 
among  the  people.    It  will  not  do  if  the  theologians  are  satisfied 
with  their  ''rights  in  ancient  creeds,''  and  the  people  are  not 
There  is  a  sound  apostolic  principle  which  possibly  may  have 
application  in  some  churches  to  their  creeds  as  well  as  to  their 
eharities,  that  the  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak.  ESven  conservators  of  orthodoxy  might  find  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  higher  law  of  love  to  some  creeds  a  reason  for  their 
simpMcation,  although  they  may  be  satisfied  with  the  West- 
minster Confession,  and  in  consenting  to  its  revision  do  not  please 
themselves.    ''The  Ghuroh,''  we  may  need  frequently  to  be 
reminded,  "was  not  made  for  theology,  but  theology  was  made 
for  the  ehureh."    I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  be  ready  to  trim 
oar  creeds  to  the  f^tthion  of  the  hour;  agoodcreed  likeastrong 
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odCy  doM  not  bend  to  flie  pandng  breem.  The  great  problemg 
of  thecdogy  ive  not  to  be  feaettied  by  the  newspepein.  Bat  I  do 
mean  that  one  of  the  providential  ngna  of  new  work  for  the 
gnordianiB  of  the  faith  to  beatar  themadTee  about,  is  the  preva. 
knee  among  the  people,  and  in  some  ehniohea,  of  a  f  eding  thai 
the  theology  oef  the  ereeda  and  the  theology  of  the  pnlpit,  the 
philoBophy  of  the  ooofeaaiona  and  the  woiking  philoaophy  of  the 
ebordhy  do  not  eorreapond*  Among  the  Udty  of  aome  ehnreheSi 
aa  the  Preabyterian,  thia  eonviotion  prevaila  more  generally  than 
aeema  to  be  reoogniaed  among  the  elergy.  I  renmrked  that 
our  theok^  eannot  be  remade  for  ns  in  the  newapapera;  but 
the  oolomna  of  the  aeoolar  preaa  may  be  good  witneaaea  to  the 
popular  aense  of  need  that  our  theoiogiea  ahould  bring  tiieir 
atandarda  up  to  the  queationa  of  thetimea. 

Thoae,  however,  who  are  moat  keenly  alive  to  thia  atate  <^ 
tfunga  among  the  people^  may  not  be  clear  that  the  hour  baa 
atruek  for  active  effort  in  thia  direetion.  Some  have  deemed  it 
wiaeat  to  apend  their  energy  in  helping  their  partioular  ehurehea 
out  and  up  to  higher  and  broader  viewa  of  revelation.  They 
reeognize  the  immeuae  amount  of  preliminary  work  to  be  done 
bef6re  reviaion  of  •  a  time-honored  eonfeaaion,  like  the  Weat- 
minater,  can  be  brought  about  quietly  and  beneftoently;  they 
wiah  for  reformation  rather  than  revolution ;  they  wait  for  the 
fleHsandoppoeitionaof  goodmentoaubaide.  Theyeonoemthem- 
aelvek  moatly  with  theworkof  the  real  improvement  of  tiiedlogy, 
leaving  the  eooleaiaatieal  ratiileation  of  it  to  f  oUow  in  due  time. 
Sufih  menmuat  expect  to  be  ezpoaed  to  a  double  miaunderatand- 
ingf  on  the  one  hand  they  will  be  regarded  aa  biingera  in  of 
diviaiona,  brethren  whoae  own  aenae  of  honor  ahould  lead  them 
to  take  themaelvea  out  of  the  eommuniona  in  which  they  too 
w«fe  bom,  and  which  to  them  also  are  a  aacred  heritage  from 
the  fathera. :  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  auapeoted  of  not 
knowing  their  own  ^drifl^  or  of  concealing  their  real  opiniona, 
and  neighborly  handa  will  be  atretohed  out  to  them,  and  they 
wiH  be-  claimed  by  bodiea  with  whom  they  would  obeerve  only 
Ibat  genend  feDowdnp  which  all  iHio  are  called  Chriatian  ahould 
he  CHBefnl  to  maintain  toward  oueanotiber.  But  if  their  loyalty 
fbibida  liienl  voluntarily  toforaake  their  own  birthiight  for  other 
fMda^  thefar  honor,  alao,  will. not  permit  them  to  be  read  out  at 
tiuic  own  ehurohiea^.tiiey  will  atay  upon  their  own  anoeatral 
gioqadtaBdiflnidi  i:qioa  it  whaifeever  for  the  renewal  of  the 
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reeehred  theology  may  be  gmn  them  to  do.  In  this  detennina- 
ti^Q  they  will  be  strangthened  by  the  lefledtion  tliat  they  f oUow 
the  highest  example :  for  JeBos  of  Naaareth  did  not  find  himflelf 
ooDfltrauied  in  honor  to  depart  from  the  qmagogne  while  ha 
was  training  his  diaeqiles  to  boild  np  his  ehurah,  and  he  oon- 
fonned  to  the  enatoms  of  the  Temple  whoae  law  he  knew  wae  to 
be  fulfilled  in  his  GoepeL  The  greatest  of  the  Apostles  was 
loyal  to  the  Old  Testament  even  while  writing  the  epistles  of 
Christian  liberty  for  the  New;  and  he  wonld  not  be  forced  into 
the  leadership  of  a  party  at  Corinth,  bat  was  anzions  to  retnm 
to  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  He  was  making  the  first  great  re* 
▼ision  of  the  creed  of  Christendom  even  while  he  oonld  in  good 
eonsdence  tske  npon  himself  a  Jewiah  yow.  Thoee^  theref ore, 
who  are  eonscionsly  and  really  working  for  theological  reform  may 
stay  where  they  are,  and  refer  their  inqnisitoffs  to  the  chief  of 
tiie  Apostles,  and  even  to  the  great  Krample,  It  is  never  dis- 
honest, it  is  always  Christian,  to  seek  to  find  the  fulfillment  of 
tiie  old  tmth  in  the  new  knowledge.  Such  is  tme  Apostolic 
conservatism. 

The  specific  qnestion  is  now  in  ordar,  how  far  are  these 
principles  and  conditions  met  in  any  present  demand  for 
revision  or  restatement  of  creedst  I  have  room  to  mention  only 
the  more  important  tendencies  of  onr  times,  which  are  bringing 
this  work  to  the  attention  of  onr  chordhes. 

No  inteUigmt  observer  can  deny  that  a  powerfol  movement 
in  theology  has  reached  onr  shorea  Many,  however,  mistake 
mere  incidental  tarns,  or  momentary  effects  of  it^  for  the  sweep 
of  ti&e  cnrrent,  or  the  character  of  the  whole  movement.  This 
"new  theology,'' — as  it  is  called  by  those  who  do  not  realise  how 
largely  it  is  a  retnm  to  a  theology  older  than  onr  Latin  creeds, — 
may  be  generally  described  by  the  following  characteristics. 

(1)  It  is  ethical  rather  than  legaL  Lather  went  back  for  his 
theology  to  the  Bible;  and  Angostine,  and  Taokr.  Calvin  went 
baak  for  his  theology  to  the  Btble^  and  Angnstine,  and  the 
Roman  law.  The  new  theology  goes  back  to  the  Bible  and  the 
Christian  eonsdonsDcss  for  its  antfaorify  and  its  light;  to  the 
^ble  with  a  more  scientific  prinoiple  of  interpretation  than 
Golvin  eonld  gain  from  Angostine^  and  to  Christian  consdoas- 
ncsB  wiQi  a  more  historical  method  than  Lather  coold  gain  from 
tiie  mystidsm  of  the  ^€knnan  Theology.*  The  ^  new  theology? 
raoogniaes  the  fact  that  f^  <»hiiiwg  ratitiinalism  or  an  nnheaUihy 
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pietism,  lias  been  the  nemesiB  of  mneH  tihat  was  one-sided  and 
imperfect  in  the  theological  reviyal  which  eame  to  a  pause  in  the 
seventeenth  oentory.  The  present  theological  renaissance  seeks 
to  take  np  again  and  to  carry  forward  to  larger  fulfillment  the 
theology  of  the  Reformation,  which  has  been  arrested  in  legaHam 
and  confessionalism.  It  wiU  work  out  in  their  nnity,  on  the  field 
of  modem  criticism,  Luther's  two  principles  of  the  Beformation 
—the  Bible  and  faith.  It  will  think  his  mysticism  ont  into  a 
spiritual  philosophy  of  the  validity  of  f  aitL  It  will  put  Calvin's 
Institutes  into  a  more  comprehensive  philosophy  of  history,  and 
take  his  Latin  principle  of  sovereignty  up  into  a  glowing  Chris- 
tian conception  of  the  supremacy  of  love.  The  ''  new  theology  ^ 
is  the  oldest  theology:  it  has  its  origin  not  in  Holland,  nor  in  the 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Emmons ;  but  it  follows  the  ways  of  the  Spirit 
through  history,  listening  to  all  the  prophets,  and  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  all  true  scholars,  growing  more  simple  and  child-like  of 
spirit  as  it  learns  from  many  masters,  and  comes  through  many 
lands,  to  open  the  Scriptures  afresh  for  our  wants,  and  to  keep 
our  faith  untouched  by  the  evil  of  our  world. 

The  new  ethical  theology  goes  back,  behind  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  law,  and  the  deductions  of  legalism,  to  primary  and 
essential  relations  of  moral  persons  for  its  analogies  and  the 
alphabet  of  its  reasonings  concerning  God  and  his  relations, 
historical  and  governmental,  to  man.  It  claims  to  fullUl  the 
lower  theologies  in  its  ethical  and  spiritual  comprehension. 

(2)  The  method  of  this  ethical  theology  is  characteristio. 
Its  style  is  Gk>thic  rather  than  dassio.  It  can  be  pointed  and 
definitive ,-  it  can  run  clear  lines  high  up ;  but  it  is  impatient  of 
rounded  and  closed  systems ;  it  leads  up  sdong  all  its  lines  to  the 
thought  of  something  greater  than  can  be  inclosed  in  circles  of 
logical  definition,  and  it  is  always  suggestive  of  the  infinite.  Its 
method  is  to  look  abroad,  and  endeavor  to  see  things  as  they 
are — the  near  object  in  its  distinctness,  and  the  truth  left  by 
revelation  on  the  far  horizons  of  knowledge  in  its  indistinctness. 
It  seeks  for  dear  ideas,  and  among  the  first  of  these  some  dear 
idea  of  our  own  ignorance  and  the  limits  of  revelation. 

(3)  It  is  distinguished  by  its  inductive  study  of  the  Script- 
ures. This  is  its  most  generally  accepted  characteristic  llie 
new  epodi  is  marked  by  the  advent  of  biblical  theology.  Its 
scientific  method  of  discovering  the  meaning  of  different  Script- 
ures will  put  away  forever  scholastic  circumventions,  verbal 
artifices,  and  systematic  casuistries,  in  the  study  of  God's  word. 
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Anotlier  tendaiM^  of  gigniflfianee  in  fhis  oomneetioii  is  flie 
prasent  moTement  from  all  sides  toward  ChiistiaQ  unity.  Prot- 
estantism has  apparently  tamed  the  goal  of  its  age  of  separa- 
tionsy  and  is  already  moying  on  toward  eatholioity.  The  age  of 
individaalism  was  first  neoessary  in  Christian  history;  and  it 
has  liad  its  day  in  Puritanism  and  the  atomic  Calvinism  of  New 
Bn^^and  theology.  The  tmth  of  the  individual  right  and  respon- 
sihility  before  God  has  done  its  work — a  great  work — both  for 
the  ehnreh  and  the  nation }  its  fruit  shall  remain  in  the  coming 
age  of  rounder  biblical  faitii  and  Chzistian  catholicity.  He  who 
does  not  discern  the  undercurrent  of  life  which  is  carrying  all 
sects  out  toward  one  broad  communion — who  does  not  heed  the 
demands  upon  the  best  thought  and  devotion  which  this 
movement  brings  with  it  to  every  living  church — who  would 
strengthen  the  barriers  of  sectarianism  or  provincial  theologies 
against  it — he  must  be  blind  to  one  of  the  most  glorious  provi- 
dences of  our  genetationy  and  dull  of  hearing  to  one  of  the 
clearest  calls  to  go  forward  which  has  ocnne  in  any  centuzy  to 
the  x>eople  of  God. 

One  more  fact  of  the  times  must  be  gathered  into  the  oon- 
duaion  of  this  matter.  The  error  of  our  day  is  not  any  of  th# 
heresiee  against  which  the  historic  creeds  were  built  up.  Faith 
finds  now  its  antagonism,  not  in  denial  of  some  paHdeular  doc* 
trine  of  grace,  nor  in  some  faulty  theory  of  some  essential  truth ; 
but  rather  in  the  twofold  opposition  of  materialism  in  science 
and  materialism  in  life.  Obviously  the  creeds  erected  to  protect 
the  church  from  this  last  and  comprehensive  denial  must  be 
different  constructions  from  those  which  faced  Unitarianism,  or 
were  made  strong  on  the  side  opposing  deism.  Creeds,  if  they 
are  to  be  worth  anything  for  defensive  warfare,  must  be  made 
to  face  present  issues,  and  be  brought  within  range  of  modem 
denials.  The  paramount  question  now  does  not  lie  between 
different  interpretations  of  Christianity  in  as  many  different 
sects ;  it  is,  whether  there  is  any  divine  revelation,  whether  we 
have  any  religion  at  all.  It  is  one  of  the  services  which  science 
has  rendered  religion  that  its  progress  has  compelled  believers 
to  go  up  higher,  and  to  come  out  from  their  traditional  contro- 
vendes,  to  stand  together  and  confidently  upon  the  first  pzindpleB 
of  their  foith* 

Of  one  large  and  influential  denomination,  the  Presbyterian 
— whose  tol^ance  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  question — the 
oaH  for  revision  would  seem,  at  least,  to  require  some  plain, 
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official  declaration  of  niiat  is  not  now  involved  in  sabsGription 
to  their  historic  theology. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  CongregatioBaliBts  that  for  them  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  bound.  Their  councils  have  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  the  principles  of  evangelical  liberty.  Of  their  leading 
seminaries,  one  is  bound  to  orthodoxy  by  the  loyal  spirit  of  its 
custodians  and  faculty,  more  than  by  any  form  of  subscription; 
and  the  other,  in  the  judgment  of  those  most  responsible  for  its 
management,  is  not  fettered  to  any  past  or  passing  form  of 
orthodoxy.  A  commission,  moreover,  is  now  at  work  in  formu- 
lating a  new  creed,  not  as  another  bond,  but  as  a  better  confession 
of  the  faith  commonly  held  in  their  churches.  To  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  the  demand  comes,  then,  not  for  ecclesiastical  libera- 
tion, but  for  honest,  hopeful  work  in  furthering  Biblical  studies 
and  in  meeting  the  thou^ts  of  men's  hearts  by  more  spiritual 
teaching  and  preaching,  emptied  of  the  dregs  and  bitterness  of 
past  controversies,  and  full  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

One  practical  question  should  be  touched  upon  in  conclusion. 
Two  ways  of  revision  of  creeds  seem  possible.  The  one  would 
be  the  short  way  of  return  to  the  Apostke^  Greed.  This  solution 
of  the  question  would  be  in  harmony  with  one  of  the  main  tend- 
encies of  the  new  theology,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  already 
worked  its  way  back,  around  and  behind  the  rugged  Latin 
theology,  to  find  a  broad  place  andfresh  life  in  the  faith  of  primi- 
tive CJhristianity.  Possibly  the  so-called  Aposties'  Greed  mi|^t 
prove  that  '^large  thing  in  the  midst  of  all  the  churches,"  which 
shall  be  the  comprehensive  formula  for  Christianity.  But  the 
theological  renaissance  in  our  age  is  more  than  a  revival  of  ante- 
Nicene  theology.  Another  way  of  meeting  these  providential 
demands  upon  Christian  belief  may  be  possible:  not  so  easy  a 
way,  nor  so  short,  yet  one  promising  in  the  end  larger  results. 
That  course,  and  to  us  it  seems  the  more  excellent  way,  is  for 
each  church  to  strive  to  work  its  own  inherited  creeds  out  from 
scholastic  confessionalism  into  catholicity;  for  every  honest 
scholar,  in  every  church  in  earnest  enough  with  truth  to  leave  room 
for  honest  thought,  to  revise  its  beUefft  in  his  own  mind,  seeking 
studiously  to  conserve  in  his  growing  thought  and  knowledge 
whatever  truth  he  may  find  at  the  root  of  his  own  early  training, 
whatever  word  of  the  Spirit  has  been  the  vitality  of  any  dogma 
which  now  may  seem  to  him  overgrown  with  error.  In  this 
method  of  working,  which  is  both  loyal,  honest,  and  brave,  we 
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maj  Itjpe  to  grow  isio  a  nok  sbnplimfy  of  fdtli  iddek  ahan 
pooeM  the  ofafld-like  spirit  of  the  earij  Apostleif  Cveed,  togethflr 
wilh  the  wikkm  of  tiM  xipe  age  of  the  CSnneh. 

NvmcAH  Smtth. 


BEV.  BR.  ABBOTT. 

Jx  theologifial  adsiiee^  aa  in  all  other  adeneea^  a  elear  dia> 
tinetion  ezista,  thongji  it  ia  not  alwa^  reoogniaed,  between 
fbeto  and  theoriea,  between  phenomena  and  the  explanationa 
afforded  of  the  phenomeiia.  Thnai  for  ezampley  there  ia  no 
qneation  in  any  mind  that  great  yarietiea  are  obaervable  in  the 
forma  of  animal  life— great  Tarietiea,  that  ia,  of  apeoiea.  Thia 
ia  an  unqneationable  &et  The  diapntea  whieh  hare  taken  plaoe 
in  the  aeientiflo  world  relate  to  the  qneation  how  thia  faet  ia  to 
be  aoeonnted  for ;  in  other  wordsi  what  ia  the  origin  of  theae 
▼arietiea  of  apeeiea.  The  great  IWsta  of  the  religions  life  are 
as  abaolntely  certain,  as  entirely  nnqnestionablef  as  the  facta 
of  material  aoienee.  It  ia  true  that  a  larger  and  broader  ezperi- 
eoee  aeoompanying  tiie  d0?elopment  of  the  race  renders  more 
Tuiona  and  more  eomplez  the  facta  of  the  religions  life.  Bnt  it 
is  equally  troe  that  a  more  patient  and  painstaking  obaervation, 
a  more  oarefnl  stody  of  the  forms  of  life  of  the  past^  and  a 
wider  generalisation  and  more  carefol  olaasifleationy  have  also 
brought,  either  actually  to  our  knowledge  or  to  our  wise  com- 
prehension, a  much  larger  range  ot  facts  in  material  acience 
than  was  formerly  reoognaaed.  But  in  both  domains  the  facta 
are  not  mattera  of  dispute.  In  the  religious  lif e^  as  in  every 
phase  of  life,  belief  in  the  facts  remains  substantially  unchanged 
from  generation  to  generation.  There  is  no  material  change  of 
opinion  respecting  them.  The  belief  of  man  in  them  is  as  cer^ 
tain  as  it  ever  was,  and  is  much  dearer  and  more  intelligent. 
The  changea  which  have  taken  plaee  in  theology  are  of  two 
kinds:  they  are  either  changea  in  the  form  of  expression  of  the 
fMia  of  the  religious  life,  or  they  are  changes  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  proper  philosophical  explanation  of  those  experiences. 

Our  church  creeds  are,  for  the  most  part,  statements  not  of 
religious  f^Msts,  but  of  religious  theories;  and  our  theologioal  con- 
troversies are  almost  entirely  about^  not  the  f^Msts,  but  the  theo> 
ries.  To  illustrate:  there  is  no  doubt^  in  any  thoughtful  mind, 
reipecting  the  fact  of  sin  and  its  universality.    The  expression. 
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in  tihe  prayer  of  oonf ession,  in  flie  Epiaoopal  Frayer-Bodk,  utten 
the  universal  experience  of  all  spiritoaUy-minded  men :  ^  We  havB 
done  the  things  we  onght  not  to  have  done,  and  we  have  left 
undone  the  things  that  we  onght  to  have  done,  and  there  is  no 
health  in  ns."  The  existence  of  this  fact  is  recognized  practi- 
cally in  every  family,  in  the  administration  of  parental  govern- 
ment ;  in  every  oommnniiy,  by  the  institntion  of  police  systems, 
the  erection  of  prisons,  and  ^  establishment  of  punitive  sys- 
tems; in  every  religion,  in  the  langoage  of  confession  and  the 
petition  for  pardon;  and  in  every  individnal  sonl,  in  its  own 
conscionsness  of  shame,  disgrace,  or  remorse,  in  the  view  of  its 
own  sins  and  sihortcomings.  This  is  the  fact;  belief  in  this  fact 
is  both  broader  and  profonnder  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  it 
will  grow  broader  and  prof  onnder  as  the  race  progresses  in  moral 
and  spiritnal  development. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  fact ;  how  reconcile  it  with 
the  all  but  universal  belief  that  the  world  is  the  product  of,  and 
subject  to,  a  wise  and  beneficent  Divine  Buler  t  To  this  question 
two  antagonistic  systems  of  philosophy  make  two  antagonistic 
answers.  The  traditional  jdiilosophy  of  the  Church  replies, 
"  God  made  man  perfect.  The  first  man  fell  into  sin,  and  all  his 
descendants  have  inherited  from  him  sinful  proclivities.''  The 
modem  philosopby  of  evolution  replies,  ^*  God  is  gradually  de- 
veloping higher  forms  of  life  out  of  lower  forms ;  the  intellectual 
and  the  spiritnal  out  of  the  animal  and  the  sensuous,  and  it  is  in 
this  process  of  gradual  development  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
lower  over  the  higher,  f.6.,  sin,  shows  itself." 

To  illustrate  again :  the  fiict  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  un- 
questionable. That  there  is  an  experience  of  succor  from  re- 
morse, and  of  peace  in  a  sense  of  pardon,  is  not  doubted  by  any 
one  who  has  given  any  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  history 
of  humanity.  This  is  the  fact  which  the  oldest  of  our  church 
symbols,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  represents  by  the  declaration :  ''  I 
believe  in  the  f oi^veness  of  sins."  How  this  forgiveness  of  sins 
is  brought  about,  how  this  peace  Ib  afforded,  how  the  soul  that 
has  separated  from  €k>d,  and  from  all  that  is  good,  and  pure, 
and  holy,  by  its  lapse  into  selfishness,  animalism,  sensuality,  is 
brought  into  fellowship  with  God;  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  atonement,  is  a  question  upon  which 
conflicting  schools  of  theology  have  contended  from  the  earlie8t 
ages,  and  will  probably  go  on  contending  to  the  end.    Again: 
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Three  methodB  of  reooiurtraotion  are  pofldble.  FhtL  W« 
may  undertake  to  oonstniot  a  new  seienoe  of  religion,  to  find, 
that  is,  new  phUoaophieal  ezplanationa  for  the  great  facts  of 
religionB  ezperienoe.  The  time  has  not  yet  oome  for  this;  I 
donbt  if  it  ever  will  come.  Indiyidnala  may  write  theologies ; 
the  Churdh  never  ghonld  have  nndertaken  to  write  a  theology, 
and  probably  never  will  nndertake  it  again.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  the  theologians  should  come  together  in  a  great 
assembly  and  combine  in  a  common  explanation  of  the  jthiloso- 
phy  of  religions  phenomena,  than  why  the  scientific  teachers 
should  meet  in  convention  and  oracularly  dedare  what  are  tiie 
tme  explanations  of  physical  phenomena. 

Second.  We  may  restate  the  facts  of  religiotu  life,  with  brief, 
comprehensive,  and  generic  explanation  of  their  caoses.  We 
may  thns,  perhaps  with  profit,  disinthrall  ourselves  from  the 
intellectual  bondage  which  the  traditions  of  the  past  imiKMse 
upon  us.  The  Gongregationalists  have  recently  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  restate  Congregational  faith;  and  if  they  are  to  succeed 
at  all  in  this  somewhat  difBlcult  task,  it  is  in  this  direction  they 
niust  look  for  success.  But  any  restatement  of  the  theories  <tf 
religion,  however  simple  it  may  be,  can  hardly  prove  more  than 
temporary;  and  its  chief  value  will  be  in  a  breaking  loose  from 
old  theories  rather  than  in  a  formulation  of  new  oiies,  and,  x>6r- 
haps,  still  more,  in  the  reaiBrmation  involved  of  those  great 
fads  of  spiritual  consdousness  which  give  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sde,  value  to  all  creeds. 

TMrd.  Or,  finally,  we  may  abandon  all  attempt  to  make  dog- 
matic and  authoritative  statements  of  the  explanation  of  religious 
experience,  and  content  ourselves  with  simply  affirming  the  great 
f^Msts  of  the  religious  life:  sin,  redemption,  God,  immortality,  and 
judgment.  Man  is  not  only  an  immature  and  imperfect  being  yet 
to  be  developed  into  the  blossom  and  fruit;  he  is  sinful  and 
guilty,  knowingly  doing  and  being  that  which  is  wrong,  and 
requiring,  before  he  is  fitted  for  relationship  with  the  pure  and  the 
holy,  a  radical  transformation  of  character.  The  burden  of  the 
past  and  the  fear  of  the  future  which  sin  involves  can  be,  and  is, 
lifted  off  from  the  human  heart  by  the  assurance  of  divine  for- 
giveness hinted  at  in  nature,  more  dearly  dedared  in  Scripture, 
and  receiving  its  supreme  attestation  in  the  consdousness  of 
peace  and  pardon  experienced  by  the  soxd.  There  is  a  power  out 
of  oursdves  which  makes  for  righteousness;  we  eannot 
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oonelves  out  of  onr  own  conditioiii  undo  onr  own  nndoing, 
Dor  make  onraelYeB  worthy  to  be  cAlled  sons  of  God.  Thia 
eomes  of  a  higher  and  a  divine  influence  wrought  on  us  and  in 
OS  by  the  inviaible  spirit  and  presence  of  God.  There  is  a  tmth 
and  a  beauty  in  goodness  and  love;  there  is  a  falseness  and  a 
deformity  in  selfishness  and  hate.  The  life  lived  for  one'b  self 
is  a  mean  life ;  the  life  of  self-denial  for  others^  sake  is  a  noble 
and  a  divine  life.  As  there  is  a  God  above  ns,  and  about  us,  and 
within  usy  a  God  best  interpreted  to  our  imagination  by  the 
words  '^Our  Father,"  best  brought  within  the  horizon  of  our 
vision  by  the  incomparable  life  and  character  of  Jesus  of  Naaa- 
reth,  best  brought  to  our  consciousness  by  the  indwelling 
presence  of  his  Spirit  in  the  heart,  so  there  is  a  future  bef <nre  us 
for  which  it  is  worth  every  man's  while  to  live— a  future  that 
holds  out  to  us  possibilitiee  of  spiritual  min,  the  more  awful 
that  they  are  undefined,  and  possibilitiee  of  spiritual  life,  the 
more  inspiring  that  they  transcend  definition,  or  even  our  most 
eestatic  imagination. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  attempt  in  a  paragraph  to  embody  a 
CSiristian  creed ;  I  only  attempt  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the 
great  facts  of  Christian  consciousness,  universally  believed  in 
aU  agee  and  in  aU  branches  of  the  Christian  Churdi,  in  contrast 
with  those  theological  theories  which  have  been,  in  all  ages 
and  all  Church  organizations^  so  fruitful  a  theme  of  fruitless 
controversies. 

Any  new  statement  of  theological  doctrine  at  this  time  will 
be  more  likely  to  provoke  controversy  than  to  allay  it  A  state- 
ment of  Christian  faith  might  be  made,  in  the  fullness  of  time 
wiU,  perhaps,  be  made,  which  would  ignore  intelleotual  divisions 
and  emphasize  spiritoal  agreement.  Such  a  statement  would 
leave  religious  teachers  to  differ  in  their  religious  philosophies 
and  would  be  valuable  because  it  would  show  their  essential 
agreement  as  witnesses  to  the  great  religious  facts.  This  was 
the  method  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  They  abound  in 
testimony,  they  are  chary  of  philosophy.  They  express  their 
convictions,  not  their  opinions.  Of  this  method,  the  Apostles^ 
Greed  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  illustrious  example  in  ecclesi- 
astical history.  This  is  the  method  to  which,  in  time,  though 
it  may  be  yet  a  long  time,  the  Church  of  Ghtist  will  eventuslly 
ntum. 

In  all  this  discussion  Christian  men  ought  not  to  forget  that 
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the  chief  object  of  the  Chnreh  of  Christ  is  not  to  propoimdy 
develop,  or  defend  theology,  bnt  to  make  men*  That  '*  the  man 
of  God  may  be  thoronghly  fomiahed  unto  all  good  works^  is 
declared  by  Seriptore  itself  to  be  the  final  object  of  Scriptore. 
That  we  may  all  come  nnto  the  statare  of  a  pcnrfect  manhood  in 
Christ  Jesns,  is  declared  by  the  ehiefest  apostle  to  be  the  final 
object  of  the  work  of  all  apostles  and  teachers  in  the  Chnrch  of 
Christ.  There  is  always  a  danger  when  the  energy  of  Christians 
is  diverted  from  spiritoal  work  to  intellectaal  pastime.  The 
business  of  preachers  is  not  to  afford  new  definitions  of  sin^  or 
new  explanations  of  its  existence,  bat  to  develop  in  men's  oon- 
scionsness  a  profonnder  sense  of  their  own  gnilt  and  need;  not 
to  afford  a  new  psychology  of  Christy  or  a  new  explanation  of 
his  transcendent  character,  bat  to  inspire  in  men  a  deeper  rev- 
erence and  a  warmer  affection  for  him ;  not  to  perfect  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  methods  by  which  God  and  the 
haman  sool  are  brooght  into  spiritoal  harmony  with  one 
another,  bat  to  bring  tiie  sools  of  men  oat  of  their  wretched- 
ness, their  falseness,  and  their  onspiritaality,  into  the  warmth 
and  the  light  of  the  love  and  the  f  eUowship  of  God. 

Ltman  Abbott. 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  every  oommonity  where  the 
intellect  has  been  aroased,  good  men  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  and  jxrevalent  creeds.  That  creeds  ahoald  be 
rqected  by  men  who  have  abandoned  all  faith  in  revealed 
religion,  or  by  scientists  who  have  gone  into  the  twilight  of 
agnosticism,  can  excite  no  sarprise.  Bat,  in  a  different  way, 
and  for  different  reasons,  discontent  prevails  among  the  most 
thoaghtfol  men  and  the  most  devont.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
gradual  disuse  in  the  pulpit  of  venerable  symbols  of  doctrine ; 
in  the  attempt,  by  construction^  to  bring  tiiem  into  sympathy 
with  modem  religious  ideas, — a  signal  illustration  of  putting 
new  patches  on  old  garments,  tiew  wine  into  old  bottles, — in 
the  demand  in  various  quarters  for  an  amendment  of  creeds; 
in  a  spasmodic  attempt  on  the  part  of  good  but  not  wise  men 
to  bring  back  neglected  creeds  to  the  fanuly,  the  school,  and 
the  church  service;  which  is  as  if  one  in  November  should 
gather  the  leaves  that  have  finished  their  work  and  attempt 
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tD  i^De  ftem  again  to  tfaflir  old  plaoes  and  make  ihem  perf omi 
agam  tiunr  past  and  flniflhad  fnnetioiui;  and,  above  aU,  this 
diaQontent  with  aneient  doetrinal  f ormnlaB  ia  shown  by  an 
orgaoiaed  attempt  to  frame  a  ereed  that  shall  be  suitable  to  the 
difinely  iq[ipointed  fruit  of  modeni  thoof^t.* 

Thia  <^Mn  or  latent  discontent  with  ereeds  does  not  spring 
fkvm  the  deeline  of  leligioos  sensibilify,  but  partlj  from  the 
enstenee  of  other  and  better  instnunents  for  instmotiony  and 
partly  from  a  oonvietion  that  creedB^  as  they  now  exist,  are  not 
YuitpSf  but  positiTe  obstnietions  in  the  way  cdt  the  sacred  Soript- 
nrea^  demanding  subtle  ingenrnty,  a  waste  of  time^  and  often  the 
sacrifice  of  honesty  itself,  in  explaining  and  defending  them.  To 
one  not  reared  in  the  ehmrmed  drole  of  metaphysical  theology  of 
the  mediSBival  type^  it  may  well  seem  strange  that  a  lerelation 
from  God  to  teach  men  their  daly  shonld  be  obliged  to  help 
itself  by  an  eaqdanatory  creed,  and  that  soch  creed  again  shonld 
reqnire  another  creed  for  ite  explanation,  as  if  each  creed  were  a 
lens  in  a  teleseqpe^  increasing  ite  power  to  taring  near  the  remote 


It  may  easily  be  admitted  that  in  an  early  and  ignorant  age, 
before  printing  waa  known,  when  mannscripts  were  more  predons 
tfasm  rabies,  and  when  the  common  people^  for  these  reasons,  had 
little  or  no  aeoess  to  the  Old  Testament^  and  before  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  wiare  generally  dieiilated,  or  even  written^ 
a  brief  ci^talary  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  mi|^t  be  nsefnL 
It  was  nnder  soch  conditions  that  the  Apostles'  Greed  appeared. 
It  ia  the  only  creed  that  ever  nnited  all  Christendom,  and  has 
come  down  thnmgh  the  ages  withoat  rent  or  waste,  voicing  the 
heart  of  orthodox  and  heterodox  alike^  simple,  transparent, 
eaflioiie,  snbiime.  It  deserves  to  be  stodied  by  all  who  would 
build  another  creed.  It  is  a  brief  statement  of  f^usts,  tonching 
the  life,  deaths  and  resorreotion  of  the  Gbzist  It  has  no 
theories,  no  dednetions  of  principles,  no  hint  of  a  system  of 
moral  troth.  Tety  like  a  golden  dnctore,  it  dasps  and  binds 
together  the  whole  world  of  Christian  bdievers! 

Next  came  the  Nioene  Creed,  slightly  stepping  away  from  the 
nmplieity  of  f^Msts,  and  beginning  to  evolve  a  philosophy  of  the 
Divine  Natore.    Slight  as  waa  the  variation,  it  constitated  a  line 

*  The  TEiemdal  Coimeil  of  0(mgreg»ti<mal  Chnrohes  of  AmerioA,  held  in 
at  liOide,  1880,  appoisted  •  Commiaiioii  to  piepcre,  if  poMible,  •  eapitnlary 
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of  division.  It  feparated  men.  Hie  Nioene-Gonstantinopditei 
ereed  eame  to  its  aid,  ivaesving  more  thi«ads  for  more  intrioate 
patterns;  bnt  di nnmit  and  diviiian  grew  with  equal  speed,  and  to 
meet  these  was  set  forth  that  masterpieoe  of  flbn  embroideiyy 
whieh  no  Jaoqnard  loom  eoold  e?er  eqnal  in  silk  or  goesamer, 
the  AthanasMBi  Oeed, — to  read  whioh  wonld  make  even  a  meta- 
physician diasy.  And  this  amaaing  help  to  the  nnderstanding 
of  Soriptore  was  imposed  npon  the  fsith  of  mankind  as  the  only 
aUematiYe  of  eternal  damnation ! 

When  onoe  the  Latins  took  vp  the  religions  fJiinVing  of  the 
Christian  world,  ereeds  weresnade  to  indnde  brdinanees,  ohinch 
organisations,  tiieories  of  the  saonmients,  orders  of  the  priest- 
hood, worship,  faet  and  dogma,  oorrelatLon  of  sdieme  widi 
sdieme  of  dednced  prindples, — in  short,  an  interpretation  of 
tiie  moral  government  of  God,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Divine 
mind,  statements  of  the  origin  of  all  moral  evil,  a  history  of  the 
past  eternity,  and  a  ohart  of  the  eternity  to  eome. 

In  proportion  as  ereeds  angmented  their  Tolnme  and  redneed 
sapemal  themes  to  crystalline  definiteness  dissent  increased,  new 
statements  of  doctrine  f  ooght  with  old  ones,  sects  were  i^lit  off 
here  and  there,  nntQ  the  Qreat  Reformation  came  in.  Bnt,  when 
learning  revived,  and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  thonght^  and 
vast  changes  for  the  better  were  effected,  it  was  still  believed 
that  men  had  learned  enough  of  €k>d's  nature  and  of  human 
nature,  to  construct  a  perfect  system  of  trutL  The  fiital  march 
toward  disunion  continued,  and  the  reformed  churches  had  no 
omnipotent  church  authority  with  which  to  hide  dissension 
within  a  vast  corp<nration,  or  to  suffocate  it^  or  to  govern  it  by 
the  roaring  bulls  of  discipline. 

The  venerable  Boman  sect  was  a  vast  tenement-house;  the 
Protestant  Ghurdh  was  an  open  street — each  sect  keeping  house 
by  itself — and  quarreling  with  its  neighbors  for  not  keeping 
house  in  the  same  way.  Protestant  diyisions  and  quairels 
were  all  out  of  doors;  the  Roman  Catholics^  were  all  in  the 
tenement-house;  but  they  quaneled  all  the  same^  and  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  stand  before  the  world  to  diow  that 
complicated  metaphysioal  creeds  do  not  draw  Christians  to- 
gether, but  separate  them;  that  they  do  not  promote  union,  bnt 
dissent;  and  that  the  more  they  reduce  moral  truths  to  sharp 
definition  the  less  possible  is  it  to  hold  large  bodies  of  active- 
minded  men  in  unity— and  aU  this  results  not  from  the  imposd- 
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bflity  of  framing  a  ereed,  but  from  th6  oonoeit  of  knowledge 
wfaioih  God  alOkie  poneams. 

Creeds  are  statementB  of  bdief.  They  may  expfreea  the  belief  of 
an  indmdnal,  or  (^  a  aehool,  or  of  a  aeot  ihrery  acienoe  has  a 
aobatantial  ereed.  Eneyolopedias  are  yolnminons  ereeds.  Bills 
of  rights,  oonstitntions,  are  at  the  bottom  political  creeds.  The 
evaneeoent  ''platforms'*  of  political  parties  are  creeds.  There 
can  be  no  well-foimded  objection  to  a  statement  of  personal 
rdigioas  beBaf,  nor  of  the  joint  beliefs  of  a  brotherhood  of  men, 
ehmnchei^  sects,  ete.  They  may  be  nsefnl  in  the  instmetion  of 
the  yoimg-— in  giving  to  the  commnnity  the  sum  of  teaohing  to 
he  ezpeoted  in  any  seet,  serving  as  religions  advertisements. 
Vslid  objections  may  exist  as  to  the  contents  of  a  creed,  as  to  its 
aeope  and  pretensions,  or  the  nses  to  whioh  it  is  pnt,  biit  none  to 
an  attempt  to  reduce  one^s  beliefs  to  a  philosophical  or  system* 
atio  statement.  Bdigum,  being  intrinsically  an  emotion,  a 
disposition,  ont  of  which  is  to  spring  eondnot,  is  liable  to  all  the 
iDs  whieh  betide  mere  emotion, — flactnations,  enthusiasms, 
evaporations,  imaginative  phantasies.  An  organised  center  of 
fiMts  and  prineiples  will  tend  to  equilibrate  emotion,  to  give 
symmelary  and  stability  both  to  feeling  and  to  oondoct  Cate- 
efaisms  for  the  insbrootion  of  the  yoong,  all  doctrinal  sermons, 
and  an  ethical  disoonrse  axe  either  overt  or  implied  creeds.  The 
pidpit  is  a  vocal  creed.  All  institutes,  or  i^ystems  of  theology, 
are  e^Moided  creeds.  Christian  ohnrohes  are  organized  around 
aphiloBophioal  oenter,  and  differ  easentiaUy  from  pagan  assem- 
l^fis,  not  so  mneh  in  external  worship,  as  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  an  inteDeetoal  center.  If  creeds,  in  the  largest  sense,  were 
wiflidrawn  from  tiie  Chnreh,  it  would  ooUapse,  and  become  a 
more  puff-ball  of  sentiment. 

Bat  tlie  historic  creeds  have^  in  the  main,  been  children  of  war 
and  instruments  of  battle.  The  heaviest  clouds,  the  heart  of  the 
atoonna,  through  ages,  lie  along  the  line  of  creeds.  Plrotestants 
have  railed  at  the  Pope  for  unwarranted  pretensions  and  usurped 
antliority,  but  Pftotestants  and  Catholics  are  just  alike,  in  that 
tiiat  tiiey  have  given  supreme  authority  to  their  ignorance,  and 
have  given  to  it  the  sanctity  and  authority  of  Ood.  By  and  by 
humUdge  will  be  revealed,  ereeds  will  be  simpler  and  win 
require  no  teRora  to  hold  men  to  theuL  Humility  win  rectify 
what  pride  has  well-nigh  destroyed.  For  the  most  part,  old 
ereeds  are  the  tombstones  of  dead  bdiefik    When  the  Church 
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diaUiMliiehowUttleitlmowByOrbasevBrkiiowii;  hofranfitit 
has  been,  by  reason  of  its  worldlmeBS^itB  paasionsy  its  sordid  and 
worldly  ambitioiis,  its  strifes  and  ernel  qnanrelsy  to  give  to  the 
world  the  revelation  of  loTe^  there  will  spring  np  a  Hving  creed 
•—the  creed  of  regenerated  human  life,  which  no  one  can  dia- 
pnte,  which  no  one  will  wish  to  dispute*  Since  there  is  among 
good  men  a  strong  desire  to  perfect  a  creed  which  shall  miite 
men,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  past  creeds,  and  to  show  that 
the  Tery  genius  and  method  of  them  and  their  arbitraiy  and 
aadacioQS  assomptions  of  anthority  in  the  hands  of  sectarians 
haye  been  the  reason  of  fiulnre,  and  will  continne  to  be  so  as 
long  as  creeds  shall  be  constracted  after  the  maimer  of  primi* 
tlTe  and  medisByal  theologistB. 

The  oharacteristio  of  the  whole  Bible  is,  that  tmths  of  the 
head  are  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  heart  Creeds  have 
attempted  to  express  the  emotion  of  the  heart  in  the  langnage 
of  the  head.  The  reduction  of  an  emotion  to  an  idea  is  not  a 
translation,  but  a  destruction.  A  flower  analysed  is  a  flower 
destroyed.  Fables,  parables,  idyls,  songs,  and  psalms,  the  thun- 
der of  prophets  against  iniquity,  the  simple  narrative,  the  love- 
eonverse  of  the  Saviour,  the  sad  requiem  of  sorrow  are,  and  are 
meant  to  be,  powers.  To  obtain  an  intelleetual  equivalent  may 
give  another  sort  of  power;  but  not  the  original,  scriptural, 
divine,  power.  A  musical  score  has  its  uses,  but  it  is  not  music. 
That  cannot  be  written  in  ink.  It  lives  only  in  the  air.  A  hard 
metaphysical  proposition  in  a  confession  of  futh,  propped  up 
1^  proof  texts  drawn  from  imaginative  passages,  fronr  lyrie 
descants,  or  heart  throbs,  can  never  represent  the  BiUi6  whatever 
else  it  may  represent  Greed-makers  have  treated  the  Bible  as  men 
do  their  sheep,  shearing  the  wool  to  make  thread,  dyeing  tbe 
thread  for  the  shuttle,  and  woildiig  the  shuttle  in  the  loom  to 
create  every  fabrio  that  invention  can  conoeive^^  all  the  while 
declaring  that  these  fabrics  and  patterns  all  grew  on  the  sheep^ 
back! 

The  procete  of  missing  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Bible  in 
creeds  is  carried  on  yet  furUier  by  expressing  tfuHi,  not  in 
the  colloquial  and  vernacular  language  that  aU  men  everywhere 
em|doy,  but  in  words  that  are  sorted  and  appropriated  to  relig> 
ious  ideas,  as  if  religion  must  have  a  language  of  its  own; 
consecrated  phrases,  understood  only  or  diiefly  by  the  initiated. 
&i  this  way  the  creed  is  foreign  to  the  Bible;  not  of  its  genius^ 
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or  metiiod,  or  mUaetvno^  but  a  poor  sebstitate^  of  xuse  only  to 
men  of  peculiar  ednoatioii,  perplexing  to  9imi^  mindfl,  even 
when  in  sabstanoe  it  speaks  tmth;  bat  how  mnob  more  when 
the  sabetanoe  of  it  is  boiTowed  from  exploded  religions,  from 
iMffbarie  periods,  from  emde  eiyil*  governments^  from  obsolete 
philosophies,  dead  bot  nnbnried. 

Bnt,  far  beyond  these,  as  it  were  soperfloialy  fanlts,  the  medi- 
iBfval  creeds,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  have  ntterly  failed  to 
nnderstand  the  latent  philosophy  of  Sacred  Scriptare.  By 
wnphawB  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  intellectoal  believing 
was  more  important  than  being.  Bighteoosness  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Right-mindedness,  right 
eharaoter,  and  oondnot,  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Bible.  How 
to  develop  that  is  the  problem  of  divine  Providence.  The 
morality  prescribed  by  Sacred  Scripture  mns  through  its  pages 
wiUiont  a  crook  or  change.  Morality  is  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  our  being.  Obedience  to  physical  laws  is  physical  morality. 
Social  morality  indndes  oar  relation  and  duties  to  oar  fellow- 
men.  Civil  morality  indndes  oar  duties  to  the  state  and  nation, 
fi^xnitaal  morality  includes  the  right  ordaring  of  life  with  refer- 
enee  to  the  great  invisible  world,  the  xmseen  Qod^  the  future 
eonqMinionship  of  purified  and  developed  souls.  Upon  this  line 
the  Bible  is  an  inspired  Book.  Its  ethical  teaching  is  undoubt- 
edly progressive;  but  the  progress,  from  its  rudiments  in 
patriarahal  times  to  its  perfection  in  Christ,  is  in  one  direction ; 
and  fondamentaUy  its  morality  is  one.  Its  w(«d  upon  aU  things 
which  injure  manhood  is  dear,  consistent  from  end  to  end,  and 
has  scarcdy  ever  been  in  dispute,  or  wdl  can  be.  Its  teaddng 
of  the  elements  demanded  for  a  true  manhood— positive,  aflfann 
ative — is  continuous,  consistent,  ample.  It  places  its  ten 
commandments  between  man  spiritual  and  man  animal,  saying, 
in  pointed  repetition:  ^ Thou  shalt  not,"  ^ Thou  shalt  not!"  It 
plaees  its  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  an  alBrmative  voioe^ 
calling  man,  now  somewhat  rdeased  from  the  animal,  up  to  the 
fan  blossom  of  manhood,  saying,  in  effect,'^  Thou  shalt!"  ''Thou 
dialtl'  But,  grander  than  Mount  Sinai  or  the  Mount  of  Bene- 
diction,  stands  Calvary,  on  whidi  the  Son  of  God  manifests  the 
inward  diiq^tion  of  Ood,  and  gives  a  new  meaning  to  that  life 
hi  man  toward  which  tHoiAj  the  ages  had  been  traveling.  And 
idien  the  record  was  ifaudied,  the  Bible  was  held  forth,  neither 
as  an  eneydopedii^  nor  as  a  revelation  of  the  whole  sdenoe  ^ 
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Immanitj,  or  of  DMnity,  bat,  inth  eLear  and  dMn  deflnitioii 
\gmv6  its  own  Tiew  of  the  aun  and  fnnetion  of  inspiration.  '^All 
Gkniptnre  is  gi^on  hy  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
dootrine  (teaching),  for  reproof,  for  oonection,  for  instnution  in 
rin^teoosness:  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfoet,  thoronghlj 
furnished  unto  all  good  works.''    (2  Tim.  ilL  16, 17.) 

Thns  Paul  spoike  of  the  book.  Looking  upon  the  whole 
apparition  of  ehnrdh  work,  there  pass  before  him  iq[)ostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastor^  teaehers,  ^  for  the  peif eoting  of 
the  saints,  nnto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto  the  bnilding 
np  of  the  bocfy  of  Christ:  till  we  all  attain  nnto  the  muty  of  the 
fdth,  and  of  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  nnto  a  fnU-grown 
man,  nnto  the  measore  of  the  statore  of  the  follness  of  Christ.^ 
(Eph.  iv.  12,  Id.)  A  weU-developed  manhood  after  the  ideal 
of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  €9iri8t,is  the  end  which  the  Gospel 
seeks. 

But,  what  is  the  power  by  whieh  this  edneation  is  to  be 
aooom|dishedf  A  gradnal  unfolding  under  phjsieal  laws,  says 
one;  the  inflnenee  of  society  and  the  duties  of  dtisenship,  says 
another;  a  divine  providenoe,  says  another;  the  Churdh  and 
its  ordinanoes,  says  another;  the  promulgation  of  truth  and 
sound  teaching,  say  still  others.  All  these  theories  oonvey  some 
truth,  but  not  the  truth.  The  distinetive  f  oroe  disdosed  in  the 
New  Testament  is  the  direct  action  of  the  soul  of  God  upon 
the  human  soul,  and  the  reflection  of  it  from  the  human  soul  to 
its  fellows. 

All  medisBval  creeds,  and  the  whole  church  economy,  spring 
from  material  and  mechanical  notions:  God  is  a  remote 
inventor  and  manager,  standing  outside  and  afar  off,  approadh- 
aUe  only  or  diiefly  through  mediators^  priests,  and  ministers, 
and  answering  through  ordinances.  The  church  answered 
as  a  kind  of  general  post-oiBce^  men  sending  their  petitions 
to  Heaven  through  it,  and  receiving  replies  through  its  ofOcers 
and  organiaed  channels. 

The  Scriptural  view  of  God  brings  him  into  intimate  relations 
with  every  part  of  the  universe.  All  life  is  inspired  by  Him  and 
constantly  ministered  by  HintL  He  is  the  invisiUe  effluence, 
which  moves  all  things  according  to  their  nature:  ^In  Him, 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.'  He  is  near  to  every 
oneof  us;  is  the  inspiration  of  every  thought  that  seeks  him;  is 
approaohaUe  by  every  soul  that  would  be  lifted  hi|^,  with 
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qrn^bols  if  fhcy  aid,  ifiUioat  fiMm  if  one  diooM.  He  is  fhe 
one  great  f oantain  of  inflnenoe,  fiUing  hnmani  iife  and  Khe  agea 
wiOk  power  of  developmeni.  No  moantaint  no  11000%  or  Jeni- 
aalem,  no  ahrine,  or  eatliedral,  ean  inoloae  orpoaaeaa  Him^  no 
poeafe  liaa  any  privilege  in  Him^  no  biahop  or  arehbiahop  atanda 
aa a &Tored eoiirtier  before  Him  diatrilniting bia favora.  ^For 
tkua  aaitb  the  bigb  and  lofty  One  tbat  inbabiteth  etemilyy 
wboae  name  ia  Holy;  I  dwell  in  tbe  bi|^  and  holy  plaoe^  with 
him  alao  that  ia  of  a  eontrite  and  hnmbkr  apirit^  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  hmnble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  oontrite 
onea.'    (Isaiah  IviL  15.) 

There  are  two  great  chnrehea, — the  ehureh  meohanioal  and 
the  dbnreh  spiritnaL  The  one  ia  materialised,  has  forma, 
order,  regnlationa  like  a  kxagdom;  the  other  ia  living,  lambent, 
inviaible^  of  no  ahape^  witibi  no  ereed  but  hobnees,  with  no 
ordinanoea;  with  the  real,  personal  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
alwaya  present,  and  the  Ught^  the  life,  and  the  power  of  God. 
The  ehnrch  meehanieal  baa  no  right  of  eziatenoe  ezoept  aa  a 
servant  of  the  chnrdi  apiritoal,  bnt  it  has  nanrped  the  anthor- 
ity  of  ita  saperior.  It  demands  obedienee  of  all  men;  it 
preaeribea  their  bebefs;  it  organiiea  their  worship;  it  deter- 
minea  their  merit ;  it  atanda  at  the  end  of  the  way  with  the 
radiant  key  of  heaven  and  the  flaming  key  of  hell,  making  the 
whole  w€(rid  eroaeh  at  its  golden  promises  or  lurid  threatenings. 
To  thia  eartibly  and  meehanieal  eoneeption  of  the  ehnrdh  belong 
aU  medisDval  eriBods,  idiioh  have  tamed  the  goodneea  of  God 
into  a  dry  herbarinm,  idiidh  have  left  ont  of  aooonnt  the  one 
ehief  element  of  powerin  religion, — the  power  of  alivingsonl  on 
a  living  sodL  The  only  orthodoxy  on  earth  is  the  beauty  of 
hcdineaa.  Above  aU  creeda  ia  the  ereed  of  right  living.  God  and 
the  hnman  aonl  are  the  only  foroea  that  the  world  faiows.  All 
others  are  derivative,  subservient,  anxiliaxy. 

Theae  views  are  stmgi^Ung  for  aooh  reeognition  aa  they  had 
in  tibie  primitive  ehureh,  before  pluloaophy  had  obaonred  them,  or 
eoeleaiaBtieal  ambition  had  impriaoned  them  in  the  vaat  ma- 
diinery  of  the  mediaeval  churdL  They  will  throw  light  upon 
the  movementa  made  to  frame  new  creeda ;  upon  the  spaamodie 
orthodou^  which  ia  attempting  to  eonaerve  old  creeds;  upon 
the  condemnation  of  men  who  are  fall  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
whoae  aoola  are  giving  forth  the  Mght  of  holineaa,  beoause  they 
win  not  worahip  the  formolaa  of  the  paat, — beeaoae  they 
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more  to  the  vdee  of  God  than  to  the  aoQiority  of  the  meehftiried 
ehurch* 

All  that  in  the  Ghmeh  to-daj  is  lifting  and  purifying  man 
and  infnmng  into  aooiety  the  ledemptiye  spirit  of  Ohristy  is  from 
the  flonl  power  of  men  iUnmined  by  the  soul  of  God  y  and  ih» 
seaLons  and  joalonadiaeiples  of  the  lettory— the  sentinels  watehing 
the  dead  oreedSy  the  meohanieal  defenders  of  a  medianieal  creed, 
~aro  the  ohief  adyersaries  which  the  Gospel  meets^ 

Hbnbt  Wabd  Bjeamuuib 


UOTVEESnT  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 


Thb  orgttniiation  of  effort  to  Beoord  to  women  opportmiitieB 
for  the  highest  inteUectoal  development  of  which  they  are 
eapaUe  is  a  special  ontoome  of  the  spirit  of  rational  progress 
that  distingaiahes  the  present  oentory  in  so  marked  a  degree 
fhxm  those  that  preceded  it.  Coltiyated  women,  fit  for  the  oom- 
panionahip  rather  than  the  mere  servioe  of  men,  have  made 
themselves  famous  in  history^  but  their  attainments  were  the 
resott  of  genius,  of  personal  activity  and  native  force  of  charaeter, 
operating  without  enoouragement|  despite  the  influences  that 
tended  to  keep  them  within  a  jxrescribed  sphere  to  which  they 
refosed  to  confine  themselves.  In  bursting  unnatural  bonds 
they  were  compelled  to  trample  upon  the  exacting  but  unwritten 
laws  embodied  in  the  etiquette  of  their  time.  To  be  ''unfemi- 
nine''  is  to  violate  a  conception  of  womanly  propriety  that  is  in 
some  particulars  conventional;  and  since  popular  conception  is 
a  variable,  whose  value  at  any  given  moment  is  determined 
hy  the  total  combination  of  existing  conditions  to  which  we 
assign  the  name  of  civilisation,  strict  propriety  is  not  neoes> 
ssrily  or  even  generally  the  same  in  two  successive  generations. 

We  pride  ourselves  in  this  nineteenth  century  on  the  position 
that  woman  holds  among  us.  We  contrast  it  with  that  which 
was  accorded  her  in  andent  times,  when  intellectual  women  could 
exists  it  is  true,  but  only  under  sore  dii&culties.  We  compare 
our  modem  Mary  SomerviUe,  whose  honored  life  and  hi^py 
memory  inspire  the  young  women  of  Girton  GoUege,  with 
Hypatia^  who  was  beset  on  the  hi^way  by  a  rabble  of  monks 
ai^  murdered  at  the  doors  of  the  church,  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  ignorance,  because  she  violated  the  social  statutes  of  her 
time  in  daring  to  comprehend  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Aristotie, 
and  ApoUonius,  thou^  herself  ^^only  a  woman,"  and  for  fasei* 
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nating  the  best  intelleot  of  Alexandria^  diBseminatiiig  dodrinet 
that  were  too  refined  for  the  direetora  of  8i^)er8tition. 

In  onr  parlors  on  Fifth  ayenoe  axe  women  whose  powers  of 
thought  challenge  the  respect  of  those  who  have  borne  off  the 
honors  of  onr  nniversities ;  bnt  their  onltnre  has  been  self- 
aoqniredy  and  in  many  cases  delayed,  because  the  eostoms  of 
society  have  forbidden  them  to  resort  to  nniyersities  for  secular 
knowledge^  though  the  freedom  of  churches  is  granted  them  for 
the  acquisition  of  spiritual  lore.  They  have  been  forbidden  to 
sit  beside  their  own  brotherS|  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to 
lectures  on  linguistic,  moral,  or  physical  science,  during  the  week 
days,  but  readily  permitted  to  accept  the  company  of  young  men 
who  are  not  their  brothers  in  hearing  Sunday  lectures  on  theo- 
logical or  metaphysical  science.  It  is  proper  to  associate  with  the 
opposite  sex  in  the  parlor,  in  the  churdh-pew,  in  the  theater, 
in  the  i>ark,  but  not  in  the  university  lecture-room.  It  is  proper 
to  compete  with  them  in  music,  in  archery,  in  croquet^  or  lawn- 
tennis,  but  not  in  literature  or  science,  if  this  involyes  systematic 
work  to  be  concluded  with  a  test  of  proficien<7'  and  a  certificate 
of  results  accomplished. 

The  culture  exhibited  by  these  women,  moreoyer,  despite  the 
limitations  imx>08ed  by  etiquette,  is  much  in  adyance  of  what  can 
be  conferred  by  eyen  the  best  of  the  fashionable  fliiishing  schools; 
for  from  these,  howeyer  meritorious  they  may  be,  an  inexorable 
unwritten  law  requires  each  student  to  emerge  by  the  time  she 
has  completed  her  eighteenth  summer,  immediately  after  reach- 
ing the  degree  of  maturity  requisite  for  begmning  to  grapple 
with  the  seyerer  studies.  Her  choice  then  is  between  devotion  to 
fashion  and  devotion  to  the  intellectual  culture  that  she  must 
henceforth  continue  at  a  disadvantage.  The  two  are,  indeed,  not 
mutually  exclusive,  if  each  be  moderate  in  degree;  but,  when 
combined,  they  not  infrequently  mutually  interfere,  and  the 
result  is  the  production  of  but  inconspiouous  success  in  either 
domain. 

Our  treatment  of  young  women  is  indeed  fkr  better  in  every 
particular  than  that  which  was  customary  a  few  centuries  ago, 
despite  the  dictum  of  society  that  their  preparation  for  Ufe,  so 
far  as  this  depends  upon  scholastic  training,  must  cease  several 
years  before  the  time  at  which  their  brothers  are  expected  to 
give  up  similar  work.  The  age  of  graduation  at  Harvard  or 
Columbia  is  now  several  years  greater  than  it  was  two  or  three 
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deoftdes  ago,  having  advaneed  in  proportion  as  these  h 
have  deveLoped  from  mere  colleges  into  nniyersilies.  The  same 
may  be  observed  in  regard  to  all  our  best  institutions  of  learn- 
ing for  yonng  men.  The  existenoe  of  snoh  ooUegeSi  even  in 
America^  dates  back  more  than  two  oentnries.  Colleges  for  women 
existed  nowhere  a  half-centorj  ago.  They  owe  their  existence 
exdosLvely  to  ideas  that  received  little  enconragement  until  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  passed  away ;  and  even  now,  dur- 
ing its  fourth  quarter,  there  are  few  of  them  that  even  claim  to 
offer  to  young  women  opportunities  equal  to  those  given  by  the 
best  universities  for  young  men. 

Granting  that  the  rise  of  women's  colleges  is  an  index  of 
healthy  reaction  against  the  medieval  idea  of  the  sex,  and  that 
etiquette  in  society  may  be  trampled  under  foot  if  it  interferes 
with  woman's  true  advancement,  the  question  of  coeducation  of 
the  two  sexes  may  be  deemed  still  open,  by  those  who  would 
defend  to  the  last  every  educational  right  that  they  believe  really 
due  to  woman.  By  far  the  strongest  arguments  used  against 
ooSducation  are  those  which  are  based,  not  on  social  or  moral 
grounds,  but  on  the  physiology  of  sex.  They  have  been 
canvassed  with  much  vigor,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Boston,  for  eliciting  so 
much  discussion  on  topics  upon  which  the  public  needed 
instruction.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
evils  he  portrayed,  but  the  evidence  has  shown  that  he  referred 
to  a  single  source  what  may  be  traced  to  a  great  variety  of 
causes;  and  these  may  either  coSxist  or  operate  singly.  The 
fact,  to  which  testimony  is  abundantly  rendered  by  both  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  higher  education  for  women,  is  that 
the  laws  of  life  are  not  properly  observed,  in  the  rearing  of  large 
numbers  of  girls  in  our  great  cities.  Through  ignorance  or 
deliberate  disregard  of  physiology,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  fashion,  they  are  subjected  to  multitudinous  sources 
of  ill-development;  and  the  effects  are  those  which  Dr.  Clarke 
ascribed  to  the  methods  used  in  their  education.  It  is  not 
denied  that  injurious  influences  may  be  superadded  in  con- 
nection with  study;  but  thoughtless  mothers  must  share  the 
blame  with  too  exacting  teachers.  The  cultivation  of  the  body 
is  even  more  important  than  that  of  the  brain,  for  no  education 
is  valuable  that  involves  the  sacriflce  of  healtL  So  great  is 
the  number  of  delicate  girls,  whose  physical  weakness  is  due^  not 
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to  sex,  bnt  to  the  laok  of  physioal  training  in  ohilcDiood,  and 
80  incompetent  are  they  to  find  out  when  they  aze  beginning 
to  soifer  injury  from  mental  applieatlon,  that  no  yonng  woman 
shonld  enter  upon  a  oonrae  of  severe  higher  atady  without 
the  best  aasnranoe  that  ahe  is  not  only  phyaieally  mature, 
bnt  also  in  perfect  health*  There  is  no  reason  why  sach  healthy 
women  shoold  be  refused  opportonities  to  enltLvate  their  minds  in 
nnivendties,  while  they  may  continne  the  enltnre  of  their  bodies 
elsewhere.  The  mere  possibility  of  self-injniy  by  these  students 
obviously  imposes  no  responsibility  upon  the  governing  board 
of  the  university  whkih  admita  theuL 

Experience  haa  amply  demonstrated  that  no  institntion  of 
learning  can  preserve  a  high  standard  of  acholarshipand  present 
an  extensive  course  of  studies  for  selection,  unless  possessed  of  a 
permanent  endowment,  so  as  to  be  wholly  or  partly  inde- 
pendent of  the  fluctuations  of  jMitronage.  Without  this,  it  is 
like  an  engine  without  a  fly-whed.  Up  to  1820,  no  one  seems  to 
have  entertained  the  thought  that  female  education  was  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  make  it  in  any  way  desirable  that 
an  institution  should  be  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
edu<uition  of  women  commensurate  in  thoroughness  with  that 
of  men.  In  1821,  a  donation  of  $1000  was  granted  by  the  State 
of  New  York  to  the  Albany  Female  Academy.  Between  1820 
and  1890,  repeated  efforts  were  made,  bnt  in  vain,  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  State  to  an  institution  which  afterward  grew 
independently  into  eminence,  the  Troy  Female  Seminary.  In 
Massachussetfcs,  the  fh-st  snccessfol  pioneer  was  a  woman, 
whose  remains  now  sleep  within  a  few  rods  of  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  and  who  haa  commemorated  in  this  noble 
monument  Her  just  appreciation  of  the  capacities  of  her  sex, 
after  devoting  the  best  years  of  her  life  to  the  work  of  demon- 
strating that  woman  is,  intellectuany  as  well  as  morally,  worthy 
of  the  best  education  that  -can  be  given.  The  story  of  Maiy 
Lyon's  devotion  to  this  cause  is  that  of  indomitable  faith 
and  perseverance,  against  apathy,  ridicule,  and  hoi>e  deferred. 
Though  eminently  successfal  in  devating  the  tone  of  a  pri- 
vate seminary  with  which  she  was  connected,  she  perceived 
the  great  necessity  for  endowment,  if  a  permanent  high  char- 
acter was  to  be  established  for  an  institution  in  which  collegiate 
education  was  to  be  given  her  sex.  Dnring  the  seven  years  of 
effort  escpended  in  changing  an  idea  into  a  reality,  she  found 
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fluift  it  irm  not  the  wealthy  and  fadiionaUe  on  irhom  depend* 
enoe  was  to  be  plaoed  for  the  aooompliahment  of  her  refom, 
hot  tiba  intelligent  middle  daas;  Her  aeminary  was  endowed, 
chartered  in  1896,  and  opened  in  1837,  Satisfled  with  the  opp(«<- 
tunity  to  do  work  of  a  high  order,  she  did  not  have  indoded  in 
her  charter  the  anthoxity  to  confer  baooalanreate  degrees. 

While  Miss  Lyon  was  straggling  in  Massaehnsetts,  a  few 
men  in  Georgia,  led  by  Rev:  Lovick  Pierce,  D.  D^  conceiTed  a 
similar  idea;  and  a  charter  for  the  Georgia  Female  College  was 
granted,  in  1896,  by  the  Legislatare  of  that  State,  to  a  board  of 
twenly-two  tmstees.  The  institation  was  opened  in  1899 ;  it  ii, 
probal»ly,  the  first  of  Ub  kind  intended  ezdnsiYely  for  women,  and 
crowning  its  conrse  of  study  with  a  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
strnggles  of  its  f onnders  were  scarcely  less  than  those  of  Miss 
Lyon.  The  men  to  whom  application  was  made  for  support 
could  not  see  what  was  the  possible  use  of  such  an  institution. 
The  question  has  been  wittily  asked:  ^What  is  the  preeise 
degree  of  ignorance  required  for  a  proper  female  eharaoterf* 
This  pusiling  enigma,  thou|^  but  recently  presented,  was 
sdlved  in  1837,  in  Georgia,  by  "  a  gentleman  of  large  means  and 
liberal  Tiews  as  to  the  education  of  his  sons."  In  response  to  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  contemplated  ooUege  for  women,  he 
replied :  ''All  that  a  woman  needs  to  know  is  how  to  read  the 
New  Testament  and  to  spin  and  weave  clothing  for  her  ftoiily.* 
The  conservatives  of  to-day  would  doubtless  grant  her  wider 
latitude  than  this,  but  what  limit  they  would  assign  is  still  inde* 
terminate.  For  tiiem,  therefore,  the  question  is  still  open.  The 
writer  has  lately  heard  in  New  York  an  answer  closely  -eehh 
parable  to  that  of  the  Georgia  wiseacre.  Georgia  has  advanced 
a  number  of  steps  in  education  since  1887. 

If  it  be  difflcult  to  state  the  degree  of  ignorance  to  be  dbk 
played  by  a  modest  aiid  delightfully  charming  woman,  it  becomes 
equally  difficult  and  certainly  unjust  to  mark  out  a  limit  of 
knowledge  beyond  idiich  she  must  be  forbidden  to  pass.  It  is 
mere  arbitrary  prescription  to  declare  that  she  can  hiftve  no  use 
for  Greek  or  Calculus,  and  therefore  must  not  be  admitted  to 
places  where  she  can  stu^  these  sul^ects  to  advantage,  if  they 
present  attractions  to  her.  Whetherthey  will  aid  her  in  getting 
married,  or  in  housekeeping,  or  in  presiding  at  receptions,  must 
be  left  to  herself  to  determine;  no  one  else  can  do  so  for  her. 
They  oertainly  constitute  no  barrier.    We  may  be  quite  sure 
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tbat  an  teminme  minds  will  not  enBmmiMitinally  ersve  these 
two  speoial  topics;  bat  erpmeDOB  has  shown  that  some  maseo- 
line  minds  also,  perhaps  a  majority  of  them,  do  not  take  kindly 
to  Qreek  partides  and  triple  integralS|  if  there  be  a  ehanoe  to 
avoid  saoh  inteUectoal  food  No  one  shonld  be  oompelled  to 
study  either  of  these  snbjeetSi  nor  dionld  a  prohibition  be 
imposed  upon  either  sex,  if  there  be  reasonable  gromid  on 
which  any  individual  chooses  to  master  the  difflcnhi^  and 
thereby  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  they  unquestionably  afford.  The 
opponents  of  higher  education  for  women  may  quite  uncon- 
sciously, yet  benevolently,  strive  to  offer  protection  that  is  not 
needed,  and  endeavor  to  determine  on  artifldal  grounds  for 
others  what  these  are  quite  capable  of  determining  on  natoral 
grounds  for  themselves.  In  every  case,  personal  organisation 
is  a  better  guide  than  any  code  of  sooLal  statutes  in  settling  the 
question  as  to  what  bnmohes  any  person  of  either  sex  ought 
to  study  thoroughly. 

The  demonstrated  success  of  Miss  Lyon  at  Mount  Holyoke 
suggested  the  establishment  of  other  female  seminaries  of  high 
grade.  Several  of  these  are  chartered  colleges  that  have  acquired 
wide  reputation,  and  continue  to  do  excellent  work.  Contem- 
poraneous with  the  movement  in  Massachusetts  and  Georgia  was 
the  founding  of  a  college  for  both  sexes  at  Oberlin,  in  Ohio. 
This  was  an  innovation  that  would  scarcely  have  been  poesibley 
except  in  a  new  country  idiere  social  prescription  had  no  exist> 
ence,  where  manual  labor  was  almost  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
study,  and  where  economy  made  it  advisable  to  forego  any 
inconveniences  that  might  be  expected  to  spring  from  the  inter- 
mingling of  both  sexes  in  the  same  class-room.  It  was  from 
Oberlin  that  came  the  first  experimental  demonstration  of  the 
feasibility  of  coeducation  for  the  two  sexes,  continued  through- 
out the  curriculum  ordinarily  prescribed  in  colleges.  Opinions 
may  still  vary  as  to  the  advisability  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan 
where  it  can  be  avoided,  but  there  are  many  theoretic  objections, 
which  indeed  are  continually  repeated  to-day  by  those  who  have  no 
practical  experience  in  the  work  of  coMucation,  that  were  folly  an- 
swered in  the  light  of  experience  at  Oberlin.  It  was  natural  that  the 
example  thus  set  should  be  followed,  first  in  the  great  West,  amid 
a  population  that  was  remarkable  for  its  freshness  and  physical 
vigor,  its  passion  for  progress,  and  consequently  its  disregard  for 
conventionality.    The  eaperiment  began  at  Oberlin  with  its  first 
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eoIlQipe  olasB  in  1834.  It  has  been  repeated  now  by  abont  two 
hundred  of  the  ofaartered  institationB  in  the  United  States,  or 
more  than  half  the  nnmber  that  claim  the  name  of  college,  ez- 
chmve  of  those  nnder  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Many,  indeed,  are  coUeges  in  little  else  than  name,  bnt  among 
those  which  are  beet  known  are  the  UniTersities  of  Michigan, 
Wiaeonfljn,  Iowa,  Indiana,  California,  Mississippi,  and  Vermont; 
Cornell  and  Syraoose  Universities  in  New  Yoric,  Washington 
Umversitj  in  Missonii,  Wedeyan  University  in  Connecticut,  and 
Boston  University.  In  all  of  these,  students  are  admitted  with- 
out distinction  on  account  of  sex,  into  any  courses  of  study  for 
which  they  may  show  themselves  properly  qualified;  both  sexes 
together  listening  to  the  same  lectures  at  the  same  hours,  stand- 
ing the  same  examinations,  and  taking  the  same  degrees  after 
their  fitness  for  theee  has  been  demonstrated  by  successful  mas- 
tery of  the  courses  leading  to  them. 

Aside  from  the  conservatism  that  incases  itself  in  custom,  in 
sentiment,  in  moral  intuition,  in  foregone  conclusions,  in  the 
agreement  that  what  is  locally  established  shall  be  cherished 
becanse  change  is  inconvenient^  the  only  basis  on  which  the 
impropriety  of  any  deliberate  action  can  be  fixed  is  its  proven 
tendency  to  result  in  evil  to  the  individual  or  to  the  community. 
Were  there  any  real  and  deep-seated  vice  implied  in  the  coMu- 
eation  of  the  sexes  under  suitable  conditions,  it  is  most  extra- 
otdinary  that  this  should  not  at  s<mie  time  have  sent  a  shock 
throughout  the  country  from  some  one  of  these  two  hundred 
imaginary  abodes  of  organized  conspiracy  against  propriety, 
feminine  delicacy,  and  true  refinement;  these  seminaries  of 
strong-mindedness  and  masculinity;  these  poisoners  of  the 
future  domestic  happiness  of  those  who  are  to  be  mothers,  but 
whose  capacity  for  the  successful  performance  of  maternal 
duties  is  supposed  to  be  diminished  by  their  substitution  of  sys- 
tematie  mental  training  for  social  dissipation,  miscellaneous 
amusement,  or  the  aimlees  routine  that  so  often  fills  up  the 
interval  between  graduation  and  marriage.  They  are  expected 
to  make  home  attractive,  to  administer  domestic  economy  with 
system  and  accuracy,  to  preserve  the  health  of  their  children, 
and  train  these  up  with  intelligence,  utilizing  the  stores  of 
doubtful  information  gathered  in  novel-reading;  but  it  is 
assumed  that  they  will  be  made  coarse  and  unfit  for  home  life  by 
learning  more  than  the  traditional  SGhool-girl's  allowance  about 
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thediemiBttry  of  food  and  air,  flie  physiology  of  the  humaii  ho^, 
the  laws  of  mental  and  physioal  health,  the  philoeophy  of  ethiea, 
the  mathematica  that  miderliee  all  ezaet  sdenee,  the  philology 
that  eo5rdinatee  all  the  higher  languageei  the  prinoipLea  of 
aodology  in  oontraat  with  the  mere  detaOa  of  history,  the  strnGt- 
nre  and  history  of  the  earth  as  well  as  that  of  its  inhabitaints. 
Disagreeable  women  indeed  there  are^  women  whom  po  man 
would  marry,  even  if  they  ha^e  mastered  some  of  the  hi^er 
brandheS ;  bnt  their  eoarseness  is  natural,  and  in  no  way  trace- 
able to  the  topics  th^  have  seleeted  for  study,  or  the  cnltnre, 
though  imperfect,  whkh  they  haye  acquired,  or  the  f^Mst  that 
they  have  sat  beside  men  in  unhrendtyclasa-rooma.  The  coarsest 
of  viragoes  are  always  found  among  the  most  ignorant  if  a 
woman  of  vigorous  mind  finds  herself  debarred  by  prescription 
from  exercising  the  powers  for  whose  existence  die  is  not 
responsible,  and  if  it  be  deemed  unf eminine  for  her  to  exhibit 
less  than  lamb-like  meekness  under  the  restriction,  her  sin  in  be- 
coming impatient  is  the  natural  outcome  of  human  nature^  and 
not  of  feminine  depravity.  This  statement  does  not  in  the  least 
commit  the  writer  to  the  vagaries  that  have  so  often  been  shel- 
tered under  the  protecting  name  of  ^women's  rights."  The 
physiology  of  sex  may  be  safety  trusted  to  determine  the  limit- 
ations to  women's  natural  rights,  political  as  well  as  educational; 
limitations  that  no  amount  of  declamation  or  abstract  reasoning 
can  ever  remove.  Nevertheless,  irrational  limitations  may  still 
remain,  that  have  no  excuse  in  physiology,  but  are  due  to 
the  human  tendency  to  hold  on  to  whatever  has  been  already 
established  by  our  jiredecessors,  instead  of  giving  impartial 
consideration  to  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day.  Despite  the 
political  transgressions  of  the  present  generation,  there  are  some 
subjects  left  in  which  it  is  hopefully  possible  to  improve  <m  the 
results  left  by  our  forefathers. 

To  those  who  are  praeticallj  ftoniliar  with  the  work  of  oo- 
education,  the  present  discussion  may  seem  quite  superfluous,  the 
question  having  been  settled  in  connection  with  1^  admission 
of  women  into  the  Michigan  and  Cornell  imiversities.  But  the 
writer  has  lately  found  that  in  New  York  there  is  noticeable 
<q»podtion  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  expressed  by  sin- 
cere persons  who  arc  governed  by  theory,  sentiment,  etiquette, 
and  in  some  cases  violent  prejudice.  In  no  case  has  he  been  able 
to  find  such  an  objector  among  those  who  have  had  any  experi- 
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enee  in  the  praetioal  work  of  edueatioii,  where  both  sexee  were 
rstionally  taught  together.  Snch  experienced  opponents  may 
perhapeeziBt;  bnt^ifeOy  they  are  few  and  far  between.  Toform 
definite  coneliisionB  against  ooednoation  withont  eareful  study 
of  the  subject^  as  ezempliiied  in  the  best  nniversitieB  where  it  has 
been  praetieedfor  years,  or  withont  direct  and  thorough  personal 
obeervation  of  it  in  the  dasa-rooniy  is  no  more  logical  than  to 
eonehide  from  one's  inner  consdonsness  that  the  Atlantio  cannot 
be  eroesed  bya  steam-Teesel,  or  its  bed  spanned  with  a  cable;  the 
bnpoeaibility  of  this  having  been  established  a  number  of  years 
ago  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  theorists.  Were  the  present 
article  to  be  of  unlimited  length,  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  page 
after  page,  from  the  presidents  <k  the  uniyersities  already  named 
and  from  scores  of  the  most  distinguished  practical  educators  in 
the  land,  who  unite  in  testifying  that  the  evils  apprehended  by 
theorists  are  mainly  imaginary ;  that  not  only  have  no  bad  results 
followed  the  admission  of  women  into  universities,  but  both  young 
men  and  yonng  women  are  eleyated  to  a  higher  plane  as  regards 
deportment  and  healthy  emulation  in  study,  that  some  women 
have  exhibited  both  mental  and  physical  powers  equal  to  the 
severest  demands  made  upon  the  young  men  with  whom  they 
had  to  compete,  bearing  off  the  highest  prizes  in  such  severe 
brandhes  as  mathematics  and  Greek ;  that  no  tendency  to  ooarse- 
ness  or  ^  strong-mindedness"  has  been  developed,  but  that  the 
eiSect  has  been  to  make  *^  the  young  men  more  manly  and  the 
young  women  more  womanly." 

A  few  months  ago,  an  "Association  for  Promoting  the 
BQgher  Education  of  Women  in  New  York"  was  organised  in 
tins  city,  including  many  public-spirited  ladies  and  prominent 
gentlemen.  A  petition  was  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
College,  praying  them  ''to  consider  how  best  to  extend  with  as 
httie  delay  as  possible  to  such  properly  qualified  women  as  may 
desire  it  tiie  many  and  great  benefits  of  education  in  Columbia 
CoUBge,  by  admitting  them  to  lectures  and  examinations.''  This, 
it  win  be  seen,  is  not  a  specific  plea  for  coeducation ;  it  is  only  a 
request  to  abolish  the  discrimination  against  women  on  account 
of  their  sex,  a  discrimination  that  has  been  in  force  ever  sinoe  the 
founding  of  the  college  in  1754.  It  is  left  to  the  trustees  to 
decide  whether  this  can  best  be  done  by  opening  the  doors  of 
existiTig  lecture-rooms  to  women,  as  at  the  universities  of  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  and  the  rest  of  the  two  hundred  colleges  that 
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hare  pireeeded  OofauBlnay  or  hy  estahliRhing  aa  '^  annex,''  as  baa 
been  done,  though  nnofficiaUj,  at  HarvarcL  It  was  well  imown 
thai  in  the  anntuil  reports  for  1879, 1880,  and  1881,  presented  hy 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  oollege^  Dr.  Barnard,  the 
admission  of  women  had  been  fnUy  discussed  and  8tron§^ 
reoommended.  Dr.  Barnard's  oondnsions  had  been  reached,  not 
only  as  the  result  of  his  own  long  personal  ezperienoe,  but  from 
the  most  careful  study  of  the  experienoe  of  many  institutions  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  lecture 
rooms  of  the  large  new  building  there  is  greater  seating  capacity 
than  is  demanded  by  the  sise  of  the  present  academic  classes. 
There  is  hence  ample  room  for  as  many  women  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected  during  the  next  fiow  years,  if  the  prejudice  against 
coeducation  be  laid  aside.  In  case  an  ^'annex"  be  established, 
much  Toluntary  additional  work  on  the  part  of  the  prof  eeson 
would  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  further  expenditure  of  money 
to  an  extent  much  beyond  any  probable  receipts  from  the  fees 
of  such  few  women  as  may  be  enrolled.  The  productive  endow- 
ment of  the  college  is  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  $5,000,000; 
but  large  expenditures  are  now  incurred  from  the  erection  of 
more  extensiye  new  buildings. 

The  petition  of  the  association  was  not  formally  presented, 
but  its  nature  was  soon  made  public,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
trustees  were  sought  by  the  daily  press.  Thirteen  members, 
from  a  board  of  twenty-three  trustees,  were  consulted,  flve  of 
whom  were  non-committal  Of  the  remaining  eight  one  ex- 
pressed himself  in  favor  of  the  liberal  movement,  but  regarded 
it  questionable  whether  the  plan  was  feasible  in  the  college  just 
at  present.  Another  was  opposed  to  coMucation  in  the  college, 
but  favored'  the  plan  of  an  "annex,"  saying,  ''School-life  in 
Ithaca  or  Ann  Arbor  is  entirely  diiferent  from  what  it  would  be 
in  New  York.  What  knay  be  entirely  practicable  in  a  small 
town  would  not  be  at  aU  feasible  in  a  city  like  this.  GoSdu- 
cation  in  a  large  city  is  only  an  experiment  yet,  and  there  is  no 
room  in  the  Columbia  College  buildings  to  try  such  an  experi- 
ment.'' Substantially  the  same  view  was  expressed  by  a  third.  In 
regard  to  the  unqualified  opposition  manifested  by  the  remaining 
five,  it  is  simply  justice  to  these  gentlemen  to  assume  that  in 
brief  interviews  with  a  reporter  it  was  impossible  to  put  their 
opinions  into  such  form  as  would  be  suggested  by  an  exhaustive 
and unprqudioed  investigation  of  what  experienoehas  already 
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tia^t,  andUiftt  thd  oondiuiknu  readhod  by  tbem  are  snbjeet  to 
modifieatioiL 

The  aargoment  that  ^  eoSdncatioii  in  a  large  dty  i«  only  an 
eiperiment  yet^^  and  henoe  that  what  may  be  adyiBable  in  smaU 
Western  towns  would  be  hnrtful  in  New  York,  is  worthy  of  oon- 
aideration.  The  Boston  UniTersity  has  been  in  gaeoeaafnl 
iteration  for  several  years,  in  the  midst  of  a  eity  of  more  tiian 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  henoe  im- 
portant for  objeetors  to  determine  a  limit  of  population  at  whioh 
the  benefits  of  co6dacation  are  oounterbalaneed  by  the  speoifie 
evils  resulting  from  numbers,  and  to  give  a  elear  idea  as  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  these  evils.  But  even  in  New  York  Oity 
there  is  one  large  institution  in  whioh  ooMuoation  has  been 
praetieed  for  twenfy-three  years.  At  the  Evening  School  of 
Beienoe  in  CkMper  Inrtitute^  women  are  regular  attendants,  being 
seated  in  the  same  dass-rooms  with  men,  and  subjected  to 
the  same  examinations.  The  writer  has  had  ezoeDentopportuni> 
tifls  for  observing  the  operation  of  ooMueation  in  this  as  well  as 
in  many  other  institutions  whioh  he  has  visited.  The  standard 
of  seholarBfaip  at  Ckx^Mr  Institute  is  necessarily  not  so  high  as 
that  of  Columbia  College,  although  the  writer  has  there  seen  a 
woman  acquit  herself  creditably  in  Differential  Calculus.  If  co> 
Sdncation,  wilii  two  thousand  students  of  all  ages,  from  fifteen 
to  fif^years,  has  long  been  condncted  successfully  in  an  even- 
ing school  in  one  part  of  this  city,  it  becomes  diflicult  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  innovation,  or  mere 
siperiment^  that  would  be  unwarranted,  in  another  institution  of 
the  same  eity,  where  teaohingis  done  only  during  daylight  hours. 

The  conditions  idiieh  tend  to  establish  fixity  in  the  social 
eostoms  of  large  and  old  communities  operate  even  more 
fcntobly  npon  edncational  institutions  that  are  old,  and  in  whioh, 
therefore,  traditions  have  acquired  a  certain  deg^  of  dignity 
nd  saeredness.  With  no  traditions  to  violate,  and  with  indus- 
trial rather  tiian  wealthy  classes  of  sodely  from  which  its  stu- 
dents were  to  be  drawn,  Cooper  Institute  easily  and  naturally 
adopted  tlie  system  of  ooSduoation ;  while  Columbia  College, 
wiUi  the  traditions  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  to  dis- 
place, natunlfy  but  unnecessarily  hesitates  to  followan  exampik 
that  has  been  presented,  with  all  the  success  that  oould  reason- 
ably be  demanded  for  a  doaen  yearsi  by  one  or  more  of  the  beat 
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Bnt  it  u  not  in  Amerioa  alone  that  the  example  has  been  set 
In  diseossing  the  aoademical  estabtishments  of  some  parts  of 
Bmope^  it  was  onoe  remarked  by  the  Sooteh  metaphysieian, 
Dngald  Stewart^  that  they  were  ^  not  without  their  use  to  the 
historian  of  the  hnman  mind.  Immovably  moored  to  the 
same  station  by  the  strength  of  their  cables  and  the  weight  of 
their  anohor%  they  enable  him  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the 
eorrent  by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  borne  along.*  The 
eables  have  been  lately  strained  and  the  anchors  rudely  dragged. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  higher  education  for  women 
in  England  has  been  so  suodnotly  and  dearly  detailed  by  Presi- 
dent Barnard  in  his  annual  reports  for  1880  and  1881  that  there 
can  be  no  necessity  for  its  full  repetition  here.  The  London 
University  since  1878  has  made  no  distinction  of  sex  in  giving 
either  its  examinations  or  its  degrees.  Durham  University, 
England,  last  year  adopted  a  role  admitting  women  to  the  pub- 
lie  examinations  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Girton  Col- 
lege was  established  in  1867  near  Cambridge,. and  Newnham 
OdDege  in  1879,  within  the  city,  to  secure  to  women  the  benefits 
of  instruction  imder  the  university  professors,  who  had  opened 
their  leotore-rooms  to  them.  In  some  courses  the  lectures 
were  repeated  to  women  after  having  been  delivered  to  men;, 
in  others,  th^  were  delivered  to  women  and  men,  seated  to- 
gether in  the  same  audience.  Up  to  1881,  university  degrees 
were  not  there  accorded  to  women,  even  though  fau*ly  won  by 
examination ;  but^  in  response  to  a  petition  signed  by  many  lead- 
ing citLsens,  the  proposition  to  grant  these  degrees  to  women 
was  carried  in  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  a 
vote  of  four  hundred  and  forty  to  thirty-nina  Even  old  Oxford, 
the  venerable  home  of  classics  and  the  synonym  for  conservatism, 
has  been  compelled  by  popular  opinion  to  drag  its  deep-buried 
anchors  and  open  its  doors  to  women.  The  Boyal  University 
of  Ireland  has  recently  announced  that  '^all  prizes,  honors, 
and  degrees  which  it  can  confer  are  open  to  female  as  well  as 
male  students.'  The  University  of  Copenhagen  in  Denmark,  of 
Upsala  in  Sweden,  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Gtoeva  in  Switserlimd, 
and  all  the  universities  in  Italy,  are  open  to  women.  The  writer 
has  been  unable  yet  to  gather  statistics  from  France  and  G^ 
many,  but  reads  that  ^  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  IGnister  (A 
PubUc  Instruction  in  France,  under  the  Empire^  was  to  provide 
courses  of  superior  instruction  for  women  at  the  Sorbonne"; 
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and  that  '^not  a  few  of  the  (German  nniversitiefl  admit  women 
without  question,  and  several  have  oonf  erred  upon  them  the 
highest  aeademio  degrees." 

If  Columbia  OoUege  responds  favorably  to  the  applieation  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  Ptomoting  the  Higher  Education 
of  Women,  it  wiQ  be  not  without  good  precedent  and  eminently 
respectable  company.  Its  trustees  control  its  doors;  they  have 
abundant  legal  power  to  keep  these  dosed.  But  it  may  be  fair 
to  assume  that  their  independence  in  law  is  equaled  by  their 
magnanimity  in  spirit,  and  that  their  counsels  will  be  controlled 
by  reason. 

Mount  HolyokCy  Yassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley  colleges  are 
doing  eKcellent  work,  and  will  continue  this,  even  if  all  our  tmi- 
yersities  are  opened  to  women.  It  is  not  desirable  that  they  should 
be  supplanted  by  the  universities,  and  they  are  in  no  danger.  But 
if  there  be  in  New  York  qualified  women  who  prefer  to  hve  at 
home,  and  take  at  Columbia  College  such  special  courses  as  they 
may  elect,  it  is  a  hardship  that  they  should  be  uncompromisingly 
driven  away,  and  forced  to  assume  the  extra  expense  and  incon- 
venience of  residence  elsewhere,  in  order  to  get  what  is  abun- 
dantly provided  at  their  own  doors.  By  special  courtesy  of  some 
of  the  professors,  a  few  women  have  already  attended  courses  of 
lectures,  with  benefit  to  themselves  and  no  harm  to  the  students 
in  whose  presence  they  sati  All  that  is  now  asked  is  to  extend 
this,  as  a  right,  to  others  of  the  same  sex,  whose  fitness  is  demon- 
strated, but  who  have  no  personal  claims  on  the  professors. 
There  is  no  request  that  the  institution  shall  modify  its  courses 
or  lower  its  stiuidard  of  scholarship  to  please  women.  Were  it  an 
inferior  ooU^e,  with  cast-iron  curriculum,  grinding  out  unfor- 
tunate graduates  from  the  three-cornered  null  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  there  would 
be  little  demand  for  the  extension  of  such  privileges  to  the 
sLsters  of  those  who  are  already  its  students.  No  plea  is  offered 
for  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  close  curricula  of  anti4nated 
boys'  colleges.  It  would  indeed  be  bad  for  the  girls,  if  any 
eould  be  caught  for  such  trituration.  But  the  call  is  for  the 
admiflsion  of  young  women  to  the  elective  courses  of  our 
uniTeoraities. 

Nor  is  there  any  plea  for  co^ucation  in  the  preparatory 
sdiools  of  New  York  city,  or  for  competition  with  these  on  the 
part  of  the  college.    Our  fashionable  female  schoob  must  con- 
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iiamM  S^  to  the  majcpriiyof  yoong  ladies  of  tibe  weaUMer 
eUMpeeaaD  the  ixutroetioa  that  is  desired  for  tliemt  at  least  for 
many  years  to  eome.  Although  some  of  these  sdbools  may  be 
miudi  improved  by  the  reaotiTe  inflaenoe  of  the  eoUege,  the 
qoality  of  the  edoealaoii  they  afford,  whether  solid  or  superficial, 
miist>e(mtiiiiie  to  be  eontrdled,  as  it  is  now  in  most  eases,  by 
popakr  demand.  This  they  can  meet,  but  cannot  eontroL 
Their  tone  Viot  aeoord  with  that  of  the  society  wilii  which  they 
TiSxrate  in  j^ympathy.  Like  resonators,  they  must  reenf6roe  the 
best  elem^ts  that  combine  to  make  np  the  UmAm  of  polite 
society,  each  school  singling  oat  its  own  harmonic,  expressing 
its  own  indiTidnaHty,  and  thns  helping  to  analyse  the  whole. 

Th,e  question  of  admitting  women  will  soon  press  upon  all 
the  bigher  inslitations  of  the  AtJantio  slope.  Harvard  has 
in^torm^dly  answered  it  in  part  by  the  organisation  of  its 
^  Annex.*  Tela  has  opened  its  Art  department  to  women, 
l^e  University  of  Pennsylvania  makes  no  distinction  of  sex  in 
admitting:  to  ita  Medical  department,  its  department  of  Music,  and 
its  laboratory  of  Analytical  Chemistiy.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity l^ul  liy  oourteq^  granted  a  scholarship  to  at  least  one  female 
student  in  higher  mathematics.  The  summons  will  doubtless  be 
beard  within  alew  years  at  Princeton  and  the  Universities  of 
Virginia  and  Georgia;  indeed,  the  call  may  be  expected  along  the 
entire  line.  The  position  of  Columbia  College,  in  the  midst  of  two 
milli.ons  of  inhabitants  forming  one  great  community,  makes  the 
sitaatian  in  this  city  one  of  unusual  interest;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  eoqNwt  that  the  knocking  at  its  doors  will  cease,  even  if 
Ihepresenteffortinbehalf  of  women  be  crushed.  Itissimplyan 
index  of  a  movement  that  is  steadily  becoming  worid-wide,  and 
if  success  is  not  attained  here  during  the  present  generation  it 
inSJL  be  during  the  next  The  jaesent  discussion  is  not  intended 
as  a  piecp  of  special  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  association  lately 
orgai^iaed  in  New  York,  but  as  an  imperfect  exposition  of  what 
lum  to  be  taken  into  view  1^  all  the  <dder  institutions  of  higher 
inslruetifmin  our  country,  except,  perhaps,  the  technical  schools. 
B|[pei|;ie[nfe  in  the  uniyendties  where  co§dncati<m  is  already  in 
foA  cn^eri^on,  bas  shown^  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
majority  of  women  wbo  gain  admittance.  Literary,  historioal, 
wstheti^i  an4  biological  tc^ics  w£D  doubtless  continue  to  be  more 
popular  among  them  than  such  abstract  and  technical  subjects  as 
osfippj  attention.in  our  achoolsof  applied  science^    In  no  case  is 
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there  any  probabilify  ffaat  the  ratio  of  wamen  to  men  among  tibe 
stadentB  will  be  large,  or  ffaat  tibe  preaenee  of  women  will 
prodnee  any  inoonyenienee. 

From  what  has  jnat  been  odd  it  ia  readily  Been  that  the 
writer  ia  no  adyocate  of  the  identieal  eoMneation  of  the  aexea, 
vxj  more  than  of  the  identieal  ednoation  of  aU  members  of  the 
samesaz.  If  there  ia  one  tnith  more  thoronf^y  established  tiian 
all  otfaers  in  modem  edoeation,  it  is  that  of  the  diversity  among 
yoong  bnman  minds  and  the  oonseqnent  neoessity  for  adapta- 
tion to  this  by  presenting  yariety  in  eonrses  of  stody.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  this  neoessity  will  be  generally  reoog- 
piied  in  determining  the  reqnisites  for  admission  to  the  lowest 
as  well  as  gradnation  from  the  highest  HaswfiH  in  our  nniyer> 
sitiea.  Snch  elastioity  implies  no  evil  to  the  traditional  eoorsesi 
like  Greek;  it  only  keeps  out  those  idio  are  naturally  nnJit  for 
aneh  stady,  with  manifest  adyantage  to  tliemselyes  and  equal 
gain  to  the  students  of  Greek,  wko  otherwise  would  be  burdened 
with  nnappreeistiye  aasooiates.  The  same  great  institution  may 
be  eqpable  of  furnishing  yariely  enough  for  all  who  proye  them- 
selyeB  fit  to  enter,  without  distinetion  of  sex.  Columbia  GdDege, 
Mke  Miehigan  Uniyersity,  has  been  steadily  approaching  this 
condition.  Liberty  to  take  adyantage  of  it  is  needful  to  young 
men  as  wen  as  young  women;  and  with  it  the  general  charaeter- 
irtiea  of  each  sez,  as  well  as  of  each  indiyidnal,  will  be  preserved 
and  marked  by  the  courses  of  study  whioh  they  freely  elect  Itis 
fully  possible  to  heed  the  truth  that  sex  peryades  mind  as  well 
as  body,  and  yet  to  furnish  to  both  sexes  in  the  same  iostitution 
the  highest  intellectual  culture  that  is  suited  to  each. 

Bat  the  intellect  is  not  all  of  humanity  \  and  the  uniyersUy 
can  neither  identify  the  sexes  nor  furnish  to  either  of  them  all 
the  physiea],  moral,  religioas,  and  sodal  culture  that  must  be 
united  in  the  highest  type  of  man  or  woman*  It  is  only  a  highly 
ofganixed  part  of  the  great  wotid,  and  thia  in  the  inA,  is  the 
uniyenal  edueator  for  weal  or  woe. 

W.  lii  Conn  SnvmnL 


A  DEFINITION  OF  LIBERTY. 


The  oondnfidoius  arising  from  the  history  of  the  development 
of  oivil  liberty  in  England,  may,  I  contend,  be  summed  up  in 
two  propositions :  First.  Civil  liberty  is  the  result  of  the  restraint 
of  the  legally  acknowledged  and  vested  private  rights  of  the 
more  powerful  individuals  and  classes  of  the  community,  pro- 
vided, Seeandf  That  this  restraint  be  exercised  by  the  sovereign 
people. 

FirsL  Civil  liberty  as  the  result  of  the  restraint  of  private 
rights. 

That  dvil  liberty  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  restraint  of  personal  freedom,  our  penal  statutes 
and  prisons  amply  prove.  It  may,  however,  appear  somewhat 
paradoxical  to  assert  that  it  is  also  dependent  on  the  restraint  of 
rights  of  private  property  and  private  contracts.  Nevertheless, 
the  history  of  dvil  liberty  in  ^gland  condusively  shows  that 
the  right  to  convert  all  manner  of  relations  into  private 
property  and  the  right  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  private 
pro])erty,  are  incompatible  with  the  security  of  private  property, 
and  consequently  incomx>atible  with  liberty  itself;  for  such 
unrestricted  rights  are  nothing  less  than  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  hands  of  the  more  powerful  individuals  and  dasses. 

By  the  conquest  of  1066  one  individual  became  so  powerful 
that^  compared  with  him,.all  the  other  individuals  and  all  dasses 
of  the  community  taken  together,  sink  into  insignificance.  This 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  that  period  the  idea  of  public 
relations  was  unknown,  and  that  of  unlimited  private  rights  was 
recognized.  And  so  William  of  Normandy,  conquering  England, 
acquired  it  as  his  private  property  in  unrestricted  ownership, 
with  the  inddental  right  of  converting  all  rdations  springing 
out  of  the  land  into  appurtenances  of  it  And  thus,  as  owner,  not 
only  did  he  have  a  paramount  title  to  the  soil,  so  that  all  who 
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oeeopied  it  held  it  by  bis  good-will  and  pleasure,  and  sabjeet  to 
the  oonditions  wbioh,  by  oontraot,  be  ohose  to  impose  upon  it$ 
bat  likewise  all  the  proeeeds  issning  out  of  land  and  eonstitnt- 
ing  the  moyable  property  of  the  tenants  became  mere  appnrte- 
nanoes  of  the  land,  and  were  held  by  others  only  to  the  ertent 
permitted  by  him.  Consequently,  whenever  he  required  the 
possession  of  these  moyables,  he  was  jostifled  in  seizing  them 
by  taxation  or  purveyance,  as  he  merely  took  back  his  own.  Since 
it  was  impossible  to  folly  enjoy  his  property  unless  peace  were 
kept  in  his  domains,  peace  became  an  appurtenance  of  them,  and 
there  was  an  implied  contract  imposed  npon  all  who  were  snf- 
fered  by  him  to  dwell  upon  them,  not  to  commit  an  injury  on 
the  King's  peace.  Whoever  broke  the  peace,  therefore,  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  the  contract,  nnder  which  alone  he  held 
anything  whatever,  and  conseqnently  forfeited  all  he  held.  If 
the  King,  in  his  mercy,  allowed  the  offender  to  retain  a  por- 
tion when  the  offense  was  not  too  heinons,  it  was  a  matter  of 
mercy,  and  called  an  amercement  And  as  it  was  difficult,  or 
perhaps  impossible,  to  mainfjiin  peace  intact  tmless  the  tenants 
of  his  great  manor  dealt  jnstly  with  each  other,  the  dominion  of 
the  relations  of  justice  as  appendant  to  that  of  peace  was  one  of 
the  necessary  appurtenances  to  the  land.  Bat,  of  coarse,  this  did 
not  give  a  right  to  any  one  to  compel  the  King  to  protect  him 
against  the  injustice  of  his  neighbor.  This  protection  was  always 
afiivor  which  the  King  might  grant,  but  for  the  granting  of  which 
he  was  jastified  in  exacting  a  compensation.  Just  as  necessaiy 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  was  the  control  of  the  relations 
arising  oat  of  the  commerce  of  his  tenants  among  themselves, 
and  with  foreigners.  Therefore,  the  dominion  of  markets, 
fairs,  coinage,  exchange,  weights  and  measares,  and  many  other 
things  of  this  natare,  became,  likewise,  a  private  right  apparte- 
nant  to  the  land.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  owner  of  this 
vast  property  might  defend  it  against  all  enemies  within  and 
withoat,  and  that  it  was  part  of  the  contract  of  all  his 
tenants  to  assist  him  in  this  defense,  and  that,  in  conseqaence 
tiie  dominion  of  war  was  also  a  necessary  appartenance  of  his 
ownership.  These  services  he  coold  exact  either  in  the  shape  of 
men  or  money,  or  in  necessaries,  and  coald,  of  course,  as  owner, 
oomnmte  these  one  with  another. 

And  this  complete  ownership  had,  by  the  time  of  King  John, 
beoome,  through  the  continued  enjoyment  of  a  century  and  a 
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haHif  as  thovovghiy  vwtod  a  light  as  it  is  poeaible  to  oonoeiTie. 
A  complete  proof  of  this  is  loond  in  the  fact  that  this 
King  performed  the  extreme  act  of  ownerdiip^that  of  aliena- 
tion. In  1213  he  eonvejed  England  with  all  its  appnrtenanees 
to  Pope  Innocent^  who  reoonveyed  it  to  him  in  fee-farm  subject 
to  a  rent  of  1000  marks;  and  that  this  eonveyanee  and  reoon- 
▼ejance  were  conoidered  strictly  within  ri^t  is  endenoed  by  the 
fact  that  the  rent  was  paid  thronghont  the  reigns  of  Henry  UL, 
Edward  L,  and  Edward  JL,  and  part  of  that  of  Edward  IIL,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter.  And  among  the  numberless 
other  evidences  of  the  King's  vested  rights  of  private  property 
in  the  kingdom  of  England,  I  shall  only  advance  that  as  late  as 
1271,  Edward  L,  while  yet  heir-apparent^  devised  the  kingdom 
with  aU  its  appurtenances  to  his  execntorsi  to  administer  the 
same  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs. 

And  this  vast  estate  with  its  immense  revenues,  in  the  shape 
of  reliefs,  wardships,  marriages,  aids,  and  escheats,  its  direct 
issues  of  the  land }  and  in  the  shape  of  taxation  and  purveyance, 
forfeiture  and  ameroement,  purchase  money  of  judicial  writs, 
tolls,  customs,  coinage, — its  indirect  issues;  this  vast  estate,  I 
repeat  was  managed  entirely  on  bosiness  principles — that  is,  on 
the  basis  of  the  self-interest  of  its  owner. 

His  great  officers  and  council,  therefore^  were  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  his  private  servants,  and  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  his  tenants  in  regard  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of 
these  was  always  resented  as  an  unwarrantable  impertinence. 
When  Richard  IL  was  petitioned  by  Parliament  to  remove  his 
chancellor,  he  replied  indignantly  that  he  would  not  remove  the 
meanest  scullion  of  his  kitchen  at  their  request  The  answer 
shows  that  for  the  king  the  difference  between  a  lord  chanceUcnr 
and  a  scullion  was  one  in  degree — not  in^kind — the  one  as  the 
other  being  only  his  servant,  and  no  one  else^s  servant. 

It  was  for  the  better  coUeotion  of  his  revenues  that  he  divided 
England  into  the  bailiwicks  of  oounties  and  hundreds,  over  which 
he  set  his  sheriffs,  esoheators^  and  others,  as  his  stewards  or  his 
farmers,  responsible  only  to  him,  and  holding  their  offices  as 
tenements  from  the  king,  in  fee,  for  life,  or  for  a  less  estate  by 
the  various  tenures  in  wMch  land  itself  was  held.  And  for  the 
reason  that  the  relation  of  the  king  to  subjects  was  the  private 
one  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  Ck>uTt  of  Exchequer,  the 
guardian  of  his  treasory,  into  which  oourt  all  payments  of  wha^ 
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ew  nature  .were  .eoDeoted,  ml  ill  4iAon«meBt  of  wliatew 
nature-^ wbeUier  for  building  of  tuHBimf  manTiIng  of  dupii  or 
■etiling  of  batchen^and  grooenflnUa  for  the  lioiiaehold^-. were 
indiaeriminately  rendered,  waa  fhe  faif^iflat  eonzt  of  the  realm; 
where  the  eapital  jnatioiaxy  presided,  where  the  dhanoeUor  sold 
his  write,  and  whenee  the  juatieea  itinerant  were  sent  all  irm 
EInglaad,  to  jndge  and  to  oversee  the  oolleetion  of  tazea  and 
rentB|  and  aeenre  faithful  jetomB  of  the  Idng^s  Tariona  reTennes. 

Bat  aoi^  private  ri^^te  and  revennee,  sneh  ownership  and 
management  of  an  entire  kingdom  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, were  inoompatihle  with  eivil  liberfy;  for  where  one  has 
abeohite  freedom,  there  all  others  ean  have  none  whatever.  80^ 
be  the  ri^ts  of  their  lord  ever  so  vested,  be  the  interference  with 
them  ever  so  greatly  to  be  reprehended,  the  tenants  of  the  manor 
of  ISngland  no  sooner  felt  themselves  strong  enough,  than  th^ 
began  the  struggle  to  restrain  these  rights,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  exercised  to  their  rain*  l^j  main  f  oroe  they  ex- 
torted the  Great  Charter  whioh  restrioted  royal  liberty,  and 
diminished  the  royal  revenue  in  every  partioolftr;  and  they 
ebmg  to  it,  althongh  it  was  quashed  and  cursed  by  the  Pope  as 
sdbversive  of  every  principle  of  private  property  and  vested 
rights.  Tet  the  victory  at  Buimymede  was  only  the  first  round 
in  the  struggle.  It  continued  for  nearly  five  hundred  years 
thareafter,  until,  step  by  step,  the  kkig  was  not  only  restrained  in 
Ae  exercise  of  his  private  sovereign  rights,  but  actually  deprived 
of  every  vestige  of  them,  and  from  an  absolute  owner  of  all  Eng^ 
land,  was  eonverted  into  a  mere  trustee,  with  the  duty  of  execut- 
ing for  the  public  good,  and  in  a  regulated  manner,  the  functions 
proscribed  to  him.  I  need  hardly  urge  that  each  of  these  depri- 
vations and  conversions,  though  interfering  witii  ri^ts  vested 
for  centuries,  is  universally  conceded  to  have  been  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  civil  liberty. 

The  restraint  of  the  king,  however,  was  only  one  phase  of 
this  development;  other  elements  of  society  required  restriction  no 
less  than  he.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  church — 
owner  of  the  domain  of  conscience.  For,  absolute  as  the  king 
might  have  been,  his  power  only  extended  to  temporalities — to 
matters  of  the  body  and  this  world:  affairs  of  the  soul,  and  eon* 
eeming  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  were  sacred,  and  as  t^  middle 
ages  knew  of  no  relations  which  might  not  be  turned  into  prop* 
erty,  were  held  by  the  church  in  ownership.    This  ownership 
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was  moreover  ezoeedingly  profitable,  and  brongbt  in  large  rere- 
nues  in  the  form  of  tithes,  jMiymentB  for  indulgences,  dispensa- 
tions, the  control  of  probates  of  testaments,  marriages,  penalties 
for  infringement  of  ceremonial  laws  and  justice.  And  besides 
these  general  revenues  of  the  national  church,  the  Pope,  as 
Supreme  Lord  of  the  Church,  had  a  vested  right  in  many  special 
revenues  arising  from  provisions,  translations,  appeals,  Peter's- 
pence,  and  other  sources.  And  all  these  rights  were  again  and 
again  acknowledged  and  guaranteed  by  solemn  charters,  and 
designated  collectively  as  the  liberties  of  the  church. 

But  these  liberties  and  rights  proved  tyrannicaL  A  long 
struggle  ensued,  and  after  they  had  first  been  restrained,  and 
then  seized  by  the  long,  they  were  finally  either  abolished,  or 
converted  into  the  public  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation. 

And  yet  the  restraint  of  both  the  sovereigns,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  was  not  sufQcient  to  secure  dvil  liberty.  It  required 
restraint  of  subjects  as  welL  In  the  first  rank  of  these  we  may 
consider  the  king's  officers,  great  and  inferior,  who  had  vested 
rights  in  their  offices  as  tenements,  held  either  in  fee,  or  for 
life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  generally  for  a  valuable  and 
legally  valid  consideration.  Civil  liberty  was  not  reconcilable, 
however,  with  such  vested  private  righte,  and  they  were  con- 
verted into  public  trusts,  just  as  the  king's  had  been.  Akin 
to  these  were  the  rights  of  private  persons  to  the  various  muni- 
cipal offices  in  fee  and  for  a  less  estate,  and  the  rights  of  mem- 
bers of  dose  corporations ;  also  those  of  boroughs  in  Parliament. 
All  of  these  were  ruthlessly  swept  away  in  the  progress  of  liberty. 

But  the  rights  of  those  whose  station  was  altogether  private, 
were  just  as  unceremoniously  interfered  with.  The  great 
tenants  held  of  their  landlord  not  only  the  land  with  its 
incidents  of  relief,  wardship,  marriage,  escheats,  aids,  and 
its  viUein  population, — they  also  had  let  out  to  them  the 
domains  of  peace,  of  justice,  of  commerce,  with  all  the  revenues 
(exceedingly  important)  attached  to  these  tenements.  As  lords 
of  their  manors  with  respect  to  their  own  tenants  and  villeins, 
they,  of  course,  held  in  their  persons  the  right  of  defense  of 
the  same,  and  thus  they  became  lords  of  the  domain  of  war  with 
respect  to  their  neighbors ;  and  their  tenants  were  compelled  to 
f oUow  them  in  their  expeditions,  and  assist  them  in  their  defense, 
or  pay  a  commutation  exactiy  as  they  themselves  were  bound  to 
do  toward  their  lord  paramount,  the  king.  So  they  could  dose  up 
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Aeir  pomcmrions  against  strangera,  and  take  toll  for  paaaage 
tfaroagh  them,  on  highways  and  on  xxvara.  They  were  also  pos> 
sessed  of  the  right  or  enlisting  others  besides  their  tenants  under 
ilieir  banners  by  piiTate  eontraot,  the  right  of  liveries  as 
it  was  oalled,  which  though  oooasioning  oonsiderable  outlay 
was  yet  ezoeedingly  benefleial  to  them,  in  enabling  them  to 
reimburse  themselves  with  profit  by  disseising  their  poorer 
neighbors  or  patting  them  under  tribute. 

All  these  valuable  Tested  ri^^ts,  no  less  than  those  of  king 
church,  ofBU^ers,  oorporationSy  and  boroughs,  were  inoompatibh 
with  civil  liberty,  and  were  abolished  after  long  and  bittei 
stmgc^es. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strugig^  of  crown,  church,  and  noUes  fot 
fhe  purpose  of  restraining  one  another,  and  of  eadi  to  secure 
unrestrained  mastery  for  itself,  there  arose  another  element—* 
capital;  which,  in  the  measure  that  the  others  were  mutually 
weakening  eadi  other,  gained  such  power  that  the  ci^italistic 
class  became  the  dominant  one  of  the  community.  By  means  of 
its  dominaney  it  secnred  to  itself  what  may  be  termed  freedom 
of  commerce,  a  freedom  which,  VOkb  that  of  crown,  church,  and 
nobles,  redounding  to  the  advantage  of  a  part  of  the  community 
merely,  proved  incompatible  with  dvil  liberty.  It  brou^^t 
in  its  train,  not  only  the  right  of  extreme  exploitation  of  labor 
by  capital,  but  also  a  genenl  crowding  downward  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  less  wealthy  by  the  wealthiest  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  limit  its  freedom  and  abolish  some  of  the  private 
rights  that  had  been  acquired,  and  had  become  vested  through  it ; 
and  the  restraining  process,  begun  about  fUty  years  ago,  has  not 
as  yet  reached  its  final  stage.  Among  the  numerous  acts  of  Par- 
liament signalising  the  progress  in  liberty  by  means  of  the 
limitation  referred  to,  I  sihall  only  instance  a  few ; 

The  light  of  contracting  between  masters  and  children  and 
their  goardians^  and  master  and  women  generally,  was  restrained 
1^  a  succession  of  factory  and  workshop  laws,  accompanied  by  a 
strict  factory  inspection,  throwing  private  management  open  to 
public  scrutiny  under  the  sanction  of  public  penalties ;  reducing 
the  factory  or  workshop  from  being  the  castle  of  its  lord  to  a  quasi- 
public  institution,  and  putting  an  end  to  his  right  of  conducting 
his  business  according  to  strict  *'  business  prindples"  alone.  The 
agricultural  and  mining  interests  and  establishments  of  various 
oUier  kinds  were  put  under  similar  restraint&    So  the  vested 
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right  of  13i6  coipildyw  t0  bid  tmb  ftott  rs^ooriUlitijr  fot  Moidfliili 
to  hk  wmfanen  iraa  aboKdied  fey  the  ^  Bmpl^^ 
and  all  adknoidedgineiit  of  sdoIl  aapreme  iitoperiy  in  rotten 
hnlksi  as  would  peormit  the  owner  to  send  them  to  sea  laden  with 
hnman  fraght^  waa  put  an  end  to.  The  proprietofa  of  animala 
were  pnt  nnder  Hmitationa  of  their  firoperiy  xighta  by  TarioQa 
^Gontagiotifl  IMaeaaea"'  aota^  and  landlords  were  no  leas 
restrioted  by  a  oompLete  sanitary  eode.  In  Ireland  even  the 
amount  of  rent  whioh  a  landlord  could  ohaige  was  no 
longer  leift  to  his  free  arbitrament^  and  the  remittal  of  all 
arrears  beyond  a  certain  term  of  years,  deereed.*  As  it  was 
thought  oppressive  that  private  individuals  should  operate  telfr> 
graphs  they  were  converted  into  public  property;  and  railway 
corporations^  though  not  yet  so  converted,  have  been  much 
restrained.  Moreover,  as  in£rect  means  of  restricting  capital, 
trades-unions  have  been  expressly  sanctioned  by  statutes;  and 
land-owners  have  been  deprived  of  the  Tested  right  to  improve- 
ments made  by  their  tenants.  All  in  aU,  we  may  say  that  the 
people  of  Bngland  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  aoquired 
rights  of  capitalists  are  no  more  saered  than  had  been  those 
of  king,  church,  officers,  and  landlords,  and  as  these  were  abol> 
ished  so  must  those  be,  whenever  the  SKerase  of  them  beoomes 
oppressive. 

Seotmd.  liberty  re^idres  a  popular  sovereignly. 

By  the  conquest,  as  we  have  seen,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
England  became  vested  in  a  single  individual  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  the  tyrannies  of  this  individual's  successors 
had  been  heaped  up  to  such  a  degree  that  the  principal  subjeets 
revolted,  extorted  a  charter  liy  yirtne  of  which  the  sovereign 
submitted  to  many  restraints,  and  placed  the  means  of  enf  oroing 
these  restraints  in  the  hands  of  a  committee.  An  individual 
soTereign,  restrained  liy  fear  of  the  most  powerful  subjects, 
might  seem  to  constitute  a  more  liberal  form  of  government 
than'  an  unrestrained  one.  In  reality,  however^  it  does  not 
The  unsettling  of  the  sovereignly  only  increases  the  number 
of  tjrrants,  and  proves  to  be  a  step  backward  rather  than 
forward*    And  thus  the  committees  charged  with  canying  out 

*  Thif  portloii  of  the  Iiod  set  has  been  eeetfled  m  deprtfing  hmdlordfl  ef 
their  property,  end  ee  Mng  extreme  soeialiBni;  struigely  enon^  I  think, 
when  we  remember  that  bankmptej  Uwi  do  e  Toxy  simQer  th^og^  and  yet 
BO  one  dreems  oC  imlUnff'  them'aoelnJJBtle. 
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iSbB  MagnA  Oharta  under  Houy  IH  «ad  Edwaid  11.,  ss  well  as 
an  aabaeqnent  ones,  were  short-livedf  and  a  restoratioii  of  the 
abedote  Bwaj  of  the  king  waa  always  hailed  as  a  diminatioii  of 
tyraimy.  After  the  oonatitatioii  had  Tihmted  for  over  a  hundred 
yean  between  the  nnreBtrained  individual  sovereign  and  flie 
sovereign  resimined  1^  individnailSy  each  party  sought  to  draw 
over  to  itself  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  eonunanity,  and  thns 
was  engendered  the  power  of  Parliament,  When  this  body  had 
become  strong  enongh  to  exercise  an  important  inflnenoe — that 
]S|  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lEL — the  third  phase  of  onr  history  is 
entered  upon.  It  is  dharaoterised  by  the  restraint  of  the  sove- 
reign through  the  inflnenoe  of  barons  and  knights  in  Parliament 
This  farm  of  government  was  essayed  for  neaziy  one  hundred  and 
ilffy  years,  and,  like  the  preoeding  ones,  was  unable  to  bring  about 
civil  liberty.  The  oppression,  indeed,  which  it  exercised  became 
unbearable,  and  again  the  absolute  sovereignty  was  gladly  per- 
mitted to  reside  with  an  individual;  whom,  it  was  hoped,  the 
leesona  of  the  past  might  have  taught  the  necessity  of  restraining 
himself  for  the  sake  of  his  own  safely.  But  Edward  lY.  died 
without  having  secured  the  crown  for  his  heir,  and  after  a  brief 
season,  bordering  on  anarchy  with  its  attendant  honors,  the 
kingdom  was  conquered  by  Henry  Tudor. 

But  the  second  conqueror  was  animated  1^  motives  diif erent 
from  those  of  the  first  Instead  of  relying  on  the  great  and 
powerful  nobles  for  his  support— and  to  that  end,  still  further 
emiohing  and  exalting  them — he  schemed  to  overthrow  and 
ruin  them.  This  brought  about  a  fifth  phase  in  our  history,  in 
whioh  the  absolute  sovereign,  though  still  an  individual,  uses  his 
own  unrestrained  powers  to  restrain  the  great  and  wealthy 
oppressors  of  the  people. 

Many  historians,  too  much  engrossed  with  the  idea  that 
oppE^ossion  can  come  only  from  the  king,  consider  the  period  of 
the  Tudors  a  retrograde  movement  in  liberty^  and  are  at  loss  to 
understand  how  absolutism  oould  be  tamely  submitted  to  by  a 
people  already  experieoeed  in  parliamentary  government  They 
forget  that  the  sovereign  is  not  necessarily  the  sole  oppressor— 
and  that  he  may  even  himself  permit  many  oppressions,  and  yet 
relieve  the  peofile,  if  the  oppressions  are  directed  against  those 
who  are  thenuMlves  oppressors.  Fortunately,  too,  for  the 
Tudors,  the  Befcmnation  took  place  during  their  reign,  and  they 
ftiUy  availed  themselves  of  it 
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Until  that  events  the  soreragnty  of  tbe  kingSi  however  abeo- 
Ivte  at  times  it  might  have  beeiii  vraa  oonstaDtij  hampered  bj 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  extend  to  spiritual  matters,  over  whieh 
another  lord,  the  Pope,  had  foil  eontroL  This  dnality  of  the 
sovereignty,  though  it  mig^t  have  been  beneAeial  for  a  time^  irss 
iinafly  seen  to  be  ineompatibto  with  progress  in  liberty,  and  so  the 
assomption  of  ehureh  snpremaey — of  the  headship  in  the  domain 
efoonscienoe,  as  well  as  in  that  of  material  things — proved  of  the 
most  momentous  advantage  to  the  eaose  of  liberty.  The  assnmp- 
tion,  moreover,  bronght  a  new  relation  to  the  kingship  itself — it 
invcilved  a  responsibility  to  an  acknowledged  Supreme  Being, 
whose  vicegerent  on  eartii  the  king  had  beoome.  It  gave  some- 
thing peculiarly  saered  to  the  oharaeter  of  sovereignty,  which 
raised  the  sovereign  from  the  condition  of  a  private  individual 
into  the  holder  of  a  great  public  trust  It  bore  with  it  also  another 
incident:  the  care  of  the  poor,  hitherto  the  wards  of  the  monas- 
teries. This  care  was  a  duty  that  could  not  be  shirked,  which 
was  enforced  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  dreumstances,  and 
which,  theref («e,  required  neither  a  committee  nor  a  parlia- 
ment to  compel  tiie  king  to  give  it  his  attention.  And  thus  the 
absolute  sovereignly  of  the  Tudors  was  of  a  nature  entirely 
diiferent  from  that  of  the  Norman  and  the  Plantagenet  kings; 
and  contained  within  itself  something  of  a  public  character  in 
whieh  germs  of  liberty  reside. 

Tet  the  ^Nf^  ilMio  kingdiip,  in  spite  of  its  high  sense  of  duty, 
after  a  lengthy  trial  proved  itsdf  to  be  as  incapable  of  actually 
securing  civil  liberty  as  the  previous  forms  of  sovereignty  had 
been*  Fortunately,  by  destroying  the  overweening  power  of  the 
great  Lords,  it  had  proportionately  raised  the  condition  of  the 
Oommons ;  these,  comprising  a  fiur  greater  portion  of  the  people 
than  the  Lords,  could,  in  a  measure,  be  said  to  repreisent  them, 
and  were,  therefore^  better  instruments  for  the  advancement  of 
liberty  than  the  Lords  had  been.  And  so  these  very  Commons, 
after  having  been  the  most  subservient  tool  of  absolutism ;  after 
having  almost  done  away  with  themselves  by  giving  the  King's 
proclamations  a  force  superior  even  to  enacted  statutes ;  after 
having  empowered  the  'Emg  to  devise  his  crown  by  will ;  after 
baving  changed  even  their  creed  again  and  again  at  the  nod 
and  beck  of  their  master,  gradually  recover  both  their  power  and 
their  sense  of  it,  and,  examining  into  the  bases  of  the  sovereignty 
of  one  by  divine  rigjit  and  freely  critiaising  them,  totally  deny 
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flMir  TBlidilj,  and  send  flie  aorereign  to  tlia  teaffold.  The 
BeatorationBhowB  ns  the  anomaly  of  a  ao^araign  bj  divine  right 
leatrained  Yty  a  Pariiament — a  condition  too  illogical  to  last 
And  idien,  finally,  this  aoveragn  goes  so  fiur  as  to  attempt  to 
again  divest  himself  of  hia  supremacy  in  the  domain  of  oon- 
aeienoe^  in  favor  of  a  foreign  lord,  the  whole  people  rise  as  one 
man,  and,  thorooc^y  satisiied  that  individual  sovereignty  in 
any  form  is  incompatible  with  fnU  liberty,  abolish  individual 
sovereignty,  and  replaoe  it  by  that  of  the  Parliament. 

Bat  was  this  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  from  an  individual 
to  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  oommimity  in  their  corporate 
capacity  sufAcient  to  insure  liberty  f  Certainly  not  The  reign 
ef  Parliament  is  signalised  by  the  oppression  of  the  unrepre- 
sented classes.  The  whole  machineryof  government  was  strained 
to  enable  capital  to  increase  its  profits  by  a  proportionate  increase 
ef  the  miseries  of  labor.  Pariiamentary  liberty  became  synony- 
mous with  unrestrained  exploitation  of  the  weaker  by  the 
stronger,  of  the  emxdoyed  by  the  employer,  of  wives  by  husbands, 
ef  children  by  parents. 

An  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  unrepresented  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  encroachments  of  their  rulers  were  checked  l^ 
Draconic  laws.  Combinations  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  their  c(mditions  were  forbidden  by  numerous  and  ever- 
reeuiring  enactments.  Not  only  were  all  contracts  to  combine 
for  flie  purpose  of  lessening  the  hours  of  labor,  or  advancing 
wages,  declared  void,  but  they  were  put  in  the  category  of 
Busdemeanors,  and  severe  penalties  were  attached  to  them; 
indeed,  the  mere  making  of  a  request  to  assist  such  movements 
by  money  subscriptions  was  punished  by  im]xrisonment 

If  a  workman  quitted  his  service  before  his  time  oqpired, 
he  was  guilty  of  a  penal  offense,  and  thus  the  employer  was  able 
to  put  on  the  screw  at  his  jdeasure,  using  for  his  guide  nothing 
higher  than  his  enlightened  self-interest.  And  if  workmen, 
under  these  conditions,  sought  to  flee  from  their  iTihuman  sur- 
roundings by  emigrating  into  more  f avoralde  countries,  they 
were  stopped  by  a  most  stringent  law  against  enticing  artificers 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  against  exporting  their  tools.  This 
kept  a  full  supply  at  labor  on  hand,  and  made  it  cheap.  On 
the  other  hand,  manufacturers  were  expressly  authorised  to 
meet  and  elect  inspectors  of  work;  these  inspectors  were  em- 
powered to  enter  the  dwellings  of  workmen  at  all  reasonable 
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hoon  and  ezumaie  their  irork,  and  if  the  iroik  was  not  m 
eompUanoe  witii  the  numifold  statates  regolatiiig  the  Tarioas 
kinds  of  work,  enaeted  ainoe  the  time  of  the  Edwarda,  it  was 
their  duty  to  proaeeate  the  workmen,  and  their  nnsnpported 
oath  was  sniBcient  to  eon^iet  The  laws  of  apprentioeshq)  of 
Elizabeth  were  abolished,  and  the  journeymen  who  had  entered 
and  completed  their  apprentioeahip  in  obedienoe  to,  and  in  relianoe 
upon  theae  laws,  were  deprived  of  their  Taloable  rights  withont 
one  penny  of  oompensation.  The  rights  of  the  poorer  elmroea 
to  the  soil  were  even  lees  regarded  than  their  rights  to  a  fair 
retnm  for  their  onthiy  of  labor.  Over  fonr  millions  of  aorea  of 
the  common  land  of  the  kingdom  were  indosed,  that  is,  wrested 
from  the  poor  and  bestowed  on  the  wealthy.  While  these 
freed  themselves  from  all  bnrdens  on  their  land  in  regard  to 
their  lord,  the  king,  they  retained  theae  bnrdens  on  oopy-hold 
tenures  on  the  land  held  of  them,  although  their  rights  to  those 
dues  were  less  defensible  than  those  of  the  king  to  dues  from  their 
tenures.  For  the  loss  of  most  of  his  rights  they  compensated 
the  king,  not  by  a  tax  on  their  lands,  which  gained  everything, 
but  by  an  excise,  which  they  knew  would  chiefly  fall  on  the  poor, 
who  gained  nothing  by  their  abolition. 

All  these  tyrannical  laws  were  supplemented  by  others,  whidi 
made  the  want  of  visible  means  of  subsistence  a  penal  offense^ 
and  the  workman  who  might  refuse  to  work  on  inhuman  terms 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  and  publicly  whipped. 

The  ruling  classes,  moreover,  possessed  a  machinery  for  ex- 
ecuting these  laws  to  the  utmost  degree  of  exactness  and  rigid- 
ity. The  justice  of  the  peace,  capitalist  and  landlord  himself, 
and  united  by  all  family  and  social  ties,  and  all  the  promptings 
of  self-interest  with  the  legislature,  was,  to  the  poor  man,  a  far 
more  terriVle  tribunal  than  the  Star  Chamber  had  ever  been  to 
the  rich.  In  the  latter  the  accused  was  at  least  judged  bj  men 
of  his  own  rank  and  station,  by  his  peers  \  but  the  poor  man, 
like  the  king,  had  no  peers,  and  his  judges  were  instigated,  not 
only  by  their  duty  to  the  sovereign,  but  also  by  an  inborn 
antqwthy  and  class  hatred.  Magna  Gharta  and  the  BiU  of  Bights 
were  enq^ty  names,  and  of  no  avail  to  the  victim  of  the  petty 
justice^  Bummarf  jurisdiction.  And  besides  his  capacity  aa 
criminal  judge,  he  was  also  empowered  to  interfere  in  all  con- 
iliota  of  a  dvil  nature  between  empk^yer  and  emplojte;  and  in 
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A  master,  and  oonneotedby  all  interesta  and  tiea  with  the  master-* 
was  the  arbiter.  Even  the  finding  of  the  rates  of  wages  was  in- 
trusted to  him ;  a  precautionary  measurei  to  shut  oat  the  op- 
pressed from  the  last  avenne  of  eseape  from  their  aad  fate. 

And  now  if  we  add  to  these  sins  of  commission  hy  par]ia> 
mentazy  goyemment^  only  the  single  one  of  omission,  which 
permitted  the  harbaroiis  clearing  of  estate — that  is,  the  eviction 
of  tenants  from  lands  held  and  tilled  by  them  in  order  to  con- 
vert these  into  sheep  walks  and  deer  forests,  and  thns  caosed  the 
destitation  and  starvation  of  thonsands  npon  thonsands  of  indns- 
trioos  citiieDS  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
aheady  bloated  wealth  of  the  titular  land-owner,  and  of  maldng 
labor  still  cheaper  in  the  dties,  we  have  a  piotnre  of  tyranny  in 
tiie  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  which  that  of  the 
Tudor  and  the  Plantagenet  periods  might  seem  preferable. 

But  the  people  did  not  seek  to  go  back  to  the  sovereignty  of 
tiie  boarons  or  of  the  king,  to  feudalism,  or  absolutism  (by  again 
nanowing  the  basis  of  ^  sovereignty)  in  order  to  find  allevia- 
tion from  opprearion;  on  the  contrary,  profiting  by  the  leasons  of 
history,  they  widened  the  basis,  and  converted  the  sovereignly 
of  individuals  or  clarniwi  into  that  of  the  people  at  large. 

And  this  sovereignty  carries  within  it  all  the  potentialities 
required  for  the  final  oonsommation  of  a  perfectly  free  condition 
of  society;  for,  comprising  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  society,  it 
is  logically  not  incapable  of  bringing  about  a  complete  harmony 
among  them.  That  in  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  it  has  not 
entirely  undone  all  the  evOs  resulting  from  the  oppressions  of 
many  hundred  years  of  feudalism,  of  two  hundred  years  of 
absolute  monarchy,  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the 
sovereignly  of  capital,  is  natoraL  If  it  had  done  so  it  would 
have  proceeded  indeed,  too  rapidly,  and  worked,  itself^  an  op- 
pveaaion  which  might  have  led  to  a  reaction.  But  that  it  has 
made  an  undoubted  and  substantial  advance,  the  statute  books 
testUy;  these  indeed  have  completely  altered  their  tone  and 
have  taken  on  the  color  of  humanity  as  previously  they  had  the 
color  of  barbarism.  While  formerly  all  combinations  among 
wQikmen  to  better  their  conditions  were  treated  as  crimes,  now 
they  are  ezpresdy  legaMsed  and  encouraged.  While  formerly 
the  flnplflyem  qppointed  their  own  creataies  as  Inq^eetorBi  in 
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otdflp  to  opptfOiB  fbs  mnfanoiiy  wfw  tlio  gowimiQiiit  tslarids  % 
TOspeotaUe  olan  of  agents  in  order  to  fanng  about  an  aUeviation 
«C  thflir  condition.  While  formerly  tiie  hours  of  labor  wero  fixed 
so  as  to  pnnish  the  laborer  who  irorked  leesy  they  are  now  fixed  so 
as  to  panish  the  capitalist  who  ezaots  more.  While  formerly  land 
aets  were  fdr  the  purpose  of  evieting^  human  beiogs  in  oxder  to 
hasten  the  aeonmnlation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  favored 
ebunes,  now  the  land  aets  are  f orthe  pnrposeof  restraining  eviction 
and  protecting  the  interestB  of  human  beings  against  the  selfish- 
ness of  aoeoAiulators.  While,  in  short,  formerly,  constitution 
and  law  had  ft^care  onJ^for  the  property  of  the  rich,  now  they 
deem  the  property  of  all  classes  worthy  of  protection.  And 
Mnce  the  year  1882,  hardly  a  session  of  parlistment  has  passed 
whidi  has  not  contributed  something  toward  the  development  of 
humsnitarian  principlea^  and  which  has  not  been  a  step  forwaid 
in  dvilisation. 

This  ftdvanoei  too,  has  been  peaceful,  eonsenralsve,  with  due 
regard  for  all  reasonable  acquired  rights^  and  is  at  the  same  time 
not  only  a  prbof  that  popular  sovereignly  is  n  requisite  of  civil 
liberty,  but  also  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  ekpected  of  it^  as  it 
becomes  daily  better  understood  and  better  trusted. 

TkML  The  definition  of  civil  liberty. 

As'the  result  of  our  invesligaticm  we  are  now  able  to  fonnn- 
late  a  definitioh  of  civil  liberty^  a  definition  embodying  n. 
princ^le  that^msy  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
and  fuznisha  canon  of  eritiaism  for  lawa  already  euacted.  It 
is  this: 

Qivil'libflirty  is  the  result  of  the  lostiaint  CKereised  by  the 
sovereign  people  on  the  more  powerful  individuals  and  elnsses 
of  the  •community,  preventing  them  from  availing  themselves 
tif  the  excess  of  their  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  classes. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  call  attention  tothe  faet  that  in  this 
definition  the  word  classes  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  caste,  so  that 
each  person  is  not  considered  as  confined  to  «  sinf^  dass;  on 
flia  contrary  it  is  assumed  that  every  person  actually  bdongs 
to  several  dasses,  in  one  of  which  indeed  he  may  act  as  oppress- 
or, while  in  the  other  he  may  be  himself  oppressed.  It  is  abo 
to  be  remarked  that  the  same  dass  may  be  at  the  same  time 
oppressor  and  oppressed;  thus  the  manufacturing  classes  may 
tarn  the  H^wttosnhmsnl  of  SMiiopoHios^  and  as  SBflh  be 
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trppneaeAf  ifUe  at  tilie  nme  time  fhey  theounitveB  aiaj  bo  op- 
prooDors  of  tiieir  frorkmen* 

In  the  second  place  I  must  call  attention  to  thC'  faet  tiiat  the 
princi^e  contained  in  the  definition,  far  from  beLonf  in  confiict 
with  the  rights  of  private  property  is,  on  the  oontraiy^  theiryerj 
ssfegoard  and  maintenanoe. 

A  person  has  no  more  right  to  nse  his  properly  fbc  the  pu^ 
pose  of  encroiaching  on  others,  than  he  has  to  commit  b  nuisance 
bymeansof  it  And  jnst  as  he  is  restrained  from  the  latter  in 
the  very  interosts  of  private  property,  so  he  may  be  in  the 
former  case*  In  fact^  the  encroachment  of  monopolies,  such  as 
railway  corporations,  on  the  rights  of  others,  are  nothing  else  than 
pnrprestores, — nuisances,  by  encroachment  on  public  rights, — 
and  their  restraint  is  absolutely  necessary  to  liberty.  For  we 
must  ever  romember  that  liberly  is  not  characterised  by  absence 
of  restraint,  that,  indeed,  restraint  is  its  very  life  and  being; 
but  by  absence  of  oppression* 

Nor  does  any  danger  arise  from  carrying  out  this  principle  to 
its  eztrome  consequence,  as  it  carries  its  own  limitation  within 
it  So  far  as  the  government  interferes  in  private  concerns  in 
order  to  prevent  encroachments  of  the  moro  powerful  classes— 
so  far,  and  only  so  far,  the  interf eronce  is  justifiable  and  neces- 
sary to  Hberiy.  But  the  moment  it  steps  beyond  this  limits  it 
becomes  itself  oppressive,  for  then  its  action  will  be  in  itself  a 
wrongful  encroachment  and  subversive  of  liberty. 

In  the  third  place,  the  principle  we  have  reached  furnishes  a 
conclnsive  answer  to  those  who  deciy  all  governmental  interf er- 
CDoea  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  oppression  as  '^  paternal,' 
and  unfit  for  a  free  people,  who. should  rely  on  self-help;  for 
this  principle  points  to  governmental  interference  as  the  essen- 
tial f eaturo  of  civil  liberty.  Moreover,  a  government  by  the 
people  can  in  no  case  become  a  paternal  government^  since  its 
law-maikers  are  its  mandatories  and  servants,  carryiug  out  its 
win,  and  not  its  fathers  or  its  masters.  I  admit  that  the  self - 
protecting  organization  of  classes  in  arms  against  each  other, 
culminating  in  look-outs  on  the  one  side  and  strikes  on  the 
oUier,  with  selfishness,  hatred,  discord,  oppression,  brutality, 
attended  by  general  demoralization  and  harrowing  suffering, 
may  be  consideared  self-help,  but  it  is  the  self-help  of  feudalism, 
and  savora  strongly  of  barharimn. 
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I  ooatend,  howevor,  at  fbe  Mane  timc^  that  tiie  aotum  oC  a 
people  thioDi^  its  eleoted  agents,  organiaed  as  a  goreniinent^  is 
eqiiaUy  entitled  to  be  eaDed  self-help,  and  that  it  is  a  self -he^ 
just  as  mantyy  nay,  far  more  manly,  if  we  nse  this  word  in  its 
bigjiest  sense;  for  it  is  prodnotiye  of  regard  for  ]aw,of  deferenee 
to  the  oommon  wesl,  and  of  an  harmonious  and  peaoefoldevek^ 
ment  of  the  resonroes  of  indhridnals  and  the  jitate. 

And  this  I  eonsider  to  be  the  self-help  of  liberty,  progreesi 
and  TiJTilliatiitii,  the  ideal  of  demooratio  jwf^fa^tiAtia^ 

IsAao  Li  BnsL 
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Thb  tiiiie-lMmored  jokes  alKNit  tlie  ^ Ameiioaa  language*  an 
gsneraDy  snppoaed  to  be  antiquated  as  weQ  as  Tenerable }  and 
aorioaa  referencesy  like  that  of  Dean  Alf ord,  to  **  the  prooeea  of 
deterioration  idiidi  our  Queen's  Wngiiah  has  nndergone  at  the 
hands  of  the  Amerieans,''  are  not  often  f oond  in  British  pnb- 
Ueations  of  very  recent  date,  except  -when  aoeompanied  (as  was 
the  dean's)  by  some  display  of  insolar  prejndioe  or  crass  igno- 
rance in  regard  to  the  history,  geography  or  politics  of  the 
United  States,  sneh  as  wonld  naturally  disqualify  the  writer,  in 
the  mind  of  an  impartial  jndge,  as  a  critic  of  anytiiing  pertain- 
ing to  tibis  country.  Yet  the  pages  of  so  important  a  periodical 
as  the  London  **  Nineteenth  Century''  gave  place,  not  long  ago, 
to  an  artide  by  Mr.  Fitsedward  Hall,  in  which  it  is  gravely  (as 
wen  as  elegantly)  stated  that  William  Oullen  Bryant  livied 
'^  among  a  people  among  whom  our  language  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  depraved,''  and  that  whoever  compares  the 
diction  of  ^^  Edgar  Hnntly,* — a  forgotten  novel,  published  in 
1799, — with  Mr.  Bryanlfs  letters,  ^the  Engliah  of  which  is  not 
moeh  worse  than  tiiat  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
his  college-bred  compatriots,  will  very  soon  become  aware  to 
what  degree  the  art  of  writing  our  language  has  declined  among 
educated"  people  in  the  United  States  I 

That  such  rubbish  should  be  written  by  a  reoognixed  anthor- 
ii^  in  philology  ceases  to  be  surprising,  when  it  is  understood 
tiiat  the  author  is — not  a  Briton,  as  mi^t  be  supposed,  but  one 
of  tiiose  extraordinary  Ameoricans  of  the  Henry  James,  Jr., 
stripe,  who  seem  to  regard  it  raOier  as  matter  of  regret  than 
otherwise  that  they  were  not  bom  in  Europe.  But  that  the 
editor  of  such  amagScine  as  that  in  which  this  eifuaion  appeared 
should  think  it  wortli  while  to  prints  and  presumably  to  pay  for 
it^  is  a  phenomenon  whieh  suggests  two  interesting  redeotionB. 
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The  first,  of  oomparatively  minor  importanoe^  is  merely  that  our 
English  consins  have  a  good  deal  yet  to  learn  about  oar  common 
language  as  nsed  in  the  two  oonntries.  The  second  is,  thai 
where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  most  be  some  flame.  Thy 
is^  making  all  allowances,  there  must  really  exist  certain  notice- 
able variations  between  the  styles  of  writing  and  speaking  thai 
are  current  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  for  if  no  differ- 
ences at  all  conld  be  found,  it  is  hardly  probable  than  an  intelli- 
gent man,  however  strongly  British  his  prepossessions,  would 
care  to  publish  a  dissertation  in  which  our  practice  is  deliber- 
ately set  down  as  distinetly  inferior  to  that  of  his  own  nation. 
In  what  these  differences  consist,  and  in  what  particulars  the 
mother  tongue  may  be  thought  to  have  become  especially  ^  de- 
praved" in  this  country,  are  questions  deserving  attention. 

In  the  first  pUee,  it  wiH  hardly  be  denied  in  any  quarter 
that  the  speech  of  the  United  States  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  important  particular  that  here  we  have  no 
dialects.  Trifling  variations  in  pronunciation,  and  in  the  use  of 
a  few  particular  words,  certainly  exist  The  Yankee  ^'  expects' 
or  ''calculates,''  while  the  Virginian  '' reckons";  the  illiterate 
Northerner  ''  claims,"  and  the  Southerner  of  similar  dass,  by  a 
very  curious  reversal  of  the  blunder,  "allows,"  what  better  edu- 
cated people  merely  assert  The  pails  and  pans  of  the  world  at 
large  become  "  buckets"  when  taken  to  Kentucky.  It  is  ''  even- 
ing" in  Richmond  while  afternoon  still  lingers  a  hundred  miles 
due  north  at  Washington.  Vessels  go  into  ''docks"  on  their 
arrival  at  Philadelphia,  but  into  "  slips"  at  Mobile ;  they  are  tied 
up  to  "wharves"  at  Boston,  but  to  "piers"  at  Chicago.  Dis- 
tances are  measured  by  "  squares"  in  Baltimore,  by  "  blocks"  in 
Providence.  The  "shilling"  of  New  York  is  the  "levy"  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  "bit"  of  San  Francisco,  the  "ninepence"  of 
old  New  England,  and  the  "  escalan"  of  New  Orleans.  But  put 
aU  these  variations  together,  with  such  others  as  more  careful 
examination  might  reveal,  and  how  far  short  they  fall  of  rep- 
resenting anything  like  the  real  dialectic  differences  of  speech 
that  obtain,  and  always  have  obtained,  not  only  between  the 
three  kingdoms,  but  even  between  contiguous  sections  of  Eng- 
land itself ! 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  United  States  includes  not  greatly  more  of  what  may  be 
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aaUed  caste  ymnatioDB  tban  of  those  that  are  atfcrilmtable  to 
differences  of  locality.  The  speech  of  the  lower  orders  of  our 
people^  whether  examined  m  regard  to  its  yocabolaryi  its  oom- 
stmetion,  or  its  pronnnciation,  differs  from  what  all  admit  to  be 
standard  correctness  by  a  much  smaller  degree  than  is  the  ease 
in  England.  A  comparison  of  slang  dictionaries  will  reveal  a 
far  longer  list  of  nnauthorissed  words  as  current  among  British 
^cadgers''  than  among  their  congeners  in  the  United  States. 
Grammatical  roles  are  violated  badly  enough  by  the  ignorant  of 
our  own  cities  every  day,  no  donbt ;  bnt  how  often,  after  al!, 
will  yon  hear  from  intelligent  and  respectable  working  people 
of  American  descent  qnite  snch  a  solecism  as  the  *'  I  were  "  and 
''he  were  "  that  one  so  frequently  notices  in  the  months  of  lower 
middle-class  Britons,  accnstomed  all  their  lives  to  conversatum 
with  speakers  of  the  pnrest  Fmglish  f  And  as  for  pronuncia- 
tion,-we  have  our  faults  of  course,  in  abundance,  and  ought  to 
amend  them  with  all  diligence;  bnt  where,  from  the  Atlantio  to 
the  Paciile,  will  you  discover  any  such  utter  disability  of  hearing 
or  discernment  as  can  permit  men  to  drop  or  multiply  their  Ji^s  or 
transpose  their  n/s  and  ifs  t 

Speaking  of  pronunciation  and  with  regard  to  orthoepy 
proper,  the  deliberate  sounding  of  single  words,  it  wUl  be 
found  that  in  almost  every  ease  the  difference  between  the 
British  practice  and  ours  is  due  to  the  American's  following 
more  closely  than  does  the  Briton  the  spelling  of  the  word,  a 
halnt  which  can  hardly  result  in  depraving  the  language,  but 
seems  rather  to  suggest  that  the  American  is  the  greater  reader 
of  the  two,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  the  safer  guide  in  questions 
of  verbal  correctness.  Thus  the  now  thoroughly  anglicised 
French  word  traity  in  which  no  American  ever  thinks  of  ^bcopping 
the  final  ^,  is  still  commonly  called  fray  in  England,  and  that  pro- 
nunciation is  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  best  British 
anthority,  Stormonth's  excellent  dictionary.  BHver,  which  very 
many  Americans  call  «2lver,  following  the  obvious  analogy  of 
the  more  common  word  Kver,  and  following,  too,  the  example  of 
Uie  poet  Chaucer — is  sUoer  and  »lkfer  only,  at  present  in  Great 
Britain;  and ^cAeeMe^  which  we  invariably  pronounce  shedmle, 
constitutes  in  England  afanost  the  only  exception  to  the  mle 
that  eft  is  hard  after  the  initial «,  being  there  called  shed^ie. 

And  in  respect  to  geographicfld  names,  the  doeer  adherence  of 
our  coontrymen  to  the  guidance  of  the  orthogmphy  ia^  ct 
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^onrsoy  notorious  and  manifest  Ezo^  tlie  dropping,  in  imit** 
tion  of  the  Frendh,  of  the  final  sollUmaiif^liM  words  CmmeeHemi 
and  Arkansas  (the  latter  a  very  doubtful  exception),  and  a  few 
terms  like  iSKoitt^  derived  from  oorraptions  of  Indian  namesi 
there  is  hardly  an  important  geographioal  appeUation  indige- 
nous to  our  soil  which  is  not  prononnoed  very  nearly  as  it  is 
spelled.  And  when  names  are  imported  wilii  a  well-marked 
divergence  between  the  sound  andthespellingy  a  strong  tendency 
toward  the  obliteration  of  this  divergence  is  sore  to  become 
manifest  Warwkik  is  about  as  often  W€trwkik  as  War^ieh  when 
spoken  of  in  America;  Norwiek  is  more  commonly  JTonrM  than 
JSfandge;  SL  Lams  and  Lammlle  are  often  called  8L  Lewis  and 
LewisvUle;  a  resident  of  Delaware  County,  N.  T^  would  not 
know  what  pLaee  was  meant  if  the  ooonly  seat  were  spoken  of 
as  ^' Daily,"  80  perfectly  settled  is '' Delhi  **  as  the  pronunciation 
no  less  than  as  the  epelling  of  the  name.  80  long  as  OhautaMqit/a 
was  spelled  with  a  final  s,  people  persisted  in  saying  Chautamkj 
notwithstanding  that  the  local  practice  was  always  otherwisei 
but  an  immediate  reformation  was  effected,  some  twenty  yean 
ago,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  substituting  an  a.  It  is  probabfy 
quite  safe  to  say  that  no  mispronunciation  of  a  geographical 
name  growing  out  of  an  attempt  to  follow  too  closely  the  sound 
of  its  letters  has  ever  become  so  prevalent  in  Qreat  Britain  as 
even  to  suggest  the  idea  of  making  the  spelling  conform  to  the 
orthoepy;  and  furthermore  that,  if  such  a  diiftculty  occurred,  the 
attempted  remedy  in  question  would  be  found  in  that  country 
quite  unproductive  of  any  change  in  the  popular  usage. 

Passing  from  orthoepy  to  orthogn^hy,  it  hardly  need  be 
said  that  in  every  instance  where  a  change  in  spelling  has 
originated  in  the  United  States,  the  change  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  simplicity,  and  in  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the 
'^reform"  which  the  Philological  Society  of  Great  Britain  so 
warmly  favors.  The  droppingof  the  second  g  in  waggon,  the  ti  in 
parUmr  and  similar  words,  the  #  in  siareg  (of  a  house),  and  the 
final  e  in  pease  (plural  of  pea),*  are  all  changes  in  this  direction^ 
and  so  is  the  substitution  of  w  for  ^h  in  phitghj  and  /  for  ^h  in 
dnmgkt,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  spellings  skew,  egder,  igre^ 
and  especially  gaol,  the  univQrsal  adoption  of  jail  bringing  the 
word  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  language^  as  there  is  no 


*  Of  oonne,  peaee  mm  not  ctlgiiially  a  planl  wotd,  bol  nobody  thinks  cf 
11  otherwiie  now. 
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eOflr  iDflHMe  in  BngUA  of  »  mK  f  bcAom 

tibii  ■ome  afamid  pecpla^  wko  do  not  odl  Maigvet  Jfo^art^  or 

GarAeld  Jmrf/My  wiU  pcnut  in  Maying  oImnoi^wjm. 

Li  respeet  to  at  laait  one  Atniirimm  ipellixigi  that  of  fUm^ 
and  probably  otiiflr%  it  ahonld  not  be  fovgotten  that  tha 
praralent  praotioe  in  thia  .oonntvj  ia  in  aooordanoe  with  tha 
ooatom  of  an  eailier  time,  from  wUek  ditergenoe  without  good 
poaaon  had  gradnally  grown  np  in  Hhigiand.  And  thia  biinganato 
anotiier ation^jmaiked  eharaoteiiatie  of  oor  Ameri^mn  apeeeh-i- 
iti  gicater  permamwee  and  atoadinwwi  ao  to  apeak,  aa  oompared 
with  that  of  the  mother  ooontrj.  lliia  peeuliarity  wiU  appear 
Y«7  eLeariy,  on  oloae  examination  of  any  liat  of  worda  aappoaed 
to  have  been  greatty  diatorted  in  their  meaning  or  even  manii' 
faetored  oat  of  whole  eloth  by  ening  Yankeea^  a  very  large  pro> 
portion  of  whioh  wiU  almoat  alwaya  be  f oond  to  be  good  old 
Tftftgiiaii^  grown  obadleaoent  or  obaolete  at  home^  bat  preaerved 
in  tiie  New  World  in  their  priatine  vitality  and  foroe;  and  ooi^ 
veraely,  on  eramining  aaeh  a  book  aa  HalliwelPa  Dictionary  of 
Aiehaiama  and  Ptovinmaliami^  whieh  eontain%  preaomablyi'no 
word  now  in  good  oae  in  Great  Britaih  in  the  meaning  giveuy 
the  Ameriean  reader  win  diaeover  a  great  number  of  terma— 
neariy  three  handled,  I  ahonld  ai^ — with  whieh  he  ia  perf  eetly 
familiar.  Here  are  a  few  ezamplee^  not  in4dnding  any  that 
are  marked  aa  provincial,  the  inference  being  that  all  theae 
worda  were  once  good  Rngliah,  bat  are  no  hmger  in  eonmiott 
naa  in  the  mother  coontry:  Adae^  aifectation,  amerce,  and- 
irona,  angry  (said  of  a  woond),  bay*window,  bearera  (at  a 
foaeral),  barly,  ceaflpoo],  clodhopper,  datter,  copiona,  counter- 
feit  money,  eroaa*pnrpoaea,  deft^  din,  greenhorn,  haap^  lintel, 
loop-hole,  newel,  ornate,  perforoe^  ragamnflln,  riffrait,  rig^ 
marole,  acant,  whinglea,  aotler,  thill,  toady,  traah,  nndmv 
pinning. 

It  would  not  be  difAeult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  compile  qoita 
« liat  of  Britkriama,  including  worda  recently  invented  in  Great 
BEitain,like^tota]ling,''or^  totting,'' for  adding  up;  "hipped,* 
for  out  of  q^orita;  ^hbsttj^  for  laborer;  "fad,"  for  paatime} 
''randomly,'' for  at  random;  ''outing,'' for  pleaaure  ezeundon; 
"tandf^for  beat;  and  a  larger  daaa^  old  worda  nowuaed  in 
that  country  in  a  eempantivefy  new  and  iu  aome  reapeeta 
objectionable  aigniHoatioB  not  genanUy  reeogmaed  in  tha 
United  Statea. 
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I  remember  hearing  witih  astoiUBhmeiity  a  dosen  yean  ftgo^ 
from  an  English  gentleman  of  onlture  and  high  sooial  standing, 
that  it  was  neoessary  to  remove  the  gates  of  Qaebec,  ^' to  give 
more  room  for  traffic/'  I  asked  no  qaestions,  bat  wondered 
inwardly  whether  the  people  of  the  American  Gibraltar  were  Ib 
the  habit)  like  the  ancient  Orientals,  of  resorting  to  the  gates  of 
the  town  to  exchange  commodities  with  each  other.  On  our 
arrival  next  morning,  the  mystery  was  solved ;  it  was  travel,  not 
barter,  that  my  friend  meant  by  traffic  The  word  is  continnally 
thns  misused  in  England|  and  it  mnst  be  sorrowfully  admitted 
that  the  bad  habit  is  now  slowly  invading  this  country  as  welL 
Other  examples — as  yet,  happily,  not  naturalized  in  American 
usage — are:  Famous,  for  excellent;  hargain,  for  haggle;  fjr»- 
some,  for  disagreeable;  rotf  for  nonsense;  jug,  for  pitcher;  good 
form  J  for  in  good  taste ;  trapf  for  light  wagon ;  tUby  for  bathe ;  stopj 
for  remain;  assistj  for  be  present  ;j>2ant,  for  fixtures;  inUmateytor 
announce,  and  tidg  for  almost  anything  complimentary.  A  Lon- 
don paper  made  mention,  the  other  day,  of  "  a  very  tidy  bull,''  the 
writer  meaning  a  valuable  animal,  and  by  no  means  intending 
to  refer  to  any  particular  neatness  in  the  beast's  habits.  English 
hostlers  also, — to  get  pretty  well  down  in  the  social  scale,  though 
by  no  means  going  as  low  as  do  the  compilers  of  what  are  termed 
Americanisms  in  their  search  for  blunders, — English  hostlers 
sometimes  speak  of  ekUUng  cold  water,  meaning  warming  it 
slightly, — an  extraordinary  perversion  of  a  very  common  and 
elementary  word. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  in  their  recent  coinages  and  anoma* 
lous  assigning  of  new  meanings  to  old  terms  that  the  English 
have  made  reckless  changes  in  the  body  of  our  speech  where 
the  American  praotioe  adheres  to  the  former  standard.  They 
have  swung  off  in  the  opposite  direction  also,  curtailing  to 
no  good  purpose  the  significance  of  several  words.  A  '^  young 
person''  is  always  a  girl  in  England.  An  invalid  is  "ill," 
not  sick,  unless  he  happens  to  be  nauseated,  though  it  is 
regarded  as  perfectly  proper  to  describe  him  as  confined  to 
a  sick-room  or  stretched  upon  a  sick-bed.  A  Briton  is  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  riding  in  a  carriage;  although  he  makes  no 
sample  of  riding  in  an  omnibus  or  a  street  car  When  yon 
enter  the  vehicle  at  the  side,  you  drive;  when  at  the  end, 
you  ride.  And  if  the  author  of  ^'Madeod  of  Dare "  is  a  larost* 
worthy  guide,  the  word  up,  used  in  reference  to  a  journey  in 
Great  Britain,  indicates,  not  that  the  trfvder  is  seeking  a  mat% 
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elemtod  region  or  meying  norlihimdlj,  but  soldy  that  he 
k  going  toward  the  oapital;  ''up  to  London''  and  ^down  to  the 
Hlghlandfl"  are,  it  i^pears,  the  oofreot  fonnn]». 

A  third  kind  of  variation  that  seems  to  have  gtown  np  m 
Great  Britain  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  this  eountiyy  is 
the  habit  of  taming  aotive  and  espeeially  reflexive  verbs 
into  nenters,  as  ^  Dont  trouble^''  for  ''Dont  troahle  yourself.'' 
As  long  ago  as  1854,  Miss  Yonge  wrote  (in  ^Heart's-ease''): 
"  Theodora  flnng  awaj  and  was  roshing  off.''  Charlea  Beade, 
niiom  the  astnte  Fitiedward  Hall  ranks  among  '*the  choioest  of 
living  English  writers,''  is  gailty  of  sndh  phrases  as  ^' Wardlaw 
whipped  before  him,"  [litUe]  ^flnng  oat  of  the  room,''  and 
various  others.  These  and  similariy  inoomplete  sentenoes 
oertainly  strike  the  American  ear  as  deeided  innovations,  and 
eonstitate  a  peooliarity  of  diction  very  rarely  to  be  observed  on 
this  side  of  the  water. 

The  English  have  also  a  practioe,mOTe  pronooneed  by  fter 
than  oar  own,  of  abbreviating  a  good  many  words  in  their 
oommon  talk.  They  never  call  their  eonsolidated  government 
bonds  anything  bat  '^consols."  The  Zoological  Gkodens  in 
London  are  the  ^^Zoo,"  and  a  series  of  popalar  oonoerts  given 
every  season  in  the  same  dty  are  euphonioosly  denominated 
Hie  ^^ Monday  Pops."  Hampshire  is  ''Hants";  Bodkinghani- 
shire^  ''Backs";  Hertfordshire,  ''Herts."  A  similar  liberty 
is  taken  with  the  names  of  firms;  "Smith  ft  Oo."  is  made  to  do 
doty,  even  in  formal  basiness  letters,  for  the  established  titlei 
"Smith,  Brown  ft  Robinson." 

In  the  constraction  of  many  sentences,  however,  an  opposite 
plan  is  frequently  followed:  the  insertion  of  ntterly  saperfluoas 
words.  Thas  one  oooasionaUy  hear  English  ladies  ask,  "  What- 
eoer  are  yon  doing f" — meaning,  "What  are  yon  doing f" 
Li  Herbert  Spencer  on  Education,  we  read  that "  in  Russia,  the 
infant  mortality  is  »ome(hMig  enormous";  few  Americans  would 
have  xmt  in  the  "something."  And  who  has  not  been  disgusted 
by  the  innumerable  pof  s  with  which  so  many  English  pages 
fairiy  bristle  f — in  places,  I  mean,  where  the  author  does  not 
intend  to  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  getting,  but  only  that  of 
present  possession.  The  general  American  didike  of  this  word, 
and  our  practice,  where  the  past  participle  of  g$t  must  be  used, 
of  adopting  the  old  and  softer  form  ffottm  (now  scarcely  ever 
heard  in  England),  are  not  exactly  ^^hat  would  be  expected  of  a 
people  who  are  raining  the  language. 


ea  TOE  mma  ^Mw^rnAn  BMYZSW. 

Tbere  fleenui,  moieam,  to  bo  oomo  gioond  for  tlie  opinion 
that  good  Engliah  aotlum  in  genonl  are  leaa  partioalar  about 
numy  points  of  gnynmar  than  are  Amenqana  of  the  aame 
olaaa.  Dean  Alf ord  is  authorily  for  the  statement  that  ^  oar 
beat  writexe  (meaning  liie  beet  Britiah  writera)  have  the  popular 
expreaaioDBy  tteM  hmd^  iko9»  mmrtj'  where  ihU  hmd  or  tkiu  sori  is 
intended.  In  a  stoiy  oaDed  ^  llie  Ladiea  Lmdorea,''  pnUiahed 
aerially  in  ^Blaokwoodf''  we  find  the  following:  ^'There  are 
aome  happy  writera  whose  miasion  it  ia  to  ezponnd  the  manners 
and  onstoma  of  the  great  .  .  .  And  yet,  alas !  to  these  writen^ 
when  they  have  done  all,  yet  mnst  we  add  that  they  fail  to  satr 
isfy  their  models.  ...  'As  if  (AeM  $art  of  people  knew  anything 
abont  society  1'  Lady  Adeliita  says.*  Lady  Adeliaa,  or  her  re- 
porter, wonld  do  well  to  stady  a  oertain  very  elementary  rule  of 
grammar. 

Worse  than  thia,  perhapa,  is  Gharies  Readers  ooeaaional  bhm> 
dering  with  the  nominative  and  objective  eases^  as  when  he 
makes  the  high-bom  and  elegant  Edward  Fountain,  Eaq.,  of 
Font-Abbey,  inform  his  nieoe  that  ^'there  will  be  only  ut  two 
at  dinner."  Worse  stilL  is  the  eonfnsing  of  the  verbs  lis 
and  2ay,  an  error  very  rardy  to  be  observed  in  reepeotable  Amer- 
ioan  society,  but  one  to  whioh  Dean  Alf ord  says  Eton  graduates 
are  espemJlj  prone,  and  of  idiioh  a  striking  instance  may  be 
observed  in  an  extraordinary  place  for  a  grammatical  error— 
Stormonth's  English  Word-Book — where  hid  is  actually  given 
as  the  partidide  otUet  After  noting  this,  one  need  hardly  be 
surprised  to  find  the  same  writer  defkoing  Albarak  (in  the  supple- 
ment to  his  dictionary)  as  ^'the  white  mule  on  which  Mohammed 
is  said  to  have  rode  from  Jerusalem  to  heaven"  I  And  there  are 
certain  highly  incorrect  constructions,  like  ^'different  to,^  for 
different  froMj  and  "immediately"  or  "directly,''  for  ae  eoon  ae^ 
which  are  notoriously  British,  and  of  which  it  is  almost  safe  to 
aay  that  no  American  is  ever  guilty. 

Mr.  Fitasedward  Hall,  as  already  quoted,  is  of  opinion  that 
educated  people  in  this  country  have  lost  the  ability  to  write  our 
language  as  did  the  anther  of  "Edgar  Huntly,"  eighty  yean 
ago.  What  must  he  think  of  the  improTcment  that  has  been 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea^  when  he  turns  the  pages  of 
"  Endymion  "  and  notices  the  following,  among  other  phrases  of 
similar  correctness  and  beauty  f  ^^  JSiveryhodif  says  what  ikejf 
&ke";  ^I  would  never  leave  him  f or  a  moment^  011%  I  know  he 
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iro9ild  get  wearied  of  me '^^  *^lhMVB  nevethem  baek  io  the  old 
pJaoe."  Speaking  in  all  sarioosneBSi  were  it  not  on  the  whole 
praf araible  that  the  art  of  writing  En^^h  ahould  decline  erery- 
where  eren  f^»ter  than  it  has  declined  in  this  oonntry  sinee  the 
doee  of  the  last  oentory,  rather  than  that  it  ahonld  develop  into 
Boflh  x>erf  eotion  as  is  iUnstrated  by  the  last  literary  prodaction 
of  an  ex-prime-miniflter  of  Great  Britain  f 

Of  oonree  nobody  thinks  of  denying,  nevertheless^  that  a 
nnmber  of  new,  and  in  many  eases  nncnJled  for,  words  and 
expressions  have  been  invented  and  now  pass  omrent  in  the 
United  States,  or  that  the  meaning  of  some  others  has  been 
gradually  warped,  to  the  injury  of  the  language,  jnst  as  has 
oeeniTod  in  Bngland*  This  part  of  the  snbjeet  has  been  labori- 
ously investigated  by  several  diligent  stadents.  Not  to  speak  of 
articles  in  periodicals,  brief  essays,  and  single  chapters,  no  less 
than  fonr  books  devoted  entirely  to  so-called  Americanisms  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared :  Pickering's  Vocabnlary,  in  1816| 
Elwyn's  Glossary,  in  1859;  Scheie  de  Vere's  Americanisms,  in 
1872;  and  BartLett^s  Dictionary,  of  which  snooessive  editions 
were  published  in  1848, 1859, 1860,  and  1877.  The  student  of 
language  will  find  much  to  interest^  and  not  a  little  to  amuse 
him,  in  each  of  these  compilations  of  monstrosities. 

John  Pickering's  ^'Yocabolary,  or  Collection  of  Words  and 
Phrases  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,"  originated  in  the  anther's  practice,  while  living  in  Lon- 
don during  the  first  two  years  of  this  century,  of  noting  down, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  them,  such  of  his  own  verbal  expres- 
sions as  were  condemned  for  American  errors  by  his  British 
friends^  After  returning  to  this  countiy,  he  communicated  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  consisting  of  an  essay  and  a  list  of  words, 
to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  shortly 
after,  having  largely  amplified  the  vocabulary,  he  submitted 
the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen  for  their  in- 
struction and  admonition.  As  finally  published,  the  list  con- 
tains over  five  hundred  words^  of  which  not  more  than 
about  seventy  are  really  of  American  origin  and  now  in  re- 
spectable use.  As  examples,  may  be  cited  jMekwoadsmtmj  bar- 
lemuj  MUOe^  JH)o1csicrej  hreadshiffy  cameuSj  elaphoardj  duiidbkf 
gub$imaiaridlf  kommffj  mtervaUf  9aU'Uc1^  offset^  poriagej  rapids^ 
mmpj  and  sUigK  The  other  six-sevenths  of  the  book  consists  of 
mare  vulgarisms  and  blunden;  unanthoriied  expressions  in- 
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ipented  l)y  eeoentrio  miten  and  never  generally  adopted;  and 
wordfl  really  BritiBh  in  their  origin,  though  not  eorrent  in  good 
London  eooiety :  to  which  last  daaiy  by  the  way,  it  is  probable' 
that  some  of  the  terms  above  mentioned  as  gennine  American- 
isms might  be  transferred,  were  their  fall  history  known. 

Dr.  Elwyn's  ^Glossary  of  Supposed  Amerieanisms"  was 
undertaken  ''to  show  how  mneh  there  yet  remains  in  this 
oonntry  of  language  and  eostoms  diieotly  bron^^t  from  omr  re- 
motest ancestry,?  a  pnipose  quite  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Pickering;  bnt  the  chief  valne  of  the  book  consistB  in  the  oon- 
tribntion  it  makes  to  onr  knowledge  of  Pennsylvania  jHtyvin- 
maliamgj  of  which  thc  author  is  evidently  a  carefol  observer. 
Abont  f onr  hundred  and  sixty  words  are  indnded,  a  dear  ma- 
jority of  whidi  would  be  quite  as  little  understood  in  decent 
American  as  in  decent  British  society;  bnt  it  seems  that  we  have 
been  accused  of  manuftintnring  the  whole  list,  while  the  fact  is 
that  th^  are  one  and  all  of  British  origin. 

Schde  de  Yere's  ''Americanisms,*  a  small  octavo  of  some- 
thing lees  than  seven  hundred  pages,  differs  from  the  other 
works  mentioned,  in  not  adopting  the  dictionary  form,  but 
presenting  our  verbal  peculiarities  arranged  in  various  clauses. 
The  author  has  been  accused  of  plaglariinng  from  Bartlet^ 
and  doubtiess  did  avail  himself  freely  of  the  labors  of  thai 
diligent  lexicographer;  but  he  added  a  good  deal  of  original 
matter,  and  his  book  possesses  an  interest  of  its  own,  being  in- 
deed the  only  one  of  the  four  that  is  likely  to  be  read  entirety 
tiirough.  About  four  thousand  words  and  phrases  aj^war  in 
the  index. 

Bartletifs  ''Dictionary  of  Americanisms''  is,  in  its  latest 
edition,  a  bulky  octavo  of  over  eight  hundred  pages,  contain- 
ing something  above  five  thousand  six  hundred  entries,  but 
hardly  representing  more  than  about  Ave  hundred  genuine  and 
distinct  Americanisms  now  in  decent  use,  lees  than  one-tentii  of 
the  whole  number  of  artides.  Of  the  remainder,  nearly  four 
hundred  words  and  phrases  are  set  down  by  the  author  himself 
as  of  British  origin.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  word  in  this 
dass  is  im$nediaiely  for  "  as  soon  as.''  This  wretched  expression, 
Mr.  Bartiett  writes,  "is  creeping  into  use  from  England."  What 
possible  sense  there  can  be  in  counting  as  an  Americanism  a 
villanoudy  ungrammatical  construction  which  is  creeping  into 
use  in  this  country  from  Eni^land,  it  would  punle  FUaedward 
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Han  famiself  to  explaiiL  At  least  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
more,  and  probabl j  a  mnoh  larger  nnmbery  are  also  certainly 
British^  though  the  aathor  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  it  Many 
of  these  have  already  been  pointed  ont  by  various  reviewerS|  but 
I  believe  the  following  have  escaped  notice : 

An^^mrttmd,  Urf  («a  ox),  htoMe  (ft  mark  on  a  tree),  dev&r  (good-satiired),  era- 
dlt  (aeythe),  hmUeimg  (imwielclyX  Jack^Ua^prntk,  piuih  in,  mmm  (impndenoe)! 
iMiMfy  wtamd  (a  platform),  9to6k  (cattle),  and  tram^  (a  strolling  vagabond) — 
are  all  in  HaUiwelL  Coohgy,  a  little  cake ;  in  Prof.  J.  F.  W.  Johnston'i 
'^  Notes  on  North  America,"  chap.  23,  toL  2,  we  read  that  this  word  is 
tuninar  to  a  Seotehman's  ears.  Jlrvdoi^f,  andirons ;  this  is  found  in  Brookett's 
"  GkMsary  of  North  Country  Words.''  Bights  for  vary  ;  fancy  setting  this  down 
as  an  Amfiricanism  I  Did  Mr.  Bartlett  ever  read  the  139th  Psalm,  ''Marvel- 
ous are  tfay  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  li^t  wellf  "  To  aet  to  righttf 
and  mtf9,  a  place  of  security,  are  both  in  Elwyn,  the  former  credited  to  Essex, 
and  the  latter  to  Suffolk.  Span  for  perfecdy  ;  the  expression  **  Span  new  " 
Is  aa  old  as  Chaucer.  Stop  for  stay,  as  ''  I  am  stopping  at  a  hotoL'*  The  insertion 
of  this  detestable  Briticism  in  a  dictionary  of  Americanisms,  of  all  places  in 
tiie  world,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  book.  Too  thin  ;  Smollett  wrote,  in 
"Peregime  Pickle"  (published  1761):  ''This  pretext  was  too  thin  to  impose 
upon  her  lover."  And  Shakspere,  in  Henry  YIIL,  Act  6,  Scene  2,  makes 
the  king  say :  "  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commendations,  Bishop  of 
IHnchester.  But  know  I  come  not  to  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  prea- 
enee ;  they  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offenses."  Tophet,  the  place  of  tor- 
ment; this  is  of  course  just  aa  much  an  Americanism  as  is  Eden^  or  Babylon, 
at  Jontoaiom,  Toueh-andifo ;  who  does  not  remember  the  "  touch-and-go 
young  Barnacle  "of  the  droumlocution  office  in  Charles  Dickens's  "Little 
DoiTit"  f  "fFcS,"  a  meaningless  preface  to  a  sentence;  the  word  is  twice 
used  In  this  way  by  hi^y  aristocratic  speakers  in  the  first  chapter  of  "  Endy- 
sdon."  Lord  Beaconsfleld  would  have  been  slightly  amused  if  Mr.  Bartlett 
had  informed  him  that  he  represented  Sidney  Wilton  and  William  Fenars  as 

The  rest  of  the  dictionary,  say  f onr-fifths,  is  made  up,  partly 
of  expressions  never  in  gemml  use  or  long  since  antiquated; 
partly  of  mispronunciations,  grammatical  errors  and  unauthor- 
ized contractions ;  partly  of  vulgar  and  disgusting  slang ;  and 
partly  of  wearisome  repetitions.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
diligent  compiler,  in  his  anxiety  to  make  a  big  book,  buried  his 
grains  of  wheat  under  so  appalling  a  mountain  of  chaff. 

In  regard  to  genuine  Americanisms — words  and  phrases  really 
peculiar  to  this  country,  or  used  here  in  a  sense  never  recognized 
in  England — it  is  needless  to  take  note  of  any  that  are  cor- 
rectly defined  by  Bartlett,  his  book  being,  with  all  its  faults, 
indisputably  the  standard  work  of  reference  on  this  subject 
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Among  fhow  thai  he  baa  either  omittedi  or  about  whidh  hif 
BtetementB  inTite  reinairk,  are  the  f  oUowing : 

JitownJ.  ThItfemailaUewoidllr.  Birtl«ttdelliiMMft'<poMr,"liaTi^ 
aotleod,  ftpparanilj,  only  a  liii^  iinfawMw  of  iti  hm,  and  jmnped  at  fha 
•ofnahMton  thai  this  b  the  i"m»^»»^  intended.  He  adda  the  eominflnt^ 
''not known  in  the  Eaetetn  Statee,*  wfaieh  waa  genenOy  trae  no  doobt  until 
the  ehaip  winter  of  1880-81  funiKariied  the  tenn  (aa  well  aa  the  thing 
ttael^  in  a  greatly  modifled  fonn)  to  the  people  of  tiie  Beat  It  ia  haxdly 
neeeaiary  to  aay  that  a  veal  Uiniard,  aa  the  word  ia  now  nndentood,  ia  a 
teniilfi  stonny  with  lowbafometer,  U^t  elooda  or  none  at  all, ''  and  the  air 
fall  of  partldea  of  anow,  in  the  form  of  dry,  ahaip  erystala,  which,  drhren 
before  the  wind,  Ute  and  iting  like  fbe."  The  term  ia  said  to  have  made  iti  flrat 
appearance  in  print  about  the  year  1860,  in  a  newapaper  called  the  'Vorthem 
'\lndieator,*pabU8hedatEetherTille,  Minn.  Iti  etymology  can  only  be  gnuawd 
at^  but  there  haa  been  no  lack  of  gneaeea.  The  Bn^^iah  word  Uttttr;  the 
mraneh  howiUard;  the  German  Mftr;  the  Spaniah  hriaa;  the  aaname  SUth 
aard  (said  to  be  eonmum  aroond  Baltimore)  ;  an  nnprononnoeable  Sionz  tenn, 
and  the  Scotch  Terb  Mfcwwi — all  theee  and  other  words  have  been  snggeated 
with  yartons  degreoa  of  improbability  as  the  origin  of  the  term.  My  owncon- 
jeetore  is  that  it  ia  aimply  an  onomatopoBia :  an  attempt,  not  wholly  vnaae- 
eeasfol,  to  represent  the  whistling  and  ''  driring"  noiae  of  a  terrible  atonn. 
It  shonld  be  added  that  the  word  seems  to  ha^e  been  oceaaionally  naedin  Tarl> 
008  plaeea  in  the  Eaatetn  States  for  a  long  time  paat,  in  signifieationa  qidto 
diflerent  from  its  present  meaning.  Bodm — a  seml-alang  ezpression,  thong^ 
it  appears  in  the  1881  supplement  to  Worcester,  descriptiTe  of  a  sodden 
adraneeinpopQlarityorinprice.  Peihapa  borrowed  from  the  mining  phrase- 
ology of  the  Far  West,  where  a  process  called  booming  is  sometimes  adopted 
to  clear  off  snxface  soil  and  reyeal  sappoaed  mineral  yeina.  An  artiflelal 
reaerroir  ia  constmeted  near  the  snmmii  of  a  momtain,  which  is  first  sUowed 
to  fill  with  water,  and  ia  then  snddenly  opened,  wtiereopon  a  mighty  torrent 
roabeadown  the  dope,  canyingroeka,  trees,  earth  and  all,  with  reaistleas  force. 
2b  Jmfit  a^oiaff — to  oppose  Tiolently.  ComaSOie — shorts,  or  low  grades  of  floor. 
Oaatel — a  kind  of  coffln.  Thia  first  appears  in  the  Webster  Supplement  of 
1870.  Coal —  Bartlett  bhmdera  fearfolly  in  attempting  to  give  the  namea  of 
thediiEerentsiBeaof  coal:  Hia  list  is :  1.  Broken,  or  furnace  coal,  being  the 
largeat  fannpa ;  2.  Store  or  range;  3.  Pea  or  nut;  4.  Egg ;  6.  Coal  dost.  The 
eosvBot  nomenclature  ia:  1.  Fnrnace;  3.  Egg;  3.  Stove;  4.  C!hestnnt;  5. 
Pea ;  6.  Goal  dnat.  CSonsI  of  lobster  ^Unimpregnated  eggs.  Not  in  the  diction- 
ariea  except  the  Webster  Supplement,  and  incorrectly  defined  there.  Dodgtif 
a  small  handbill;  not  inthedietionaiica.  Aealoa— twelve  and  ahalf  centa. 
ANewOrieanaterm,notinthedictionarica.  JWr — an  exhibitton,  not  primarily 
for  tlie  pmrpoae  of  nle.  This  Tsiy  common  American  nae  of  the  word  ia  not 
recogniaed  by  ^"^  dictionary  in  ordinary  use,  though  the  authority  of  a 
recent  writer  in  the  "Westminster  BcTiew"  may  be  cited  in  its  support. 
JVsao%«—  a  term  uaed  in  Maryland  and  '^Hrginia  for  anything  that  is  greatiy 
disliked.  ,  JWroftf — an  excitement,  not  in  any  Wngilsh  dictionary,  so  fsr  aa  I 
know,  althoo^  it  ia  found  in  one  of  Bartlett'a  citations.  Qrip9aek —  a  vulgar 
teem  for  a  satchel,  chiefly  heard  at  the  West  Jii^Ai0ta«f«thiamaynotbeaii 
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AnMrieaaaoiiiace^  baft  I  iMUem  H  appeani  in  no  dktioBaiy  coDBept  the  Wop- 
eester  SiippleiDADt.  AffMHte — fteouTNitian.  FamenPInstitates — meeting! 
letting  two  or  thzee  days,  with  leeturee  and  diaenasionB — ere  tbtj  oommon 
■ttiieWeet  lAMittxVMjf — a  TnlgNrenor that  wnnetinieeoreepe  into  good 
eompanj.  Mmug  newe.  A  writer  in  Blaekwood,  for  Ootober,  1877,  aajB  that 
mm^  is  the  preterite  of  the  old  Elni^iah  Torb  mmg,  to  mix^idienoe  wimgle — 
andmeaDeynoifiJBe(aBBartLetthaflit)y  bnteonfuaed.  Tow  MMf  not,  instead 
of  3Nwai(yfloi;aBtheieTeneofyo«iiMqf.  Gloeelj  allied  to  this  is  the  ineoneet 
naeof  ttMflUreMqfy  whenthereienoqiieationof  ahOitj.  A  line  on  the  faee 
of  our  pofltalenda  makes  the  absurd  Btatement  that '' nothing  bottibe  address 
osabeplaeedonthiaside.'^  The  Bnglish  newspaper  wrappers  have  a  similar 
notiee^  eoneetly  worded:  ''This  wrapper  mtujf  only  be  need  for  newspapers." 
jnaspsHos.  Twelre  and  a  half  eents.  Formerly  nsed  in  New  England  and 
Virginia.  Ra/Skoad  nowmmdrntitn,  Bartlett  giTSs  a  list  of  eighteen  objeets 
pertaining  to  railroads^  wUeh  have  different  names  in  the  two  eonntrlesy  but 
Mis  to  note  that  the  AmerieAi  *<baifer*^  is  the  Eiifl^ish  **  bomper,"  and  the 
Amnriean  '^grade^'the  EngUah  "gradient*  StMd-wkfred.  All  of  the  same 
eolor.  Thda  expression,  eommon  among  eattie-breedeis  and  drygoods  dealp 
ccsy.  maj  not  be  an  Amerieanism,  periiap%  bat  no  dietionaxy  defines  it. 
BpQA — in  the  sense  of  street  mod.  This  oeenrs  at  page  350  of  a  story  oaUed 
"  AHee  Brand,"  by  A.  a.  BiddlO,  published  in  New  York,  in  1876.  A«Mr. 
Bartiett  says  thisis  a  eontraetion of  sapsriaflsndMit  The  ''super," or,  as  he  is 
eommonly  ealled,  the  ''  snpe"  at  a  theater,  is  oertainly  by  no  means  a  soper- 
intendeot,  but  a  siqMnramersiy.  I^mdln^f — a  new  aniral  firom  eiriliaa- 
tion  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  Far  West  There  is  a  post-oAee  ealled  "  Ten- 
derfoot," in  Caster  County,  Dak.  TFMdy.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Bsrtlett's 
siedit  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  Tery  well  "iq»"  in  the  Tarieties  of  this 
popular  bererage,  as  he  remarks  that  "  Bourbon  whisky  is  the  best,  being 
made  of  rye."  As  to  tlie  question  of  the  best  kind  of  whisky,  tibere  may  be 
dlgegsajes  of  opinion,  but  as  to  Bourbon's  being  made  of  rye,  the  fast  is  that 
BourboB  nsi?«r  eoiiitahis  mere  than  one-third  of  rye,  and  seldom  as  nraeh  as 
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THE  EESPONSIBniTIES  OF  PROGRESSIVE 

THIMERS. 


Fob  onr  present  pfOipoBe  we  may  divide  the  world  of  thinkers 
into  two  olasees :  the  progreesiye  and  the  non-progreesiye.  The 
latter  elaas  ma j  indude  all  thoee  who  either  oannot  or  dare  not 
pass  beyond  eertain  narrow  and  well-defined  limits.  If  the  limi- 
tations arise  from  want  of  strength  to  grasp  a  subjeot  in  its 
larger  bearings,  and  to  follow  ont  lines  of  reasoning  to  their 
logical  oondnsionsy  or  if  the  mental  yision  be  dark  and  prej- 
ndioed  from  want  of  a  soffioiently  broad  cnltore,  snch  persons 
deserve  sympathy  rather  than  eensnre,  and  may  be  dropped  oat 
of  the  discussions  that  involve  close  and  serions  thought. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  large  class  of  thinkers  of 
whom  it  cannot  be  said  that  th^  are  wanting  either  in  ability  or 
training,  and  yet^  like  a  picket  upon  goard,  they  come  and  go 
along  the  same  path :  there  is  a  boundary  line  beyond  which  they 
dare  not  pass.  The  territory  beyond  is  held  by  an  enemy,  or 
belongs  to  some  other  tribe,  and  the  most  that  is  permitted  them 
is  to  stand  on  the  border  and  look  over,  or  perhaps  in  the  night- 
time, or  nnder  safe  cover,  make  a  hasty  reoonnaissanoe  and  then 
retreat  within  the  range  of  their  own  guns. 

Now,  were  these  limitations  the  boundary  lines  of  thought 
and  f act>  the  position  of  such  thinkers  would  caU  for  no  criticism, 
for  aU  thought^  as  thought,  is  necessarily  conditioned  within  the 
laws  of  though^  and  hedged  about  by  the  world  of  fact  Andhence 
there  is  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  tiiere  never  can  be,  any 
such  thing  as  free  thought.  To  these  natural  and  necessary 
limitations  all  rational  minds  dheerfuUy  submit  Not  to  do  this 
is  to  cease  to  think,  and  to  abandon  one^s  self  to  a  lawless  way 
that  is  worse  than  idle — it  is  positively  hurtful  It  is  to  drift  and 
not  to  make  headway.    But  whilst  free  thought  is  something  in 
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itself  imtliiiikable,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  freedom  to  think. 
The  true  thinker  is  and  mnst  be  free  within  tiie  laws  of  thinking 
and  the  world  of  things.  His  ships  may  sail  every  sea  and  his 
forces  march  across  every  continents  He  acknowledges  no  right 
of  preemption  or  pre-occnpation  by  which  any  school  or  sect  or 
party  can  lift  np  a  flag  and  say,  '^  This  territory  is  onrs,  and  yon 
dare  not  come  and  dwell  within  onr  lines.''  Truth  is  too  bound- 
less and  divine  to  admit  of  any  monopoly :  like  the  air  and  tiie 
light  of  the  snn  it  should  be  free  to  alL  But  very  nnf ortonately 
for  onr  world,  tnith  is  a  territory  that  has  been  long  in  dispute, 
and  in  hostile  hands ;  its  fields  have  been  fought  over  by  many 
contending  armies,  and  eadh  one  has  conquered  or  captured  some 
portion  of  the  wide  domain  and  thrown  up  fortifications,  and 
with  trained  gunners  guards  the  way  against  the  approach  of  all 
invaders.  And  somehow  this  right  of  occupation  has  been  gener- 
ally conceded  so  far  as  to  make  one  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
deserting  his  own  standard  if  he  attempts  to  pass  beyond  the  line 
covered  by  his  own  flag. 

Were  it  possible  to  draw  the  lines  so  as  to  define  accurately  the 
boundary  between  good  and  evil,  the  false  and  the  true,  and  to 
station  the  armies  accordingly,  then  tiie  warfare  might  be  a  just 
one;  but  the  sad  thing  is  that  too  often,  and  generally,  it  is  a  divis- 
ion, not  of  those  who  should  be  enemies,  but  of  those  whose  com:- 
mon  interests  should  make  them  friendis,  and  in  this  way  it  hap- 
pens that  we  have  parties  in  politics  and  science  and  philosophy 
and  religion.  And  becoming  partisans,  men  almost  necessarily 
become  something  less  and  something  more  than  seekers  and 
defenders  of  the  true;  for  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  by  any  party 
that  it  holds  aU  truth  and  carries  along  nothing  that  is  f flJse. 

Looking  at  the  field  in  this  light  we  find  thinkers  generally 
oommitfced  to  the  defense  of  some  system,  and  in  so  far  as  that 
lathe  case  th^  have  lost  their  liberty.  They  may  think,  but  they 
must  think  in  one  way,  and  along  one  line,  and  with  the  depress- 
ing feeling  all  the  time  hanging  over  them,  that^  after  all  their 
thinking,  the  party,  or  the  creed,  has  settied  the  matter  in  adr 
vance  as  to  what  they  must  at  last  believe. 

One  1^  birth  or  education,  or  by  both,  finds  himself  in  some  one 
of  the  sects;  or  he  may  in  his  earlier  years  have  sought  its  mem- 
berahip^  All  this  occurs  in  the  learning  or  acquisition  period, 
and  long  before  it  has  been  possible  for  the  mind  to  reach  that 
fareadih  at  view  that  cam  come  only  as  the  result  of  culture  and 
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refleetioiL  He  dhose  for  hinuMif ,  or  otiieni  duMM  for  hiin,  and 
lie  is  now  ecnmnittod  to  a  oertain  futh;  he  is  planted  as  it  were 
in  a  soil,  grows  up  in  the  midst  of  oertain  sanonndings  and 
assooJations,  and  in  theae  ihids  his  home  and  his  life ;  it  is 
only  ffldr  to  assume  that  this  planting,  whether  "by  himself  or 
his  sponsoTBy  was  entirely  sinoere,  and  meant  for  the  best 

He  may  have  been  raised  as  a  Protestant  or  a  Bomanist^ 
or  among  the  differentiating  seets,  as  a  Oalvinist  or  an  Arminian, 
and  to  believe  in  total  depravity  and  endless  pnoishmenti  and  for 
a  time  supposed  that  his  seet  held  all  trnth,  and  that  all  beyond 
was  largely  ftalse;  bat  with  reflection  and  a  wider  reading  he 
oomes  first  to  qaestion  and  then  to  donbt  some  of  the  things  he 
onoe  accepted,  and  looking  into  other  fields  of  thought  he  dis- 
covers forms  of  truth  where  he  once  supposed  all  was  error; 
and  to  some  of  these  troths  he  is  attracted,  and,  yielding  to  their 
inihieDce,  is  won  over  into  a  larger  life,  and  for  the  time,  for- 
getting the  lines  that  were  long  ago  drawn  about  him  so  dosely, 
he  rejoioes  in  the  wealth  of  this  larger  world. 

In  touching  this  larger  land  he  has  come  upon  shores  that  are 
besist  with  trials  and  temptations.  He  is  as  yet  true;  that  is,  he 
has  at  heart  the  love  of  truth  and  right;  and  in  this  richer  ex- 
perience he  would  gladly  rest  and  work.  He  has  tasted  the  Iovb 
of  truth  as  truth  and  the  love  of  man  as  man ;  but  in  this  larger 
life  and  love  he  soon  begins  to  fM  the  hard  restraints  of  his  scot, 
and  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  he  transcends  his  narrow  limita> 
tions  and  finds  himself  spealdng  in  the  language  and  feeling  the 
thrin  and  breathing  the  air  of  the  universal  love  and  the  broad 
bratheihood  of  the  race.  But  now  comes  a  new  experience — a 
sad  one;  he  hears  thto  whispers  of  suspicion,  and  feels  for 
the  ifarst  time  the  cold  sense  of  desertion,  of  being  shunned 
by  his  old-time  friends  as  one  who  is  somehow  not  true,  and  the 
faith  that  had  lifted  him  up  like  the  great  tides  of  the  sea 
is  denounced  as  ftalse  and  dangeroua 

What  shall  he  dot  He  feels  that  he  is  not  a  deserted  from 
truth  and  right;  that  he  loves  God  and  man — loves  as  never 
before;  and  longs  to  see  all  mankind  lifted  up  and  borne 
out  into  this  great  ocean  of  life.  But  the  keen  heresy  hunters 
are  on  his  tra^;  their  bloody  yelp  draws  nearer,  and  the  battle- 
eiy  of  party  is  raised.  Were  it  the  battle  of  truth  he  would 
rf^oiee^  for  this  he  loves,  and  would  see  it  vindicated  at  any  cost 
to  himaeitL   But  the  issoa  is  not  troth,  but  what  the  p«rigr 
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or  fleet  sayB  is  tmth— -flonMOmg  that  mm  long  ago  eettLed, 
not  by  Qod  or  bis  word,  bat  hy  tbe  opinion  of  man;  and  being 
settled  and  aooepted  it  beoame  the  basis  of  an  organisation,  and 
be  finds  that  the  qnestion  is  not  troth.  But  what  does  the 
ereed  sayf  Much  of  this  caieed  he  believes^  and  to  aU  that 
be  deems  essential,  or  to  the  troth  in  sobstanee^  he  ean  folly 
assent.  Bot  the  form,  the  oold  letter,  and  not  the  warm  life, 
Is  pressed  down  opon  bun,  and  the  oltimatnm  presented  is, 
^Saj  this  or  oonsent  to  a  painfol  silenoe^  or  go  benee— oonsent 
to  be  banished  from  early  aesooiations  and  those  yon  love, 
and  begin  anew  in  the  wide  world;  if  yoo  think  there  is 
troth  over  in  those  other  fields,  go  where  it  is,  bot  don^  attempt 
to  briDg  that  kind  of  troth  and  think  it  ean  be  pemdtted  to 
grow  in  oor  soiL^ 

Here  the  temptation  may  arise  to  oompromise— to  play 
doable,  to  aay  one  thing  and  beliere  another,  or  to  eoneeal  the 
new  meaning  onder  the  old  phraseology.  Or  the  temptation  may 
assume  a  more  subtle  form,  and  by  a  half  oneonscioos  tamper- 
ing with  Ihe  deeper  sense  of  honesty  and  right  he  may 
persoade  himself  that,  as  eooieiy  is,  one  eannot  afford  to  be 
entirely  honest;  that  a  measore  of  mental  jog^^ery  is  justi- 
fiable^ and  after  all  may  be  for  the  best;  and  he  may  help 
the  ease  along  by  placing  soeh  thooghts  as  these  on  the  side  of 
the  Readings  <^  rest  and  eas^  and  position  and  f^imily,  and 
party  applause,  and  thus  the  eeale  may  be  turned  against 
manhood  and  honor.  Alas,  how  many  thus  fall;  how  many 
oonsent  to  become  special  pleaders  and  apologists  for  some- 
thing leas  or  more  than  troth,  and  to  remain  all  their  liyes 
in  bondage,  who  otherwise  might  be  free  and  fill  the  Ibdgh  place 
of  noble  advocates. 

Only  the  other  day  the  writer  was  told,  on  what  he  deems  good 
authority,  that  a  certain  able  ooUege  professor  and  aothor  and 
minister  of  a  certain  conference  said,  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
there  were  a  dosen  thooghtfol  preachers  in  that  conference  who 
any  longer  held  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment;  and  when 
asked  how  they  manage  to  preaeh  it  and  not  believe  it,  he  said, 
"Ob,  they  content  themselves  byosing.the  old  phraseology.'^ 
Let  a  yoong  man  in  trouble,  on  this  or  some  othier  kindred 
qoestion,  go  confidentially  to  some  of  the  older  men  and  ask 
advice^  and  he  will  be  smgolarly  f ortonate  H^  instead  of  meet* 
ing  a  strong,  honest  belief^  he  does  not  hear  some  soch  remarks 
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as  lihese:  ^ Oh,  yes,  I  have  doubts;  indeed,  I  no  longer  l)eliev« 
as  I  onee  did;  but  then  it^s  no  use  to  tronble  myseilf  or 
others,  and  so  I  say  nothing  about  it,  espedallj  in  pnblio ;  and 
I  am  not  alone,  I  know  many  others  who  think  and  feel  the  same 
way."  On  this  same  question  of  a  broader  hope  for  the  fntore 
of  our  race,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  orthodox 
divioes  of  onr  country  said  to  me  not  long  sinoe:  "Nearly 
all  the  great  orthodox  divines  of  Germany  hold  to  that  faith; 
and  I  beUeve  it,  brother — the  Scriptures  teach  it ;  but  I  am 
getting  old  and  I  dont  want  any  trouble,  and  I  would  rather 
you  would  not  quote  my  name  in  public'^  It  is  sad,  indeed,  that 
the  deepest  and  ripest  eonyictions  of  able  and  devout  men 
should  be  thus  repressed  and  kept  from  the  world  in  its  doubts 
and  struggle  by  a  system  of  theological  surveillance  that  is 
only  less  eruel  than  the  old  inquisition. 

Nor  does  the  evil  stop  with  the  pulpit;  it  permeates  nearly 
all  the  denominational  literature  of  the  day.  Authors  and  editors 
write  from  a  lower  stand-point  than  that  of  simple  truth; 
and  hence  a  large  part  of  our  books  and  papers  are  not  free 
from  the  vice  of  special  pleading,  and  one  expects  to  find  them 
devoted  to  the  defense  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  particular 
sect ;  and  it  is  only  too  common  to  find  church  editors  carrying 
two  heads :  one  is  their  official  head,  and  with  that  they  think 
and  write  for  the  church ;  the  other  is  their  own,  and  with 
that  they  do  their  own  private  thinking. 

To  avoid  injustice,  some  qualifications  or  explanations  of 
this  apparent  double-dealing  should  be  made,  and  these  may 
serve  as  a  partial  extenuation  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
nothing  less  than  downright  hypocrisy. 

It  may  be  said  of  many  preachers  that  they  are  simply 
learners  and  repeaters;  they  do  not  essay  the  task  of  independ- 
ent thinkers,  much  less  of  original  investigators,  but  content 
themselves  with  trying  to  master  the  common  text-books  of 
theology,  which  they  accept  as  final,  and  hence  may  honestly 
believe  what  they  say.  And  let  it  be  confessed,  also,  that  some^ 
possibly  not  a  few,  able  men  really  believe  ia  the  old  ideas  of  a 
literally  endless  punishment  and  total  depraviiy,  and  of  a  strictly 
penal  atonement.  When  this  is  the  case  we  should  certainly 
respect  the  courage  and  the  fidelity  that  persist  in  preaching 
doctrines  so  at  war  with  the  broader  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
age.    And  then,  of  those  who  have  come  to  hold  these  doctrines 
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in  a  more  modified  and  lefls  TepnLuTe  foraky  many  may  honeatly 
think  that  the  time  has  not  eome  for  sneh  teachings;  that  the 
result  would  be  to  nnsettle  manyminds,  and  to  cast  distmstoyer 
other  doctrines  that  they  really  do  believe,  and  that  it  may  be 
best  to  let  the  chnreh  grow,  or  quietly  slip  away  from  the  old 
yiewB  nntil,  like  neglected  statates,  they  will  remain  as  a  dead 
letter;  that  after  a  while  the  new  tmths  will  gain  acoeptanee  by  a 
general  consent^  and  that  this  will  be  better  than  to  preach  them 
at  a  time  when  snoh  preaching  wonld  excite  controversy  and 
opposition.  And  still  another  fact  that  may  be  pleaded  in  ez- 
tennation  of  their  course  is,  that  all  these  men  have  long  since 
come  to  draw  a  broad  line  between  their  professional  and 
denominational  theology  and  religion ;  and  it  is  the  theology  and 
not  the  religion  that  they  doubt.  A  wide  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations  leaves  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  almost  with- 
out exception  'they  honestly  and  devoutly  believe  in  religion ; 
not  in  morality  alone,  but  in  piety  and  the  spiritual  doctrines 
that  relate  to  the  soul  and  to  experience.  It  is  true  that  in  their 
systems  and  their  preaching  their  special  theology  and  religion 
have  gone  along  hand  in  hand,  and  the  one  has  seemed  to  be 
essential  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  true,  also,  that  they  have  not 
been  careful  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  this  impression,  but 
have,  by  a  studied  silence,  if  not  by  implication  or  positive  state- 
ment, sought  to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  this  impression. 
But  whilst  these  cautious  and  hesitating  preachers  may  quiet 
their  consciences  with  the  thought  that  they  believe  in  rdigion, 
and  in  a  theology,  but  not  in  the  theology  that  they  are  required 
to  uphold,  have  they  snfficientiy  considered  the  fact  that  it  is 
just  this  theology,  or  its  special  form  and  emphasis,  that  is 
standing  in  the  way  of  thousands  of  sincere  minds  who  would 
gladly  be  religious  and  enter  the  church  and  enjoy  its  means  of 
grace,  but  are  held  back  by  these  mental  difficulties  that  to  them 
are  insuperable  f  Should  not  the  way  of  faith  be  made  easier 
and  not  harder?  Is  it  just  or  noble  for  these  isoteric  thinkers 
to  place  burdens  upon  others  that  they  themselves  are  no  longer 
willing  to  heart  Whilst  the  church  should  be  carefol  of  the 
weak  ones  within  its  own  fold,  does  it  not  owe  a  duty  to  those 
wil^outt  If  all  or  one-half  of  the  progressive  thinkers  in  the 
Orthodox  churches  of  the  land  would  come  to  the  front  and 
openty  say  what  they  honestiy  believe,  the  battie  would  be  ended 
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in  a  very  short  time;  and  the  xeanlft  noald  be  seen  in  a  more 
rational  and  not  lees  seriptoral  theologj;  the  pnlpit,  oeaaing  to 
be  so  poorly  apologetio,  would  become  open  and  honest  and 
manly  and  strong ;  the  bnrdens  would  be  largely  lifted  from 
fteithy  and  thonsands  of  souls  taken  from  the  oonfosion  and  tur- 
moil of  trying  to  belieye,  and  feeling  that  somehow  th^  ought 
to  believe,  what^  at  the  same  time^  in  their  deeper  natmes  they 
feel  is  not  tme. 

The  tmly  progressive  thinker  ean  have  but  one  end  in  view, 
and  that  is  tmth.  He  cannot  serve  two  masters.  BisLog  above 
all  prejudice  and  time-serving  and  poliey  and  cmming  and  deoep> 
tionsy  he  mnst  be  tme  at  any  cost;  and  if  he  reaUy  have^mth 
and  the  love  of  tnith  in  ^^the  umer  parts,"  he  will  hardly  paoae 
to  ask  what  the  cost  may  be.  This  was  preeminently  the  spirit 
of  Jesos  Christ  With  a  dignity  that  was  divine  and  a  ealmnest 
that  was  serene,  he  moved  along  in  an  age  of  bigotry  and  naiw 
rowness  and  hypoGrisy,  reboking  the  false,  oritioising  the  old,  cast* 
ing  aside  traditions,  and  passing  beneath  the  bitter  and  the  cold 
forms  in  which  trath  had  been  well-nigh  bnried,  he  revelled  ita 
spirit,  and  hence  his  words  were  iustinet  with  life  and  power. 
^  He  spake  as  one  having  anthority  f  the  authority  of  tm^ ;  f  o» 
tmth  will  always  compel  a  hearing;  if  not  just  at  the  time,  or  in 
the  near  fatore,  yet  after  a  while,  for ''  the  eternal  years  "  are  henu 
And  he  is  saying  to  those  who  would  be  his  followers  to-day,  *'  Oai^ 
ye  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  wherewith  I  am  baptized  f 

The  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  progressive  thinkers  of 
to-day  are  not  easily  measured.  We  are  living  in  a  period  of 
general  unsettling :  a  kind  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
The  amazing  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  has  opened  the 
way  to  larger  conceptions  of  the  material  universe  and  of  the 
wide-extended  reign  of  law.  In  the  presence  of  stars  so  distant 
that  the  light  reaching  us  now  started  on  its  long  way  before 
history  began,  our  age  is  asked  to  formulate  the  thought  of  God. 
In  the  presence  of  universal  law  we  are  asked  to  define  thb 
snpematuraL  Before  the  full  realizations  of  awakened  thought 
tiie  mighty  questions  of  the  future  are  being  reK)pened.  Science 
and  archaBology  are  challenging  the  chronology  of  the  Bible ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  asking  us  to  adopt  new  theories  of 
the  creation* 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  what  should  the  thinkers- 
thinkers  who  are  not  bound  by  assumed  or  imposed  obligatloiiB 
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to  defend  any  mere  lyateDi,  dot  Simpfy  ihis:  be  tnie ;  true  to 
faets  and  to  the  laws  ol  thought;  and  with  a  oonfldenoe  in  troth 
that  ean  know  no  doabt,  follow  where  troth  leads;  and  if  the 
way  be  dark  and  nneertain  for  a  tune,  wait  for  the  morning.  In 
12ie  baptism  of  troth  that  is  yet  to  fall  upon  the  minds  of  men 
they  win  cease  to  debate  for  the  sake  of  debate^  or  to  defend 
theories  simply  beeanse  th^  once  supposed  them  troe;  they  will 
lose  the  desire  to  tear  down  what  others  ha^e  baQded  nnless  it 
be  found  fiJse;  they  win  be  as  willing  to  foUow  the  old  as  the 
neW|  or  the  new  as  the  old.  In  the  larger  love  of  troth  the 
thinkers  win  consent  to  take  great  qnestions  ont  of  the  heat  and 
passian  of  pride  of  debate,  and  to  view  them  in  the  light  of 
reaqpn  and  asmattersof  oommon  interest  The  time  should  haa* 
ten  when  men  win  delight  in  agreements  rather  than  disagree- 
ments. The  loYBof  troth  is  yet  to  be  an  enthnsiasm — an  ^^  inner 
God,''  that  win  dominate  an  other  feelings. 

The  great  debates  of  omr  world  are  narrowing  down  to  a  few 
central  and  rital  issaes.  Not  many  care  any  longer  to  argue 
abont  the  meaning  of  haptuo^  or  the  personality  of  Job.  The 
weighty  questions  that  press  npon  thinkers  now  are  those  that 
relate  to  God  and  the  future  life,  and  to  righteousness. 

Fortunately  for  the  rising  generation^  the  unsettling  of  our 
time  is  not  so  much  over  religion  as  theology.  Men  never  be- 
lieved more  in  religion  than  now,  and  never  so  Uttle  in  theology; 
tiiat  is,  in  theology  as  commonly  taught;  and  yet  beneath  an 
the  miagivingB  and  doubts  as  to  the  forms  of  theology  there  is  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  substance  of  those  doctrines  in  which  the 
roots  of  religion  must  ever  find  their  life.  Mankind  believe  pos- 
sibly more  than  ever  before  in  an  established  order,  an  order  or  a 
power  that  ^*  makes  for  righteousness '';  and  believing  in  the  possi- 
bility and  the  fact  of  the  right  and  the  good  and  the  true,  thou^^ 
they  may  call  it  nature,  or  law,  they  are  in  substance  beUeving  in 
God  If  not  above  nature  or  outside  of  nature  and  law,  to  them, 
God  is  in  nature ;  and  perceiving  the  soul's  world  of  truth  and  love 
and  right  to  bj  eternal,  they  win  be  slow  to  confess  themselves 
as  less  than  immortal  Much  of  the  old  theology  may  diange  in 
form  and  the  substance  remain.  Many  of  the  old  theories  may 
bedropped  entirely,  and  religion  remain  and  be  the  stronger  be- 
cause less  encumbered  And  some  of  the  old  theories  must  give 
place  to  the  new,  not  because  they  are  old,  but  for  the  deeper 
reason  tha%  whilst  urged  as  essential  parts  of  faith,  they  are  in 
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their  Teny  nature  deetnietiye  of  ftytL  Thns^  it  is  nselefls  to  an^ 
longer  aak  most  thooghtfol  men  to  beUeve  in  a  Ood  who  is  the 
best,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  them  to  believe  in  a  theory  of  his 
government  that  makes  evil  stronger  than  good,  and  pnniahea 
forever  the  souls  he  has  brought  into  being.  When  we  ask  men 
to  believe  in  God,  we  should  show  them  the  works  worthy  of  a 
Gk>d.  Evil  may  indeed,  and  does  appear  in  the  process,  or  in  the 
evolntion  of  morals  toward  the  perfect ;  but  that  is  a  very  differ* 
ent  thing  from  evil  appearing  as  permanent  and  ineradicable  in 
the  last  result.  It  is  more,  and  not  less  faith  in  God  that  is 
forcing  open  the  long-dosed  doors  to  this  brighter  hope  of  the 
final  triumph  of  the  good.  And  so,  also,  mankind  are  asking  for 
a  new  meaning  in  the  atonement.  They  can  no  longer  believe  in 
the  old  doctrine  that  Christ  died  to  reconcile  God;  for  they  nato- 
rally  ask  if  God  needed  such  reconciliation,  why,  if  Christ  were 
divine,  did  he  not  need  to  be  reconciled  t  Is  Christ  less  just  than 
Godf  If  God  be  the  best,  could  Christ  be  better,  or  love  the 
world  more  than  Godi  And  the  moral  judgment  of  the  age  is 
rising  up  against  the  injustice  that  could  be  propitiated  by  pun- 
ishing the  innocent  instead  of  the  gaiUy ;  and  it  shrinks  equally 
from  the  sham  of  imputing  the  sins  of  one  to  another,  and  then 
making  a  show  or  pretense  of  ptmishing.  But  whilst  the  old 
forms  of  these  docbnnes  must  pass  away,  the  substance  will  re- 
main. Mankind  will  never  cease  to  believe  in  law,  and  that  all 
sin  must  receive  its  jnroper  punishment;  and  they  will  believe 
that  all  love  is  vicarious,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  love  to  suffer, 
and  if  need  be,  to  die  to  save;  that  God  is  love,  and  that  "such 
a  God  in  love  could  not  be  less  than  such  a  Christ  in  suffering.' 
And  it  is  for  the  thinkers  who  know  this  love  and  are  willing  to 
bear  its  cross  to  lift  the  hard  and  heavy  burdens  of  the  old  faith 
that  the  new  age  and  the  rising  generation  be  not  hindered. 

H.  W.  THOMA& 


BIGOTRY  IN  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 


Onb  extreme  of  bigotry,  whether  as  manifested  in  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  eve^  or  as  in  the  action  of  the 
Fatlemmt  de  TomUmte  against  the  Gahis  family,  is  so  cmel 
that  it  is  nniversally  condemned  by  civilized  hmnanity;  the 
other  extreme  has  been  cuffed  by  Babelais,  Moli^re,  Tasso, 
Boilean,  Swift,  and  the  other  satirists  to  sneh  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  needless  to  more  than  qnote  their  names  against 
it  The  bigotry  of  the  medical  profession  in  America  api)eara 
in  no  way  related  to  either  of  these  extremes;  it  actoates  men 
who  officiate  on  boards  of  health,  who  work  in  hospitals,  who 
preach  in  all  their  deeds  the  gospel  of  hnmaniiy;  they  have 
dropped  the  robe  and  the  doctor's  hat;  the  cane  and  the  black 
suit  even  have  disappeared;  these  ^'tatters  and  rags  of  saper- 
annuated  symbols,"  after  various  modifications  to  suit  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  have  vanished.  When  the  regular  phyndan  refoses 
to  eonsnlt  with  an  irregular  for  the  purpose  of  palliating 
soifering  or  saving  life,  he  does  so  at  the  command  of  the 
medical  society,  which  decides  that  sneh  action  is  necessary 
to  '^establish  distinctions  in  Ihe  public  eye''  between  regolarity 
and  irregolarity. 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  of  medical  regnlarityf  Are 
they  themsdvee  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  public? 
The  principles  of  medical  regolorily  are  founded  ujwn  the 
relation  of  the  physician  to  science.  History  shows  that  the 
culture  of  science  has  greatly  improved  the  healing  art,  and 
experience  has  taught  us  the  necessity  of  organizations  for 
earing  for  this  culture;  we  have  learned  by  experience  that  the 
more  remote  claims  of  science  are  apt  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
selfish  individual  ends  which  the  struggle  for  existence  forces 
upon  us  aU;  hencci  as  man  has  organized  in  society  to  protect 
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Mb  higher  intareBts  from  the  dangers  of  indiyidiial  selildixieni 
from  barbarity,  so  the  medioal  prof esaioii  has  formed  assoda- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  proteotmg  itself  and  himiaziity  fr(mi  the 
injury  whidh  neglect  of  the  daims  of  soienoe  surely  eanaes. 
Taught  by  the  same  experienee,  we  have  fomid  that  the  oolture 
of  science  is  incompatible  with  the  sapport  of  any  dogma; 
we  have  fomid  that  if  the  dogma  were  tmcy  maiking  it  an 
object  of  special  care  or  reverence  takes  it  out  of  demoaratie 
relations  with  other  truths,  and  so  injures  it  at  the  same  time 
that  it  injures  us  by  influencing  us  to  unduly  neglect  or  favor 
other  truths.  Here  then  are  the  simple  principles  upon  which 
a  claim  to  medical  regularity  is  properly  based,  and  in  accordance 
with  these  principles,  a  regular  physician  is  a  member  of  an 
organisation  whose  aim  is  the  culture  of  science  or  truth  as  a 
whole.  That  these  fundamental  truths  are  not  universally 
recognised  is  proved  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
review,  who  defines  a  regular  physioian  as  '^a  graduate  of 
a  regularly  chartered  medical  ooUege.'^  Many  diploma  factories 
are  regularly  chartered,  but  the  graduates  of  such  institntioos 
may  have  learned  nothing  of  medicine.  The  same  writer 
illustrates  the  influence  whidh  a  dogma^  true  or  false,  may 
exert  upon  the  relation  of  a  physician  to  science.  Inspeakingof 
the  law  ^^tiimUa  tmiUibui  enraninr,''  the  writer  says:  ^^  Hahne- 
mann believed^  his  followers  believe,  that  the  Almighty  having 
given  us  medicinal  substances,  which,  when  taken  into  the 
system,  produce  in  every  instance  each  a  distinct  and  separate 
action,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  us  a  law  for  the  application  of 
those  substances  in  the  cure  of  disease.''  Most  botanists, 
geologists,  and  sEodlogists  teach  us  that  God  gave  us  animal  and 
vegetable  life  in  avery  primitive  condition ;  that  from  this  begins 
ning  he  permitted  life  to  evolve  and  specialize  itself;  that  in  this 
process  there  was  a  most  complex  action  and  reaction  between 
life  and  its  environment,  which  has  been  going  on  for  uncounted 
ages.  Saying  nothing  as  to  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  it  is 
obvious  that  one  cannot  be  impartial  in  judging  it  if  there 
exists  in  his  mind  an  a  priori  belief  in  a  God-given  law  of 
similars,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  successive  geological  ages  have  varied  in  every  respect,  in 
themselves  and  in  thenr  relation  to  each  other,  and  still  have 
maintained  just  this  one  relation  expressed  1^  the  law  of 
similars. 
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Bat  to  retum  to  the  oonsideration  of  medioal  regnlsrity.  It 
is  obvioiifl  that  prof eeedoiial  organizatioiui  formed  niwii  these 
prineipleB  have  nothing  to  do  with  trade  matters;  in  this 
relation  the  medical  man  wonld  be  governed  by  the  laws  which 
rule  all  other  traders.  Medioal  organizations  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  honest  trade  laws,  nor  with  matters  of  indi- 
▼idnal  opinion ;  they  oan  exact  only  snoh  a  loyalty  as  the  State 
demaiids  from  Qnakers  and  Jews.  It  is  not  good  statesman- 
ship to  interfere  with  laws  of  trade,  nor  to  foment  bigotry  by 
interfering  with  individual  rights  of  opinion. 

We  daim,  then,  that  the  physioian  has  a  right  to  trade  where^ 
when,  and  with  whom  he  pleases,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of 
trade ;  that  in  his  relation  to  science  he  owes  it  allegiance  as 
a  whole.  When  this  duty  is  confided  to  a  regular  medical  organ- 
izatioB  he  should  loyaUy  support  that  body  in  performing  it; 
but  if  the  organization,  in  violation  of  a  compact  with  the  pub- 
fie  as  expressed  by  its  charter,  or  as  based  on  the  principles 
involved,  neglects  its  proper  functions  or  invades  the  individual 
rights  of  members,  he  should  oppose  it  as  earnestly  as  he  should 
support  it  in  doing  its  duty. 

Our  medical  codes,  as  we  shall  see,  furnish  us,  instead  of 
these  simple  principles,  a  confused  and  meaningless  system  of 
laws  embodying  a  certain  amount  of  false  sentiment^  opinion, 
and  tradition;  before  we  examine  the  code,  however,  let  us  con* 
aider  briefly  the  chief  cause  of  this  condition  of  things.  We 
have  said  that  the  principles  underlying  the  relation  of  the  physi* 
man  to  humanity  are  established  by  experience — we  mean,  of 
course,  established  as  truths.  It  takes  a  long  while,  as  every 
student  of  history  is  aware,  to  establish  such  principles  as  rules 
of  action.  Great  principles,  as  plain  as  facts  can  be,  have  always 
been  obliged  to  undergo  long  and  bitter  contests  with  organized 
tradition  and  opinion  before  being  recognized  as  laws  of  action. 
This  contest  is  just  beginning  in  the  medical  profession  in 
America — principles,  the  results  of  the  best  experience  of  the 
profession,  our  earnings,  so  to  speak,  standing  in  direct  opposi* 
tion  to  the  inheritance  of  traditions  which  we,  with  the  other 
professions,  have  received  from  the  clerics  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  university  has  been  the  trustee  of  the  educated  guild  with 
which  we  have  shared  the  title  of  liberally  educated  men,  and  in 
support  of  which  we  have  gained  much  of  the  habit  of  intel- 
lectual dishonesty  that  has  influenced  us  in  forming  our  codes. 
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K  is  a  dii&<mU  pomtum  for  the  medieaL  prof €6gi(m,  this  member- 
ship in  the  old  inteQeotiial  vriaboemcj  and  this  direot  oontaet 
with  modem  edenoe^  as  is  seen  by  eompaiing  the  standards  of 
liberalism  of  the  systems  of  ednoation  pecoliar  to  eadh.  Forta- 
nately  for  the  purpose  of  this  oomparison  we  can  quote  an 
ezpeH/stestimony  as  to  thenatureof  the  liberality  of  ouranoient 
educational  ohiYalry : 

«The  Bullish  imiyenttlefl  and  the  Amerioca  colleges  weve  also  de8lsiie4» 
from  aaeariy  period,  to  edneate  gentlemen  M  well  Mseholan.  Bat  inaamieli 
ae  in  the  earlier,  and,  in  that  reqieot  at  least,  better  days,  ereiy  gent&emaa 
was  snppoeed  to  take  aome  position  in  aoeiety  as  a  legislator  or  magistrate,  a 
diplomat  or  soldier,  the  same  edneatUm  was  deemed  suitable  for  all  who 
aspired  to  what  we  hasve  ealled  a  pnblio  position.  These  liberal  studies  were 
not  thon^^  imsnitable  even  tor  the  duties  and  station  of  a  merohant,  espe- 
eially  of  one  who  mi^^t  be  a  prinee  among  his  f  ellow-merehants  in  generona 
tastes,  wide  infoomiafeion,  eonrUy  manners  and  reSned  aooomplishments.'' 

So  mudh  for  the  liberalism  of  the  party  beaded  by  ^Der 
Ueine  gprosse  Mann  Hans  Metaphysikna'' 

Ckmtrast  this  idea  of  liberalism  with  that  natnrally  resulting 
from  the  teachings  of  the  '^  new  education.''  Here  there  is  no 
bigoted  daim  for  any  particular,  class  of  studies:  all  search  for 
tmth  is  recognized  as  liberalizing;  here  there  is  no  effort  to 
define  or  to  form  an  aristocracy  of  eoltore,  for  the  new  education 
recognizes  the  teaching  of  experience,  and  prizes  the  ^liberaliz- 
ing" effect  of  the  straggle  of  life,  including,  as  it  does,  efforts  for 
home,  country,  and  society.  Not  books  nor  scboob  alone,  but 
work,  BO  far  as  it  frees  a  man  from  the  selflshness  of  his  indi- 
Tidual  environment  and  teaches  him  to  recognize  the  more 
generous  aims  of  society,  makes  him  liberaL  All  may  be  gentle- 
men by  this  code,  whidi  is  not  tedhnicaL  It  can  treat  privi- 
lege ligbtly,  for  it  famishes  principles  defining  the  rigbts  of 
man  and  men,  and  points  to  experience,  not  tradition,  as  their 
source. 

The  principles  underlying  our  relation  to  the  public,  as  we 
have  stated  them,  are  direct  resolts  of  the  same  teachings  of 
science  j  the  principles  as  stated  by  our  codes  are  as  directly 
the  resolts  of  the  traditions  and  opinions  fostered  by  the  univer- 
sity, and  shared  by  us  with  the  rest  of  the  '^liberal''  gaild. 
liifiled  by  these  traditions,  the  medical  profession  in  England 
and  America  regards  the  culture  of  science  as  a  sort  of  univer- 
si^fanction,  and  not  a  practical,  daily  duty.  The  profession  baa 
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lo8t  si^t  of  tlie  faet  thai  tlie  praetatioiier  needs  to  be  soien- 
tiilc  in  praotiee  as  the  artist  needs  to  be  artistio  in  the  same  re- 
lation. Without  this  qnalilji  the  doctor  beoomes  the  slaye  of  oon- 
▼entionalitieBy  routine  and  fashion,  like  the  artist  who  ceases  to 
aet  according  to  the  principles  of  art  Thus  influenced,  the 
medical  profession  hare  and  in  England  has  allowed  a  wide 
chasm  to  form  between  the  practitioner  and  the  scientific  worker. 
This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the  nature  of  much  of  our  effort 
at  refonn  in  medical  education  ^  for  instance,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
UniYorsity  agitated  the  subject  of  educating  scientific  professors 
for  medical  schools  with  the  ol^ect  of  elevating  the  nature  of 
professional  work.  It  was  chivalrous,  this  idea  of  renouncing 
its  business  and  riding  into  the  abyss ;  but  the  days  of  miracles 
past^  audit  is  probable  that  she  would  merely  have  broken  her 


We  must  cut  adrift  from  the  system  which  has  caused  us 
so  much  damage,  and  adopt  methods  of  instruction  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  modem  science, — methods  more  like  those 
which  in  Germany  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  making  the 
members  of  the  profession  a  body  of  scientific  workers,  capable 
of  producing  scientific  professors,  and  supplying  them  with  sci- 
entific support  Partial  methods,  whether  like  that  of  Johns 
Hopkina  University,  having  the  improyement  of  teachers  in  view, 
or  like  that  of  Harvard,  affecting  pupils  oidy,  are  of  doubtful 
value.  Members  of  the  medical  profession  should  realize  the 
dangers  of  pleasant  palliation,  and  the  need  of  a  scientific  diag- 
nosis as  a  preliminary  to  scientific  treatment  The  professional 
organism  is  diseased,  and  our  bigotry  is  but  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disoTder.  In  studying  it,  we  find  it  connected  with  a  con- 
stitutional vice,  made  strongly  evident  by  the  divorce  between 
practice  and  scientific  work.  This  condition,  on  the  other  hand, 
exerts  a  most  pemicioufl  influence  upon  medical  education ;  it  is 
a  sort  of  vicious  cirde,  where  each  individual  symptom  aggra- 
vates the  others,  and  where  all  the  conditions  are  to  be  met  only 
by  constitutional  remedies.  Thus  purging  our  medical  organi- 
sations of  bigotry  would  naturally  relieve  them  of  the  police 
duty  which  now  occupies  so  much  of  their  time  and  effort,  and 
favor  the  i>erformance  of  their  proper  function,  the  culture  of 
scienoe.  A  sound  professional  organism  and  a  healthy  profes- 
sional spirit  would  favor  active  professional  development,  and 
this  would,  of  necessity,  soon  lead  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
vol*  CXXXVL— NO.  314.  C 
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prafoBBioii  from  a  waidflhip  under  the  univeniil^y  wbiohi  mors 
than  anyone  oanae,  has  dwarfed  the  medical  profeBdon  in  Amar> 
ioa^  In  this  conneotion  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  have  a 
form  of  government  whioh,  more  than  any  other,  repreeents  the 
pnbUc.  Now,  the  paUio  can  nnderstand  and  appreciate  action 
baaed  upon  fair  principle;  it  eannot  and  will  not  nnderstand  nor 
support  actions  based  on  technicalities,  and  resnlting  in  manifest 
injustice  and  inhnmaoity.  These  oonsiderations  may  well  make 
ns  doubt  those  who  seem  to  think  that  our  profession  suffers 
from  popular  misapprehension  and  indifference ;  we  should  re- 
member that  there  is  a  charlatanry  of  savants. 

An  illustration  of  the  violation  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  relations  of  the  physician  to  the  community  is  afiforded  by 
anyone  of  our  State  medical  codes,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
New  York;  the  medical  society  of  that  State  is  the  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  medical  liberalism.  Most  of  the  other  States  have 
adopted  the  code  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The 
Massachusetts  code  contains  much  the  same  matter,  but  stripped 
of  the  verbose  platitudes  that  luxuriate  in  the  national  code. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  profession  in  that  State  has 
for  more  than  eighty  years  been  under  the  direct  control  of  men 
thoroughly  imbued  with  academic  liberalism,  leads  us  to  select 
it  in  proof  of  the  general  statements  as  to  the  causes  and  effects 
of  medical  bigotry  which  we  have  made. 

The  Massachusetts  code  consists  of  ninety-nine  lines,  as 
printed  by  the  society^  These  are  divided  into  eight  para- 
graphs, the  first  of  which  states  in  four  lines  the  intention  of 
the  code.  It  is  ^  intended  to  furnish  certain  principles  and  rules 
of  action 'for  the  '^  guidance  and  convenience"  of  the  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  The  second  paragraph,  four 
lines,  enters  boldly  upon  the  task,  and  defines  the  principles  of 
our  relation  to  science  as  follows: 

"A  physioiftii  Bhould  lend  his  InihieiiM  to  enooimge  BOimd  mediotl  edoM* 
tion,  and  to  uphold  in  the  oonmninity  oonreot  TiewB  of  the  poinen  ftnd  tba 
BmitAtkms  of  medieal  seienoe  md  wf 

I  can  find  no  principle  in  this  paragraph,  excepting  this,  that 
a  physician  should  mind  his  own  business, — a  very  good  princi- 
ple for  an  individual  to  act  upon  in  personal  matters,  but  a  veiy 
poor  principle  for  a  trustee  to  act  upon  too  literally.  Now,  the 
State  has  made  us  trustees  in  this  relation  to  science,  as  our 
charter  shows.    Some  physicians  imagine  that  ^to  encourage 
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Boond  medical  edmeation  "  implieB  fnlfllling  our  dntieB  in  relation 
to  acienoe;  bnt  medLoal  education  is  nnaonnd  in  an  nnsonnd 
medical  commnnityi  as  the  local  respect  for  Harvard  Medical 
School  proves.  The  fact  that  the  school  is  impoverishing 
itself  hy  constmcting  a  costly  new  sehool-bnilding,  while  it  is 
snif ering  from  the  want  of  funds  to  procure  a  fidrlj  comp^ 
tent  faoolty,  is  a  sign  of  itself  that  the  soundness  of  its  instmc- 
tion  is  rather  conventional  than  reaL  Others  imagine  that  ^*  to 
uphold  in  the  community  correct  views  of  the  powers  and  limita- 
tions of  medical  science  and  art''  is  fnlfllling  our  duty  in  relation 
to  sdenoe.  I  can  see  in  this  no  principle  but  that  of  the  duty  of 
advertising  soundly  and  honestly^ — a  good  thing,  no  doubt^  but 
good  for  all  traders  as  well  as  physicians.  The  principles  undar> 
lying  our  duty  to  science  obviously  have  many  relations  to  the  fu- 
ture of  humanity.  A  scientific  fact  may  be  of  no  practical  benefit, 
excepting  to  a  future  that  cannot  reward  the  discoverer  of  to-day. 
Is  not  this  our  real  daim  to  efpecial  consideration  in  the  present  t 
But  what  relation  have  the  ''correct  views  in  the  community  as 
to  the  powers  and  limitations  of  medical  science  and  art"  that  is 
not  essentially  a  relation  of  the  present  day  f  Further,  the  cor- 
rect views  may  be  conventionally  correct — correct  only  in  the 
community  in  question.  But  of  Uie  ninety-nine  lines  of  the  code 
these  are  the  only  ones  devoted  to  our  relation  to  science,  except- 
ing the  preamble  and  fourteen  lines  devoted  to  the  '^relations  of 
ihe  physician  to  quackery.''  The  remaining  portion  of  the  code 
is  devoted  to  our  relation  to  trade,  or,  more  correctly  speaiking, 
to  minute  regulations  of  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  in  trade. 
Now,  principles  are  not  goyemed  by  conventionalities,  but  the 
statements  of  our  relations  to  science  contained  in  the  code  are 
so  governed.  Have  we  then  no  relations  to  humanity  excepting 
those  trade  relations  which  the  code  seems  to  squint  at  in  stating 
oar  relations  to  sdencef  The  next  paragraph  treats  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  physician  to  medical  business.  Having  found  so 
much  good  trade  matter  in  the  former  paragraph,  we  may  find 
valoable  statements  of  our  relation  to  science  here. 

The  essence  of  our  trade  relations  as  stated  by  the  code  is  as 
follows :  "  The  relation  of  practitioners  of  medicine  to  families 
and  households  is  not  like  that  of  tradesmen  to  their  customers. 
The  kind  of  competition  which  might  be  considered  honorable 
in  business  cannot  exist  between  physicians  without  diminishing 
their  usefulness  and  lowering  the  standing  of  the  medical  pro- 
feflBum."    It  seems  like  another  instance  of  strabismus.    Our 
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<<not  like  that  of  tradesmen,"  ranindB  of  that  duly 
whioh  medical  organiiationB  were  institated  to  eare  for,  and 
wfaioih  differs  from  ordinary  trade  duties.  Perhiq^M  the  titles  of 
the  paragraphs  were  misplaced,  or  the  paragraphs  perhaps 
were  changed  by  wicked  nnrses ;  bnt  fair  competition  in  science 
wonld  not  dimirjish  onr  influence,  it  would  not  lower  our  stand- 
ing, it  would  elevate  it  No ;  eyidently  the  paragraph  belongs 
to  the  title;  the  trouble  is  caused  by  endeavoring  to  state  our 
relation  to  business  as  no  trade  relation,  as  a  relation  of  ^  senti- 
ment^; that  is,>so  fai*  as  families  and  households  are  concerned. 
With  single  ladies  and  gentiemen  having  no  relations,  no  f  am« 
ilies,  no  households,  the  physician  has  a  right,  according  to  the 
code,  of  dropping  all  sentiment.  Prof.  Huxley,  in  speaking  of 
more  important  matters,  said:  ^'In  a  matter  of  this  kind  there 
is  no  advice  better  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson, '  Above  all  tiungB, 
sir,  clear  your  mind  of  cant'  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cant 
about  education,  and  I  think  a  cant  in  respect  to  the  medical 
profession  is  a  notion  vague  and  misty  to  the  last  degree — stiU 
powerful — that  the  medical  profession  ought  to  be  a  sort  of 
Uberal  profession."  One  more  paragraph  from  the  code  and  we 
are  done  with  it ;  it  defines  the  *^  rdations  of  the  physician  to 
quackery  "  {relatitmi  to  quackery,  relatUm  to  science  and  busi- 
ness), and  reads  as  follows : 

^  In  every  community  there  are  minds  naturally  inclined  to 
quackery,  which  has  flourished  in  every  age.  It  grows  by  being 
noticed,  and  thrives  best  under  opposition.  It  is  commonly 
unwise  to  employ  argument  against  it  But  a  physician  should 
land  his  influence  to  estaUish  a  distinct  line  between  the  regular 
practice  of  medicine  and  the  practice  of  quackery,  and  should 
avoid  any  act  which  might  tend  to  weaken  such  distinction 
either  in  the  professional  or  in  the  public  mind."  The  exegesis 
of  this  paragraph  commences : ''  Thus,  he  should  not  consult  with 
ail  izregolar  practitioner  (see  by-laws)."  We  daun  to  have  dis- 
eovered  in  the  code  ignorance  of  oar  relation  to  science,  confused 
sentimentalities  concerning  our  relation  to  trades.  A  quality 
worse  than  either  is  shown  in  this  hypocritical  assumption  that 
regularity  is  a  virtue  opposed  to  quackery  as  a  vice ;  that  a  line 
can  be  drawn  between  regularity  and  quackery  which  will  not 
divide  the  regulars  against  themselves.  We  love  regularity 
too  well  to  enjoy  seeing  its  would-be  friends  endeavor  to  support 
it  by  a  false  assumption.  Is  not  quackery  a  personal  quality,  a 
viee  to  which  all  human  nature  is  subject^  and  is  not  regularity 
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in  tliis  eonneetioii  a  teehnioal  quality  that  a  pure  and  npright 
man  may  not  poBsesa,  and  stin  be  fit  to  labor  with  the  regular 
practitioner  for  the  relief  of  bamanityf  Does  medical  bigotry 
ever  appear  more  rtdiculons  than,  when  stripped  of  its  modem 
respectable  ezterior,  it  is  seen  as  it  reaUy  is,  too  ignorant  to 
understand  its  own  aimsf  Professional  training  and  ooltare 
do  not  enable  ns  all  to  see  this  technical  aflair,  regularity,  in 
the  same  ligbt^  bnt  the  diif  erence  of  opinion  should  not  lead  ns 
to  qnarrel  in  a  manner  that  does  injury  to  that  portion  of  the 
public  which  snpjrarts  the  views  difPering  from  onr  own.  Sneh 
aetion  wonld  be  paralleled  by  an  attempt  to  pnnish  every  meta- 
physician, who  does  not  regard  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the 
mind.  If  we  cannot  establish  medical  regularity  without  such 
means,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  no  way  worth  establishing. 
Bnt  it  is  not  the  cause;  it  is  the  men  who  support  it  by  bad 
metiiods  who  are  at  fault.  The  code  as  it  is  does  not  owe  its 
nature  to  the  quality  of  medical  reg^ularity,  but  to  the  folly  of 
certain  ^  stalwart''  regulars  who  have  made  it  But  let  us  leave 
the  code  to  the  scavenger. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  our  practice  is  better  than 
omr  theory,  that  our  by-laws  are  better  than  our  code:  we  will 
^anoe  briefly  at  a  few  proofs  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Some  of 
the  by-laws  relating  to  ethics  and  discipline  are  as  follows : 

"  Any  fellow  may  be  paxuaihed  tiy  oensnrey  disfranohiaement,  or  expnlaloiiy 
or  be  depiriyed  of  Ida  priTilegea  on  oonTiotion  by  a  board  of  trial,  upon  oharges 
of  the  foUowing  deaeiiption,  made  to  the  Pxoodaat  of  the  aoeiety  in  writfaii^ 
and  aigned  by  three  or  more  lallowB,  tIs.  : 

"For  any  attempt  to  diBoiganiae  or  to  deatroy  the  aooiety.  Forthebreaeh 
of  any  by-law  of  the  aoeiety,  for  whioh  eenaore,  dlaCranehiaement^  ezpnlaki^ 
or  depriration  of  prifflegea  ia  made  the  penalty. 

"  For  any  eondnot  nnbeooming  and  unworthy  an  honorable  phyaieian  and 
fellow  of  thia  Soeiety. 

"Any  phyaiaian  engaged  in  the  pnetiee  of  madleine  or  sogery  in  thia 
eofrnmoBweaUfay  who  haa  not  leoeived  anoh  a  medieal  edneation  aa  ia  required 
by  By-law  L,  and  any  one  guilty  of  praetioea  forbidden  to  fellowa  (L)  ahall  be 
deemed  an  irregular  pnetitioner,  and  it  ahall  be  diareputable  and  unbeeooi- 
ing  (Vn.)  for  any  fellow  to  advlae  or  oonanlt  with  any  anoh  irregular  practi- 
tioner, or  in  any  way  to  abet  or  aaaiat  him  aa  a  praetitloner  of  medidne  or 


The  public  may  And  it  difficult  to  understand  the  import  of 
these  remarkable  statutes.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  first 
wonld  have  been  understood  as  a  warning  against  free  though 
and  free  qpeech  upon  certain  technical  questions.    Does  it  mean 
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ayiyihuig  dfle  to-day  f  ^  for  the  second,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  the  aoeiety  find  it  inexpedient  in  the  present  state  of  pnblio 
opinion  to  oonneot  too  directly  certain  erimes  as  defined  by  our 
statute  and  the  penalties  whieh  it  is  costomary  to  Tisit  npon 
.those  committing  them.  The  nature  of  the  conduct  '^  unbecom- 
ing and  unworthy  an  honorable  physieian  and  FeUow  of  the 
Massaehusetts  Medical  Society''  needs  considerable  eiqilanation 
for  lay  i^iprehension.  In  one  case  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
dining  with  an  Eelectlo  Medical  Society  constituted  such  con- 
duet;  in  another  case  it  was  associating  in  business  with  a 
homeopath,  although  both  parties  particularly  stipulated  that 
there  should  be  no  oompromi^  in  medical  opinions ;  in  a  third 
case  the  expression  of  certain  ideas  by  a  physician,  while  acting 
as  counsel  for  a  fellow-member  before  the  society's  board  of 
trial  Any  of  these  offenses  are  liable,  at  present,  to  lead  to 
expulsion  from  the  society.  Expulsion  makes  a  man  an  irregular, 
and  as  such  the  fellows  are  forbidden  to  consult  with  him.  In 
the  act  of  expulsion  his  name  is  liable  to  be  associated  with 
those  of  members  expelled  for  offenses  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
eiTil  law.  When  a  man  has  been  advertised  to  the  public  as  dis- 
honorable, and  refused  before  the  same  public  the  priYilege  of 
meeting  his  acquaintances  in  consultation,  of  course  the  malice  of 
the  society  has  exhausted  itself ;  it  can  only  hope  that  its  tricks 
will  succeed,  that  the  end  so  directly  sought  will  be  realized.  But 
we  are  all  honorable  men;  it  was  the  stupid  board  of  trial,  the 
two  or  three  bigots  who  preferred  charges,  the  personal  spite  of 
the  president  or  his  toadies,  that  caused  Ihe  resulting  wrongi — 
all  of  which  shows  that  poor  human  nature  should  not  be  tempted 
by  such  codes  and  by-laws. 

Fortunately  the  law,  itself  a  creature  of  technicalities,  cannot 
interfere  in  the  technicalities  of  a  sister  profession ;  so  the  abuses 
will  operate  until  we  learn  by  experience  to  dread  Iheir  influence, 
and  to  care  for  those  solid  principles  upon  which  only  a  oon« 
sistent  and  honorable  course  of  action  can  be  based.  Already 
many  members  despise  the  society  by-laws  and  the  clique  idiidi 
manages  to  administer  them.  Though  some  members  are  oonserv* 
jitive  by  nature  and  training,  and  dread  the  fuss  of  tearing  down 
and  rebuilding,  and  others  are  young  and  dread  giving  offenst 
to  the  pditieiaDS  who  run  the  machine^ —  for  the  politicians  have 
influential  positions  in  college,  hospital,  school,  and  community, 
and  can  injure  in  many  ways  a  young  man  who  makes  himsell 
rtnoTT<wiff| — tiboui^  fliese  and  other  obstacles  oppose  the  mareb 
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of  reftmn,  progress  is  inevitable.   In  the  mewiwlule  the  abeenito 

of  an  soientifio  woik  oharacterises  our  society,  ohartered  solely 

to  earefor  oor  higher  interests,  to  proteet  the  interests  of  seienee 

tnxa  the  daify  ineroaohments  of  our  individnal  selfishness.  Bead 

tiie  preamble  to  the  charter  which  the  State  granted  the  Massa- 

ebosetts  Medioal  Society  in  178L 

'^  As  hMHh  Is  eswntisllj  naaoswry  to  like  hsppfaiSM  of  sodsty,  uA  as  tti 
pWBiistkm  or  rooovery  is  olosdj oonnsotod  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
snimsl  eeononiy,  and  of  the  propeitieB  sad  offsets  of  medieines ;  snd  ss  the 
beneJit  of  mediesl  institatioiis,  f onned  on  liberal  prinoiples,  and  eneonraged 
bj  the  patronage  of  the  law,  is  nniTenallj  aeknowiedged,  the  fellows  and 
Cbeir  sneeosrow  ihall  Ve,  and  oontiniie  fdrerer,  a  body  politioand  eofpocatOy 
bj  tlie  name  of  "  The  MMMdmsetto  Medioal  Boototy.* 

Here  are  the  principles  stated  by  the  men  of  1781, — men  who 
were  aocnstomed  to  deal  with  principles,-— men  of  the  time  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin.  In  the  hundred  years 
that  have  passed  since  their  day  the  people  have  grown  greater  and 
freer;  among  them  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  of  intelleet- 
oal  freedom,  a  notable  decrease  of  bigotry.  Let  any  one  compare 
the  principles  stated  in  the  preamble  of  onr  charter,  written  in 
1781,  with  the  roles  and  regulations  of  our  code  written  in  1880, 
and  say  if  there  has  been  anything  like  a  parallel  movement  in 
our  profession.  Yet  we,  as  members  of  the  professional  guild, 
have  enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  ^liberalizing  studies," 
while  the  people,  illuminated  only  by  a  few  great  principles,  have 
spent  their  time  in  daQy  works  of  peace  and  war.  Verily,  prin- 
ciples are  better  than  traditions. 

Finally,  if  it  should  be  advanced,  in  oj^poeition  to  our  ideas 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  bigotry  so  evident  .in  our  codes  and  by- 
laws, that  it  is  not  the  nature  of  the  83r8tem  of  higher  study 
whidi  has  dominated  in  America  for  the  last  century,  but  the 
lack  of  training  and  thorough  education  in  general,  we  would 
not  dispute  the  proposition  very  earnestly ;  we  merely  affirm 
that  the  men  who  have  formed  our  codes  and  by-laws,  and  man- 
aged our  society,  have  been  good  university  men,  fine  specimens 
of  their  dass.  We  see  the  results;  as  students  of  sociology  we 
study  into  the  causes.  To  us  in  this  capacity,  fisher  Ames  and 
the  writer  of  ''The  Failure  of  Universal  Suffrage,''  are  types  of 
the  same  dyspeptic,  hysterical  conservatism  which  has  influenced 
the  good  and  hi^^y  respectable  individuals  who  have  substi- 
tuted the  senseless  rules  of  our  oode  for  the  generous  principles 
afourcharter.  Davip  Hunt. 


THE  aduitemhon  of  intelligence. 


The  newspaper  press,  like  less  abstract  personages  of  power 
apparently  unlimited  and  frequently  ill-regnlated,  is  aooustomed 
to  assume  that  it ''  can  do  no  wrong."  Yet,  so  shrewd  an  observer 
as  Mr.  James  Mill  said,  at  a  time  when  the  character  of  news- 
papers by  no  means  so  strongly  warranted  the  remark :  ^  There 
IS  scarcely  a  right  for  the  violation  of  which,  scarcely  an  opera- 
tion of  government  for  the  disturbance  of  which,  the  press  may 
not  be  employed  as  an  instrument  The  offenses  capable  of 
being  committed  by  the  press  are,  indeed,  nearly  coextensive 
with  the  whole  field  of  delinquency."  The  writer  adds :  ''  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  press  is  an  instrument  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  commission  of  injuries  against  reputation  and 
for  effecting  disturbance  of  the  operations  of  government."  To 
this  it  may  now  be  added  that  the  press  is  capable  of  disre- 
garding material  rights,  of  embarrassing  legitimate  financial 
operations,  of  promoting  monopolies,  of  maintaining  corporate 
usurpations,  of  provoking  the  violation  of  vested  interests.  Its 
responsibility  to  the  whole  body  politic  may  be  assumed,  since  it 
is  recognized  by  every  newspaper  with  constant  protestations  of 
high  moral  purpose.  Its  pretense  is  (if  it  be  a  pretense)  that  it 
is  seeking  rather  the  good  of  the  whole  people  than  the  emolu- 
ment of  its  own  proprietors.  Those  who  reiterate  these  claims, 
it  is  true,  have  seldom  given  any  evidence  of  peculiar  qualifica- 
tion, moral  or  intellectual,  for  the  work  so  generously,  if  not  so 
gratuitously,  assumed;  but  they  are  usually  taken  at  their  word, 
at  least  by  that  portion  of  their  readers  which  it  is  specially 
desired  to  affect  In  this  respect  the  public  acts  with  its  usual 
inconsistency.  Its  avowed  position  toward  the  press  is  one  of 
indolent  distrust  \  but  men  will  believe  anything  which  they  wish 
to  believe,  and  even  what  they  do  not  wish  to  believe,  acting 
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apon  mmor,  as  if  it  were  oonfirmed  by  ample  deman- 


stretioiL. 

It  would  be  siinply  impossible  for  newspapers  to  exerdae 
aaythiiig  like  the  inflaenoe  which  they  nnqaestionably  earart,  if 
readers  were  in  the  habit  of  thinking  aoenTately  and  of  earefaUy 
weighing  possibilities.  The  public  jonmals  partly  exist  upon 
the  indifference,  the  indolence,  and  the  oyerweening  confidence 
of  their  patrons,  who,  having  first  paid  for  information,  forget 
the  role  of  cotwo^  emptor j  and  receive  it  as  if  it  were  beyond  dis- 
pute. We  must  admit,  as  some  extenuation  of  this  folly,  that 
if  the  public  deserved  a  more  trustworthy  source  of  information, 
it  is  utterly  without  the  means  of  securing  it.  The  newspaper 
may  not  be  always  the  best  guide,  but  often  it  is  the  only  one. 
It  may  well  happen  that  while  millions  may  be  interested  in  the 
aoenracy  of  intelligence,  with  our  present  machinery  for  its 
transmission  and  publication,  only  a  few  may  be  able  to  secure  it, 
while,  for  their  own  purposes,  tiiey  may  suppress  the  true  or 
suggest  tbe  opxx>site.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  nef  ariousfy 
exclusive  intelligence  may  be  employed,  or  what  a  power  its 
possession  may  be,  or  how  disastroudy  to  the  rights  of  others 
faets  may  be  garbled  and  falsehoods  invented.  The  enormous 
and  yet  delicately  sensitive  operations  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
offer  the  strongest  illustration  of  the  mischievous  effects  of 
exclusive  or  untrustworthy  intelligence,  because  its  operations, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  game  of  chance,  are  conducted  with 
peculiar  rapidity,  and  leave  little  or  no  time  for  the  correction 
of  error.  Moreover,  values  there  being  in  many  instances 
fictitious,  and  bargain  and  sale  frequently  having  no  solid  basis 
of  iKTop^iy,  there  may  be  insolvency  without  assets  and  litUe 
protection  against  tort,  except  the  moral  one,  which  is  principally 
limited  to  the  preservation  of  a  seat  in  the  Brokers'  Board  and 
the  opportunity  for  speedy  recuperation.  How  far  the  sales  at 
the  Board  are  bona  fide  in  comparison  with  those  outside,  which 
notoriously  are  not  so,  we  shall  not  pause  to  inquire.  The  whole 
business  of  buying  and  selling  stocks  is  of  such  a  character  that 
the  legal  maxim,  qtn  faeii  per  aUnm  faeU  per  m,  is  too  often 
ignored.  If  an  important  speculator  desires  work  done  of  a 
dubious  nature,  there  are  agents  to  be  secured  all  around  him, 
without  characters  to  lose  or  seats  to  be  forfeited.  In  all  this 
tangled  and  hazardous  business  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
strongest  or,  at  least,  the  saftot  position  is  that  oocuxaed  by  the 
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freebooter  of  the  market  He  osres  for  no  reputatioii  ezoept 
that  of  aadaeiouB  snooess.  While  failing  himBelf  to  penetrate  the 
priyileged  interior  of  the  Board,  he  may  be  represented  by  one 
holding  toward  him  a  qmui  partnerahip  relation.  Thus,  being 
nnder  none  of  the  wholesome  restraints  proyided  by  such  honor 
and  integrity  as  the  Board  may  itself  proiride,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
eazry  on  his  operations  in  snoh  manner  and  in  snoh  qnarters  as 
he  may  deem  most  profitable  to  himself  and  most  damaging  to 
his  enemies.  He  has  at  his  servioe  the  whole  intricate  machinery 
of  the  niarket,  without  being  amenable  to  its  code  or  to  ite 
unwritten  laws.  If  he  has  no  conscience  to  torment  him,  no  linger- 
ing regard  for  veracity  to  make  him  uneasy,  no  care  for  the  ruin 
he  may  wreak,  or  the  wretchedness  he  may  occasion ;  admitting 
him  to  be  selfish,  greedy,  and  unscrupulous,  utterly  free  from 
the  restraining  influence  of  self -respect^  it  requires  no  other 
evidence  to  prove  that  though  he  may  be  feared,  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  that  he  is  the  last  to  whom  extraordinary  power  is 
to  be  wisely  confided. 

The  safety  of  the  public  from  t^e  tyranny  of  great  corpora- 
tions is  in  the  number  of  corporators  and  in  their  individual 
responsibility ;  but  this  safety,  by  a  singular  paradox,  diminishes 
as  the  number  of  corporators  grows  less,  and  disappears  alto- 
gether when  the  oorporation,  or  a  majority  of  its  stock,  is  under 
the  control  of  an  individual  There  can  be  no  fuller  opportunity 
for  absolute  despotism  over  all  others  interested  than  that  which 
is  thus  afforded.  The  rights  of  original  investors  are  nothing 
to  the  man  who  comes  into  possession  of  fifty-one  per  cent,  of 
the  stock,  while  he  may  refuse  with  impunity  to  acknowledge 
the  convenience  or,  as  often  happens,  the  safety  of  the  public, 
reigning  supreme,  the  king  of  the  railway,  of  the  telegraph,  of 
the  newspaper  I  Contemptuously  disregarding  every  equitable 
feature  of  the  situation,  he  may  placidly  indulge  in  dreams  of  yet 
more  enormous  wealth  or  less  limited  power.  Such  tyrants  are 
neither  ]>etty  nor  insignificant. 

There  is  an  old  distich  whioih  it  was  once  tiie  fashion  to  place 
at  the  heads  of  newspapers : 

"  Here  ahaU  the  proM  the  people's  ii|^ts  maintain, 
Unftwed  hy  inflnenee  and  unbrihed  I7  gain.'' 


There  may  have  been  numorous  examples  of  this  more  than 
Spartan  virtue  id  times  whioh  are  regarded  as  good,  daefly 
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beeanse  they  are  old.  In  theae  di^  of  degenenMji  the  news- 
paper 18  not  neoeeaanty  a  paragon  of  honesty,  of  veraoityi  or 
even  of  that  simple  sinoerity  whieh  may  meanweQ  enongh  while 
malrfng  gr^^  mjakaHtaa.  JoiirnalistSy  it  k  trae,  sre  seldom  given 
to  aelf-depreeiation.  Modesty  is  not  a  dharaeteristio  of  the 
leaded  oolxunnsy  and  one  may  sometimes  obaerve  there  a  aett- 
eomplaoeney  a  little  eomieal.  The  air  of  indomitable  and  Bhad* 
amanthine  equity  is  no  more  wanting  than  the  freqnent 
intimation  of  omniscienee.  The  eyerlasting  ^'  we*^  may  lend  to 
the  emdest  oondnsion  the  dignity  of  a  royal  proclamation.  The 
intention  of  imxnressing  the  pnhlio  is  always  obtmsiYe,  and  often 
the  pnblio  is  impressed.  Being  in  too  mnoh  of  a  hurry,  it  hires 
a  three-penny  oraole.  It  may  reoeiTe  the  tmth  or  be  pnt  oif  with 
'^words  deeeiving,''  for  saoh  is  the  chance  of  all  who  depend 
upon  oracles. 

The  newspaper  may  either  be  following  just  behind  advancing 
public  opinion,  or  it  may  be  endeavoring  to  create  snch  opinion, 
bat  in  either  case  its  ntterance  is  of  no  more  valae  becanse  it  is 
printed  than  wonld  be  the  oral  opinion  of  the  person  who  was 
employed  at  so  much  a  colnmn  to  pnt  it  in  shi^>e.  PriwM  facie 
there  can  be  no  claim  to  jndidal impartiality.  Anewspapermay 
be  influenced  by  a  variety  of  motives.  It  may  aim,  by  the  creation 
of  a  factitious  excitement,  to  secure  a  sale  large  enongh  to  be 
profitable,  or  at  least  to  attract  advertisers.  It  may  be  the  instm- 
ment,  literally  bonght  and  paid  for,  of  a  political  party.  It  may 
be  the  month-piece  of  a  financial  diqne,  or  of  one  financial  ad- 
venturer. It  may  be  nsed  to  gratify  the  personal  resentment 
of  its  managers.  It  may  lend  itself,  for  a  consideration,  to  feed 
the  gmdges  of  those  rich  enough  to  subsidize  it.  It  may  be 
arrogant  to  the  weak  and  compliant  to  the  strong. 

Because  a  man  has  become  the  owner  of  a  newspaper,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  is  fit  to  manage  it,  unless  management  is  con- 
sidered from  the  lowest  and  most  material  point  of  view.  Strictly 
speaking,  newspaper  publication  is  a  species  of  mannfactnre. 
Talk  of  patriotism,  of  love  of  the  people^  of  devotion  to  jnstioey 
of  honest  politics,  may  really  mean  business,  as  the  phrase  is, 
andhave  no  loftier  purpose  than  that  of  making  money.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  the  leading  American  newspapers 
were  all  of  them  free  from  this  debasing  passion  for  financial 
SQceess;  some  of  them  may  be  so  stilL  There  have  been,  per- 
hi^  there  may  still  be,  editors  like  Mr.  Oreeley,  quite  carelesa 
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of  aoquirmg  wealth.  There  have  been  editors  like  Mr.  Leggett^ 
who,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  left  for  a  time  in  charge  of 
^The  Evening  Poet,"  nearly  mined  it  by  his  sturdy  defiance  of 
the  money-changers  of  Wall  street  Bnt  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  too  many  newspapers,  particnlaity  those  printed  near  the 
great  centers  of  bnsiness,  are  now  no  more  than  the  instruments 
of  the  self-seeking,  the  ambitions,  the  lovers  of  pelf,  and  the 
lovers  of  power.  Each  of  these  is  now  more  than  ever  the 
representative  of  an  individnal,  meaning  ''  I "  always  when  it 
says  ''  we."  He  nses  his  staff  of  writers  as  a  general  nses  his 
mercenaries,  or  a  great  railway  contractor  his  ^  navvies."  He 
recognizes  no  right  of  independent  thought  in  those  who  are 
employed  by  him.  He  generally  acquires,  especially  as  he.  grows 
richer,  a  contempt  for  the  intellectnal  ability  of  his  servants,  and 
fancies  l^t  he  can  anywhere  and  at  any  time  pnrchase  it.  He 
manages  the  internal  affairs  of  hisofftce  as  a  pedagogue  manages 
a  district  school  He  grows  daily  more  and  more  despotic  as 
he  grows  richer  and  richer.  He  may  at  last  be  able  to  defy  the 
public,  partly  because  the  public  is  not  his  best  patron,  and 
partly  because  it  has  fallen  into  a  lazy  habit  of  believing  without 
any  real  faith,  and  has  delegated  to  one  who  thinks  only  of  him- 
self its  own  liberty  of  thinking.  And  all  this  time  this  mock 
Jupiter,  who  is  credited  with  the  possession  of  real  thunder- 
bolts, may  be  ignorant  and  selfish,  ill-bred  and  heartless,  vain  to 
sUliness,  and  absolutely  unscrupulous.  The  lamentable  spec- 
tacle which  such  a  man,  whatever  his  material  success,  wonld 
present  to  the  eyes  of  thinkers,  of  scholars,  and  of  gentlemen, 
may  be  only  the  figment  of  a  needless  appr^ension,  and  if  so 
let  us  pray  Providence  that  it  may  always  be  so. 

Yet  in  this,  as  in  all  other  human  affairs,  we  must  make 
allowance  for  the  infinnitiee  of  human  nature.  To  be  sure,  no 
New  York  editor  writes  over  the  door  of  his  den,  Brimum  pecuma 
qmermda;  virtus  post  mmimos ;  and  nobody  would  believe  him 
if  he  did.  They  would  say  that  the  good,  honest  man  was  only 
joking.  There  are  legends,  not  numerous,  but  fairly  authenti- 
cated, of  editors  who  have  exhibited  a  miraculous  integrity  and 
bid  Satan  get  behind  them.  For  this  they  have  been  rewarded, 
some  fifty  and  some  a  hundred  fold.  Yirtnous  indignation 
may  sometimes  prove  a  good  investment,  bringing  excellent  in- 
terest in  the  public  confidence  and  a  proportionate  increase  of 
circulation.    The  Duke  of  Newcastle  once  gave  to  Mr.  Giff ord. 
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flie  editor  of  ^'The  London  Standard,*  the  sum  iA  £1200  as  aie- 
wttrd  lor  a  single  artiole  against  Roman  Gatholio  Emancipation. 
The  wily  editor  knew  too  mnch  to  impropriate  this  money  per- 
sonaUy ;  he  gave  it  to  some  eharity,  bnt  the  facts  being  made 
poblic  were  worth  a  mnch  larger  sum  to  ^^  The  Standard.*  Qrant, 
the  historian  of  the  London  press,  says  that  to  his  certain  knowl- 
edge, Moran,  the  sab-editor  of  ''  The  Globe,*  during  the  railway 
mania,  in  1845,  reoeiyed  a  considerable  nnmber  of  allotments  of 
shares,  which  he  sold  at  a  large  premium.  Dnring  the  same 
period  of  mad  specolation,  *'The  London  Times"  fairly  and 
8qnarelydenonnced.it,  and  its  weekly  receipts  for  adyertising 
fdl  off  from  £6687  to  £2920.  Still,  nobody  can  snppose  that 
'^The  Times*  lost  anything.  Snch  stories  are  yery  impressiye 
in  print. 

Bnt  taming  from  these  pleasant  examples  of  British  yirtne^ 
how  are  we  situated  at  home  f  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  truth 
of  statements  which  are  in  the  mouths  of  eyerybody,  and  really 
seem  to  be  denied  by  nobody.  There  are  certain  newspapers 
which,  it  is  asserted,  are  owned  or  controlled  by  Mr.  Jay  Gould. 
Who  he  is  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state.  He  is  pretty  well 
known,  and  mankind  is  not  ignorant  of  his  peculiar  merits.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Gould  might  haye  obtained  control  of 
the  Western  Associated  Press;  might  haye  pooled  the  Journals 
which  he  owns  or  controls  here^  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
with  the  Western  Association;  might  have  succeeded  in  amalga- 
mating the  Associated  Press  and  the  Western  Union  Company. 
What  Mr.  CKmld  is  not  able  to  effect  to-day  he  may  accompUsh  to- 
morrow, for  millions  of  money  are  a  mif^ty  power.  Now,  in  his 
recent  ojierations,  we  suppose  that  nobody  will  pretend  that  his 
purpoee  was  to  secure  to  the  public  the  cheap  and  accurate  dis- 
semination of  intelligence.  It  is  conjectured  that  one  of  his 
desires  was  to  benefit  certain  Western  newspapers  which  he  is 
said  to  own  or  controL  He  cared  nothing  for  the  interests  of  a 
portion  of  the  New  York,  of  the  New  England,  the  Philadelphia, 
or  the  Baltimore  press;  for  when  it  was  jxropoeed  to  admit  these 
to  the  Associated  Press,  the  proposition  was  yoted  down  by 
newspapers  supposed  to  be  owned  or  controlled  by  him.  Men 
like  Mr.  Gould  do  not  devise  huge  schemes  like  these  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  public  well-informed.  This  eminent 
money-maker,  whatever  may  be  his  skill,  shrewdness,  or  yaloor  in 
eondueting  a  stock-jobbing  campaign,  ii  not  credited  with  a  heart 
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BwoUen  wifli  love  for  his  f dlow-QrefttareB,  or  wiOi  spondiiig  bis 
days  in  devising  plans  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  If  he  pmv 
ehases  newspapers,  it  is  that  he  may  nse  them  in  his  business. 
If  he  oontrives  praotioally  to  monopolise  the  oeean  eaiUe,  it  is 
not  that  he  may  bring  two  oontinents  together  in  love  and 
amity,  bnt  that  he  may  get  good  dividends  and  extend  profitably 
his  <^peratioDS  to  the  financial  oenters  of  the  Old  World.  If  he 
seeks  to  make  the  eon  venienoes  and  the  opportonities  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  his  own,  it  is  that  he  may  cause  newspapers  to 
publish  something  or  suppress  something  which  it  may  be  fdr 
his  interest  to  have  published  or  suppressed.  If  he  reaDy  ownfr 
the  newspapers  which  he  is  credited  with  owning — and  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  improbable  in  the  story — it  is  idle  to  talk 
of  the  editorial  responsibility  of  the  persons  nominally  occupy- 
ing the  editorial  stools  in  Mr.  Jay  €k)uld'8  printing-houses.  Ibl 
each  instance,  Mr.  Qould  himself  is  that  august  antoorat,  the 
editor-in-chief. 

Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  there  exists  a  Jay  Gould  cable 
monopoly ;  that  this  gentleman  and  his  associates  are  in  a  posi^ 
tion  to  ei^blish  rates,  to  suppress  intelligence,  to  oolor  that 
which  may  not  be  suppressed,  and  generally  to  use  the  cable,  not 
for  the  public  benefit,  but  for  their  own  private  emolument. 
Such  being  the  cireomstances,  we  will  suppose  that  other  capital- 
ists, dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  affairs,  have  projected  another 
cable,  of  which  Mr.  Gonld  will  not  have  control,  and  which  will 
have  the  natural  effect  of  competition  in  reducing  rates.  These 
premises  being  granted,  it  follows,  as  probable,  that  if  Mr.  Gould 
does  really  own  or  control  certain  newspapers,  these  journals 
will  be  the  first  to  denounce  the  new  enterprise  as  a  stock- 
jobbing speculation.  Something  like  this  has  really  occurred. 
The  newspapers  which  Mr.  €kmld  is  supi>osed  to  own  or  control 
are  the  very  newspapers  which  have  made  haste  to  stigmatize 
the  promoters  of  the  new  cable,  as  engaged  in  a  foolish  specula- 
tion which  is  sure  to  f  aiL  The  scheme  is  denounced  as  illusory, 
insincere,  rash,  and  imprudent  to  the  last  degree.  Now,  the 
disapproval  which  is  thus  expressed  of  the  enterprise  is  not  one 
which  any  newspaper  would  be  likely,  apart  from  outside  infin- 
ences,  to  entertain.  A  reduction  of  rates  would  materially 
benefit  all  newspapers  wishing  to  use  the  ocean  telegraph  for  the 
legitimate  purpose  of  obtaining  general  intelligence.  There  was 
no  reason  why  the  whole  press  of  New  York  should  not  have 
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TCJoioed  exceeding]^  at  the  prospect  of  seeming  foreign  dis- 
pateihes  at  lower  rates.  That^  to  some  of  these  newspapers,  the 
plan  shoold  have  appeared  wordiy  only  of  opposition  and 
obstniotiTe  eritiaisniy  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it^  a  most  sus- 
pjeions  dreomstanee* 

The  simnltaneons  control  of  the  telegraph,  of  long  lines  of 
railway,  and  of  leading  newspapers,  by  a  few  men  acting  in  a 
corporate  capacity,  or  by  one  man  employing  the  advantages  of 
a  corpoontion,  pvts  the  whole  pnblic,  so  far  as  inteDigence  is 
concerned,  at  the  mercy  of  unlimited  power.    The  only  question 
remaining  is,  what  is  intelligence,  early  and  accurate,  wortht 
The  eagerness  of  mere  money-makers  to  grasp  a  monopoly  of 
the  transmission  of  intelligenoe,  proves  that  it  is  worth  a  great 
deal    That  cannot  be  without  inordinate  advantages  which  such 
men  are  so  anxious  to  possess.    A  broad  generalization  presents 
the  matter  as  soi&ciently  as  could  the  minutest  and  most  varied 
particulars.    The  power  to  vitiate  information,  to  misrepresent 
facts,  to  misreport  money  and  other  markets,  as  well  as  the 
probabilities  of  production,  to  overestimate  or  imderestimate 
crops,  or  losses  by  Are  or  by  railway  casualties,  in  the  chances 
of  war  or  peace,  or  pending  legislation,  or  the  intentions  of  the 
treasory,  is  a  power  to  control  flTiATudRl  and  commercial  opera- 
Uons  for  private  and  personal  benefit    If  the  lord  of  the  lines 
above  us  or  under  our  feet  desires  to  inflate  values,  his  are  the 
means  always  at  band  of  doing  so.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
for  bis  interest  to  depress  prices,  his  facilities  are  the  same.    He 
competes  with  all  who  are  engaged  in  trade  of  any  kind,  in 
stock  sdling  or  buying,  in  production,  in  fetching  and  carrying, 
as  the  dexterous  gambler,  manipulating  marked  cards,  competes 
with  an  honest  or  ignorant  adversary.    He  adds  to  the  advan- 
tages of  an  absolutely  unlimited  capital  something  like  pre- 
Bcienoe,  if  not  omniscience.    He  wagers  upon  a  certainty.    He 
may  not  only  determine  what  shall  be  sent  over  the  wires,  or 
the  form  in  which  it  shall  be  given  to  the  public,  but  he  may 
direct  that  it  shall  not  be  given  to  the  public  at  alL    H^  may 
even  mislead  the  managers  of  newspapers  not  his  own,  who 
desire  to  tell  the  tmth  and  all  the  truth,  and  thus  make  them 
tiie  innocent  agents  of  fraud.    All  this  may  vastly  increase  his 
peraonal  f  ortone,  but  it  is  an  increase  which  brings  no  compen- 
sating public  boieflt.    On  the  contrary,  it  may  work  enormous 
injury,  by  enabling  the  modem  Groesos  to  fix  prices,  to  increase 
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the  ooBts  of  oamage,  to  monop<dise  markeiSy  and  to  limit  sap- 
{dy.  It  18  predaely  this  which  has  led  manj  oommeroial  men  to 
the  oondnsion  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Goyemment  of  the 
United  States  to  purchase  and  of&oialfy  manage  the  telegraphic 
lines  of  the  whole  oonntry,  rather  than  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  whose  name  (aooording  to  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Transportation)  has  '^become  a  synonym  for 
tmsompnloQsness  and  rapadty.^  These  are  not  onr  wordSy  bat 
they  have  been  deliberately  need  in  the  presence  of  a  respectable 
mercantile  body  withont  protest  or  dispute  of  their  accuracy. 
They  indicate,  at  least,  the  fears  of  intelligent  men  of  business. 

Jn.  considering  the  question  of  the  newspaper,  it  is  neceBsary 
to  look  as  intelligently  as  possible  into  the  probable  futore. 
Notwithstanding  our  remarkable  expansion,  the  real  destiny,  the 
ultimate  historical  experience  of  the  United  States,  the  fortunes 
of  this  continent  to  be  covered  in  the  next  ages  by  an  almost 
innumerable  population,must  be  matters,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  speculation.  Like  no  previous  nation,  we  have  begun  with  an 
unreserved  recognition  of  the  democratic  element,  and  with  a 
Boftrage  well-nigh  universaL  But,  while  democracy  implies 
absolute  personal  equality,  and  has  been  accurately  defined  as 
the  supremacy  of  man  over  his  accidents,  we  have  not  escaped 
the  addon  of  weU-estabHshed  natural  laws.  Wealth,  in  spite  of  all 
constitutional  and  legislative  precautions,  implies  power,  so  long 
as  it  is  protected  by  law,  while,  by  its  influence  upon  legislation, 
it  also  possesses  the  ci^adty  for  self-protection,  as  well  as  for 
self-aggrandizement.  Through  its  control  of  the  material  neces- 
sities of  the  whole  body-politic,  and  its  ability  to  promote  or 
restrain  production,  it  may  for  a  time  exercise  dominant  sway, 
and  have  and  hold  those  who  are  not  wealthy  at  its  mercy.  But 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  real  wealth  of  any  nation  being 
limited  by  its  production,  it  follows  that  its  absorption  by  a  few 
must  leave  the  great  majority  under  the  weight  of  comparative 
poverty.  This  always  has  awakened  and  always  will  awaken  the 
most  dangerous  passions  of  our  common  nature — envy,  dass- 
hatred,  covetousness.  But  it  will  do  more,  and,  -perhaps,  worse 
than  this.  It  will  seduce  the  masses  into  the  maze  of  irregular 
speculation,  and  leave  the  many,  who  have  here  the  power  of 
legislation,  with  no  better  guides  than  instincts,  which  may  not 
be  logical  and  may  be  dangerously  sophistical.  Posdbly,  it  is 
absurd  tor  a  poor  man  to  ask  angnly  why  he  is  poor,  even  to 
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wftnt,  wlule  hiB  neighbor  is  rich,  even  to  repletion;  but  he  will 
sometimeB  ask  the  ineonvenient  qnestion  all  the  aame.  Finally, 
after  asking,  until  he  has  beoome  impatient,  without  reoeiying 
any  satisfactory  answer,  the  ultima  ratio  may  vaguely  present 
itself  to  his  bewildered  mind.  It  will  not  help  matters  much  to 
teQ  him  that  he  is  a  thief,  a  fool,  and  a  rascal,  as  some  news- 
papers do.  Already,  there  are  aLarming  signs  of  the  tendency 
of  the  many  to  ezerdse  the  power  whioh  they  undoubtedly 
possess.  We  gain  nothing  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  inevitable 
tendencies,  to  the  rapid,  though  still  clumsy  oiganization  of  the 
laboring  dasses.  A  riot  will  not  always  be  their  ready,  but  irra- 
tional resource.  They  will  find  out  some  time  the  ffdlacy  of 
strikes,  or  they  will  conduct  them  after  a  surer  and  more  effective 
fashion.  Thus  far  it  has  been  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
adulteration  of  intelligence  that  newspapers  owned  or  controlled 
by  capitalists  almost  invariably  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
employer  against  the  employed.  It  would  be  remarkable  if 
capital  were  always  in  the  right  and  labor  always  in  the  wrong. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  great  faults  and  errors  upon  both  sides, 
bot^  in  a  contest  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  there  should  be 
large  and  liberal  allowance  made  for  even  the  honest  ignorance  of 
the  former,  for  blind  zeal  and  mistaken  passion.  We  gain  nothing 
by  telling  a  great  body  of  working-men  that  they  are  stupid  and 
wicked,  or  by  sneering  at  them  as  ridiculously  incapable  of  effect- 
ing their  purposes.  To  misreport  studiously  the  movements  of 
the  operative  classes  is  merely  to  provoke  them  to  the  ezerdse 
of  physical  force  which  they  do  understand,  and  which  in  this 
republic  is  particullurly  to  be  dreaded.  The  newspapers  which 
doggedly  misrepresent  the  situation  are  losing  large  opportu- 
nities of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  Unless  sold  and  delivered, 
brains,  presses,  types,  and  all,  to  this  millionaire  or  the  other, 
they  might  act  as  umpires  in  this  great  dispute,  and  x>erhaps 
save  the  parties  engaged  in  it  from  follies  which  must  end,  if 
persisted  iu,  most  disastrously.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
American  newspaper,  and  particularly  those  of  leading  journals, 
are  great  It  may  be  well  to  have  a  giants  strength,  but  it  may 
be  shameful  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  With  ample  capital,  with 
audi  culture  and  intellectual  ability  as  may  drift  into  the  offices, 
with  such  brains  as  can  be  purchased,  with  innumerable  readers 
who  are  willing,  and  frequentiy  too  willing,  to  be  convinced, 
what  mig^t  not  ^  the  great  dailies,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
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do  to  avert  the  stona  whioh  is  impending  T  Why  ahoold  tli^be 
only  money-making  enterprises,  thns  naturally  lapsing  to  the 
money-making  side  t  Why  shonld  they  be^  on  the  part  of  their 
propiietorsy  only  opportanities  of  vulgar  ostentation  t  Pro> 
YooatiTe  merely  of  foolish  wonder  at  their  low  snooesSy  real  or 
apparent  t  The  snpple  agents  of  those  who  are  richer  than  they 
are  or  can  hope  to  bet  Snrely  the  most  prosperons  of  modem 
editors  might,  in  some  nngoarded  moment  of  honest  self -oom- 
mnning,  remember  how  11^.  Garrison  printed  the  first  shabby 
sheets  of  **  The  Liberator  "  in  a  Boston  garret;  or  how  Mr.  Qreeley, 
as  £sr  as  possible  from  being  a  Qorgins  Midas,  poor,  nnknown, 
and  with  no  capital  except  his  own  danntless  determination^ 
straggled  to  establish  a  newspi^r  whidh  shonld  be  the  friend 
of  the  poor,  the  soff ering,  and  the  oppressed. 

The  consequences  of  a  journalism  devoted  mainly  to  the  con- 
servation of  corporate  and  flnaneial  power  are  not  confined  to 
the  gambling  experiments  of  misinformation.  The  history  of 
newspapers  abundantly  demonstrates  that  the  dangerous  and 
dissatisfied  dassee — dangerous  we  mean  to  vested  rights  and  dia- 
satisfied  with  existing  social  relations — have  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  securing  organs  of  their  own.  This,  cheap  printing 
now  renders  still  less  diffleult  Any  period  of  political  excite- 
ment is  sure  to  produce  a  brood  of  irresponsible  sheets,  badly 
edited  and  badly  printed  it  is  true,  but  still  exercising  an  influ- 
ence which  may  be  most  undesirable  oyer  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  their  readers.  The  despot  may  temporarily  protect 
himself  from  such  enemies  by  rigid  censorship,  but  there 
can  be  no  censorship  of  the  press  in  a  democracy.  In  France,  in 
1789,  began  that  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  Parisiaxi 
newBpax>ers  which  did  so  much  to  forward  the  first  French 
revolution.  Marat  sent  toTQi  I/Ami  du  Peuple;  Mirabeau  his 
Oowrier  de  Provmee;  Bar^re  his  Journal  des  IMats;  Hubert 
his  P^  Duekeine,  while  Camille  Desmoulins  rushed  through 
his  short  but  brilliant  career.  The  reyolution  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire  was  equally  prdlifle 
of  cheap  newspapers  which,  after  effecting  nolittie  mischiei^ 
disi^peared  with  the  droumstances  which  called  them  into 
existence.  In  England,  in  spite  of  occasional  periods  of 
rigid  and  yigorous  war  by  the  Government  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  press,  the  demagogue  has  always  found  it  a 
ready  and   useful   instrument    It  was  the  medium  through 
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irhioii  I3i6  letters  of  the  impriiieipled  JmiiiuBy  ibat  best  of  good 
liaterai  were  giYon  to  the  pablic  It  has  emjiloyed  BOoreB  of 
dishonest  and  troublesome  writers  onoe  notorious  enongh  but 
now  forgotten.  Of  how  mnoh  value  the  Yoluniinous  writings  of 
WOBam  Oobbett  were  to  the  world  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire^ 
but  of  their  great  number  and  strong  oontemporaiyinfluenoe  there 
ean  be  no  question.  The  oontributionB  of  this  industrious  man 
to  periodloal  fiteratare,  with  his  other  works,  fill  one  hundred 
and  flox  volumes.  It  may  do  no  harm  to  ask  ourselves,  pariden- 
burly  at  this  time,  what  might  be  the  disastrous  power  of  such  a 
writer  in  the  United  States, — of  a  man  of  indomitable  will,  of 
rigorous  inteUeet,  at  onoe  combative  and  careless  of  the  weapons 
whieh  he  used,  devoted  to  what  are  called  the  ri^ts  of  the 
people,  with  a  genius  for  making  the  poor  dissatisfied  and  quar- 
relsome. A  journalist  thus  endowed,  master  of  a  forcible  style 
and  of  peisnliar  powers  of  sophistry,  would  make  sharp  and 
short  work  of  the  carpet-knights  of  the  newspapers,  and  might 
soon  create  a  school  of  journalism  which  would  be  astonishing 
and  inconvenient  not  only  to  presidents  and  secretaries  and 
members  of  eongress,  but  to  all  dilettante  votaries  of  the  press. 
Cheap  publications  of  the  class  which  we  have  indicated  might 
be  frequently  wrong  and  not  seldom  actually  wicked,  but  they 
would  only  be  copying,  after  their  light,  an  example  set  them  in 
much  more  pretentious  quarters.  But  against  such  a  plague  of 
lice  and  of  fleas  we  may  well  pray  to  be  delivered.  Unless,  how- 
ever, those  who  own  or  control  newspapers  take  heed  in  time, 
unless  they  remember  that  money  and  political  power  and  the 
opportunities  of  pofiticians  (not  statesmen)  are  not  the  loftiest 
objeets  of  human  energy,  just  so  surely  as  cause  follows  effeet 
win  the  day  of  an  actually  popular  journalism  come.  We  are 
going  on  madly  in  many  things,  but  in  nothing  are  we  madder 
than  in  fancying  that  the  giant  democracy,  which  thus  far  has 
been  kept  under  tolerable  restraint,  can  always  be  made  to 
b^eve  what  capitalists  and  the  editorial  agents  of  capitalistB 
wish  them  to  believe.  The  adulteration  of  intelligenee  may  woik 
in  a  quite  unlooked-for  way ;  the  misstatement  of  social  prob- 
lems may  end  in  explosions  painful  to  apprehend;  and  a  people 
loft  in  ignorance  may  prove  quite  bejrond  the  management 
even  of  the  wisdom  which,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  tiie 
year,  irradiates  the  city  of  Washington. 

Ghablbs  T.  GoNeDON. 
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Firgi.  Ib  it  not  a  fact  that  creeds  differ  greatly  from  the 
opinioiui  of  a  majority,  or  at  least  of  many,  of  the  people  who 
hold  themt 

Undoubtedly ;  nor  is  it  surprising.  If  by  the  term  ^  creeds  ^ 
18  meant,  as  I  snppose  it  is,  all  symbols  and  formularies  which  in 
any  age  have  nndertaken  to  define  religions  belief;  then  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  many  of  these,  and  oonspicnonsly  those  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  the  product  of  p«uiicnlar  religious 
movements,  were  meant  to  be  protests  against  prevailing  doc- 
trinal errors,  and  were  reactions  from  previous  doctrinal  excesses. 
But  reactions  are  rarely  just.  It  is  almost  of  the  very  natnre  of 
protest  to  be  extravagant  and  one-sided.  It  is  rare  in  denoun- 
cing error  that  its  opposite  truth  is  temperately  stated,  or  that 
the  underlying  half-truth  which  gives  to  error  its  power  is 
adeqnately  stated  also. 

And  here  we  have  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the  de- 
fects of  many  modem  formularies  of  faith.  They  are  essentially 
fragmentary  and  one-sided.  They  were  doubtless  profoundly 
true  to  the  men  or  the  ages  that  produced  theuL  But  later  ages 
have  seen  the  truth  more  broadly  and  more  justly,  and  later 
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teachers  have  been  unable  to  aooept  them  «c  amino,  or  teach 
them  cordially. 

And  herein,  too,  we  have  the  dew  to  the  modem  dissent 
between  the  pnlpit  and  the  pews.  A  Bef ormation  symbol  of  the 
faith  is  lifted  by  the  yoice  of  a  so-called  ecclesiastical  authority 
into  the  place  of  an  infallible  utterance.  But  time  turns  toward 
us  its  ^  seamy  side.^  A  new  generation  wins  a  clearer  vision ; 
a  more  profound  scholarship  reaches  down  to  a  truer  exegesis ; 
and  then  the  teacher  himself  finds  that  he  is  a  doubter.  A  great 
religious  body,  to  which  England  owes  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude, 
demands  of  its  ministers  that  ^  before  any  minister  is  admitted 
into  full  connection,  he  shall  give,  in  the  presence  of  the  Confer- 
ence, a  full  and  explicit  declaration  of  his  faith  as  to  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  his  first  four  volumes  of  Sermons  and 
his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament"*  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  Mr.  Wesley's  Sermons  and  Notes,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  scholars  of  his  communion  to-day  will  care  to  pin  their  faith 
so  implicitly  as  the  above  regulation  demands,  to  the  opinions 
and  interpretations  of  a  single  individual ;  and  one  can  at  least 
sympathise  with  one  of  them  who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
'*  U  we  must  have  a  Pope,  let  us  have  a  liviag  and  not  a  dead 
one!'* 

SeeancL  Is  it  not  a  contradiction  which  is  the  cause  of  much 
disadvantage  and  injury  1 

Unquestionably.  It  is  a  grievous  disadvantage  to  any  teacher 
that  he  must  seem  to  be  affirming  or  holding  dogmas  which  do 
not  express  his  inmost  belief,  and  it  is  inevitably  injurious  to 
any  people  to  be  bound  by  *^  Confessiona  of  Faith''  which  they 
suspect  their  teachers  of  having  outgrown,  and  which  have  no 
potential  voice  of  authority  to  themselves.  Any  communion 
will  gain  enormously  in  power  when  it  so  re-adjusts  its  standards 
of  faith  that  they  shall  eliminate  things  that  have  come  to  be 
recognized  as  of  doubtful  authority,  and  when,  above  all,  it 
shall  consent  to  disting^uish  between  those  things  which  ^' may  be 
proven  by  most  certain  warrant  of  Holy  Scriptures"  and  those 
others  which  are  simply  the  echoes  of  tiieological  controversieB 
having  no  single  point  of  contact  with  the  prof  oundest  convic- 
tions of  the  spiritual  nature,  nor  any  helpful  or  quickening  relar 
tion  to  our  common  life. 

*  See  Grindel's  "  Gompendivm  of  the  LftWB  and  Regolfttimis  of  Wed^yaii 
Metbodinn,"  pp.  14,  16  (6fh  edition). 
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nmL  Shoidd  th^  not  be 

It  is  donbtful  whether  such  symbols  of  belief  as  I  have  rd> 
ferred  to  axe  sosoeptible  of  revisioiL  You  oan  not  ^'revise''  a 
preraphaelite  piotore  of  the  Madonna.  It  was  true  to  Ihe  hand 
and  eye  that  drew  ity  but,  however  grotesque  it  may  be  to  our 
vision,  it  will  not  be  bettered  by  having  a  background  jMunted 
in  by  Mr.  Bume  Jones,  and  a  modem  drapery  introdueed  hf 
GabaneL  We  shall  do  better  to  hang  it  reverently  in  the  pietine- 
gallery  of  eoeLesiastical  history,  where  it  wiU  serve  to  show  men 
what  the  ages  that  drew  it  believedi  and  where,  underneath  the 
quaint  drawing  and  coloring,  a  reverent  student  may  still  see, 
shining  through,  a  f  ore-g^eam  of  some  larger  truth. 

If  creed-revision,  as  applied  espeoisiDy  to  the  leading  Refor- 
mation symbols,  is  virtually  an  impossible  thing,  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  opportune  question  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
earlier  and  simpler  formulary  to  the  use  of  which  Christians  of 
every  name  might  wisely  retnmt  Is  it  asked,  could  there  not 
be  a  convention  of  the  various  communions  now  existing  in 
America,  for  the  purpose  of — whatt  putting  their  various  sym* 
bdls  of  fiuth  in  a  hopper,  and  getting  some  residuum  acceptable 
to  an?  To  suggest  suoh  a  scheme  is  effeotaaUy  to  dispose  of 
it    But  what  is  attainable,  is  : 

fa.  J  A  juster  estimate  of  the  purpose  of  a  creed.  It  can  not, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  an  exhaustive  definition  of 
the  &ith.  If  it  attempt  so  much,  it  must  inevitably  nm  Uadf 
out  into  refinements  of  definition  which  make  it  unintelligible 
to  the  great  majority,  and,  even  when  it  is  not  unintelligible,  "  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne."  The  (so-called)  creed  of  St 
Athanawus  is  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  this,  concerning 
which  it  is  sidfident  to  say  that  no  such  wide  departures  from 
primitive  faith  have  ever  discovered  themselves  in  that  dau|^ter» 
Church  which  has  discarded  it,  as  are  notorious  in  the  mother- 
communion  which  has  retained  it  In  all  creeds  which  attempt 
much  more  than  a  simple  r^gtimS  of  ftMSts  fandamental  to  the 
faith  and  epitomixed  from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament, 
there  is  a  human  element  which  must  needs  reflect  the  intelleot- 
ual  peculiarities,  the  degree  of  learning,  and  even  it  may  easily 
be,  the  theological  animosities  of  the  age  that  produced  it  And 
a  creed  wiU  not  serve  its  best  uses  if  it  includes  these,  for  it  be- 
comes not  a  bond  of  union  but  a  weapon  of  repulsion.  It  is  not 
inclusive,  but  exclusive. 
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(h.)  Again,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  mnch  to  aiBrm  that  what  is 
to-day  attainable  is  a  more  oordial,  even  if  less  formal  assent 
to  some  simpler  formulary.  All  Christians  agree  in  accepting 
the  New  Testament,  and  there  is  a  creed  which  is  erpressed  in 
the  very  words  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  which  its  fore- 
most Anglican  expositor  has  aiBrmed  (as  expressing,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  something  more  than  the  mere  opinion  of  a  prelate  of 
the  Anglican  Gommnnion)  that  it  is,  ^'without  oontroyersy,  a 
brief  comprehension  of  the  objects  of  onr  Christian  faith,  and  is 
generally  taken  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to  be  beUeved."* 
This  creed  is  to-day  accepted  by  every  commmiion  of  Christians 
thronghont  the  Christian  world,  and  if  it  be  objected  that  it  is 
too  vagae  and  indeterminate  to  secure  nnif  ormiiy  of  doctrine 
and  harmony  of  teaching  among  Christian  ministers,  and  that 
more  e^licit  and  particolar  formularies  are  required  to  that  end, 
then  I  ask,  have  they  secured  itt  To  speak  only  of  my  own 
eommimion,  has  the  Chnroh  of  England  secured  i1^  and  are  the 
names  '^Low  Church"  and  ''High  Church''  and  '^AdYanced'^ 
and  ''  Broad  Church"  only  so  many  names  for  men  who  do  not 
differ,  and  for  schools  which  do  not  denounce  each  other  as 
teaching  deadly  error  or  holding  defective  and  unorthodox 
views  of  the  truth  t  If  any  churchman  is  trying  to  comfort 
himself  with  this  illusion  let  him  read  the  ^  exchange  of  cLvil- 
ities"  at  the  late  English  Church  Congress,  between  Canons 
Hoare  and  Gregory. 

But  what  is  vagueness  and  indeterminateness  in  a  creed  t 
Greater  and  more  helpful  than  any  creed,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
is  the  personalty  of  Him  in  whom  it  is  its  office  to  affirm  oar 
belief ;  and  a  creed  which  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  fMis 
of  his  life  and  death  and  resurrection  is  certainly  more  likely  to 
be  serviceable  than  any  other.  For  this,  which  is  essential  to 
this  whole  discussion,  may  not  be  forgotten;  Christianity  is 
supremely  the  words  and  life  and  spirit  of  Christ,  and  these  may 
not  be  compressed  or  expressed  witiiin  the  compass  of  any  creed 
or  confession  of  faith  whatever.  But,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  true  that  what  men  call  the  €k>8pel  is  a  statement  of  truths 
or  doctrines  that  may  be  defined,  as  to  their  essentials,  in  words, 
and  is  essentially  unchangeable  truth,  this  unchangeable  truth 
has  been  but  slowly  learned,  even  by  its  own  disciples,  and  has 
been  reached  as  men  have  advanced  by  degrees  through  the 

*  Pienon  on  the  Creed,  Int.,  p.  1. 
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BustB  of  inherited  sni>erstitioiiy  '^  aeeing  throai^  a  giasB  dtoMj,^ 
to  a  better  and  fuller  knowledge  of  its  innermoet  meaning, 
"^^iniat  now  wiU  beet  keep  them  in  this  porogreset  A  symbol 
whieh  retreats  from  the  person  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
ehnxch  to  discuss  the  ''hidden  things"  of  Qod,  or  one  wMoh, 
leaving  these  till  the  dawn  of  a  fuller  light,  affirms  that  simpler 
belief  which  binds  the  life  of  the  church  of  to-day  to  the  cradle 
and  the  cross  of  its  Author  t 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  assumes  the  diiine  character  of 
the  f onnder  of  Christianity  and  the  inspired  character  of  those 
reoords  from  whieh  the  story  of  his  life  and  death  is  drawn,  and 
that  these  are  among  the  very  questions  oonceniing  which  some 
Christian  ministers  and  more  Christian  laymen  are  in  doubt 
For  one,  I  do  not  believe  it  Many  a  Christian  minister  may  be 
transiently  i>erpL6zed  by  the  last  skeptical  book  that  he  has  read, 
and  many  more  laymen  may  be  loosened,  now  and  then,  out  of 
an  earlier  and  hereditary  hold  upon  the  substance  of  Christian 
truth.  Bnt  such  doubts  concern,  more  often,  the  accidents  of 
the  Christian  faith  than  its  essence, — more  often  its  modem  or 
mediBByal  excrescences  than  its  primary  truths.  The  man  who 
has  power  in  the  Christian  pulpit  to-day  is  the  man  who  believes 
these  firmly,  and  affirms  them  courageously,  and  such  men  had 
never  so  many  attentive  and  sympathetic  listeners  as  now. 
Donbt  is  a  disease,  of  which  there  may  seem  to  be  many  con* 
spumous  indications  in  the  air.  Bnt  it  is  not  an  incurable,  nor 
always  a  harmful  disease,  for  out  of  it  there  is  coming,  for 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  a  simpler  OredOj  heartier  and 
less  intricate  formularies  of  taithj  and  a  more  honest  love  and 
reverence  for  those  masculine  virtues,  of  which  the  longest  creeds 
have  often  been  the  least  prolific,  but  for  which  the  woild  of  to- 
day, weaker  even  in  its  morals  than  in  its  faith,  is  most  of  all 
waiting. 

Henbt  C.  ParrmL 


BXV.  DK  GB08BT. 

I  KNOW  of  no  creeds  differing  from  the  beliefi  of  those  that 
hold  them,  excepting  in  very  small  and  unimportant  points. 
I  can  speak  for  my  own  creed — the  formulas  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.    I  know  of  no  Presbyterian  minister,  or  i>erson 
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who  does  not  aooept  them  as  an  entirety,  althong^  th^  think 
that  some  of  the  wording  might  be  improved. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Scotland  has,  witiun  a 
few  yearsy  published  an  addition  to  the  Confeesiony  in  which 
th^  bring  ont  more  dearly  the  side  of  man's  free  will,  and 
tfans  more  completely  represent  the  whole  trath  of  Scripture. 
That  addition  I  consider  a  very  wise  one.  It  does  not  alter  the 
creed,  nor  contradict  it,  bnt  completes  it ;  and  I  shonld  be  glad 
to  have  the  Presbyterian  Ghnroh  in  the  United  States  adopt  it. 

As  regards  the  great  sab jects  that  have  agitated  the  pnblic  mind 
of  late,  namely,  the  atonement  of  Christ  by  a  saorifLeial  death, 
and  the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  I  know  of  no  Presby- 
terian minister  in  our  country  who  does  not  accept  them  both| 
and  I  think  that  all  the  talk  about  making  new  creeds  becaoae 
of  the  errors  of  the  old  ones,  is  the  talk  of  men  outside  of  the 
church,  or  of  worldly-minded  men  inside  the  church,  who  seek 
a  philosophical  rather,  than  a  scriptural  religion.  If  you  take 
the  formularies  of  all  the  evangelical  denominations,  the  only 
great  difference  that  exists  among  them  is.the  difference  between 
Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  which  is,  after  all,  very  largely  a 
metaphysical  difference,  and,  as  the  results  show  in  Anninian 
and  Calvinistic  Churches,  has  very  littie  to  do  with  the  piety 
and  the  growth  of  the  church. 

The  talk  of  the  opposition  of  science  to  the  received  views 
of  religion  appears  to  me  to  have  no  deep  or  extended  source. 
That  scientific  discoveries  have  helped  interpret  the  Scriptures 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  that  sdentiflc  discoveries  have, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  contradicted  the  Scriptures  I  deny  tK  ioto. 
And  the  trouble  arising  from  scientific  teachings  is  a  trouble 
that  never  touches  the  hearts  of  religious  people.  That  will  only 
be  found  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion  among  those  who  are 
on  the  outskirts.  The  theories  of  evolution  are  only  theories,  so 
far  as  any  general  application  of  them  is  to  be  considered,  and, 
like  many  other  scientific  theories,  will  probably  be  forgotten  in 
another  generation.  The  Bible  and  the  creeds  have  been  assailed 
in  the  name  of  so'snce  by  worldly  men  in  every  age,  but  they 
have  never  been  Ljurmed  and  never  will  be. 

HOWABD  CbOSBT. 
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Thb  notion  of  any  reoently  developed,  seriong,  and  widely 
prevalent  diaorepanoy  between  ereed  and  opinion  in  Bvangelieal 
Ghriatendom  is,  in  my  jndgmeni,  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
Evangelical  Alliance,  representing  the  variona  denominationfl^ 
adopted  in  1846  a  saccinct  statement  of  doctrine,  since  confirmed 
by  the  American  braDcb,  and  which,  as  I  understand,  still  re- 
mains their  nnqnestioned  basis  of  agreement.  This  statement  is 
explioit  and  unequivocal  in  its  affirmance  of  the  views  recently 
assailed.  It  attributes  the  Scriptures  to  the  inspiration  of  God, 
ra&er  than  the  aspiration  of  man,  recognizing  them  as  a  revela- 
tion, and  not  an  ''evolution."  It  affirms  the  ^' utter  depravity 
of  human  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  falL''  It  insists  on  our 
Lord's  work  of  atonement  as  an  actuality.  It  affirms  the  finality 
and  hopelessness  of  the  condition  of  those  who  die  in  their 
sns,  etc 

P^bably  this  statement  would  be  unobjectionable  to  the 
great  mass  of  Protestant  Ohristians.  That  a  contrary  view 
should  to  any  extent  be  entertained,  is  due,  in  part,  at  least,  to 
explicable  causes,  involving  more  or  less  misapprehension  or 
confusion  of  thought.  In  the  first  place,  dissent  is,  through  its 
very  eocentridly,  more  conspicuous  than  conf ormily.  The  ring 
of  the  battle-ax  on  the  castle-gate  is  noisier  than  the  waiting  of 
the  defenders  within. 

Then  tiie  swarming  issues  of  the  periodical  press,  largely 
dependent  on  tiie  piquancy  of  their  contents  for  success  in  the 
^  struggle  for  life,''  both  iuvite  the  utterance  of  novel  views  and 
give  them  a  broader  hearing.  By  this  means  silent  and  timid 
symxMthizers  are  rallied  at  once  to  responsive  utterance.  This 
seeming  spontaneity  of  outburst  from  many  quarters  is 
accepted  as  evidendng  a  still  more  general  sentiment  as  yet 
unexpressed.  The  receding  echoes  of  their  own  voices  are 
mistaken  by  the  orators  for  murmurs  of  applause.  Forthwith 
that  tendency  to  hasty  generalization,  which  is  the  peculiar 
infirmity  of  fertile  and  sanguine  natures,  tempts  the  confident 
assertion  that  the  whole  world  has  changed  front.  Assertions 
and  reiterations  seem,  somehow,  at  last  to  be  transmuted  into,  or 
at  least  to  supersede  the  need  of,  proofs,  both  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  utters  and  of  those  who  hear  them.  But  they  are  not 
{ffoofs. 
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It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  great  bulk  of  so-ealled 
'^Boientifio'  qMOolation  on  theological  problems,  tfaoogh  aome- 
timeB  reckoned  as  complioafced  with  tiie  question  in  hand,  has  in 
reality  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  grossly 
materialistio  ^'Pottheism"  (to  snb^dize  Carlyle's  grim  joke), 
are  not  neo-Ghristian,  but  distinctly  anti-Christian.  They  are 
interested,  not  in  re-adjusting  creed  and  faith,  but  in  abolishing 
both. 

It  is  fair  to  infer,  too,  from  occasional  public  utterances,  a 
certain  confusion  of  mind  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  '^creed'' 
itself,  and  therefore  as  to  what  constitutes  defection  therefrom. 

More  strictly,  though  not  so  used  in  current  discussion,  the 
term  belongs  to  the  early  and  sunple  formularies,  such  as  the 
Apostles'  Greed.  Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom has  adopted  some  one  elaborated  statement  as  a  stand- 
ard of  doctrine,  which  is  not  true.  Sometimes  it  is  implied 
that  the  Westminster  Confession,  in  its  entiretj,  including  even 
the  detailed  Catechism,  has  been  accepted  as  such  a  standard, 
which  is  still  more  unwarranted.  It  is  even  at  times  insinuated 
that  failure  to  assent  to  the  very  obUa  dicta  of  Calvin  is  some- 
how a  lapse  from  ^'  creed,"  which  is,  of  course,  grossly  absurd. 

John  Calvin  carried  into  theology  a  lawyer's  instinct  for 
right  lines  and  right  angles.  He  tried  by  logical  supplement  to 
bring  his  scriptural  deductions  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  pat- 
tern of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which ''  lieth  four-square."  But  he  did 
not  try  to  substitute  his  for  the  Apocalyptic  vision  \  and  there  is 
no  curse  on  those  who  ''  add  to"  or  ''take  from"  his  words. 

That  there  must  always  have  been  some  denominational 
differences  in  creeds  is  implied  in  the  very  eiistence  of  denomi- 
national lines.  The  Methodists  were  Arminian,  the  Presbyte- 
rians Calvinistio  from  the  beginning.  They  are  probably  fat 
neaiet  in  faith  now  than  at  first. 

There  has  always  been  some  latitude  of  interpretation  of 
particular  words  in  Church  symbols.  The  Lutheran  and  High 
Churchman  interpret  the  word  ''regenerate"  as  referring  to 
effective  grace  in  baptism;  the  Moderate  Churchman  regards  it 
as  equivalent  to  '^incorporated  into  the  Church";  the  Low 
Churchman  and  most  others  refer  it  wholly  to  an  independent 
spiritual  change. 

The  churches  have  generally  had  (to  use  the  language  of  one 
of  the  earlier  Confessions)  '^no  itch'  to  clog  religion  with  new 
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w<lrd8,^  nor  any  saperstitLoaB  attachments  to  old  ones  that  have, 
through  peorvendon  or  obaolesoence,  oeafied  to  serve  their  origi- 
nal pnrpose.  The  abandonment  of  a  term,  whioh  is,  in  f  aet  (no 
matter  how  perversely),  commonly  misconstmed,  is  not  aban- 
donment of  the  doctrine  once  taught  by  it,  bnt  tanght  by  it  no 
longer.  It  is  exceedingly  nnjnstifiable  and  misleading,  however, 
to  direct  an  assault  upon  snch  terms,  without  any  explanation 
of  their  origin  and  historic  use.  For  this  not  only  suggests  a 
sweeping  repudiation  of  the  whole  underlying  idea,  but,  by 
attributing  a  gross  caricature  of  their  meaning  to  the  original 
use  of  the  words,  it  fixes  the  stigma  of  stupidity,  if  not  of 
hypocrisy,  upon  men  who  were  in  fact  remarkably  clear-headed 
and  heroically  sincere,  and  who  are  no  longer  here  to  answer 
for  themselves.  It  is  one  thing  to  refuse  to  accept  or  circulate 
defaced  or  mutilated  coin ;  it  is  a  far  different  thing  to  insinuate 
that  it  was  originally  issued  in  that  form.  Much  of  the  genius 
devoted  to  showing  the  f^aciousness  of  the  Fathers'  opinion 
that  three  might  be  mathematically  one,  and  one,  three,  might 
have  served  the  world  in  some  better  way  had  it  been  recognized 
that  the  word  '^  person,"  used  by  them  in  reference  to  the  Trinity, 
was  only  the  Latin  persona  transferred,  and  did  not  yet  import, 
as  now,  the  notion  of  concrete  and  isolated  individuality.  The 
term  ^  total  depravity,"  likewise,  ought  to  be  fairly  interrogated 
before  being  ignominiously  pilloried  as  an  intruder.  ''  Depravity" 
should  be  construed  in  connection  with  its  antithesis  '^  original 
righteousness."  It  is  simply,  as  the  word  itself  etymologically 
means,  ^^i>erversion,''  and  by  contrast  with  righteousness  perver- 
sion from  the  right  line.  In  that  sense  any  divergence,  however 
slight,  would  be  ''  total";  for  it  would  involve  that  ^^ missing  of 
the  mark"  which  is  implied  in  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the 
word  '^  sin."  ^'  Totality,"  however,  was  insisted  on  as  the  essen- 
tial postnlate  on  which  rested  the  necessity  of  the  ^'  new  birth." 
Only  when  a  man  was  persuaded  that  he  was  ''  dead  in  sin,"  and 
that  ^'in  him,  that  is,  in  his  flesh,  dwelt  no  good  thing,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Scripture,  would  he  abandon  the  hope  that  he 
might  somehow  '^  evolve  "  into  the  new  life.  Death  has  not  yet 
been  found  so  to  evolve. 

Begard  ought  further  to  be  had  in  the  study  of  creeds  to 
their  occasion  and  purpose.  They  were  frequently  controversial 
in  aim,  and  so  drew  out  into  minute  detail,  and  with  an  em- 
phasis which,  though  not  false,  seems  to  us  now  disproportionate, 
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defimtuHiB  of  epedfie  aeetLons  of  dootrine.  Danunatoiy  dlaofles, 
8tiekixig  their  mnmLes  out  of  frequent  port-holes,  betrayed 
their  bellioose  intent.  SometimeB  the  politieaL  animns  pro- 
traded,  as  in  the  early  Engtish  Articles,  which  scarcely  differed 
from  l^e  Popish,  except  in  transferring  a  Popedom  to  En^^and. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  ctf  the  seven  churches  in  London,  who 
describe  themselveB  as  '^commonly  but  unjustly  called  Ana- 
baptists''  (their  Confession  having  been  issued  in  1643,  before 
the  Westminster),  the  avowed  purpose  was  self-vindication 
against  misrepresentations. 

This  last  confession  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  jKrinciple 
generally  reoogniMd  in  the  adoption  of  modern  creeds,  and 
constituting  the  very  core  of  Protegtantimn — vi&,  the  disclaimer 
of  any  rivalry  with,  or  authority  independent  of,  the  Scriptures. 
Its  authors  expressly  declare  their  work  to  be  incomplete,  and 
beg  any  one  to  do  them  ^'that  friendly  parf  to  show  them 
<«from  the  Word  of  God  that  th^  see  not*"  Greeds  have  ordi- 
narily been  meant,  like  lamp-posts,  to  hold  up  a  light  and  show 
people  the  way.  Both  are  perverted  if  used  to  hang  people  for 
getting  out  of  the  way. 

How  far,  and  by  what  method  creeds  may  and  ou^t  to  be  re- 
vised it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  England,  where  ecdesiastLGiBm  is 
wrought  into  the  governmental  fabric,  it  would  doubtless  require 
an  Act  of  Parliament  Corporate  action  would  be  required  in  the 
case  iA  the  Episcopal  and  other  analogous  organizations  in  this 
country.  But  the  Baptist  Churches,  whieh  have  never  had  an  au- 
thoritative denominational  formulary,  and  the  Congregational 
Churches,  which  have  been  in  like  case,  since  the  Unitarian  defec- 
tion, are  at  liberty  to  re-state  their  views  as  often  as  they  find  new 
ones, — subject,  however,  to  the  social  ban  of  dis-feUowship  im- 
posed by  other  churches  for  apostasy.  To  the  question,  there- 
fore, whether  there  exists  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  to  which 
I  belong,  any  confiict  between  the  creed  and  the  belief  of  the 
people,  I  reply  that,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  such  conflict  is 
impossible. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
present  doctrinal  statements  would  be  but  little  comforted  by  any 
re-statement  fairly  embodying  the  actual  sentiments  of  to-day. 
Under  its  multiform  phases  of  utterance  the  body  of  Christian 
doctrine  has  steadily  matured  and  grown  symmetrical  Its 
parts  are  so  inextricably  interdependent,  that  the  wrenching  out 
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of  any  one  wiU  inevitably  and  manifestly  wreck  the  whole.  Ita 
form  and  permanence  are  dne,  not  to  the  creedB,  but  to  the 
inspired  word  of  €k)d,  which  has  created  it  and  them. 

For  myself  I  have  never  thought  nninspired  re-statements  of 
inspired  statements  so  essential  or  sendoeahle  as  many  others 
do,  to  whose  saperior  judgment  I  bow.  80  long  as  the  *^  green 
pastures  ^  are  green  they  are  better  than  baled  hay,  and  quite  as 
safe  for  flock  and  herd.  Specific  statements  of  belief  being 
human,  must,  like  all  things  human,  wax  old  and  perish ;  but 
the  beliefs  themselves  will  abide,  and  the  **  things  most  surely 
believed "  will  remain  true.  "Fw  *^  terbum  Dei  numei  m  otemmH.^ 


Jesse  B.  Thomas. 
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Cbxieds  are  human,  fallible,  and  uninspired  statements  con- 
eeming  the  doctrines  and  truths  of  an  inspired  Book.  Th^  are 
the  record  of  the  progress  of  human  thought  in  apprehending 
and  formulating  the  Divine  thought.  They  can  be,  at  best,  only 
tentative  and  approximative  declarations  of  the  contents  of  the 
divine  revelation.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  human  statements 
of  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  should  be  changed  in  their  for- 
mulas, for  these  statements  in  any  age  are  inevitably  colored  and 
donded  by  the  political,  social,  moral,  and  ecclesiastical  conditions 
of  the  period.  And  hence  the  statements  of  any  one  age  cannot 
presumably  embody  the  maturer  thought  of  a  subsequent  age. 
The  largest  value  of  creeds,  except  the  Apostles'  Greed,  is  in  their 
historical  record  of  the  progress  of  human  conception  of  the 
Divine  trutL  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  symbolic 
statements  of  the  Divine  doctrines  will  xmdergo  modification,  and 
many  of  them  ought  to  be  entirely  recast. 

Ab  to  the  fiust  of  an  essential  difference  between  the  creeds  and 
the  opinions  of  a  majority,  or  a  large  number  of  those  who  profess 
to  hold  them,  there  is  no  doubt  considerable  variation  in  some 
denominations,  and  the  discord  is  creditable  to  both  mind  and 
heart  To  our  thinking,  the  larger  part  of  whatever  difference 
may  exist  between  creeds  and  opinions  will  be  found  in  the  Oal- 
vinistic  Churches. 

In  America  for  many  years,  and  in  England  and  Scotland  for 
a  shorter  period,  this  revolt  of  opinions  has  been  growing  more 
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and  more  prononnoed  against  many  dogmas  of  CSalyinistioGEeeds. 
In  the  ohurohes  jnst  named  are  found  the  most  eomplez  and 
metaphysical  creeds,  attempting  to  interpret  the  Bible,  only  to 
make  it  sometimes  harder  to  understand  or  to  accept 

These  creeds  were  formulated  largely  as  apol<^es  and  de- 
fenses in  a  fonner  state  of  the  Chnrch;  also  they  were  an  attempt^ 
by  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  to  speak  the  unspeakable,  to 
reduce  the  character,  government,  purposes,  and  mysteries  of 
God  to  human  terms,  and  then  to  compel  men,  under  pains  and 
X>enalties,  to  swear  supreme  allegiance  to  these  man-made  creeds. 
These  long,  minute,  metaphysical  creeds  have  had  their  day,  and 
have  gone,  never  to  return.  They  are  a  gaiQing  yoke,  that  think- 
ing men  will  wear  no  longer.  An  explosion  has  been  avoided 
by  permitting  the  believer  to  accept  the  creed  ^'for  substance  of 
doctrine,"  in  many  churches. 

That  door  will  admit  a  mouse  or  an  .elephant  And  the  ele- 
phant has  got  in  and  is  tramping  around  ad  UbUwm,  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  loud  demand  for  shorter,  simpler  creeds,  for  larger 
liberty  to  men  loyal  to  Christ  and  godly  in  life,  for  less  impo- 
sition of  yokes,  and  for  respecting  the  great  Charter  of  Protest- 
antism, ^  the  ri^t  of  private  judgment."  There  is  no  warrant 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  or  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  for  imposing  long  creeds  on  men  before  allowing 
them  to  enter  the  church.  In  the  case  of  clergymen,  as  denomi- 
nations are  constituted,  if  they  accept  authorizationfrom  a  church, 
covenanting  to  preach  her  doctrines,  they  ought,  when  they  can- 
not fulfill  that  contract,  to  be  honest  and  manly  enough  to  go 
out;  and  if  they  are  not,  the  church  ought  to  have  self-respect 
enough  to  put  them  out.  They  made  a  contract  to  do  certain 
work  and  no  other.  No  man  has  the  right  to  covenant  to  be  a 
watchman  in  my  house  against  burglars  or  fire,  and  then  admit 
the  burglars  or  set  the  house  on  fire. 

But  I  assume  that  each  writer  in  this  symposium  is  expected 
to  state  the  facts  inquired  about,  as  they  exist  in  his  own  de- 
nomination mcipe  especially.  Thus  the  field  may  be  best  covered. 
There  never  has  been  a  schism  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  question  of  doctrines.  Church  polity  and  slavery  have 
produced  several  divisions,  but  there  has  never  been  any  marked 
divergence  from  unity  of  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 
There  never  has  been  doctrinal  divergence  from  our  standards 
on  the  part  of  the  laity,  except  in  so  far  as  that  change  has  been 
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fomented  and  led  by  the  preachers  in  looal  chnrohee.  This  state- 
meat  is  probably  largely  tme  of  other  denominations  as  welL 
The  laity  in  all  ohnrehes  are  nsnally  conservative  and  loyal^  ex- 
cept in  so  fast  as  they  are  inoculated  with  the  heresy  or  liberalistic 
inewB  of  their  rdigious  teachers.  For  the  people  do  not  pro- 
foundly study  or  understand  the  differences  and  distinctions  in 
ooreeds,  but  tacitly  agree  to  accept  the  interpretations  from  their 
pastora.  One  reason  for  the  absence  of  doctrinal  heresies  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (a  reason  more  powerful,  perhaps, 
than  is  found  in  most  denominations)  is  that  the  creed  of 
Melihodism  is  in  itself  elastic  and  liberaL  The  laity  are  called  upon 
to  subscribe,  upon  baptism  and  reception  into  the  church,  to  the 
Apostles^  creed,  and  to  answer  this  question :  ''  Do  you  believe 
in  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of 
religion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch," — which  articles  of 
religion  are  twenty-four.  And  while  several  of  these  articles 
are  not  of  vital  moment  in  the  present  age,  and  are  practically 
obsolete,  I  know  of  nothing  contained  in  them  that  any  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  in  the  Church  would  deny  or  question. 
The  clergymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  however,  are 
amenable,  not  only  to  the  articles  of  religion,  but  also  to  what 
are  called  the  ^'  standards "  of  the  church,  and  they  are  to  be 
judged  in  their  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  by  their  harmony  or 
inharmony  with  the  consensus  of  belief  in  the  church.  That 
there  is  any  wide-spread  heretical  tendency  among  the  clergy  of 
oar  church  is  not  believed.  That  there  is  more  liberality  and 
breadth  in  the  statement  of  truth  than  formerly  is  not  denied ; 
bat  I  am  asked  to  speak  more  specifically  concerning  the  three 
fundamental  doctrines  concerning  which  the  public  mind  is 
diiel^  interested  at  the  present  time,  viz :  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptores,  the  Atonement,  and  Future  Punishment. 

Concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  fact  of 
iospiration,  divorced  from  the  method  of  inspiration,  there  is 
no  deeided  doctrinal  heresy  in  the  church.  The  article  in  our 
creed  oonceming  inspiration  is  so  worded  that  any  man  who 
accepts  the  Bible  as  containing  an  authoritative  and  infallible 
revdation  from  Godmay  hold  the  verbal,  plenary,  or  any  other 
theory  of  inspiration  with  x>erf ect  consistency.  The  artide  is  as 
fdlowB:  '^The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should 
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be  belieyed  as  an  article  of  ftdth,  or  be  thought  requiaite  or  neo- 
eaaary  to  aalyatton."  The  elaatiGity  of  thia  artiele  aa  to  the 
tbeoiy  of  inspiratioii,  combined  with  the  tBct  of  belief  in  the 
aathoritative  and  infallible  revelation  of  the  tnith  from  God, 
has  preeerved  our  laity  and  dergy  from  any  marked  hereay 
tonohing  the  inapiration  of  the  Seriptorea. 

Then  concerning  the  atonement.  Aa  to  the  tBctot  the  atone- 
ment made  by  Ghrist  for  the  aina  of  the  whole  world,  there  ia  no 
yariancey  ao  tar  aa  we  know,  between  onr  doctrine  and  the  belief 
of  onr  people.  Aa  regarda  the  theoriee  or  philoaophiea  concern- 
ing  the  atonement,  u  e.,  man'a  conoeption  of  how  Chriaf  a  death 
made  atonement,  there  donbtleaa  la  aome  diveraity  among  onr 
clergymen.  On  the  yicarionaneaa  of  Christ'a  aoiferingB  and 
death  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  there  is  aabstantial  nnanimity . 
The  governmental  theory  of  the  atonement  most  largely  prevaila 
among  na.  A  few  may  be  inocnlated  with  the  Bnahnellian  or 
*'  moral  inflnence"  theory,  but  thla  haa  not,  we  jndge,  spread  tar 
or  deep.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  ita  orthodox  atate- 
ment  is  preached  from  onr  pnlpita  with  f ervrar,  and  believed  by 
the  laity  with  confidence. 

As  for  fntnre  pnnishment,  there  is  no  word  about  it  in  onr. 
articles  of  religion.  Alayman  conld  be  admitted  into  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghnroh,  ao  far  aa  onr  artieles 
of  religion  go,  or  hia  subscription  to  creeds  is  required,  who  did 
not  believe  in  fntnre  pnniahment  Nevertheleaa,  aaafact,  fntnre 
punishment  is  distmctively  an  article  of  fdth  among  our  laUy. 
But  the  relation  of  the  dergy  to  thia  doctrine  is  different.  Their 
orthodoxy  is  tested  and  measured,  not  only  by  the  artideB  of 
rdigion  but  by  the  ^*  standards"  of  the  church,  which  standarda 
do  teadi  and  declare  the  doctrine  of  endless  fntnre  punishment. 
Hence,  no  dergymanwhod]abdieved,and  preadied  hia  diabeMef, 
in  future  pnniahment,  or  who  preadied  a  second  probation,  or 
restorationism,  could  maintain  his  footing  among  ua.  The  case 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thbmaa,  of  Chicago,  is  in  point  here.  There  are 
not  80  many*niermona  preadied  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrdi  flpedfically  upon  the  doctrine  of  future  puniahment  aa  in 
f onner  years,  but  most  deddedly  the  doctrine  colors  and  tones 
the  practical  preaching  of  our  puJ^ta.  There  la,  however,  more 
modification,  or  divergence  of  bdief,  on  thia  point  perhaps  than 
oonceming  either  of  the  others.  Very  few,  if  any,  are  known  to 
hold  tentatively,  while  not  uttering  it,  the  doctrine  of  a  second 
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probtttionf  while  poflsibly  aome,  in  their  reooQ  from  the  mttterial- 
urtio  and  literal  teadhings  of  earlier  days  oonoeming  fotiire  pun- 
iahment,  may  have  aooepted  oertain  modifioationB  of  the  doetriney 
as,  far  instanoe,  the  oonditional  immortality  of  the  aonl,  or  the 
final  extinetiony  after  unknown  time,  of  the  wicked,  as  sozmised 
hj  Arohbishop  Whately  and  Dr.  BnshndL  There  is  no  preadh- 
ing,  however,  of  the  doctrine  of  restoration  and  seoond  proba- 
tion. The  governing  mind  of  the  Ghnreh,  both  in  the  oLergy 
and  in  the  laity,  is  tolerant.  Methodism  has  never  jnreaohed 
that  belief  in  a  hnman  creed  was  neoessaiy  to  salvation,  and  yet 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghnreh  is  not  a  creedless,  invertebrate 
chnrch.  The  period  <rf  her  greatest  activity  in  doctrinal  preach- 
ing was  when  she  stood  face  to  faoe  with  the  Calvinism  and 
UniTersaHsm  of  the  earlier  period,  proving  her  right  to  exist  hy 
her  distinctive  teachings  and  by  her  emancipation  of  the  people 
from  the  thraUdom  of  dogmas  offensive  to  reason  and  repug- 
nant to  tiie  character  of  God.  And  it  will  be  no  aasnmption 
nnwarranted  by  the  fnx^  to  say  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Meth- 
odist Bpiscopal  Ghnreh,  distinctively  proclaimed  in  its  eaxlier 
days,  largely  tended  to  modify  and  liberalise  the  beliefii  of  men, 
and  to  emancqNite  them  from  the  sterner  doctrines  of  the  older 
chnrehes.  Andif  there  is  less  of  distinctively  doclzinal  preaching 
among  ns  to-day  in  the  line  of  dogma  and  controversy,  it  is  be- 
eanse  the  ftdth  of  Ghristians  genenUly  in  this  country  has  largely 
approximated  unanimity  on  fundamental  questions.  This  f^Mst  is 
demonstrated  in  the  frequem^  with  which  Methodist  preach- 
ers are  called  to  the  pulpits  of  other  denominations,  and  are 
aoeepted  as  pastors  without  the  modification  of  a  singLe  doctrine 
which  they  formerly  held.  There  are  many  evidences  of  growing 
unity  and  approximating  uniformity  of  belief  in  vital  doctrines 
among  Ghristiana;  and  while  '^ a  universal  church"  in  one  organ- 
ised body  is  chimerical,  if  not  undesirable,  at  present,  neverthe- 
less, the  substantial  unity  of  Ghristendom  on  the  great  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Ghiistianity  is  becoming  more  and  more 
manifest  The  people  care  less  for  dogmas  and  more  for  practi- 
cal piety.  But  all  practical  piety  is  informed  by  doctrinal  truth, 
so  that,  if  Christianity  ia  less  a  skeleton  of  doctrines  to^y,  it 
is  because  practical  religion  has  covered  those  bones  with  the 
sinews  and  flesh  of  Christian  life. 

Another  explanation  of  the  absence  of  dogmatio  preaching  is 
found,  not  in  the  inteUeetual  indifference  of  the  people  to  the 
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dootrines,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  activities  of  business  life,  the 
insane  msh  and  whirl  and  strain  upon  nerve  and  brain  of  men 
oanse  them  to  oovet  on  the  Sabbath  saeh  preaching  as  will  be 
restful  and  helpful  rather  than  wearying  and  oontroversiaL 

It  would  be  no  benefit  to  the  Gtmroh  of  Christ  to  attempt 
to  modify  her  creeds  in  deference  to  outside  damor,  or  to  revise 
her  doctrines  in  the  vain  hope  to  harmonize  them  with  news- 
paper theology. 

J.  O.  Pbgk. 


BEV.  DB.  EBOTEL. 

Asked  to  answer  the  question  whether  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  opinious  commonly  held  by  Lutherans  and  the  creed 
they  profess,  I  would  say  that  such  is  not  largely  the  case.  There 
are  differences  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  regard  to  a  closer  or  a 
looser  adherence  to  the  acknowledged  creeds,  although  all  parts 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  profess  to  receive  the 
fundamental  creed  of  Lutheranism,  the  Augsburg  Conf ession^ 
ex  antmo.  Luther's  small  catechism,  which  embodies  the  same 
principles,  is  the  text-book  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  next 
to  the  Bible,  in  all  our  churches. 

Of  late  years  greater  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  to  the  creeds  of  the  Church — the  so-called  symbolical 
books — than  for  many  years  before.  The  general  tendency  is  to 
study  them  more  thoroughly,  and  there  is  a  general  agreement 
all  round  as  to  the  reception  of  the  standards. 

There  is  no  discussion  in  our  church  od  the  subjects  of  the 
Atonement,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Future  Pun- 
ishment. All  are  agreed  to  adhere  to  tiie  old  orthodox  position. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  solitaiy  man  of  any  standing  who  does  not 
hold  to  the  old  views,  or  of  a  single  article  of  an  antagonistic 
character  that  has  been  written  on  those  subjects  in  any  of  our 
reviews  or  periodicals.  The  scientific  questions  that  have  re- 
cently agitated  many  parts  of  the  church — doubts  in  regard  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  relation  of  Science  to  Beligion, 
the  Atonement,  Future  Punishment,  and  so  on — have  not  come 
up  in  our  church  at  alL  Such  controversies  have  created  no 
difficulty  whatever  among  us. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  several 
«irominent  men  in  our  church  to  revise  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
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flion  by  catting  out  such  parts  as  they  thought  belonged  to  a  past 
age,  and  which  the  i>eople  were  now  no  longer  willing  to  receive. 
Bnt  the  effort  was  a  complete  fkilnre.  It  only  led  the  ministers 
and  the  people  to  a  nnitad  investigation  of  the  old  creed,  and  to 
a  return  to  the  old  standard. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  revision  of  the  creed  of  the 
Lntherans.  There  has  been  published  within  the  last  year  a  new 
English  translation  of  all  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lntheran 
Ghnroh,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, Gettysbnrg.  I  refer  to  this  work  becaose  it  has  attracted 
veiy  general  attention,  not  only  in  our  chnrch,  bnt  in  the  theo- 
logical world,  and  the  fact  that  a  book  of  that  kind  shonld  be 
called  for  now  in  the  church,  and  attract  so  mnch  attention,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  proofis  that  the  Lntheran  Ohnreh,  instead  of 
going  away  from  her  standards,  is  really  coming  bade  to  them 
eon  amore, — the  English  branch  particnlarly.  This  is  all  the 
more  significant,  because,  if  there  has  been  any  controversy  at 
an  in  any  direction,  it  has  been  largely  among  English-speaking 
people,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  access,  in  the  English 
language,  to  the  literature  of  the  Ohnreh.  That  difficulty  is  being 
met,  so  that  the  English  portion  of  the  Church  is  rallying  around 
the  old  standards  just  as  much  as  the  G^erman  or  the  Scandi- 
navian. 

G.  F.  Ebotel. 


KEV.  DB.  GHAHHER& 

In  the  Reformed  (Dntch)  Church  the  difference  between  the 
accepted  creed  and  the  actual  belief  of  the  present  generation 
is  hardly  appreciable;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  hundred  ministers 
there  may  be  found  two  or  three  whose  opinions  would  differ 
from  tiie  standards,  and  among  the  laity  there  may  be  a  small 
number. 

Modem  scientific  theories  have  had  no  effect  on  the  popular 
belief  among  us.  The  great  body  of  the  laity  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  apologetics.  My  opinion  is  that  the  ignorant  wash- 
erwoman who  is  a  Christian  knows  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God,  because,  as  we  state  it  theologically,  the  Holy  Ghost 
bears  witness  to  her  in  and  by  the  truth,  and  satisfies  her  own 
mind,  and  that  is  independent  of  anything  ontside.  I  do  not 
hold  that  the  plain  Christians  get  their  convictions  of  the  truth 
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of  Scripture  from  learned  men.  If  Bneih  were  the  case  their  faith 
would  rest  upon  the  teetunony  of  men,  while  it  really  rests  upon 
the  testimony  of  God. 

In  regard  to  Future  Punishment  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
minister  in  the  Dutch  Church  that  doubts  it^  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  old  f  ashioned,  sacrificial  theory  of  the  Atonement* 

As  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  that  dogma  has  never 
been  formulated  in  the  larger  creeds.  The  authorities  say  that 
the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  that  its  authors  were  inspired; 
but  none  of  the  creeds  define  what  inspiration  is,  with  one  single 
ezoeptiony  and  that  is  a  creed  which  never  came  into  very  gen- 
eral use.  While  I  hold  that  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  on 
the  matter  of  inspiration  among  all  our  ministers  jet,  perhaps, 
they  might  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  the  way  in  which  they 
would  set  forth  the  doctrine. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  revision  of  creeds,  so  far  as  the 
Reformed  Church  is  concerned.  The  only  possible  exception  to 
this  statement  has  respect  to  certain  expressions  in  the  Office  for 
Infant  Baptism,  where  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  some  modi- 
fications or  explanations,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  a  very  few 
individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  church  who,  while  thor- 
oughly orthodox  in  all  other  respects,  have  some  doubts  upon 
these  points,  and  therefore  decline  to  make  the  confession 
required.  That  matter  is  now  before  the  Church  and  will  be 
settled  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  two.  But  it  is  not  sup- 
posed by  anybody  that,  if  an  alteration  is  made,  it  will,  in  any 
degree,  affect  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church  or  of  its 
ministers. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  if  there  could  be  a  revision  of  the 
creeds  of  the  Reformation, — not  in  order  to  modify  their  doctrine 
in  any  degree,  but  simply  so  to  change  the  phraseology  that  it 
will  not  mislead  any  one.  The  explanations  which  I  heard 
from  my  professors  in  Princeton  and  in  New  Brunswick  many 
years  ago  I  should  be  glad  to  have  in  some  way  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  creed,  or  subjoined  to  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  creed  oonld  be  revised  with  safety.  A 
creed  must  grow.  It  cannot  be  manufactured,  and  it  would  be 
best  to  leave  the  matter  to  tentative  efforts  in  the  course  of  years, 
through  which,  probably,  a  desirable  result  might  be  gained. 

Talbot  W.  Chambers. 
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What  the  average  American  citizen  boasts  aa  oharaoteriatie- 
aUy  American  is  the  ^'  freedom"  and  '^  equality''  of  aU  meny  and 
their  **  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  parsnit  of  happiness.'^ 
This  oommon  freedom  he  gives  as  large  a  definition  as  his  interests, 
real  or  imaginary,  may  dictate.  This  common  equality  he  under- 
stands to  be  absolute.  These  common  rights  he  indines  to  think 
inalienable,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  belief  that  tb^ 
absorb  or  extinguish  some  of  the  rights  of  his  f eUow-eitiiens. 
The  American  citizen  to  whom  I  refer  is  one  of  that  great  voting 
mass  whose  determinations  shape  our  dearest  interests  and  fix 
the  fortunes  of  the  nation. 

A  conviction,  however,  which  is  growing  stronger,  exists  in 
the  minds  of  the  few  who  contemplate  thoughtfully  the  tenden* 
cies  of  our  later  history,  and  I  may  add,  the  fallacies,  whieh  lurk 
in  the  political  ^'  axioms  ^  on  which  our  institutions  are  buiUy  or 
rather  in  our  interpretation  and  application  of  them,  that  serious 
defects  must  .exist  somewhere  in  the  fundamental  structure  of 
our  political  system.  That  political  evils  exist  is  universaUy 
admitted,  save  by  the  political  tradesmen  who  manage  to  turn 
poUio  misfortunes  to  their  own  advantage.  The  daily  press  is  a 
minor  of  daily  wrongs, — unscrupulous  political  self-seeking, 
inoompetence  in  legislation,  corruption  in  ofllce,  defeat  of  the 
popular  will,  extravagance  in  public  expenditures,  maladminis- 
tration of  law,  and,  finally,  virtual  dominance  of  the  worst 
dements  of  the  nation.  But  while  these  evils  are  seen  and 
denounced,  it  is  customary  to  charge  them  against  the  demago- 
gies who  have  forced  their  i^y  into  public  affairs,  and  who  are 
supposed  simply  to  have  perverted  the  fi«ndamental  ideas  of 
American  freedom,  and  to  have  misrepresented  sadly  the  con* 
stituencies  which  placed  them  in  power.  We  shall  see,  however, 
that  the  American  demagogue  is  the  legitimate  outoome  of  the 
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dogma  of  absolute  equality,  and  the  faithful  representatLve  of 
his  oonstituenoy. 

The  discovery  of  the  political  evils  under  which  we  suffer 
requires  only  a  very  superflcial  observation.  Nor  does  the  dis- 
covery of  their  ultimate  cause  call  for  any  experience  in  states- 
manship. The  cause,  like  any  fundamental  principle  in  pditical 
science,  may  be  reached  by  a  thoughtful  analysis  guided  by  fair 
common  sense.  It  is  certabily  an  ungracious,  and  perhaps  oppro- 
brious, venture  to  give  expression  to  radical  dissent  from  the  fun- 
damental conceptions  that  underlie  the  political  fabric  of  one^s 
own  country.  Perhaps  no  criticisms  reaching  the  foundations  of 
a  government  have  ever  led  to  any  peaceful  reconstitution.  But 
the  methods  of  men  and  of  governments  have  grown  more  peace- 
ful and  just  with  the  growth  of  civilization,  and  the  future  may 
always  hope  for  consummations  which  the  past  has  found  im- 
practicable. In  any  event,  the  discussion  of  the  causes  of  our 
political  evils  is  impending,  and  cannot  be  stayed  by  the  pre- 
vailing adoration  of  the  '*  American  idea,"  or  the  satisfaction 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  felt  by  those  who  fatten  on 
the  corruption  of  American  politics.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
present  writer  ventured  to  raise  in  public  addresses  the  questions 
which  he  here  again  presents ;  and  the  warning  words  of  the 
distinguished  English  philosopher  who  recently  left  our  shores 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  all  thoughtful  American 
patriots.  The  discussion,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  must 
be  condensed  into  a  presentation  approaching  the  nature  of  a 
syllabus. 

First,  The  Factors  of  National  Welfare.  The  conditions  of 
national  welL-being  supplied  by  nature,  while  they  are  all- 
important  and  demand  governmental  recognition,  do  not  enter 
into  the  fabric  of  government^  and  do  not  require  mention  in 
this  place.  But  institutions,  whatever  they  are,  grow  under 
human  agency.  Man  supplies,  therefore,  another  group  of 
factors  in  national  destiny.  Human  intelligence  must  plan^ 
human  effort  must  execute,  and  human  integrity  must  con- 
serve, the  political  and  social  organism  under  whidi  the  benefl- 
oence  of  nature  becomes  tributary  to  human  happiness.  If  a 
people  possess  endowments  enabling  them  to  rise  above  bar- 
barism, there  must  be  some  basal  principles  framed  into  a 
fundamental  national  organization.  There  must  be  enacted 
judicious   laws   to  meet   ever-arising   emergencieB,  and   give 
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ezprofision  to  ever-prc^^resamg  ideas.  There  must  be  a  just 
enforcement  of  the  h^ws,  and  some  tribunal  to  administer  eqnity 
between  man  and  man.  These  consummations  must  grow  ont 
of  the  exercise  of  hnman  powers..  What  man  has  to  do  in 
molding  the  destiny  of  his  country,  how  jnan's  agency  in  this 
work  can  best  be  brought  into  action,  whether  our  system 
utilizes  most  efficiently  the  powers  for  usefulness  possessed  by 
our  citizens, — these  are  questions  which  we  wish  to  approach 
with  paMotic  fearlessness  and  candor. 

Second.  The  Human  Conditions  of  National  Welfare  are 
grounded  in  Intelligence  and  Virtue. 

(1)  What  the  exercise  of  political  functions  demands.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  the  political  fabrio  demand  an  ac- 
quaintance with  history,  or  the  past  experience  of  nationalities, 
a  knowledge  of  the  poUtical,  industrial,  and  fluancial  sciences, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  among 
men.  The  enactment  of  useful  laws  demands  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  results  of  legislation  under  analogous  con- 
ditions ;  a  knowledge  of  the  political,  industrial,  and  financial 
sciences;  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  usefulness  of  the 
great  public  enterprises  consummated  or  undertaken  in  the 
past ;  a  comprehension  of  the  public  enterprises  suited  to  the 
country  and  people  concerned;  courage  and  intelligence  to  pro- 
ject and  promote  beneficent  public  measures;  yirtue  to  seek 
justice  between  men  and  between  nations,  and  to  provide  wise 
laws  for  the  encouragement  of  yirtue  and  the  suppression  of 
vice ;  patriotism  to  restrain  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  public  wel- 
fare  for  the  sake  of  personal  ends.  The  administration  of  the 
laws  demands  an  intelligent  comprehension,  interpretation,  and 
application  of  them,  according  to  their  spirit,  without  perversioni 
or  evasion  based  on  sophistical  technicalities,  and  an  execution 
of  them  without  evasion,  without  malice,  and  without  fear. 

(2)  The  origin  and  maintenance  of  modem  civilisation.  The 
dightest  acquainance  with  the  history  of  civilization  shows  that 
its  rise  among  any  people  is  co-inddent  with  the  access  of  new 
ideas  respecting  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  modes  of  natnre^s 
activity.  The  advance  of  civilization  has  depended  on  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  increasing 
activity  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  and  progressive  .with- 
drawal from  occupations  exclusively  physical ;  the  invention  of 
new  and  more  expeditious  methods  of  attaining  the  ends  of  sub- 
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Miteme,  eomf ort^  and  liappmeBs,  and  tlid  progreaam  atnogtb- 
aoing  of  tlie  aenae  of  joatioe,  and  the  aentimenta  of  aympaHij, 
phflanthTopy,  and  patriotianL  Savage  and  barbarona  people  aie 
ignorant  and  anperstitioiia,  and  generaUj  perpetratora  of  G^^ 
and  injnatioe.  The  high  dvilization  of  modem  timea  ia  the 
product  of  intenae  intellectaal  actiTity,  and  a  noble  devekypment 
of  the  moral  aentimenta.  The  eonstituenta  and  the  agenciea  of 
modem  civilization  are  largelj  the  applicationa  of  conceptknia 
which  oonatitate  the  body  of  the  aciencea  and  arta.  AH  tlioae 
modem  improvementa  and  advancea  whioh  aignalize  the  cnltiiie 
of  the  Mediterranean  race,  which  have  facilitated  ao  amaong^y 
an  the  uaefnl  operationa  of  industry,  which  have  bitmght  com- 
mimitieay  cities,  states,  and  nations  into  rapid  inter-commnnioa- 
ticDy  almost  annihilating  space  and  time,  which  have  made  liie 
experience  of  all  the  instraction  of  each,  which  have  introdaced 
all  grades  of  organized  and  co5perative  activity,  which  have 
permeated  all  nationalities  with  a  common  feeling  of  sympathyi 
and  consolidated  mankind  into  a  brotherhood  of  love  and  co- 
working, — theee  achievements  are  intellectaal  and  moraL  This 
fact  cannot  be  too  deeply  pondered.  Nor  are  these  inteOectiial 
resnlts  attributable  to  the  utilization  of  scientific  tmth,  bat  rather 
to  the  very  stady,  acquisition,  and  diifasion  of  scientific  tmtili 
per  se.  Invention  is  only  the  medium  through  which  science 
transmits  its  benedictions  to  humanity.  Thus  it  becomes  intelli- 
gible that  civilization  has  advanced  in  proportion  as  the  interests 
of  education,  and  especially  of  higher  education,  have  been  pro- 
moted ;  and  civilization  has  receded  where  intdlectnal  enter- 
prise has  waned.  This  correlation  of  intellectual  activity  and 
moral  excellence  with  the  existence  of  those  civil,  political,  and 
social  conditions,  which  we  unite  in  pronouncing  the  supreme 
excellences  of  human  culture,  brings  to  view  the  important  fact 
that  society  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  the  provision  of  all  requisites  for  its  suocessfol 
achievement  of  new  conceptions  of  truth,  and  new  utiUtiea 
toward  sooiefy.  Can  any  man  fail  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
inference  t  Is  there  any  member  of  civilized  society  who  doea 
not  enjoy  benefits  earned  for  him  by  the  strenuous  exertion 
of  intellect  f  Is  there  any  one  so  obscure  and  feeble  tiiathe 
receives  none  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  good  roads,  by  rail- 
ways, by  cheap  newspapers  and  cheap  books,  by  the  postal 
system,  by  trada  and  commerce,  by  labor-aaving  machines,  by 
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good  national  organization  and  laws,  by  exalted  oonoeptions 
of  the  natural  worldt  Let  it  be  noted,  also,  very  carefully, 
that  the  intelleotual  work  represented  by  such  factors  in  our 
ciyiliaation  is  a  work  of  a  high  and  exeeptional  order.  The 
hmnan  mind,  to  prodnoe  these  benefleent  results,  the  common 
poononmon  of  all,  has  had  to  grapple  with  the  darkest  problems 
of  nature,  has  exercised  patience,  endurance,  pendstenoe,  and 
penetration  which,  when  understood,  have  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Sometimes  these  herculean  labors 
have  received  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  wealth  -j  and  in  every 
case  it  is  accumulated  wealth  which  takes  the  thought  of  the 
scientist  and  inventor  and  builds  it  into  the  social  fabric,  making 
it  an  efficient  and  visible  agent  in  working  out  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  all. 

If  it  is  thus  intelligence  and  virtue  that  have  created  our 
modem  civilization,  an  inherent  right  to  the  control  of  civil- 
isation dwells  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  every  citizen  is 
personany  interested  in  securing  to  intelligence  and  virtue  the 
ezBrdse  of  their  rightful  control  Civilization  is  the  product  of 
the  highest  wisdom  and  virtue  among  the  people ;  the  regula- 
tion and  government  of  civilization  onght  to  reflect  the  highest 
wisdom  and  virtue  among  the  people,  and  when  these  factors  of 
national  prosperity  are  so  reflected  in  the  government,  all  the 
people,  high  and  low,  receive  the  greatest  possible  blessings 
from  the  best  possible  government.  I  ''hold  these  truths  to  be 
seif-evident."  Bnt  where  are  lodged  these  high  powers  for 
creating  and  conserving  civilization  t 

Third.  Modem  Civilization  does  not  reflect  the  Intelligence 
and  Virtue  of  the  Masses  of  the  People. 

A  glance  backward  over  the  course  of  history  shows  it  illu- 
minated chiefly  by  the  luster  of  single  great  names — captains, 
lawgivers,  philosophers,  artists,  historians,  scientists,  inventors, 
philanthropists,  teachers,  capitalists.  These  in  their  several 
fields  have  risen  far  above  the  common  mass  of  humanity.  Their 
lives  have  been  spent  in  a  different,  mostiy  in  a  higher,  range 
of  activiiy .  They  have  forsworn  momentary  and  sensual  pleas- 
ures, and^  have  given  themselves  to  the  life-long  pursuit  of  some 
distant  end.  Not  lees  hnman ;  not  less  in  symxMfcthy  with  human- 
ity, but  more  so;  not  less  intelligent  in  the  operation  of  the 
social  and  political  machinery,  but  preoccupied  in  the  develop- 
meiit  of  the  sourees  cf  human  conf ort  and  happiness,  they  have 
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gMtwBy  bvcB  aDowed  to  im  in  imiImiwi.  if  &ej  bftve  «rven 
MMped  Ae  ne^Mt  ud  dw  jecn  <tf  thdr  feOinr-mat.  Bntwben 
«»  gjaaee  ow  tbe  liat  of  mwm  tfart  ^hb  m  bMMB-H^its 
■Img  the  eoons  of  pmgRH,  we  ne  tfa^  eaek  BtHids  Uia  rqve- 
aentatire  ttf  hhdb  gttndnal  idn, — aonn  seed-tiMn^  iriiidi  hu 
grcm>  aad  moltqilied  aad  ezpaaded  tOl  it  <WLi  the  vorid,  ""^ 
•D  men,  ridi  aitd  poor,  great  aad  ^nall,  partab  of  ths  frnitage 
Ihereaf.  We  see  the  iiiiiim  <rf  gnat  poets, — the  flnt  bloasoms 
nf  iiiniiali«iii,  thenameaof  gnatfraniHeof  atateaaadof  aoaal 
JiMlJliilimM ;  of  gnat  liailiiii  in  tite  din  tmetgcDdeB  of  mr; 
great  liiBt<»ianB,  irito  haive  gathend  Vf  the  ezperieneee  of  the 
meeding  ag«;  great  artiste,  iriko  haTe  oeated  and  kept  alive 
the  tiigfcwrt  eonoeptMMu  of  the  beaotifal ;  great  onUors,  nbo 
hars  taken  noUe  eanses  beftmi  the  ^Mlhelie  moltitade  aad 
addeyed  for  than  the  worid'B  ngard ;  great  aeicaitiBtB,  vho  have 
nnlocked  the  amaet  bntha  of  nature  and  given  them  over  to  the 
use  at  the  worid ;  great  vriten,  who  Itave  gathend  op  the  lofl7 
thoD^te  in  emrj  field  and  in^Hied  the  oommon  mind  with 
imfMniliM-  ocMieqdions;  great  jniiata,  ■mbo  have  ftdlowed  the 
eomse  of  right  throngh  the  bewildeiing  maaea  of  easoialiy,  and 
hare  aon^t  to  m  Bin  tain  ouMmte  jnstiee  among  men;  great 
teadhere,  who  have  saved  the  mairm  from  tiarfaaiiam  \ff  deriaing 
qtitems  for  enriohing  the  minds  of  the  many  with  the  f  eatiliBi^ 
ideas  of  the  few.  A  brilliant  airay  of  names  paaaco  before  ns  as 
we  ntter  these  aentettees.  As  eadi  penouditj  has  needed  from 
the  soeietj  of  m«i,  a  halo  has  began  to  gather  abont  his  name, 
and  man  have  been  moved  to  acknowledge  the  debt  iriitoh  civil- 
isation owes  him.  It  is  naefol  to  reflect  how  limited  is  the  num- 
ber of  thoee  who  have  made  important  eimbibations  to  the 
forces  of  civilisation.  Yet  the  benefloent  neolts  of  their  labora 
permeate  eveoy  departanent  of  civilized  life.  Li  the  eomforts  of 
home,  in  the  oonTeniencee  of  travel,  in  the  work  of  legislation,  in 
the  adjudications  of  eonrte,  in  the  avocations  of  industry  everj- 
irttere,  vre  draw  npon  and  depend  upon  the  resoaroes  supplied  to 
OS  by  the  high  int«lligeiioe  of  the  past  and  present.  Blot  from 
the  past  one  Uionsand  selected  names  among  the  thoosand  mil- 
lions 1^0  have  lived  aad  died,  and  modem  civilixatdon  would 
be  a  barbarism.  To  these  namea  we  ue  indebted  for  bU  whieh 
we  most  highly  {o-ize  in  modem  life.  These  living  thoughts, 
"itel  forces  whieh  have  oome  down  to  us  from  the  few 
(Is  that  have  starred  the  cooree  of  humanity,  hold  up 
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eondition  at  its  present  level,  and  hold  np  with  it  the 
meanest  member  of  the  sooial  compact,  and  the  thonsands  npon 
thonsands  who  have  never  reflected  on  the  sonroes  of  their  social 
blessings,  nor  ever  entertained  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  those 
whose  devotions  and  sacriflces  have  purchased  the  common  com- 
forts of  hmnan  populations.  How  soon,  along  the  frontier, 
where  the  supports  of  higher  intelligence  and  virtue  are  some- 
times wanting,  the  condition  of  society  relapses  toward  barbar- 
ism— that  barbarism,  alas,  so  congenial  to  the  average  intellect 
and  native  morality  of  the  great  mass  of  men.  If  the  highest 
condition  of  civilization  is  best  for  all  dasses  of  society,  then 
all  classes  are  deeply  interested  in  the  conservation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  high  intelligence  and  exalted  virtue;  and  no  man  is 
filiated,  but  all  men  are  benefited,  by  the  public  measures  which 
secure  to  intelligence  and  virtue  the  highest  recognition,  respect, 
and  encouragement.    I ''  hold  these  truths  to  be  self -evident" 

Fowrih.  Therefore,  absolute  Political  Control  should  not  be 
exercised  by  the  Masses. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
statement  of  principles,  seems  a  preposterous  absurdity.  The 
conferring  of  equal  political  control  upon  every  citizen  implies 
tiiat  all  citizens  are  equally  prepared  to  counsel  wisely  and  act 
patriotically,  and  have  equal  stakes  in  the  civil  compact  There 
are  no  other  conditions  under  which  the  equal  distribution  of 
power  would  not  be  unphilosophical,  inequitable,  and  impolitic. 

Every  member  of  society  is  personally  interested,  as  the  state 
at  large  is  interested,  in  securing  greatest  influence  to  those  most 
competent  to  serve  the  state  usef uUy.  Persons  not  possessing 
the  highest  qualifications  of  intelligence  and  virtue  should,  for 
their  own  sakes, — for  the  best  protection  of  their  own  lives  and 
property,  and  for  producing  the  best  conditions  of  individual 
prosperity  and  happiness, — seek  to  lodge  political  influence  in 
ate  wisest  and  safest  hands;  as  every  passenger  on  the  ocean 
steamer  refrains  from  interposing  his  own  counsel,  and  gladly 
rel^ates  command  to  the  best  captain  and  the  best  engineer 
to  be  had.  This  is  not  injustice  to  those  who  surrender  con- 
trol ;  it  is  justice  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  best  govern- 
ment; it  is  justice  to  those  whom  nature  and  education  have 
fitted  to  administer  best  government.  This  is  not  oppression  of 
the  masses  by  a  selected  few;  it  is  the  best  protection  of  the 
masses  from  all  political  evils ;  the  best  guidance  of  the  masses 
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toward  the  bLeenngB  of  higher  national  and  indiTidoal  prosper- 
ity. This  is  not  the  establishment  of  inequality  among  men;  it 
is  the  equitable  distribotion  of  politieal  power  aooording  to  polit- 
ieal  capacity.  It  is  best  government  for  the  masses ;  it  is  a  jnst 
burden  of  responsibilily  for  those  capable  of  gOTemment,  and  a 
fit  oonferxing  of  power  on  those  designated  by  nature  to  receive 
it.  It  is  absolute  equality  for  equal  wisdom,  equal  virtue,  and 
equal  usefulness.  For  a  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wisest 
and  the  best  political  control  is  but  ftdelily  to  the  beneficence 
which  has  created  the  capacity  for  political  usefnlness;  to  reject 
the  best  control  and  choose  the  worst  is  ingratitude^  impiety,  and 
self-destruction.    I  ''hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident.^ 

But  the  American  system  robs  intelligence  and  virtue  of  a 
natural  right  Intelligence  and  virtue  are  disfranchised.  Igno- 
rance and  intelligence,  vice  and  virtue,  are  clothed  with  equal 
power.  All  the  nation's  political  incompetency  is  resolved  into 
some  millions  of  units  which,  like  a  flood,  deluge  and  annihilate 
the  few  thousands  of  units  fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  act 
most  wisely  and  most  beneficently  for  the  millions. 

The  American  system,  as  it  exists  in  practice,  misapprehends 
the  meaning  of  ''equality."  Because  nature  has  established  a 
certain  species  of  equality, — equal  helplessness  at  birth,  equal 
mortality,  equal  right  to  life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, — it 
assumes  that  all  men  possess  by  nature  an  equal  right  to  exercise 
political  control  This  absurdity  could  only  be  equaled  by  the 
aasomption  that  all  men  possess  the  same  right  to  exerciBe  the 
functions  of  chief  justice,  or  discharge  the  duties  of  railroad 
president^  or  turn  a  somersault  from  a  high  bridge.  Every  one 
has  the  right  to  aefpire  to  these  things,  and  to  do  th^m  when 
qualified  by  nature,  by  training,  and  by  the  consent  of  others 
whose  rights  are  involved.  The  exerdse  of  political  power  can 
exist  only  as  permitted  by  the  state.  Suffrage  is  a  privilege 
conferred  by  the  state  under  such  limitations  as  its  own  welfiik^ 
demands* 

The  evils  which  germinate  in  the  American  system  of  universal 
suffrage  have  become  enormous,  wide-spread,  and  alarming.  Patri- 
ots and  thinkers  are  lifting  up  their  voices  on  every  hand,  sounding 
alarms,  offering  counsels,  and  deprecating  the  tendencies  of  our 
politio&  Onr  political  evils  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  and  the  usages  of  onr  system.  The  packed 
«aoeiis,  the  "cut-and-dried''  convention,  the  venal  legislator,  the 
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oflldal  deifoalter,  the  spendOirift  GongreeSy  the  bnUying  ^^boflseB,* 
the  relentlees  ''maehine" — these  and  other  agendes  are  oom- 
nuxDly  named  as  the  eanses  of  the  evils  under  which  the  people 
are  misrepresented,  begiuledy  overtaxed,  and  oppressed.  Bnt 
these  are  only  the  symptoms  of  an  evil  more  deeply  seated. 
Byeiy  political  evil-doer  has  had  conferred  on  him  the  power 
which  he  misnseSi  There  is  no  malfeasance  except  in  some  fonc- 
tion  assumed  by  some  authority.  A  man  is  not  responsible  for 
doing  as  he  pleases  except  where  some  trust  is  concerned. 
These  politieal  evil-doers  are  all  oi&ce-holders.  Those  who  elected 
them  to  office  are  themselves  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which 
th^  suffer.  The  American  voter  is  the  incompetent  and  often 
unoonsoions  author  of  the  political  burdens  under  which  he 
groans.  Ignorance  has  installed  ignorance  in  places  of  power. 
Selfishness  and  passion  have  thrust  cunniog  and  unserupulous- 
ness  into  places  where  th^  fatten  on  other  men's  earnings,  and 
^FTanniae  over  honesty  and  patriotism.  It  is  our  universal  suf- 
frage— simple  ''manhood  suffrage"-^ which  lies  at  the  root  of 
our  most  threatening  politioal  maladies.  Let  us  specify  some  of 
the  evils  which  we  trace  to  universal  suffrage. 

(1)  It  establishes  the  sway  of  demagogism.  The  ignorant, 
unoidtured,  or  dissipated  voter  most  willingly  yields  to  the  social 
persuasions  of  one  of  his  own  dass.  The  field  is  inviting  for  the 
unemployed  and  unprincipled  to  seek  the  suffrages  of  their  fel- 
lows and  make  a  trade  of  office-seeking,  and  <^ce-holding,  and 
office-fattening*  The  profession  of  political  service  is  truly  a 
useful  adjustment  in  society;  but  it  should  be  a  profession,  and 
not  a  trade;  and  the  candidate  for  office  is  solemnly  and  patriot- 
ically bound  to  allow  his  constituents  unrestricted  freedom  in 
their  suffrages.  The  resort  to  tricks  and  jugglery  in  caucus  and 
oonTention,  not  to  mention  the  baser  influences  of  money  and 
wioakyf  intimidation  and  fraud,  is  only  the  ei^wdient  of  a 
demagogioal  trade  whose  practice  is  criminaL  The  very  liberty 
of  eq;nal  suffrage — a  principle  prompted  by  the  sense  of  human 
equafity,  and  incorporated  in  our  institutions  for  defence  against 
monarohieal  oppression,  is  made  the  instrument  for  raising 
to  mlership  the  worst  and  least  competent  elements  of  our 
population,  and  converting  our  '^popular''  government  into  a 
tyraimy,  an  the  more  regrettable  and  galling  because  sdf -imposed 
and  avoidable.  The  sense  of  patriotism  in  puUic  service  is  dis- 
appearing. Votes  and  demagogues  alike  dispense  offioe  for  base 
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personal  gainB ;  and  one  begins  to  think  of  the  pretorian  goard 
whioh,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  nsed  to  sell  the  impe- 
rial snooession  at  auction.  The  highest  intelligenoe  and  virtue 
seldom  rise  to  places  of  political  responsibility  and  tmst.  Our 
goYemment,  sad  to  say,  is  sinking  progressiTely  to  the  condition 
of  a  kakistocraoy.  It  needs  more  than  a  patriotic  contradiction 
of  the  prophecy  to  render  its  non-fnlflllment  probable. 

I  have  stated  the  fact  that,  nnder  onr  system,  the  better  and 
more  competent  class  of  citizens  are  generally  exdnded  from 
oi&ce  by  the  conspiononsness,  urgency,  and  nnscrapnlonsness  of 
political  tradesmen  in  the  management  of  the  ignorant  voter. 
Let  any  man  look  about  him  in  his  own  city  or  town,  or  county, 
or  State,  and  inquire  whether  the  papulation  does  not  afford 
better  and  more  competent  persons  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  various  oflces.  The  very  proposition  excites  a  smile.  Who 
ever  supposed  the  best  men  were  in  oi&ce,  save  in  occasional  in- 
stancesf  But  does  not  the  public  welfare  demand  that  the  pub- 
lic functions  should  be  discharged  by  the  most  competentf 

Why  are  not  the  best  men  in  ofBce  f  Why  are  not  the  popu- 
lar sufEragee  turned  in  the  direction  of  best  elections  and  best 
government  f  Because  the  voters  mi^udge  what  is  politically 
wise, — and  that  whether  they  trust  their  own  intelligence  oar  yidd 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  leaders.  It  is  the  fiishion  of  the 
devotee  of  the  American  system  to  exdbum  that  every  dtiaen  is 
bound  in  duty  to  grapple  with  the  demagogue  and  counteract 
his  influence  with  the  voters.  The  citizen  is  willing  to  attend 
the  ^^  primaries,"  but  he  finds  the  primaries  already  ^^  fixed," — the 
candidates  already  chosen.  Now  it  is  idle  to  say  he  ought  to 
have  acted  beforehand  and  cireomvented  the  tricky  deniagogues 
of  his  prednct  L  He  cannot  afford  to  spend  his  time  in  doing 
it;  he  has  great  personal  and  public  interests  on  his  hands 
quite  unlike  the  small  political  tradesman  who  has  no  mliterial 
interests  at  stake  beyond  his  daily  bread  or  his  personal  ambition. 
No  better,  indeed,  can  he  afford  to  make  an  even  trade  of  his 
knowiedge,  material  interests,  and  political  competency  for  the 
stolidity,  ignorance,  and  sensuality  which  neutralize  his  ballot  at 
the  caucus  orthe  polls.  It  is  a  damning  wrong  that  the  political 
influence  of  a  chief- justice,  so  far  as  provided  by  our  intern,  can 
be  annihilated  by  the  ballot  of  a  bloated  sot;  or,  the  convictions 
of  the  illustrious  political  scholar  by  the  momentary  caprice  of  a 
vacant-headed  boor,— and  that  too,  on  questions  of  education,  of 
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fbiance,  of  State  organization,  or  any  other  high  and  dear  Interest 
of  society.  2.  Civilization  cannot  afford  to  have  him  do  it. 
The  poblic  welfare  requires  the  f aithfnl  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  private  citizenship.  All  cannot  become  '^  political  hammers" 
idthoat  disastrons  consequences  to  public  industry  and  public 
intelligence.  3.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  it.  Good  and  usefol 
citizens  have  not  the  gifts  of  the  political  fugleman,  nor  can  they 
practice  the  unscrupulous  arts  of  caucus-paddng,  ballot-biding, 
and  '*  baUot-box  stufObng."  4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  it  Des- 
troy the  occasion  for  doing  it.  Suppress  demagogism  by  making 
demagogism  impossible.  Diminish  the  power  of  the  worst  classes 
or  increase  the  power  of  the  better  classes.  The  demagogue  says 
we  have  no  classes  in  America — perverting  the  fact  that  no 
hereditary  class-distinctions  have  been  established  by  law.  To 
deny  the  existence  of  classes  among  us  is  to  dispute  with  the 
multiplication  table.  We  have  a  class  who  exercise  rights 
appointed  by  nature  to  be  exercised  by  their  betters.  Modem 
^^  civil  service  reform  ^  proposes  to- doctor  the  sores  of  the  body 
politic;  but  the  evil  is  in  the  blood;  it  needs  a  constitutional 
remedy. 

(2)  It  paralyzes  all  grander  public  enterprises.  It  conditions 
the  inaugoration  and  maintenance  of  every  great  public  under- 
taking on  the  comprehension  and  approvid  of  all  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  in  the  State  or  nation.  All  our  great  public  enter- 
prises are  eitiier  extinct  or  decadent^  except  First,  those  which, 
like  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  are  maintained  by  authority 
beyond  the  immediate  hazards  of  popular  approval,  and  Secondly, 
those  which,  like  '*  river  and  harbor  improvement,''  can  be  turned 
into  MisHiBKJppi  streams  of  pap  for  political  paupers. 

(3)  It  discourages  the  higher  efforts  of  intelligence.  The 
interests  of  higher  education  are  staked  on  the  guardianship  of 
those  incapable  of  i^predating  high  education,  and  all  uncon« 
soious  of  their  own  profound  and  complete  indebtedness  to  higher 
education.  It  discourages  professional  preparation,  by  ignoring 
the  interest  and  duty  of  the  State  in  its  promotion,  making  it 
necessary  for  high-minded  citizens  to  assume  the  State's  duty.  It 
holds  to  the  liberty  of  every  man  to  practice  every  profession, 
without  any  adequate  preparation,  if  he  can  secure  his  clients.  It 
thus  fosters  quackery  of  every  sort  In  law,  free  play  is  given 
the  pettifogger  to  foment  disputes,  mismanage  causes,  and 
squander  estates.    In  medicine,  the  crude  tyro  saws  our  bones, 
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■ad  drugs  oorvitabiaiidoonfeeeeflhifligiionmoeof  onrailmentB. 
In  theologjr,  it  tanda  to  redTioe  tlie  edlorts  of  Uie  pulpit  to  a 
tuhion  of  weaiy  platitodes  md  ohronio  gn«rling  over  the  pro^ 
re6B  of  ideas,  Ukos  bringing  GhriBtumity  and  all  religion  into 
diMstoem.  It  dimomagu  soience,  from  iriiicli  flov  the  most  for- 
tnising  streams  of  onr  cdviliEation,  by  fonnnlatang  flhu^w  of 
inntili^,  ^ay  withholdii^  means  for  tiie  pnseoation  of  scientiflfl 
inTestigations  and  sarvqrs,  lij  imposing  onerous  taxes  on  im- 
pOTted  sdentiAc  books  uid  works  cd  art,  holding  (alas,  that  higb 
offlcdals  should  oonfeas  it  I)  tiutt  all  highter  intellectnal  efforts  axe 
"tor  personal  ad^anment,"  and  mwe  selflsh  advantage. 

(4)  It  represses  popnlar  education.  By  giving  free  scope 
and  si^wemaa;  to  ftie  avarioe  and  false  eoonomy  of  the  individ- 
nal,  by  -which  the  ofSoe  of  teacher  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  tiie  sdtool-honse  plot  is  left  to  beecnne  the  most  desolate 
and  oMnfortlees  square  rood  in  the  township.  Bzpeiienee  has 
shown  that  onr  yeomanry,  as  a  rule,  do  not  snlBoiently  qtpre- 
ciate  efficient  primary  sohodlB  to  tax  themselTes  adequately  for 
their  nuuntenanoe.  Soroe  of  those  seetions  of  the  country  long 
famous  for  their  "opportunities  for  universal  education  "  have 
degnented,  under  popnlar  control,  to  a  oondilion  of  startling 
iUiteraey.  One  New  England  State,  with  increasing  populatioii, 
shows  a  jjiminiahing  sohool  attendance.  Even  the  more  intel- 
ligent centers  of  population  are  continually  studying  to  make 
their  high  sohools  leas  expensive — l^  over-working  their  teachers, 
by  dropping  out  languages  and  sciences,  and  even,  in  some 
eities,  by  the  proposal  to  abolish  all  public  edncatian  above  the 
piimary  grade.  The  effects  of  diminished  popnlar  intelligence 
aie  seen  in  the  growing  disrelish  for  reading  above  the  grade  of 
flMion  and  story-telling,  -and  in  the  trashy,  sensatlDnal,  and 
TMragrapMe  f  asluon  in  journalism. 

(5)  It  levels  all  gradations.  As  the  State  declares  all 
men  "  eqnal,'  and  emphasizee  and  interprets  the  declaration  1^ 
maVing  aU  mcn  equal  rulers,  it  is  inevitable  that  ordinary  intd.- 
ligenoe  should  draw  the  inference  that  all  men  are  equally 
good  tat  any  function  exercised  by  the  State.  That  is  the 
inferenoe  which  dominates  the  popular  conviction.  The  "  best 
fellow  "  is  the  preferred  ^nan  tor  public  duty.  Every  one  is  fit 
to  practice  any  calling — to  grind  ut  az  or  to  frame  a  statute. 
Tho  uneducated  small  grocer,  who  feels  an  itching  for  office,  has 
'■"'t  to  be  "  one  of  the  boys,"  and  they  will  make  him  State 

ktor,  or  put  him  on  the  board  to  control  the  education  of  the 
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oity,  or  send  him  all  the  way  to  WaBhington  to  vote  on  great 
inteniatioiial  queBtioiifi|  while  his  euperiors  may  remain  at  their 
baaineBS  and  nnrse  their  dii^nst  over  the  operation  of  the 
**  gloriona "  prineiple  of  universal  suffrage.  Many  other  more 
or  less  serious  evils  flow  from  the  popohur  eonviotion  of  nniver- 
sal  equality.  Emolnments  mnst  be  equalized ;  the  jndge  mnst 
stand  on  a  level  with  the  granger.  Professional  preparation, 
experienee,  and  skill  earn  no  special  consideration ;  apprentiee- 
ship  at  trades  is  suppressed ;  every  workman  expects  to-morrow 
to  be  a  '*  boss,''  and  every  employer  must  stand  the  oost  of 
unskJUfolness  and  constant  blunders.  Bespect  for  superior 
character  or  superior  excellence  is  lost;  reverenoe  has  not 
descended  to  us  from  colonial  tames.  Even  good  dothes  are 
sometimes  a  reproach,  as  a  particular  cut  of  the  beard  was  re- 
oently  quoted  as  an  opprobrium  to  one  of  our  national  officials^ 
whose  character  for  intelligent  public  service  has  seldom  been 
equaled.  The  principle  fosters  a  feeling  of  freedom  to  offer 
manifestations  of  disrespect,  and  finally  even  to  encroach  on 
private  rights.  The  insolence  of  petty  oiBeials  is  notorious;  and 
the  practice  of  trespass,  theft,  and  robbery  prevails  throughout 
the  country  to  an  appalling  extent.  Private  grounds  cannot  be 
safely  improved ;  all  movable  property  must  be  kept  under  lock, 
for  a  sort  of  community  of  possessions  seems  to  be  the  central 
core  of  the  '*  American  idea."  The  outcry  of  honest  people  is 
heard  on  every  hand.  The  execration  of  our  political  tyrants 
rises  to  heaven,  but  still  the  unthinking  mob  ^outs,  Equality ! 
Glorious  American  freedom !  America  is  indeed  becoming  a 
paradise  for  the  worst  classes.  Communism  and  social  chaos  are 
the  only  possible  finality  of  such  a  tendency. 

Fif^  The  Rational  Bases  of  Political  Power. 

If  the  highest  wisdom  and  virtue  could  be  placed  in  supreme 
control,  every  citizen's  welfare  would  be  best  conserved.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  these  qualifications  are  found  lodged  in  one 
person  or  more.  Autocracy  is  not  inherently  evil;  some  of  the 
best  governments  which  ever  existed  have  been  autoerades. 
Infinite  beneficence  is  exercised  by  the  Divine  autocrat;  and 
the  Divine  ruler  is  recorded  to  have  established  monarchies 
seenlar  and  hierarchical  on  several  occasions  during  the  history 
ot  the  world.  It  is  human  weakness  and  finiteness  which  render 
antocraeies  in  human  governments  dangerous  and  commonly 
oppressive.  It  follows  that  the  highest  qualifications  for 
political  control  must  be  sought  in  a  body  of  counselors,  or 
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a  Belection  of  the  most  eompetent  dtusens  by  the  most  compe- 
tent electors. 

But  the  best  men  are  finite — imperfect  in  knowledge  and 
jnstioe ;  and  even  the  most  ignorant  and  dependent  have  some 
interest  which  they  wish  conserved  by  good  government,  aD  d 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  protect.  Every  individual^ 
then,  should  be  allowed  some  voice  in  political  control.  This  is 
as  far  as  our  system  goes.  But  some  possess  more  wisdom  for 
control,  and  some  hold  a  greater  stake  in  the  government;  and 
these  are  grounds  for  discrimination.  This  axiom  our  constitu- 
tion makers  did  not  discover. 

Let  us  try  to  develop  the  natural,  and,  therefore,  the  just 
and  expedient,  grounds  of  political  suffrage.  The  exercise  of 
sufErage  being  a  personal  act,  all  right  to  suffrage  must  ground 
in  the  individual  As  there  can  be  no  conflict  between  the  high- 
est good  of  the  state  and  the  highest  good  of  the  individual, 
conceived  in  the  general  sense,  all  grounds  of  suffrage  regard 
both  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 
But  some  exist  in  relation  to  the  state  directly  and  the  individ- 
ual indirectly;  others,  in  relation  to  the  individual  directly  and 
the  state  indirectly.    Let  us  enumerate  them : 

L  Li  relation  to  the  state  directly  and  the  individual  indi- 
rectly: 

(1)  Wisdom — good  judgment  supplemented  by  adequate 
knowledge. 

(2)  Virtue — rectitude,  temperance,  unselfishness,  patriotism. 
These  represent  the  individual's  qualifications  to  counsel 

wisely  for  the  state,  and  these  entitle  him  to  exert  influence  in 
the  government.  The  government  which  fails  to  utilize  the  best 
gifts  of  its  citizens  is  derelict  to  every  citizen. 

n.  Li  relation  to  the  individual  directly  and  the  state  indi- 
rectly: 

(1)  Personality — personal  suffrage,  including  women.  Every 
one  is  equally  intei^ested  in  his  personal  existence  and  happiness. 
Every  one  has  the  same  right  to  personal  security. 

(2)  Property.  This  has  always  commanded  respect  and  pro- 
tection at  law.  Much  of  our  legislation  relates  to  rights  of  prop- 
erty. Nations  go  to  war  over  questions  of  property,  and  even  of 
private  property.  It  is  inconceivable  that  property  should  have 
no  natural  right  to  a  voice  in  the  legislation  which  affects  its 
welfare  and  ownership.  That  the  rule  of  money  is  opprobrious ; 
that  a  moneyed  aristocracy  is  hateful,  is  not  to  the  point.    The 
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role  of  money  is  not  advooated,  bat  only  its  rights.  The  angment- 
ati<m  of  the  influenoe  of  property  reaches,  however,  a  natural 
limit  which  government  most  define.  It  is  even  a  serions  ques- 
tion whether  miUionairism  is  nseful  to  a  state.  Assnredly,  as  to 
its  ri^t  to  political  inflnenoe,  the  stake  of  the  millionaire  is  not 
felt  to  be  more  serions  than  that  of  the  man  whose  all  is  measured 
by  a  decade  of  thousands.  Bnt  these  questions  certainly  admit 
of  some  equitable  and  advantageous  adjustment. 

(3)  Family.  The  Romans  were  right  in  holding  that  family 
confers  a  claim  upon  the  state.  The  children  are  so  many  per- 
sonalities for  whom,  the  father  acts.  ESach  life  is  worth  an  adult 
life  to  the  state.  Both  state  and  individual  demand  the  influence 
of  the  children  (through  the  f^ither)  in  the  framing  of  the  laws. 

These  possessions  represent  the  individual's  stake  in  the  gov- 
enunenty  and  entitle  him  to  exert  an  influence  over  it.  Total 
disfranchisement^  temporary  or  permanent,  should  be  visited  upon 
drunkards  and  persons  convicted  of  crime. 

Is  such  a  basis  of  suffrage  practicable  1  I  hold  it  to  be  both 
practicable  and  best  It  provides  for  manhood  suffrage.  It  in- 
oreases  suffrage-power  while  elevating  the  standard  of  sufPrage- 
oompetency.  It  secures  greatest  wisdom  for  the  service  of  the 
state.  It  emancipates  the  citizen  from  the  thraldom  of  igno- 
rance, stolidity,  and  vice.  It  gives  representation  to  every  inter- 
est which  contributes  to  the  worth  of  the  state.  It  tends,  in  short, 
to  secure  the  survival  of  the  fittest  Nor  would  greater  difficulty 
be  experienced  in  determining  the  relative  qualifications  of 
voters  and  the  suffrage-competency  of  each,  than  in  qualifying 
for  signature  to  a  bond,  or  for  teaching,  or  medical  or  legal 
praotice,  or  for  tax-paying.  A  suffrage-commission  in  each  pre- 
cinct or  township,  under  general — preferably  national — enact- 
ments, would,  after  the  first  embarrassments,  adjust  all  suffrage 
rights  with  the  same  ease  and  equity  as  a  county  board  of  super- 
visors acting  in  questions  of  equalization  and  apportionment 

Sixth.  Can  our  Basis  of  Suffrage  be  changed  without  Blood- 
shedf 

The  change  implies  the  consent  of  those  who  are  to  suffer 
relative  disfranchisement  But  as  the  change  is  for  their  bet- 
terment^ and  the  masses  of  men  are  endowed  with  fair  intellects, 
most  classes  ought  to  be  approachable  by  fair  arguments.  But 
the  demagogue,  whose  greed  requires  t^e  defeat  of  good  gov- 
ernment, would  interpose  his  nefarious   infiuence   adversely. 
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Perhaps  the  masses,  trained  to  obedienee  to  saeh  masters,  would 
in  this  question  prefer  their  equal  suffrage,  with  plunder  and 
anarchy,  to  qualified  suffrage,  politioal  order,  and  national  per- 
petuity. 

If  the  change  is  impracticable,  we  see  alarming  ground  for 
anxiety.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  ominous.  More  threaten- 
ing  than  any  present  evils  is  the  steady  march  from  bad  to 
worse  which  has  characterized  our  national  history.  We  shall 
not  f^  into  chaos  to-morrow,  nor  at  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  counsels  of  the  wise  and  patriotic,  which  th^  cannot 
embody  in  ballots,  will  avail  to  postpone  the  evil  day.  The  con- 
servative influence  of  wealth,  which,  though  not  put  in  baUots, 
often  wins  ballots  from  destructive  proposals,  may,  if  wisely 
employed,  steady  the  decaying  fabric  for  many  years.  The 
people  wiU  again  and  again  change  one  set  of  masters  for  an- 
other, and  at  each  shift  the  march  to  political  ]>6rdition  may 
halt.  But  American  tendencies  have  been  studied  long  enough 
to  reveal  their  course  and  outcome,  and  the  political  student 
is  entitled  to  utter  his  predictions  with  as  much  confidence  as 
the  astronomer,  who,  from  a  series  of  observations  on  the  move- 
ments of  a  newly-discovered  planet,  is  able  to  describe  its 
entire  course  in  the  depths  of  space. 

These  truths  will  never  lose  their  force  by  being  ignored  by 
our  statesmen  and  students.  It  will  be  vain  to  compose  our- 
selves in  the  complacent  assurance  that  we  live  under  '^  the  best 
government  the  sun  ever  shone  upon."  Evil  omens  are  not  dis- 
pelled by  closing  our  eyes.  If  these  views  are  unsound,  their 
unsoundness  wiU  not  be  demonstrated  by  unreasoning,  illogical, 
or  sentimental  objections.  It  will  be  futile  simply  to  pro- 
nounce them  pessimistic,  unpatriotic,  impracticable,  unsound 
in  theory,  a  wholesale  impeachment  of  American  statesmanship, 
a  proposition  to  dethrone  the  people,  a  plea  for  an  aristocracy, 
a  motion  to  revolutionize  a  political  system  which  has  witnessed 
results  unparalleled  in  history  for  the  blessings  conferred  on 
humanity.  The  case  requires  proof  that  our  government  is 
under  the  control  of  the  best  elements ;  that  our  political  evils 
are  not  great ;  that  they  are  not  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
and  are  not  probably  destined  to  increase ;  and  that  these  evils 
are  not  traceable  logically  to  the  communistic  principle  of 
universal  and  equal  suffrage. 

Alexander  WmcEDBiiL. 


THE  DECAY  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 


Unbelief  is  spreading  in  the  world,  causing  great  nniest 
The  life  to  oome  and  man's  relation  to  it  engage  his  thoaf^ts 
and  ezeite  his  hopes  or  his  fears.  The  natural,  the  material, 
the  poreeent,  are  aronnd  him,  and  ever  at  hand;  they  arrest  his 
attention  and  daim  his  time.  The  sapematnral,  the  spiritual, 
the  fature,  are  tax  off,  are  not  seen,  and  so  are  often  relegated  to 
another  time — to  the  next  world.  Yet,  the  thonght  of  a  life  to 
come,  in  eternity,  with  a  possibility  of  endless  pain  or  pleasure, 
compels  refleetton  and  begets  nneasiness.  Men  do  not  eare  to 
make  a  mistake  in  what  ooneems  eternity.  God,  the  Bedemp- 
tion,  Sin,  Salvation,  are  questions  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  whole  human  race.  They  cannot  be  ignored;  they  demand 
solution ;  the  solving  of  these  questions  brings  faith  and  hope, 
or  nnbelief  and  despair. 

Men  had  definite  beliefs  with  regard  to  these  truths  three 
centuries  ago.  They  then  believed  in  supernatural  truths  and  in 
mysteries.  They  also  believed  in  a  divinely  established  authority 
to  guide  men  in  all  questions  of  faith  and  morals.  ^ 

Protestantism,  taking  its  rise  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  began  by  rejecting  this  teaching  authority,  and 
substituting  tiieref or  the  right  of  each  individual  to  jndge  and 
choose  in  all  matters  of  religious  ftdth  and  morals.  Private 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment, 
without  guide  or  limit,  became  the  cardinal  tenet  of  Protestant- 
ism— its  very  essence.  By  it  Protestantism  was  to  live  or 
to  die.  In  leaving  the  CSatholic  Church,  it  carried  along  many 
of  the  old  points  of  doctrinal  beUef,  and  some  of  the  familiar 
and  cherished  religious  observances.  But  when  it  thus  left 
the  Oatholic  communion,  it  was  much  like  a  mariner  going  out 
to  sea  in  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  who,  when  the  storm  arises, 
casts  out  one  bit  of  cargo  after  another,  in  the  vain  hope  of  sav- 
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ing  the  seartossed  and  foundering  vessel  Protestantism  went 
out  to  sea  without  Christ's  appointed  pilot,  and  has  been  dis- 
charging  cargo  ever  since,  to  escape  shipwreck.  Now  that  there 
is  little  left  to  throw  overboard,  above  all  wrangling  and  con- 
tention the  cry  of  distress  is  heard,  that  danger  is  imminent  and 
disaster  inevitable.  In  all  its  multitudinous  forms  Protestant- 
ism is  decaying — is  dying. 

On  all  sides  this  confession  is  heard.  It  comes  from  the  review 
and  the  newspaper;  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform ;  from  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

So  long  ago  as  1847,  Brownson  wrote  in  his  '^  Review " : 
''  That  Protestantism  in  most  countries,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, is  developing  into  infidelity,  ixreligion,  naiurism,  rejecting 
and  losing  even  aU  reminiscences  of  grace,  is  too  obvious  and  too 
well  known  to  be  denied,  or  to  demand  any  proof.''  The  '^West- 
minster Review,"  in  its  July  number  of  this  year,  sweeps  the  whole 
body  of  believers  in  the  sux)ematural  away  from  the  world  of  to- 
day, leaving  only  a  few  fossilized  fanatics,  succinctly  cognizable 
as  knaves  or  fools.    It  says : 

**  The  Tesnlt  is  that  intelligent  men  eannot  aeeept  as  tme  the  enirent  f onns 
of  theology,  nor  yet  can  honest  men  day  after  day  act  the  falsehood  of  appar- 
ently conntenanoing  opinions  which  in  their  hearts  they  know  to  be  fidse. 
Those  who  are  thus  left  as  the  exponents  of  the  popular  faith  are  those  so 
intelleetaaUy  dnll  that  they  eannot  master  the  logieal  effect  of  recent  criti- 
eism,  and  are  unable  to  realise  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  liye ;  or 
they  are  those  whose  moral  susceptibilities  are  so  blnnt  that  they  peroeiTB  no 
moral  inoongmiiy  in  the  advocacy  of  opinions  they  do  not  hold  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  conventional  sense.  Bat  a  class  which  is  intellectoally  dnll  or  mor- 
ally blnnt  cannot  Jong  retain  ascendancy  over  the  public  mind;  and  that 
process  of  deterioration  in  the  character  and  influence  of  the  clergy,  which 
during  the  three  last  centuries  has  materially  compromised  their  position, 
seems  likely  to  result  in  the  total  extinction  of  all  respect  for  the  office  and 
services  of  the  class.'' 

These  are,  it  may  be  alleged,  unfriendly  witnesses.  Their  tes- 
timony would  avail  little  if  it  were  not  corroborated  by  mourn- 
ful avowals  within  the  fold. 

The  purport  of  this  paper  is  to  show  by  facts  and  figures,  and 
by  the  admissions  of  sincere  and  sorrowing  friends,  that  Protest- 
antism as  a  religious  organization  is  decaying.  This  decay  is 
found  in : 

First,  Church  creeds. 

Second,  Church  government  and  ministry. 
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TkML  Chiirch  memberaMp  and  attendance  at  dhmtsh  worriu^ 
or  services. 

Some  of  the  oanses  which  have  led  to  this  decay  will  then  be 
indicated. 

Firsk  There  is  decay  in  church  creeds.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  sixteenth  oentniy  schism,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingle,  and  their 
associates  formulated  creeds  which  they  imposed  on  their  fol- 
lowers, and  sought  to  impose  on  others.  Each  new  sect^  as  it 
broke  away  from  its  parent  sect,  announced  its  iq>eciBl  creed, 
made  up  of  what  it  brought  away,  headed  by  its  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  doctrine  justifying  the  separation  and  an  inde- 
pendent organization.  The  multiplication  of  these  sects  was 
so  rapid,  and  the  dissensions  among  them  so  bitter,  that  all 
pretense  of  unity^  and  Christian  comity  ceased.  Before  Plrotes- 
tantism  had  celebrated  its  first  centennial,  a  refuge  in  Deiean  as 
a  relief  from  unending  disputes  and  uncertainties  seemed  the  only 
alternative.  This  threatened  lapse  into  Deism  alarmed  the  ablest 
and  most  earnest  of  the  leaders  in  the  Protestant  ranks.  From 
Deism  to  Atheism  was  but  a  question  of  time.  Grotius,  Leibnita, 
Bacon,  drew  back  in  dismay,  and  sought  safety  in  a  reunion  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  asked  concessions  that  involved  dog- 
matic truth.  But  the  Church  cannot  sacrifice  truth  to  interest  or 
expediency.  It  was  within  this  first  century  that  Protestantism 
made  all  its  gains.  Steadily  since,  in  spite  of  state  protection, 
the  smiles  of  wealth  and  power,  its  easy  facility  in  yielding  to  the 
whims,  the  demands,  the  social  exigencies  of  its  adherents,  it  has 
lost  ground.  From  time  to  time  the  need  of  unity  was  felt  Lop- 
ping off  of  doctrines,  modifications  in  church  qreeds  and  disci- 
pline, failed  to  bring  it  about.  At  last  an  agreement  to  disagree 
was  offered  distracted  minds  in  the  delusoiy  hope  of  peace.  The 
various  sects  have  continued  to  disagree,  to  discard  old  points  of 
belief,  to  cast  away  the  substance  of  Christian  doctrines,  while 
still  retaining  phrases  and  forms,  until  now  little  remains  of  the 
original  teachings  of  the  fathers  of  Protestantism.  Although 
E^iseopalians  still  jxrof ess  to  stand  by  the  Thirty-Nine  Artieles 
and  the  Prayer-book,  the  utmost  latitude  is  allowed  in  interpret- 
ing their  meaning.  Nineteenth  century  Plresbyterians  of  all 
schools  combined  could  not  produce  a  discigde  aooq>table  to  John 
Knox.  The  old  Puritans  of  New  England  would  never  recognise 
as  brethren  the  Congregationalists  of  to-day.  It  is  becoming  the 
fashion  to  eschew  doctrine,  and  to  pMLosophiae  rhetorically  on 
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oondnot  According  to  Bev.  Mr.  Pallmaiii  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  '^Herald,"  even  this  minimized  creed  is  not  beHeved  in« 
He  says: 

<<  Another  great  drswbaok  to  effeetire  Chzistlaa  work  Is  in  the  eleijgj  itseH 
lliis  body,  whieh  was  once  so  powerful  for  good,  finds  itself  pendyvedy  and 
the  secret  is  that  the  ministers  have  nearly  all  lost  belief  in  the  xeUgioii  thqr 
find  it  neeesosry  to  profess.  They  preaoh  a  ereed  openly,  but  seently  their 
souls  are  honeyoombed  irith  donbt,  and  thns  they  have  to  a  great  extent 
beeome  mere  reasoners,  srgaers,  and  platform  leotorerB." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  it  can  be 
saf  eLy  admitted  that  he  interprets  correctly  the  progress  and  aims 
of  American  religions  thought  as  developed  day  by  day.  His 
career  at  Plymouth  Church  shows  a  gradual  curtailment  of  doc- 
trinal teachhigSy  and  an  emasculating  of  others  to  harmonise 
with  the  notions  of  his  hearers.  He  is  something  of  a  barometer 
in  American  Protestantism.  Lately  he  withdrew  from  a  Con- 
gregationalist  organization,  that  its  orthodos^  might  not  be 
disturbed  by  his  advancement  in  religious  teachings — this  ad- 
vancement consisting  in  a  further  pruning  of  his  church  creed. 
Whereupon  the  Bev.  Dr.  Edwards  A.  Park,  a  leading  theologian 
among  the  Oongregationalists,  admitted,  at  a  meeting  of  minis- 
ters of  his  denomination,  according  to  the  New  York  ^ Times"  of 
Nov.  6th,  '^that  Congregationalism  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was, 
and  that  its  ministers  show  a  tendency  to  discard  one  doctrine  after 
another.''  For  his  part,  he  would  admit  no  candidate  to  the  min- 
istry who  did  not  make  profession  of  a  belief  in  the  atonement, 
in  eternal  punishment  for  the  wicked,  and  in  the  Scriptures  as  a 
perfectly  trustworthy  religious  guide.  The  last  point  of  the 
Doctor's  creed  is  somewhat  hazy,  inasmuch  as  that  for  three 
centuries  Protestants  have  been  taught  by  their  nunisters  l^t 
the  Scriptures  were  inspired,  and  were  an  infallible  guide  sub- 
ject to  each  inquirer's  private  judgment. 

Beecher,  seemingly  disgusted  with  aU  the  schools  of  Protest- 
ant theology,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  writes :  ^'  But,  wherever  I 
may  go,  I  am  determined,  before  I  die,  to  find  a  theology  which 
will  pass  muster  at  Bangor,  at  Andover,  at  Cambridge,  at  New 
Haven,  at  Princeton,  at  Alleghany,  at  Oberlin,  at  Chicago,  and 
at  Park  street — then  I  shall  willingly  die."  In  other  words,  a 
search  after  a  theology  in  which  all  the  schools  of  American 
Protestantism  are  in  accord  is  a  hopeless  task. 
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The  writer  of  *'  Certaiii  Dangerons  Tendendee  in  Amerioan 
Lif e,^  pabliBhed  by  the  Riyerside  Press,  Cambridge,  disphhys 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  American  Plrotestant  pnblic,  and  of 
their  present  condition  of  religions  thought.  Of  those  who  still 
retain  belief  in  their  ohnrch  creed  he  speaks  in  high  terms,  "'  bnt,'' 
he  remarks, ''  they  are  too  few  to  regenerate  the  American  Ghnrch, 
though  their  influence  is  highly  Taluable  in  resisting  some  of  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  age.  Most  of  them  are  old,  and  they  have 
few  successors  among  the  younger  x>eople,  .  .  .  and  their  nimi- 
ber  and  strength  diminish  from  year  to  year."  Of  another  very 
large  class,  he  says :  ^^  Church  work  is  for  them,  in  all  its  forms, 
a  kind  of  sacred  amusement.  Public  worship,  with  its  pulpit 
oratory  and  modem  church  music,  is  an  esthetio  entertainment 
They  have  developed  a  religion  which  is  not  religious  .  .  .  they 
do  not  believe  the  creeds  which  they  subscribe  when  they  join 
the  church,  and  generally  make  no  secret  afterward  of  their 
doubt  or  disbelief  respecting  various  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity.''  ^^  Their  ministers,"  he  writes,  "  are  men  of  intel- 
ligence and  of  considerable  culture.  They  believe  even  less  than 
their  people  of  the  doctrines  of  their  creeds." 

Here  I  might  rest,  but,  as  in  so  serious  a  question  the  author- 
ity of  representatives  of  religious  creeds  should  be  adduced,  as 
well  as  that  of  individuals,  I  dte  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Congress 
that  met  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  4, 1877.  It  was  composed 
of  over  three  hundred  delegates  from  all  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  Presbyterianism  in  the  world.  To  bring  these  dis- 
cordant sects  of  a  sect  together  at  all,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  in  advance  that  dogmatic  questions  should  not  be 
mooted.  The  ofllcial  organizers  of  the  council  shut  out  doctrinal 
discussion  by  the  following  programme :  ''To  consider  questions 
of  general  interest  to  Presbyterians ;  to  strengthen  and  protect 
weak  and  persecuted  churches;  to  explain  and  extend  the  Pres- 
byterian system;  and  to  discuss  subjects  of  church  work — 
evangelization,  use  of  the  press,  colportage,  suppression  of 
intemperance,  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  systematic  benefi- 
cence, and  the  suppression  of  Romanism  and  infidelity."  The 
canny  Scots  must  have  enjoyed  the  bit  of  humor  thrown  in  at 
the  close  of  this  bill  of  entertainment.  The  delegates  to  the 
convention  carefully  avoided  doctrinal  subjects  and  the  con- 
demnation of  heresies.  The  zealous  but  inexperienced  minister 
that  introduced  dogmatic  topics  was  promptly  quieted.  Not  even 
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in  religioug  worship  oonld  these  three  hundred  delegates  oome 
together  as  one.  Only  one  hundred  and  thirty  partook  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  on  the  one  day  of  the  oongress  appointed  for  a 
general  act  of  worship.  When  teachers  abdicate  their  oflftoe,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  pupils  lose  confidenoe  in  them  and  pass  from 
xmder  their  influence  f  The  transition  to  doubt  and  negation^  to 
indifferentism  and  infldetity,  to  rationaliBm  and  atheism,  be- 
^xmies  logical  and  certain. 

Second.  Plrotestantism  is  decaying  in  church  government  and 
ministry.  It  will  be  conceded  that  no  society  or  corporate  organi- 
ntion  can  live  that  has  not  the  power  and  the  will  to  enf oroe 
discipline  and  coerce  refractory  members — that  cannot  compel 
obedience  to  its  rules  on  the  part  of  all  who  choose  to  remain 
within  its  body.    How  is  it  with  Protestant  churches  f 

The  Methodist  denomination,  once  so  strong  in  church  gov- 
ernment and  discipline,  is  weakening  under  the  influence  of 
wealth  and  desire  for  the  good  things  of  the  world.  Its  most 
effective  power  was  found  in  ministerial  itinerancy.  A  strong 
and  active  party  is  forming  within  the  bosom  of  Methodism,  to 
do  away  with  the  periodical  removal  of  its  ministers.  This 
growing  feeling  is  so  far  deferred  to  that  popular  ministers 
are  assigned  to  the  large  towns,  and  when  the  round  of  rich 
churches  has  been  run  in  one  conference,  they  are  traosf erred 
to  another. 

No  Protestant  denomination  holds  more  tenaciously  to  the 
forms  of  authority  than  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  none  fails 
more  lamentably  in  its  exercise.  Its  right  to  ezcomjnunicate 
those  who  withdraw  from  its  body  is  exercised  only  when  they 
have  openly  turned  their  backs  on  Episcopalianism  and  joined 
another  church.  While  the  name  of  fellowship  is  kept  jxp,  they 
may  belong  to  the  broad  church,  the  high  church,  or  the  low 
church ;  their  teachings  may  be  in  favor  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion, or  against  it;  in  favor  of  the  Real  Presence,  or  against  it; 
in  favor  of  auricular  confession,  or  against  it  The  church  gov- 
ernmental agency  for  self -protection  seems  x>owerless.  When  a 
congregation  is  largely  composed  of  advanced  thinkers,  as  they 
love  to  be  called,  their  chosen  minister  preaches  according  to 
the  views  of  his  employers.  Whatever  authority  is  in  the  church 
to  control  the  abuse  is  inoperative.  Ritualist  and  cultured 
BationaliBt  are  at  home  and  in  peace  within  the  same  fold.  In 
the  church  of  the  former  there  may  be  altar,  candles,  and  vest- 
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ments ;  there  may  be  servioes  closely  copied  after  those  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  most  imlike  those  of  recognized  Episcopal 
forms.  In  other  churches  of  the  same  denomination  all  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  aids  to  devotion  are  set  on  one  side,  while  the 
minister  labors  to  preach,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christy  bnt  in  that  of  the  interests  of  science  and  progress  in 
things  material  and  earthly. 

The  Episcopal  denomination  also  pnts  forward  the  loudest 
daims  for  the  ministerial  character  and  dignity  of  its  clergymen. 
Tet,  after  three  centuries,  it  is  unable  to  state  authoritatively,  in 
precise  and  non-nebulous  terms,  the  nature  of  the  office  and  work 
of  its  ministers.  InOctoberof  the  year  just  past  there  assembled 
in  BichmondyVa.,  a  Congress  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  second  day  of  assembly  the  subject  presented 
for  discussion  was,  ^'  The  Priestly  and  Prophetic  Functions  of 
the  Christian  Ifinistry."  The  first  speaker  was  the  Rev.  William 
B.  Huntington,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  eloquently  maintained 
that  the  Episcopal  minister  held  the  priestly  and  the  prophetic 
office.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  of  Phila- 
delphia^ who  boldly  denied  that  either  of  these  functions 
belonged  to  this  dispensation.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Courtenay,  of 
Boston,  disclaimed  all  pretension  to  exclusive  privilege  for 
their  ministry ;  the  whole  people  rather  are  the  royal  priesthood. 
By  the  way,  this  view  of  the  subject  may  explain  the  absence  of 
the  laity  from  public  worship  on  inconvenient  Sunda3rs.  Bishop 
Peterkin,  of  Western  Virginia,  as  comported  with  his  official 
position,  was  exceedingly  non-committal,  but  exhorted  his  hear- 
ers to  aspire  to  the  prophetic  rather  than  to  the  sacerdotal 
function.  Bev.  D.  H.  Greer,  of  Providence,  R  I.,  said:  '^  After 
the  expression  of  such  widely  varying  views,  he  did  not  know  if 
he  was  priest  or  prophet,  or  what  he  was.  .  .  .  The  fundamental 
idea  with  him  was  wondiip.  .  .  ."  And  he  might  have  added 
that  worship  by  a  ''royal  priesthood"  could  be  offered  up  as  well 
in  a  private  house  as  in  a  church — by  the  head  of  a  family  as 
by  a  minister. 

At  the  same  Congress  they  discussed ''  The  Powers  of  Stand- 
ing Committees."  Judge  Sheffey  defined  their  powers  and  ex- 
tolled the  value  to  the  church  of  these  committees.  He  also 
lauded  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  De  Koven.  The  learned  judge  evidently 
had  not  read  the  eulogy  of  standing  committees  pronounced  by 
this  learned  doctor.    In  the  Episcopal  Congress  which  met  in 
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Boston  in  October,  1877,  Dr.  De  Koven  gave  way  to  his  pent-np 
feelings  in  this  style : 

• 
''  Bo  far  as  tho  laity  are  ooiioemed,  anybody  may  be  a  lay  member,  if  he 
'miorely  goes  to  ehmeh  a  few  times  a  year.'  He  need  not  be  baptised ;  he 
need  not  be  eonflrmed;  he  need  not  be  a  eommimieant.  He  may  even  be  a 
Jew,  Tmk^  or  IniSdely  if  yon  please,  provided  he  has  the  money  qnaMeatton 
wfaieh  makes  19  the  franchise  of  the  ehnreh."  .  .  .  ''UndemeathitaUlies 
the  money  qualification.  The  parish  elects  the  ▼estiy,  and  the  Testiy  need 
not  be  eommnnieants.  The  Testiy  and  parish  elect  the  lay  delegates  to  the 
IMoeesan  ConTontion,  and  they  need  not  be  eommnnieants.  The  Dioeesan 
Convention  elects  the  lay  members  of  the  standing  committees,  and  they 
need  not  be  eommnnieants.'' 

When  a  dhnrch  cannot  tell  what  are  the  functions  of  its 
ministiy,  and  when  its  govemment  falls  in  a  degree  nnder  the 
control  of  laymen  who  need  not  be  communicants,  it  may  be 
said  to  have  abdicated  all  government  and  ministerial  power  and 
oflloe.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Protestant 
pnlpits  are  often  occnpied  by  imordained  women-preachers,  boy- 
preachers,  lay-preachers. 

ThML  Protestantism  shows  decay  in  dhnrch  membership, 
and  in  attendance  at  religions  services.  Proof  of  this  assertion 
flows  in  from  many  sources.  These  proofs  are  startling  and  con- 
clnsive.  They  are  found  in  the  admissions  of  Protestant  clergy- 
men, in  oflldal  documents,  and  in  the  statistics  gathered  by 
impartial  secular  newspapers.  Empty  pews  tell  the  tale  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  Churches  are  lavishly  furnished  and  made  cosily 
snug,  the  music  is  fascinating  and  artistic,  the  social  standing  of 
the  members  is  above  reproach,  but  the  favorite  minister,  who  is 
most  acceptable  on  every  other  score,  fails  to  draw  and  All  the 
]>ews«  The  attendance  is  beggarly  in  spite  of  the  opulent  mem- 
bership, except  on  a  few  special  occasions  when  piety  takes  a 
start,  or  the  religious  inducements  are  unusually  seductive. 

Within  a  few  years,  statistics  carefully  collected  amply 
confirm  the  statement  that  church  membership  and  attendance 
are  falling  off.  According  to  the  '^  Christian  Alliance,"  of  the 
1,100,000  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  only  30,000  go  to  church.  Deduct 
the  Catholics  from  this  number,  and  the  remainder  discloses  a 
woful  condition  of  religious  life.  Yet  the  State  religion  in 
Berlin  has  many  aids  to  growth.  It  is  well  paid ;  it  is  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Court  and  of  the  aristocracy;  it  has  no  embarrassing 
load  of  dogma  to  carry,  and  conforms  readily  to  the  advanced 
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and  progressive  theories  of  tbe  day;  secret  societies  do  not 
plot  against  it  When  the  government  dispensed  with  the 
observance  .of  religions  rites  on  the  part  of  its  Protestant  snb- 
jeotSy  these  dispensed  with  the  services  of  ministers  of  religion 
at  baptisms,  marriages,  and  fonerals.  American  clergymen  visit- 
ing the  centers  of  European  Protestantism  retnm  with  dismal 
aoconnts  of  its  decay. 

la  England  and  Wales,  statistics  of  chnrch  attendance  have 
been  gathered  by  secular  newsjuipers  in  about  70  cities  and 
towns.  These  statistics  have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  Non- 
conformists, as  against  the  Established  Church.  They  show 
that  the  latter  is  steadily  decreasing,  with  all  its  advantages  of 
wealth,  an  educated  ministry,  and  the  prestige  of  respectability. 
They  also  demonstrate  that  a  majority  of  the  people  spend  the 
Sunday  elsewhere  than  in  church. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is,  however,  chiefly  with  the  condi- 
tion of  religion  in  this  country.  Here,  also,  secular  papers  have, 
at  times  of  dearth  of  general  news,  busied  themselves  and 
interested  their  readers  with  aocoimts  of  the  growth  or  dedlxne 
of  the  churches  in  their  respective  localities.  Some  statistics  have 
been  based  on  church  membership ;  others  on  church  attendance. 
The  Bev.  Dr.  Bylance,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  thinks  the  for- 
mer very  misleading,  as  he  said  to  a  New  York  *^  Times  "  reporter : 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  nearly  all  church  returns  there  is 
much  dead  wood.  Often  there  are  names  on  the  books  that  can 
be  duplicated  from  grave-stones,  especially  in  lai^  organiza- 
tions. But  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the  number  who  con- 
tinue to  figure  on  the  roll,  and  who  have  dropped  away  through 
indifference  or  other  causes." 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1882,  the  Boston  '^Advertiser''  caused 
a  census  to  be  taken  by  its  reporters  of  attendance  on  Divine 
worship  at  the  churches  in  that  city,  obtaining  the  following 
result:  In  160  Protestant  churches,  75,572  worshipers  were 
eounted;  and  in  30  Catholic  churches,  49,887.  Catholics  do  not 
receive  tlie  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled,  as  this  count  was 
made  in  some  instances  at  only  one  mass.  A  stronger  spirit  of 
faith  and  piety  is  needed  to  attend  service  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  than  at  ten.  Besides,  Boston  is  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  good  work  of  establishing  Catholic  church  schools. 

On  a  Sunday  in  January,  1881,  canvassers  counted  in  131 
non-Oadiolic  churches  of  Philade]|li]%  42^40  heads,  and  in  19 
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Catholic  cbnrcheBy  82,658.  The  aoenraoy  of  this  oonnt  hftving 
been  called  in  qnestion,  the  Philadelphia  ^'Times^  sent  its 
reporter  on  a  Sunday  of  March  in  the  same  year,  who  found  in 
56  non-Catholic  churches,  19,946  attendants,  and  in  9  Catholic 
churches,  88,019.  Though  but  a  partial  report,  it  verifM  the 
first  enumeration. 

The  40  non-Catiiiolic  churches  of  New  Haven  showed  a  less 
number  of  worshipers  on  a  Sunday  in  April,  1881,  than  its  5 
Catholic  churches. 

St.  Louis  gave  84,109  at  104  non-Catholic  churches,  and  85^- 
171  at  84  Catholic  churches. 

A  count  of  church  attendance  made  by  the  Boohester ''  Morn- 
ing Herald,"  on  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  26,  1882,  gave  these 
figures:  At  non-Catholic  services,  10,784  were  present;  at  the 
mass  in  11  Catholic  churches,  18,913  worshiped.  The  non- 
Catholic  attendants  were  distributed  as  follows :  1,897  were  in  8 
Protestant  Episcopal  churches ;  2,638  in  11  Presbyterian ;  1,271 
in 5  Baptist;  1,248  in  7 Methodist  Episcopal;  3,311  in  11  Ger- 
man Protestant;  924  in  8  miscellaneous  churches. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  churches  which  maintained 
their  own  church-schools,  the  Catholic  and  German  Protestant, 
had  the  largest  attendance  at  church  services. 

la  Baltimore,  a  secular  x>aper  adopted  another  plan  on  which 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  religion  or  irreligion  among  its  people. 
It  gathered  statistics  of  church  membership.  It  consulted  the 
latest  official  documents  and  submitted  the  figures  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  correction  of  prominent  clergymen.  The  totals  gave 
177,689  in  a  population  of  340,000,  distributed  as  follows :  110,- 
000  Catholics;  28,642  Methodists,  of  10  different  sects;  11,474 
Lutherans;  8,561  Episcopal  Protestants;  6,887  Baptists;  4,995 
Bresbyterians,  of  three  subdivisions;  4^1€i9  of  the  Reformed 
church;  1,008  Friends;  2,010  scattered  among  seven  other 
denominations.  The  editor  remarks  that  religious  indifference 
is  chiefly  found  among  the  large  Evangelical  churches  of  the 
native  Americans. 

The  most  exhaustive  study  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the 
New  York  ^'Times''  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year. 
Its  canvassers  explored  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  placed  before  its  readers  statistics  of 
cihureh  membership,  of  church  Sunday-schools,  and  of  church 
eharital^Ie  oontribations.    A  mine  of  wealth  in  facts  and  figures 
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on  these  sabjeets  is  opened  to  interested  seekers  after  this  kind 
of  knowledge.  The  reporters  of  the  *'  Times/'  in  continuance  of 
their  labors,  interviewed  prominent  clergymen  to  learn  what 
they  thought  of  the  figures  thns  displayed  before  the  commnnity. 
There  was  no  getting  aronnd  these  figures ;  nor  conld  an  honest 
mind  ignore  their  lesson.  They  demonstrated  that  growth  in  the 
Protestant  sects  kept  no  pace  with  increase  of  population  in  the 
dties  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Want  of  space  necessitates 
the  briefest  sammary.  The  non-Catholic  population  of  New  York 
City  in  1882  is  estimated  at  800,000.  The  total  membership  of 
an  the  non-Catholic  churches,  including  Synagogues  and  miscel- 
laneous,  was  97,497.  Brooklyn  held  its  own  much  better,  for 
out  of  an  estimated  non-Catholic  population  of  390,000,  it  had 
69,000  church  members.  A  comparison  is  made  between  1845 
and  1882,  showing  that  while  the  population  of  New  York  has 
incEreased  in  that  period  over  300  per  cent,  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  churcli  membership  has  been  startlingly  smalL  When 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Curry,  of  the  Methodists,  was  called  on  by  a  reporter 
of  the  New  York  ^^  Star,"  he  admitted  the  lesson  of  the  figures, 
but  acknowledged  his  inability  to  explain  the  falling  off  of 
Methodism.  A  brother  Methodist  preacher  gave  as  his  solution 
of  the  problem  that  *^  Education,  culture,  and  refinement  have 
killed  them  (Methodist  preachers)  as  preachers  of  the  gospeL" 
Bev.  Dr.  Hall  is  hopeful,  in  spite  of  empty  pews  in  other  churches 
than  his  own,  but  does  not  believe  in  spasmodic  efforts  and 
revivals,  and  calls  for  organized  congregational  labor.  Bev.  Dr. 
MaoArthur,  Baptist,  says:  ^' While  things  are  not  so  bad  as 
some  pastors  think,  they  are  bad  enough."  Bev.  Dr.  Newman, 
Methodist,  thought  that  ''the  statistics  of  the  'Times'  did 
injustice  to  Christianity  by  omitting  Catholics."  "  The  Boman 
Catholics,"  he  urged,  "  belonged  to  the  great  aggregate  of  the 
Christian  church.  They  represented  the  most  venerable  branch 
of  the  church  of  Jesus,  and  for  ages  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  a  wall  of  brass  against  the  encroachments  of  scientific 
infidelity.  That  ohurchhad  also  been  the  sturdy  enemy  of  secret 
societies  and  the  spirit  of  Communism.  Fruihermore,  tiie  Boman 
Catholics  have  steadily  opposed  frequency  (?)  of  divorce,  and 
have  always  recognized  children  as  being  jMurt  of  their  church." 
He  might  have  completed  the  chapter  by  adding.  And  they 
educate  their  children  in  church-schools  away  from  the  malarious 
atmoc9>bere  of  infidelity.    Prof.  A.  E.  Waffle,  at  a  meeting  of 
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Baptists  in  Pienepont  Street  Ghnroh,  Brookfyn,  said  tbat  the 
proper  training  of  children  was  the  greatest  work  of  the  present 
generation,  and  that  if  this  had  been  attended  to  in  the  pasty  it 
woDld  not  be  possible  to  saj  to-day  that  in  Brooklyn,  nine  oat  of 
ten  of  the  yonng  men  do  not  belong  to  any  religious  denomina- 
tion. Bey.  Mr.  Newton,  lipiseopalian,  thinks  that  irreligion 
in  New  York  Oity  prevails  among  the  very  lieh  and  the  very 
Ix>or,  while  the  middle  elass  are  driven  ont  of  the  dty  by  costly 
living.  Bev.  Dr.  Ferris,  Methodist,  is  reported  thns:'' Bnt  it  mnst 
be  said  that  the  native  American  Protestants  are  growing  more 
and  more  indifferent.  As  a  result  of  carefol  observation,  it  is 
my  eonvietion  that  fully  one-half  of  our  native  American  people^ 
with  Protestant  traditions,  must  now  be  classed  as  absentees; 
and  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  every  day  to  induce 
people  to  attend  divine  service."  Many  more  admissions  in  the 
same  sense  might  be  quoted,  but  the  above  cumulative  evidence 
proves  incontestably  that  Protestantism  Ib  decaying  in  church 
membership  and  in  attendance  at  divine  service. 

After  tiie  foregoiilg  arraignment  of  Protestantism  as  an 
inefficient  agency  to  hold  and  transmit  ftdth  in  Ohristiaxiity,  it 
is  but  right  that  causes  be  assigned,  if  any  there  be,  for  tius 
inefficiency. 

There  is  one  true  and  effective  cause  for  this  incapacity  and 
consequent  fdlure.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  secondary  causes 
which  are  rather  results  flowing  from  the  primary  and  pre- 
dominating one.  Protestantism  has  failed  to  do  Chrises  work, 
and  will  continue  to  dwindle  away  until  nothing  is  left  of  it  but 
remnants  and  a  name.  Its  failure  lies  in  its  rejection  of  Christ's 
divinely  constituted  teaching  authority;  in  its  doing  away  with 
the  renewal  of  the  unbloody  saoriflce  of  the  mass,  and  in  its 
dispensing  with  the  means  to  holiness  and  eternal  sa]vati<Mi 
graciously  vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  sacraments.  Christianity  is  a 
religion  of  supernatural  truths  needing  supernatural  helps.  The 
religion  of  the  future,  the  religion  of  nature,  the  sdentiflo 
ligion,  into  which  all  Protestantism  is  rajxidly  lapsing, 
eliminated  supernatural  truths  from  its  creeds,  where  it  has  not 
blotted  out  creeds  altogether,  has  only  polite  i»hrases  with  whioh 
to  designate  a  condition  of  religious  life  more  correctiy  charao- 
terised  as  indifferentism,  irreligion,  infidelity,  atheism.  Into 
this  avowed  Atheism  largely  increasing  numbers  of  Protestants 
are  passing,  because  they  have  no  divinely  assured  teacher  to  lead 
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them  toaknowledge  of  the  sapematnralaiid  help  them  by  siQier- 
natural  means  to  a  snpemataral  end. 

Bat  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  begging  of  the  qneetion. 
Be  it  BO.  Other  caoses  for  the  admitted  decline  of  Protestantism 
can  be  stated.  Of  these  secondary  canses,  or  results  neoessarily 
consequent  on  the  one  named  above,  the  following  are  worthy  of 
oonsideration,  and  may  be  called  common-sense  explanations  of 
religioas  phenomena : 

(1)  The  dissensions  among  Protestants  with  regard  to  vital 
truQis.  These  dissensions  began  with  the  founders  of  Pl:ote8t- 
antism  and  have  not  intermitted  since.  The  more  the  vaiions 
seots  felt  the  want  of  nnity,  and  the  greater  the  efforts  they  put 
forth  to  bring  it  about,  the  wider  were  the  breaches  among  them, 
and  the  more  rancorous  the  bitterness  they  manifested  one  to- 
ward another,  even  while  confessing  the  right  of  each  sect  and 
of  each  individual  in  the  sect  to  hold  opinions,  persuasions,  and 
choice  of  tenets  of  belief.  It  was  this  doctrine  of  private  inter* 
pretation,  conjoined  with  each  man's  self-sufficiency  in  matters  of 
religion,  that  constituted  the  basis  of  separation  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  has  led  to  sects  innumerable,  to  wranglings  endless 
and  bitter,  to  a  search  after  peace  by  the  casting  away  of  all 
d<^pna.  What  has  been  for  three  centuries  will  continue  to  be 
until  nothing  is  left  of  Protestantism. 

(2)  The  malignant  acerbity  with  which  Protestantism  as- 
sailed the  Catholic  Church  and  her  doctrines.  No  language 
was  too  vile,  no  misrepresentation  too  gross,  in  describing  to 
children  and  to  women,  the  Pope,  priests,  and  nuns.  The  result 
was,  that  when  non-Catholio  laymen  became  cognisant  of  false- 
hoods and  exaggerations  amounting  to  calumnious  caricatures, 
the  reaction  that  set  in  threw  a  doubt  over  other  strong  state- 
ments of  their  ministers.  The  encouragement  lent  in  the  past 
to  wandering  outcasts  of  the  Catholic  Church  retailing  scandals, 
true  or  Mse,  in  indecent  and  scurrilous  lectures,  in  Protestant 
pulpitB,  helped  the  downward  course  of  Protestantism.  The 
tone  of  pulpit  and  press  has  changed  in  dealing  with  Catholics, 
but  the  wrong  of  the  past  has  left  its  impress  on  Protestants 
rather  than  on  Catholics.  When  non-Catholics  began  to  read 
the  Catholic  chapter  of  history,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Catholics,  lay  or  deric,  they  learned  to  doubt  much  more  than 
these  fkdse  eharges. 

(3)  The  radical  principle  of  Protestantism  took  away  from 
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its  ministers  all  antbority.  These  ministers  depended  on  their 
followers;  they  oame  at  their  call,  and  went  at  their  com- 
mand, lliey  thns  lost  all  conrage  to  reprove  popular  sins. 
Morals  in  the  pnlpit,  under  such  a  constrained  relationship,  were 
colored  by  the  sentiments  of  the  pews.  Questions  of  morals 
were  decided  by  this  sentiment,  or  were  ignored  altogether,  as 
a  convenient  compromise.  The  marriage  tie,  as  morals  grew 
looser,  broke  under  the  operation  of  divorce  laws.  The  Protest- 
ant churches  acquiesced  promptly  in  these  laws,  because  the  pews 
demanded  the  concession.  With  divorce  laws  the  family  lost  its 
chief  safeguard.  Children  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  new  airange- 
ment,  with  no  certainty  of  a  home  having  obligations  and  duties, 
and  often  foimd  themselves  in  the  way  and  a  troublesome 
burden.  On  the  heels  of  divorce  laws  followed  lewder  notions  of 
the  marriage  state  and  its  requirementa  The  religious  educa- 
tion and  nurture  of  children  demanded  by  Christian  denomina- 
tional organizations  were  sacrificed  by  ministers  who  held  office 
at  the  beck  of  men  whose  ideas  of  the  training  of  children  were 
regulated  by  the  world  around  them,  and  not  by  the  thought  of 
responsibility  to  church  or  God.  Hence  in  vain  did  the  General 
Assembly  of  Presbyterians,  in  1848,  resolve:  '^Cordially  to 
recommend  their  congregations  to  establish  primary  and  other 
schools,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  on  the  plans  sanctioned  by 
the  last  Assembly — of  teadhing  the  truths  and  duties  of  our  holy 
religion  in  connection  with  the  usual  branches  of  secular  learn- 
ing." No  such  schools  are  established.  The  desire  for  them  is 
dying. 

An  exception  is  noted  in  German  Protestant  congregations. 
These  maintain,  in  connection  with  their  churches,  day-schools 
for  the  religious  education  of  their  children.  These  congrega- 
tions show  the  most  numerous  attendance  at  church  services  of 
any  of  the  Protestant  denominations. 

The  full  religious  training  of  diildren  Ib  not  cared  for  in 
families  liable  to  be  broken  up,  not  by  death,  but  by  uncon- 
trolled passion;  by  men  and  women  whose  principles  with  regard 
to  marriage  differ  from  those  of  the  Mormons  only  in  this :  that 
these  keep  many  wives  at  one  time,  and  the  others  have  many, 
one  at  a  time,  as  has  been  said. 

When  passion  rules  in  marriage,  other  evils  f  oUow.  Children 
become  an  encumbrance.  Hence,  alarmed  at  the  prevalence  of 
child-murder,  Bishop  Coze,  of  Western  New  York,  directing 
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attention  to  matters  treated  of  in  a  late  pastoral  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  wrote : 

"I  hxve  heretofare  warned  my  floek  against  the  blood-goiltinesB  of 
infanticide.  If  any  doubt  existed  heretofore  as  to  the  propriety  of  my 
warnings  on  the  subject,  they  must  now  disappear  before  the  f4ot  that  the 
world  itself  is  beginning  to  be  terrified  by  the  practical  results  of  the 
saerifiees  to  Moloch  which  defile  our  land.  There  are  sdentiilc  and  statis- 
tieal  documents  before  the  people  which  folly  sustain  my  remonstrances." 

But  some  may  say,  our  numerously  attended  Sunday-schools 
in  cities  and  towns  disprove  the  theory  that  Protestantism  is 
decaying  through  the  want  of  children  in  the  families  of  church 
membenk  Statistics  with  regard  to  the  New  England  States 
demonstrate  this  theory  of  few  children  among  church  members 
as  an  undeniable  fact.  "  Besides  the  strictly  native  New  Eng- 
landers,"  says  Dr.  Allen,  in  the  ''Popular  Science  Monthly," 
*'  there  is  only  one  other  people,  or  race,  where  there  has  been 
such  a  natural  decrease  in  numbers — that  is,  the  Sandwich 
Islanders."  This  assertion  finds  its  strongest  sustainment  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Leveridge,  for  forty  years  prominent 
in  Sunday-school  work,  and  now  Se<nretary  of  the  Sunday-school 
Association  of  New  York  County.  He  thus  unburdened  his 
mind  to  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  "  Times" : 

"  They  (the  churches)  nerer  report  so  many  scholars  for  the  chureh,  and 
so  many  for  chapels  and  missions,  but  so  many  in  the  lump.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  in  plain  English,  that  they  are  ashamed  of  themselves.  There  are  lots 
of  these  big  churches  on  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  with  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  members,  who  cannot  show  one  hundred  Sunday- 
school  scholars.  Why  is  this  T  you  ask.  Well,  I  guess  rieh  people  have 
about  quit  having  children.  And  even  middle-class  ChristianB  don^  seem  to 
do  much  better.  When  I  was  a  younger  man  than  I  am  now,  our  Sunday- 
schools  were  largely  made  up  of  the  children  of  church  members.  Now  the 
children  of  Christian  jMurents  are  awfully  few  and  far  between.''    .    .    . 

Bev.  Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Universalist  denomination,  said  to  the 
same  reporter:  ^'Our  Simday-school  is  in  excellent  condition, 
liut  it  is  largely  composed  of  children  whose  parents  have  no 
connection  with  the  church — chiefly  the  better  class  of  Germans. 
The  fact  is,  Universalists  dont  seem  to  have  any  children."  The 
Superintendent  of  Rev.  Mr.  CoUyer's  Sunday-school  made  a 
similar  remark  with  regard  to  Unitarians.  It  may  be  asked,  after 
pondering  on  the  significance  of  the  above  ftusts :  Do  culture  and 
VOL.  cxxxvi. — ^NO.  316.  11 
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tterilily,  natural  or  artifloialy  even  in  Protestant  charohes,  go 
hand  in  band  t 

(4)  A  oommon-sense  view  of  the  working  of  Protestant 
ehnrchee  in  our  dtiee  and  towns  notes  that  their  members  are 
highly  respectable,  their  equipments  costly,  all  the  famishing 
and  npholstery  parlor-like,  pervaded  and  encompassed  by  an 
atmosphere  of  exclnsiveness.  In  a  word,  these  ohnrches  are  not 
for  the  poor,  and  the  poor  do  not  go  to  them.  For  the  poor, 
missions  and  chapels  are  bnilt  and  supported  by  wealthy  fellow- 
religionists,  on  side  streets  and  in  the  suburbs.  Poor  people,  not 
mendicants,  resent  the  afEront  of  sending  them  away  from  their 
brethren.  For  one  or  two  months  of  the  summer  season,  minis- 
ters and  their  wealthy  parishioners  adjourn  to  the  sea-shore,  or  to 
the  lake-side,  for  religion  and  health,  leaving  behind  them  dosed 
churches  and  their  spiritually  uncared-for  poor.  Many  forget  to 
return  when  the  churches  re-open. 

(5)  Another  hinderance  to  the  growth  of  Protestantism  is 
found  in  the  impossibility  of  providing  churches  with  ministers 
educated  up  to  the  standard  required  by  Americans  at  the  inade- 
quate compensation  offered.  The  advance  of  the  American  people 
in  intellectual  development,  their  habits  of  thought  and  study 
with  regard  to  everything  that  comes  before  them,  in  their  busi- 
ness or  occupation,  in  politics  and  religion,  make  them  fastidious 
in  the  choice  of  preacher  or  minister.  They  demand  much  of 
liiTn.  He  must  be  as  inteUigent,  at  least,  as  themselves ;  be  able 
to  treat  subjects  of  the  day  with  readiness  and  skOl,  in  language 
flowing,  rich,  and  attractive,  or  their  own  minds,  running  ahead 
of  his,  may  be  on  the  alert  to  supply  the  missing  word,  or  the 
apt  argument.  The  minister  who  can  come  up  to  their  demand 
can  do  better  in  some  other  walk  of  life,  and  he  may  not  see  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  himself  and  family  for  a  flock  unwilling 
to  make  sacrifices  for  him.  Hence  every  day  we  hear  of  able 
ministers  deserting  the  pulpit,  and  of  congregations  with  church 
and  pulpit  but  no  preacher.  Thus,  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  of  New  York, 
came  down  from  his  pulpit,  and  resigned  what  might  be  called 
a  lai^  salary  to  do  better  for  his  family  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. His  case  is  not  ezceptionaL  While  the  statistics  furnished 
by  the  secular  press  relate  chiefly  to  cities,  the  losses  to  Protest- 
antism in  the  rural  districts  come  in  no  small  degree  from  their 
inability  to  obtain  suitable  preachers  at  beggarly  pay. 

(6)  Nothing   has  developed   skepticism  in  the  laity  more 
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dteotiuJly  than  the  minister's  qniokneas  in  giving  np  a  doetriml 
point  at  the  demand  of  secnlari^tSy  on  the  plea  of  soienoe.  The 
theories  of  the  scientiiio  school  have  more  weight  than  Bible, 
ehnrdh  oreeds,  or  theological  teachings.  Thebdief  loaned  to  a 
congregation  one  Sunday  may  be  taken  back  the  nert  Science^ 
in  many  of  its  false  assumptions,  domineers  over  theology.  In  a 
word,  the  laity  hare  learned  from  their  ministers  to  hold  few  or 
no  dogmatic  truths.  Constant  changes,  yexations  uncertainties, 
doubts,  negations,  hare  led  multitudes  into  the  raoks  of  cul- 
tured Agnostics  and  polished  Atheists. 

(7)  Of  late  years  secret  societies,  with  ministers  as  chap- 
lains or  high-priests,  have  engulfed  many  who  find  in  the  lodge 
a  substitute  for  the  church.  The  attractions  for  men,  wanting  in 
the  latter,  are  found  in  the  former;  the  restrictions  are  less; 
there  is  no  troublesome  creed;  the  coveted  exdusiveness  is 
obtained.    Churches  are  left  for  women. 

Much  more  might  be  said.  Let  this  suffice.  It  may  be  asked. 
Do  Catholics  rejoice  at  the  evident  decline  of  Protestant  sects  t 
If  Protestants  drew  nearer  to  the  one  true  fold  as  they  forsake 
their  own  pastures.  Catholics  would  indeed  be  glad,  and,  with 
happy  hearts,  give  thanks  to  €k>d,  through  whom  alone  such  a 
mercy  can  come,  and  welcome  them  to  peace  of  mind  and  refresh- 
ment of  souL  But  as  the  decay  of  Protestantism  is  a  transition 
from  church  organizations,  that  held  some  of  the  great  truths  of 
salvation  and  administered  baptism,  to  the  ranks  of  indifferent- 
ism  and  infidelity.  Catholics  grieve.  The  late  Bev.  Dr.  Spring, 
of  the  Old  Brick  Church  of  New  York  City,  publicly  announced 
his  preference  for  the  Infidelity  of  Voltaire  over  the  teachings  of 
Catholicity.  His  co-religionists  are  heirs  of  his  preference  with 
a  vengeance. 

Tet  Americans  are  not  infidels  of  the  stamp  of  the  continental 
European  infidels.  These  glory  in  their  infidelity,  and  have  no 
shame  in  blaspheming  CKkL,  whom  they  seem  to  hate.  When 
Americans  doubt  and  deny,  they  do  so  with  regret.  Our  ^  Bob 
Ingersons"  are  not  numerous,  while  the  crowd  of  those  willing 
to  pay  to  hear  his  revilings  of  sacred  truths  is  great 

Most  commendable  indeed  are  the  earnestness,  the  sealous 
work,  and  the  large  generosity  of  many  non-Catholic  church 
people  in  the  United  States.  Catholics  believe  that  their  efforts 
are  misdirected,  yet  give  them  credit  for  well-intentioned  sacri- 
fices for  religion,  for  charity,  and  the  religious  education  of  the 
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wealthier  members  of  their  churches.  Catholics  appi^ciate  the 
many  good  words  spoken  in  the  past  by  able  non-Catholics^ 
in  favor  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptnres,  of  a  belief  in  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  in  the  Incarnation  and 
Bedemption,  in  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in  other 
truths.  They  sincerely  regret  that>  in  the  impending  straggle 
between  Infldelity  and  Catholicityi  their  aid  shall  be  wanting; 
and  regret  yet  more  that  so  many  who  were  once  members  of 
Evangelical  chnrch  organizations  shall  be  seen  in  the  ranks,  not 
of  indifferentism,  bat  of  open  and  avowed  Atheism. 

It  is  not  intended  to  present  in  this  article  a  comparison  with 
Catholicity. 

Whatever  f  alling-off  in  numbers  there  may  be  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church  in  some  countries,  it  is  accounted 
for  by  their  neglect  to  listen  to  the  Church  when  she  condemns 
secret  societies,  by  the  evil  influence  of  political  state  oppression, 
and  by  the  sinking  of  religious  truths  when  conflicting  with 
national  questions.  For  these  losses  there  are  compensating 
gains  in  other  quarters.  In  her  creed,  government,  and  ministry, 
idle  is  as  strong  to-4a7  fts  ever  in  the  past,  though  the  helping 
hand  of  ruling  powers  is  greatly  weakened,  or  altogether  with- 
drawn. 

B.  J.  McQuAiD. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 


HR.  SETM0T7B. 

The  results  of  this  year's  elections  bave  excited  much  com- 
ment. At  first  view  they  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  dissensions  in 
the  Republican  ranks,  bat  on  closer  study  their  explanation  is 
found  to  lie  deeper  :  it  is  a  ''  ground-sweU,"  of  which  all  sorfaoe 
disturbances  are  effects,  not  causes.  To  get  an  understanding  of 
this  subject^  it  is  necessary  that  we  dismiss  from  our  minds  all 
partisan  prejudices,  for  it  concerns  the  o]^;anic  principles  of  our 
Gk>Yenim6nt,  and  demands  a  thoughtful  consideration. 

The  American  people  are  divided  into  two  parties;  these 
grow  out  of  the  form  of  our  (Government ;  each  is  needed  for  its 
preservation*  All  agree  that  there  is  a  division  line  between  the 
powers  of  the  General  and  the  State  Governments.  To  enlarge 
unduly  the  power  of  the  States  endangers  our  Union.  To  extend 
unduly  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  leads  to  corruption. 

For  a  long  time  the  Democratic  party  had  the  direction  of 
affairs.  The  division  of  our  country  into  free  and  slave  States 
led  the  latter,  out  of  fear  of  Federal  interference,  to  carry  the 
doctrine  of  State  rights  too  far.  Civil  war  was  the  result  After 
the  contest  was  over  there  was  a  reaction  against  the  doctrine  of 
State  rights.  A  feeling  grew  up  that  the  stability  of  the  General 
Gk>vemment  might  be  insured  by  giving  to  it  larger  powers. 
Jurisdiction  was  mistaken  for  strength.  This  sentiment  was 
carried  too  far ;  for,  while  State  rights  have  been  unduly  magni- 
fied, they  still  exist,  and  are  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  the  General 
Gk>vemment. 

Herbert  Spencer  objected  to  our  written  Constitution,  be- 
cause it  was  the  work  of  theorists  and  did  not  grow  out  of 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people.  In  making  this  criti- 
cism of  our  Constitution,  he  did  not  understand  its  origin. 
There  is  no  other  instance  where  a  government  grew,  as  ours 
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did,  out  of  the  thonghts,  habits,  and  customB  of  the  people. 
Every  one  who  reads  tiie  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia will  learn  that  the  views  of  prominent  members,  whose 
learning  tended  to  make  them  theorists,  had  not  the  ixiflaenee 
which  ti[ie  opinions  of  snch  men  nsoally  exercise.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  the  nsages  which  had  grown  up  on  our  soil  and  the  opin- 
ions held  by  the  body  of  the  members  governed  the  Convention. 

Onr  oldest  political  organisms  are  those  needed  by  local  oom- 
mnnitieB  and  which  are  designed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  respective  localities.  These  organizations  have  differ- 
ent names,  bnt  they  are  substantially  what  we  now  call  towns. 
Notwithstanding  the  diversities  of  language  and  lineage  in  onr 
country,  the  people  gave  like  powers  and  forms  to  their  local 
governments.  These  formed  the  ground-work  of  our  political 
institutions.  So  strong  was  the  pressure  of  common  necessities 
on  the  colonies,  that,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  act  together 
in  forming  our  Union,  there  was  no  confusion  or  discord, 
although  there  had  been  littie  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of 
political  thoughts  and  sentiments  between  them.  It  is  easier 
now  to  traverse  this  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean  than  it  was 
then  to  make  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Boston;  yet  we 
find  that  the  Glermans  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Hol- 
landers on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  the  Scotch  and  the  Hugue- 
nots in  the  Carolinas,  and  the  English  colonists  in  Virginia  and 
New  England,  had  reached  common  conclusions  about  the  nature 
of  the  government  they  should  form.  Their  delegates  could 
meet  in  conventions  and  act  in  harmony.  Our  Union  and  con- 
stitution grew  out  of  these  facts.  Their  existence  depends  upon 
preserving  the  boundaries  between  the  different  governmental 
functions  thus  established.  At  the  dose  of  the  civil  war  the 
public  feeling  was  so  excited  that  a  prejudice  grew  up  against 
the  term  "  rights  of  states.'' 

At  the  last  presidential  election  the  Republican  party  selected 
as  its  candidate  one  who  went  very  far  in  favor  of  ^*  centraliza- 
tion." He  expressed  his  joy  that  power  gravitated  more  and 
more  toward  the  National  Capital. 

A  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  1880,  speaking  of  our  govern- 
ment, in  an  address  which  was  circulated  by  the  Bepublican 
organization,  said : 

'*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  thia  Goremment  is  no  longer  the  simple 
msohinery  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bepnblio.    The  Imoolio  age  of 
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AmwieA  is  over.  .  .  •  They  are  the  interests  of  nearly  fifty  millions  of 
people,  spread  over  an  immense  snrfaoey  with  ooonpations  of  endless  yariety 
and  great  magnitade,  prodnoing  interests  so  pushing,  poweifnl,  and  so  eon- 
stantly  appealing  to  the  Government,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  that  the 
reqoirements  of  statesmanship  demanded  in  this  age  axe  far  different  fh>m 
tlKMe  which  soiBoed  a  oentnry  ago.'' 

To  show  how  far  recent  administrationB  have  drifted  from 
the  positions  held  by  the  patriots  who  formed  the  Ck>nstitation,  it 
wiQ  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  warnings  uttered  by 
Washington  in  his  farewell  address.  It  is  remarkable  not  only 
for  its  wisdom  and  f oresight>  bnt  from  the  fact  that  it  aptly 
describes  the  condition  into  which  we  have  been  drawn  by  the 
influence  of  destmetiye  currents : 

"  The  spirit  of  eneroaohment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  aU  the 
departments  in  one,  and  thns  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  A  Jnst  estimate  of  that  love  of  ix>wer  and  proneness  to  ahnse 
it  which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  ezereise  of 
politieal  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  depositories, 
and  constitnting  each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  against  invasion  by  the 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments,  ancient  and  modem ;  some  of  them 
in  our  own  countoy  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must 'be  aa 
as  to  institute  them." 


The  words  uttered  by  Washington  and  by  Qeneral  Ghirfleld 
respectively  show  the  difference  between  the  policy  now  most 
favored  by  the  Republican  party  and  that  advocated  by  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution. 

I  have  no  intention  to  impeach  the  patriotism  of  those 
who  hold  opinions  which  grew  out  of  the  excitements  of  civil 
war.  But^  in  their  eagerness  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Qovemment,  they  went  too  far,  and  exposed  the  country 
to  unforeseen  dangers.  A  review  of  the  events  of  a  few  years 
pasty  as  set  forth  by  Republican  journals,  will  make  this  dear. 

The  Capital  of  our  country  is  on  one  side  of  this  continent^  at 
a  great  distance  from  most  parts  of  the  Union,  without  oommeroe 
or  manufactures,  and  ordinarily  no  one  has  occasion  to  visit  it 
except  for  business  with  officials.  Lavish  eipenditures  are  as 
necessary  for  its  citisens  as  good  harvests  are  for  the  farmers. 
Every  appropriation,  in  favor  of  points  however  remote,  is  in 
some  degree  a  benefit  to  its  citizens:  it  makes  a  clerkship  or 
some  employment  for  a  resident.  Hence  Washington  has  rapidly 
grown  from  a  small  place  to  a  city  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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thoTusaiid  inliabitantB.  It  oannot  be  denied  that  the  views  of  its 
people  regarding  expenditures  are  affected  by  their  interests, 
and  that  they  make  the  local  atmosphere  which  members  of  the 
Government  breathe  when  they  reach  the  Capital  It  is  not  neo- 
essary  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  corraptions  which  have 
brought  dishonor  npon  the  American  people,  and  which  have 
occasioned  demands  for  reform  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Those  who  have  lived  under  these  baleful  influences,  when  they 
return  to  their  homes,  find  they  have  been  misled  by  the  local 
ideas  at  the  Capital 

The  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  Government  has  given  to 
Congressmen  vast  sums  of  money  to  vote  away  for  various  pur- 
poses. Much  is  used  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  much 
is  voted  away  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  schemes  which 
they  wish  to  have  executed  at  the  public  cost  This  draws  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  men,  who  seek 
a  share  of  the  lands  or  money  given  away. 

"V^ithin  a  few  years  our  Government  has  assumed  a  new 
aspect  It  is  now  made  up  of  a  President,  who  holds  for  four 
years,  and  whose  energies  are  absorbed  by  the  distribution  of 
places;  of  Senators,  whose  terms  are  six  years,  and  who  are 
engrossed  by  legislation  touching  our  domestic  aflEairs  or  our 
relations  to  other  countries — they,  too,  are  pressed  with  the 
labor  of  attending  to  the  personal  interests  of  their  constituents 
seeking  place  or  legislation;  of  members  of  the  House,  who 
hold  for  two  years,  in  which  time  they  cannot  attend  to  all  the 
calls  made  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  learn  the  details  of 
our  Government,  or  of  the  abuses  which  grow  up.  The  fourth 
body  is  the  ^'  lobby,"  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  who  hold 
their  places  for  life.  Many  of  them  make  their  homes  in  Wash- 
ington; they  alone  are  familiar  with  affairs,  and  acquainted 
with  the  clerks  and  others  who  fiU  the  dex>artments.  These  are 
the  men  who,  in  the  language  of  the  late  member  of  the  Cabinet 
already  quoted,  are  '^  producing  aspirations  and  interests  so 
powerful  and  complicated  in  their  nature,  and  so  constantly 
appealing  to  the  Government,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  that  the 
requirements  of  statesmanship  are  far  different  from  those 
which  sufficed  a  century  ago.'' 

Republican  joumals  have  made  it  known  throughout  the 
land  that  this  last-named  organization  is  so  potent  that  it  defies 
the  Government  itself,  in  its  own  courts,  by  the  aid  of  its  own 
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agents.  These  facts  have  aronsed  the  attention  of  patriotic 
BepnblieanB,  who  find  that  they  are  the  results  of  their  own 
doctrines  of  centralization.  The  fruit  of  centralization  is  found 
to  be  a  system  of  temptations,  which  will  grow  worse  as  onr 
population  increases  in  number  and  wealth.  In  less  than  thirty 
years  this  country  will  contain  one  hundred  millions  of  souls. 
Its  income  will  grow  still  more  rapidly.  The  amount  of*  money 
in  the  hands  of  Congress  to  be  given  away  for  all  sorts  of  objects 
wQl,  as  i>ast  experience  shows,  increase  in  a  fourfold  ratio. 
Congress  is  now  overburdened  with  duties,  and  it  usually  ad- 
journs more  in  consequence  of  the  weariness  of  members  than 
because  its  task  has  been  done.  All  thoughtful  men  in  each 
party  see  that  this  state  of  things  must  be  corrected,  that  we 
must  go  back  to  the  teaching  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  a 
strict  construction  of  the  powers  of  Congress  will  leave  less 
opportunity  for  corruption. 

It  is  this  feeling  which  has  produced  the  political  results 
of  the  year  1882.  It  has  burst  the  strong  bonds  which  held 
together  the  Republican  organization.  A  party  which  has  doubts 
about  the  correctness  of  its  views  loses  the  power  to  adjust  its 
controversies.  Should  they  be  adjusted  the  tap  of  the  drum 
win  not  call  back  citizens  to  its  ranks.  I  say  this,  not  because 
I  would  throw  discredit  upon  the  Republican  party;  on  the 
contrary,  the  sentiments  which  govern  large  numbers  of  its 
members  are  patriotic  and  honorable,  as  are  their  efforts  to 
check  abuses  which  have  grown  out  of  mistaken  views  of  policy. 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  say  that  they  were  governed  by  their 
passions  or  personal  interests.  No;  the  results  of  the  election  of 
1882  were  not  due  to  local  causes  or  controversies.  They  were 
the  product  of  a  general  belief  that  the  doctrines  of  centraliza- 
tion have  fostered  serpents'  ^ggSy  where  they  were  expected  to 
give  strength  to  our  Union.  We  have  reports  of  corruptions 
not  only  in  the  post-office,  in  the  signal  service,  and  in  the  police 
force  designed  to  protect  the  property  of  the  public  from  wrongs 
and  robberies;  but  also  in  the  collection  and  use  of  political 
assessments,  which  Congressmen  claim  they  have  a  right  to 
make,  while  they  punish  as  crimes  such  acts  by  other  officials. 
Other  departments,  where  there  are  greater  temptations,  are  yet 
to  be  looked  into. 

The  circumstances  of  the  elections  differed  in  the  several 
States.    The  character  of  the  nominations  had  the  usual  influ- 
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enoe.  Whatever  difference  there  may  have  been  as  to  harmony 
or  strife  in  the  ranks  of  parties^  all  were  overborne  by  the  feel- 
ing in  the  minds  of  thonghtfol,  calm,  and  patriotic  BepubUcans, 
that  they  had  drifted  into  errors  under  the  influence  of  passions 
inflamed  by  dvil  war.  And  this  has  been  conflrmed  by  every 
day's  reports  of  judicial  proceedings,  where  the  Government  has 
been  baffled  in  its  effort  to  punish  wrong-doers,  in  many 
instances  by  the  corruption  of  its  own  agents.  All  feel  that  in 
the  near  future,  when  our  population  shall  be  a  hundred  millions, 
oar  Government  cannot  go  on  unless  it  retoms  to  the  constitu- 
tional policy  of  our  fathers.  In  view  of  the  evils  growing  out 
of  vague  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  usurpations 
of  indefinite  powers,  the  public  is  inclined  to  heed  this  warning 
of  Washington: 

"  H^  in  the  opimon  of  the  people,  the  distribation  or  modifioation  of  the 
eoBBtitatioiial  powen  be,  in  any  partioulary  inong,  let  it  be  oonected  bj  an 
amendment  in  the  way  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  nsnipation;  for  though  this,  in  one  inatanee,  may  be  the  inatroment 
of  goody  it  la  the  cnatomary  weapon  by  whioh  free  goyeramenta  are  destroyed. 
The  precedent  mnst  always  greatly  OTerbalanee,  in  permanent  e^,  any  pa^ 
tial  or  tnuuient  benefit  whieh  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield." 

HOBATIO  SSTMOUB. 


KB.  BOUTWELL. 

The  recent  overthrow  of  the  Republican  party  is  not  an 
exceptional  event  in  political  affairs,  nor  need  we  infer  there- 
from that  its  days  of  power  are  past 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  the  i>arty  deserved  defeat, 
but  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  state  some  of  the  causes  thereof, 
and  to  suggest  some  of  the  duties  that  are  now  incumbent  upon 
the  organization  and  upon  its  individual  members. 

The  great  error  of  the  Republican  party,  an  error  whose 
fruits  have  not  yet  been  gathered,  was  in  itiB  neglect  to  revise 
the  tariff  and  revenue  systems  when  the  country  was  restored 
to  proEfperity;  or,  if  it  were  not  then  possible,  at  the  earliest 
moment  after  the  restoration  of  the  Republicans  to  power.  This 
duty  has  not  been  performed,  and  we  are  now  confronted  with 
an  alternative  which  offers  no  choice  that  is  not  fraught  with 
perO.  The  enormous  surplus  of  revenues  available  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  public  debt  portends  the  overthrow  of  the  national 
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bankiiig  systemy  and  the  oonseqiieiit  re-adjustment  of  a  thousand 
minion  dollars  of  credits  now  granted  by  national  banks  to  the 
basLness  men  of  the  oonntry.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
reduetioii  of  the  revenues  will  lead  to  evils  no  less  grave. 

The  retoms  indicate  that  the  country  has  built  nine  thousand 
miles  of  railway  in  the  year  1882.  If  these  roads  were  built  at  a 
oost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  the  consumption  of  capi- 
tal was  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  dollars  a  year.  From  what 
source  has  this  capital  been  drawn  t  Very  largely  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  Government  has  been  gath- 
ering from  distant  and  unobserved  sources  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
lion dollars  per  month  in  excess  of  its  needs,  and  using  it  for 
the  redemption  of  its  outstanding  bonds.  The  payees  have  been 
compelled  to  receive  this  money,  and,  receiving  it,  they  have 
i^yplied  it  to  such  undertakings  as  promised  the  best  results. 

When  the  revenues  shall  not  exceed  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Government  the  redemption  of  bonds  will  cease,  the  supply 
of  free  capital  win  diminiah  proportionately,  new  enterprises 
win  not  be  undertaken,  and  many  old  ones  wiU  be  brought  to  a 
disastrous  conclusion. 

But,  whether  the  evils  now  suggested  are  real  or  imaginary, 
a  revision  of  the  revenue  system  is  a  necessity  and  a  duty. 
Moreover,  the  party  is  responsible  for  the  system  of  protection, 
and  it  is  its  duty  in  the  few  remaining  days  of  its  power  to  re- 
adjust that  system  to  the  new  condition  of  things.  Its  duty  is 
two-fold :  It  must  reduce  the  revenues ;  and  it  win  fail  in  its 
duty  if  it  does  not  preserve  that  system  by  which  we  have  de- 
monstrated and  made  matter  of  history  the  apparent  paradox  in 
poHtical  economy,  that  it  is  possible,  at  the  same  time,  to  advance 
the  wages  of  the  laborer  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  products 
of  his  labor.  The  construction  of  raQways  has  furnished  sup- 
port during  the  last  year  to  a  miUion  or  a  milHon  and  a  half  of 
persons,  either  by  direct  or  indirect  employment  The  sudden 
suspension  of  the  business  win.diminish  tiie  means  of  subsistence 
of  a  body  of  our  inhabitants  equal  to  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
population  of  New  England.  The  loss  of  labor  in  so  vast  a  body 
of  people  is  a  loss  of  means  to  buy  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  others,  and  thus  the  evil  extends  until  every  branch  of  in- 
dustzy  is  involved  in  a  common  catastrophe.  A  public  debt  is 
not  a  pubHc  blessing,  but  our  national  banking  system  is;  and 
inasmuch  as  that  system  rests  upon  the  pubHc  debt,  and  for 
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the  moment  can  rest  safely  nowhere  else,  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  allow  the  debt  to  remain,  that  the  banking  system  may 
continue. 

^e  second  of  the  two  great  errors  of  the  Bepnblican  party 
has  been  its  neglect  to  oonsider  the  subject  of  civil  servioe 
reform. 

Of  all  the  efforts  at  reform,  the  civil  service  order  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes  received  the  most  liberal  approbation;  and  of  all 
things  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  it  deserved  the  severest 
censure. 

Among  the  sentiments  which  are  the  incidents  or  the  products 
of  our  political  system,  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  citizenship 
is,  or  should  be,  the  highest  The  chiefest  political  dignity  of 
citizenship  is  in  the  right  to  elect  and  to  be  elected  to  office ; 
hence,  in  some  of  our  State  constitutions,  these  rights  are  bound 
together  and  guaranteed  by  the  fundamental  law.  Greed  for 
office  may  be  a  political  vice,  but  contempt  for  office  is  a  political 
sin ;  and  that  sentiment  or  tibiat  literature  that  seeks  to  degrade 
office,  and  thus  drives  young  men  of  capacity  from  the  avenues 
that  open  to  public  service  and  public  duty,  is  the  enemy  of 
republican  institutions.  The  offices  are  the  offices  of  the  citizens, 
to  be  held  by  citizens,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
The  degradation  of  office  and  of  office-holding  works  the  degn^ 
dation  of  citizenship,  and  ultimately  of  the  entire  government 
It  is  the  necessity  of  our  system  that,  in  all  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, the  office-holder  should  be  as  free  as  any  other  man;  and 
any  limitation  of  those  rights  or  any  form  of  g^uardianship  is  an 
offence  to  every  citizen,  inasmuch  as  the  office  is  thus  made  the 
subject  of  contempt,  when  it  should  be  the  object  of  an  honora- 
ble ambition. 

Citizens  lose  none  of  their  political  rights  when  they  accept 
office ;  and  after  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  position,  they 
are  as  free  as  other  citizens  to  participate  in  political  affairs, 
both  local  and  general 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
money  for  political  purposes,  and  all  the  schemes  and  processes 
for  levying  assessments  are  under  condemnation.  The  circum- 
stance that  a  person  holds  office  imposes  upon  him  no  obligation 
to  contribute  to  any  political  organization,  and  a  refusal  to  so 
contribute  ought  not  to  impair  nor  in  any  way  affect  the  official 
standing  of  the  person  so  refusing ;  but  any  organization  formed 
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for  the  advanoement  of  political  opinions  and  principleB  may 
properly  ask  pecuniary  aid  of  all  citizens  who  sympathize  with 
the  purposes  of  the  organization^  and  it  may  appeal  to  those 
who  hold  office  as  well  as  to  private  persons. 

The  fortunes  of  the  country,  however,  can  never  be  affected 
seriously  and  unfavorably  when  the  ways  of  collecting  money 
for  political  purposes  are  open  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
expended  are  known.  Our  chief  peril  is  not  in  the  fact,  repre- 
hensible though  it  bC;  that  per  cent  assessments  have  been 
exacted  of,  if  not  levied  upon,  clerks  and  subordinates  in  the 
public  service,  but  that  vast  sums  are  contributed  not  upon 
party  grounds  nor  for  patriotic  reasons,  and  expended  id  ways 
that  shun  the  light.  The  time  is  not  long  since  past  when  can- 
didates were  nominated  upon  reputations  gained  in  the  public 
service,  or  for  their  abilities,  known  and  recognized  in  the  vicin- 
ity ;  and  when  nominated  they  were  not  expected  to  contribute 
money  beyond  a  proportion  of  the  amount  needed  to  print  and 
distribute  the  ballots.  But  now  there  is  better  evidence  than 
can  be  had  from  the  tongue  of  rumor  that  the  use  of  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  Congressional  and  Presidential  elections  is  the 
rule  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  staid  and  moral  communities  for  the  managers  of  campaigns 
to  consider  the  ability  and  disposition  of  candidates  for  nomina- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  canvass. 

In  every  election  there  are  legitimate  uses  for  money,  but 
those  who  contribute  large  sums  may  have  pledges,  or  liens  that 
may  xnrove  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare.  But  more  cer- 
tainly true  is  the  statement  that  the  use  of  large  sums  of  money 
works  the  exclusion  from  the  public  service  of  all  honest  men 
who  are  not  also  men  of  fortune.  The  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  the  country  will  require  every  candidate  and  every 
committee  of  every  political  party  to  make  a  full  and  verified 
disclosure  of  the  expenditures  of  every  campaign. 

And  has  not  the  time  come  already  for  the  abolition  of  Con- 
gressional committees  created  to  supervise  or  to  manage  the 
elections  of  the  country  t  During  the  fbrst  quarter  of  this  cent- 
ury Congressional  caucuses  assumed  to  nominate  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  This  assump- 
tion yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  people  for  direct  representa- 
tion in  so  important  a  business.  As  members  of  Congress  are  not 
elected  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
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80  neither  are  th^ehosen  to  saperintend  the  politioal  affairs  of 
theeonntiy. 

Origmally  the  demands  for  the  reform  of  the  dvil  serviee 
were  stated  in  three  propositions^  viz.:  (1)  GompetitiYe  exam- 
inations of  candidates  for  ofBlcey  and  the  appointment  of  those 
best  qnaHifled^  (2)  a  tennre  of  of&oe  daring  good  behavior;  and 
(3)  i>ension8  for  the  old  and  infirm.  The  two  latter  deinands 
have  been  abandoned,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  country 
will  not  accept  the  policy  implied  by  them  until  its  attachment 
to  republican  ideas  and  institutions  has  disappeared  absolutely. 
There  are  a  small  number  of  places,  not  a  thousand  in  all,  which 
require  that  qualification  which  we  call  statesmanship  \  but  as  to 
the  ninety-and-nine  thousand  offices,  more  or  less,  a  f^  amount 
of  business  tact,  the  training  of  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent, 
and  industry  and  fidelity,  are  the  qualifications  needed  To  get 
persons  so  equipped  does  not  require  a  large  share  of  wisdom  in 
the  appointing  power,  nor  the  aid  of  complicated  machinery. 
For  every  person  needed  there  are  at  least  twenty  qualified. 
The  interest  of  the  public  is  realized  when  the  business  in  hand 
is  well  done,  and  therefore  it  is  of  no  public  consequence  whether 
the  first  or  the  last  of  the  twenty  receives  the  appointment. 

An  analysis  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  present  civil 
service  system  shows  that  the  main  objection  is  against  the  alleged 
infinence  of  members  of  Ck>ngre8S  in  demanding  removals  and 
in  securing  appointments.  If  any  member  of  Congress  has  ever 
asserted  a  right  to  any  appointment,  except  to  the  Militaiy 
Academy  and  the  Naval  School,  the  evidence  thereof  has  not 
been  fnniished  to  the  public ;  but,  if  the  offices  are  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  States  and  districts  with  any  reference  to  population, 
then  those  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  making  appointments 
taiust  rely  upon  advice  and  information  derived  from  the  sources 
thought  to  be  most  trustworthy.  Naturally,  the  Executive  De- 
partment turns  to  the  representatives  of  States  and  districts, 
and  so  it  wiU  always  be.  The  remedy  for  any  abuse  of  the  trust  is 
with  the  people.  They  may  withdraw  their  confidence  and  sup- 
port from  a  representative  whenever  he  uses  his  infinence  for 
narrow,  or  personal,  or  pernicious  purposes.  But  when  they 
bestow  their  suffrages  upon  a  representative,  they  cannot,  in 
fairness,  complain  that  he  exerts  infinence  in  a  government  of 
which  l^ey  have  constituted  him  a  part.  And  if  a  system  of 
competitive  examinations  were  established,  difficulties  and  evils 
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would  be  developed  even  more  serioiui  in  the  popular  estiinfttion 
than  are  those  which  are  brought  againflt  the  present  BjBtemu 
With  the  exception  of  postmasters  and  their  assistants,  the 
great  body  of  offices  are  in  the  departments  at  WaBhtngUm,  and 
will  any  one  majntain  that  there  can  be  anything  like  an  equal 
distribution  of  these  places  among  the  citizens  of  the  oonntry 
under  any  system  of  competitive  examinations  t  Can  an  aspi* 
rant  for  a  twelve  hundred  dollar  clerkship  come  from  Oregon,  or 
Texasy  or  Minnesota,  or  Maine,  and  spend  one,  two,  or  three 
weeiks  in  Washington  with  only  the  dreary  prospect  of  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  column  when  the  examination  is  ended  t 
And  however  lofty  may  be  the  intentions  of  those  who  advocate  a 
system  of  competitive  examinations,  the  result  will  be  to  give  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  of  Washington  a  monopoly  of 
office-holding  in  that  city  and  in  the  country. 

If,  however,  a  system  of  competitive  examinations  could  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  there  would  remain  an 
obstacle  interposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  countiy,  which 
cannot  be  overcome. 

In  clause  two  of  section  two  of  article  two  of  the  Constitu- 
tion it  is  declared  that  the  President  '^  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, other  pubHc  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court^  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  duJl  be 
established  by  law ;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments." Here  is  a  grant  of  absolute  power  to  the  President  and 
Senate,  without  any  limitation  whatsoever  as  to  the  manner  of 
its  exercise,  coupled  with  a  grant  of  authority  to  Congress  to 
transfer  the  exercLse  of  that  power  in  a  dass  of  cases ;  but  the 
mode  of  its  exercise  must  remain  the  same. 

Manifestly  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  place  the  whole  subject  of  appointments  to  office  beyond 
the  control  of  Congress  as  a  legislative  body.  Congress  can 
create  offices,  or  refuse  to  create  offices;  it  may  fix  the  compen* 
sation  of  oficers  and  establish  their  tenure  $  it  may  prescribe 
their  duties  and  impose  penalties ;  but  the  power  to  appoint  to 
office  is  a  grant  made  by  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  made  without 
any  limitations  as  to  its  exercise  by  the  persons  and  bodies  that 
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are  entrnsted  with  the  power.  Moreover,  if  Ck>ngre8S  has  power 
to  delegate  appointments  to  a  committee,  it  may  constitute  the 
committee  from  its  own  members,  either  by  the  assent  of  the 
President  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  overmling  him,  and  thns  at 
once  combine  two  great  attributes  of  sovereignty — the  power 
to  create  ofBlces  and  the  power  to  fill  them. 

Nor  can  Congress  glean  any  authority  for  legislating  upon 
appointments  to  office  from  clause  eighteen  of  section  eight  of 
article  one  of  the  Constitution : 

*^  The  Congress  shall  haye  power  ...  to  make  all  laws  idiioh  shall  be 
neeeesary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  Tested  by  this  Constitntion  in  the  GoTemment  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

There  is  not  in  this  clause  a  grant  of  any  original  power  to 
Congress,  nor  a  limitation  of  any  power  elsewhere  granted  in 
the  Constitution,  but  only  authority  to  legislate  in  aid  of  the 
execution  of  the  powers  granted. 

But  the  constitutional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  competitive 
examinations,  coupled  with  the  duty  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
appointing  power  to  accept  those  who  are  best  qualified,  does  not 
end  here.  If  a  committee  or  commission,  created  by  law  to  con- 
duct the  examinations,  reports  that  A  B  is  the  best  qualified  of 
those  examined  for  the  post  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  the  President  and  Senate  are  compelled  to  accept 
A  B,  is  the  power  of  appointment  in  the  President  and  Senate, 
or  is  it  in  the  Examining  Committee  t  And  if  in  the  Examining 
Committee,  is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  country  set  aside  t  To 
be  sure,  nobody  proposes  to  examine  candidates  for  the  place  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  or  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  but  if  power  exists  in  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
examination  of  inferior  clerks,  and  to  compel  the  apx>ointment  of 
those  found  best  qualified,  there  is  power  also  to  institute  like 
processes  for  filling  the  chief  places  in  the  Government. 

Indeed,  is  it  not  a  natural  conclusion  that  the  reasons  in  favor 
of  competitive  examinations  increase  in  force  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  offices  to  be  fiUedt  If  a  competitive  examination 
furnishes  any  security  for  a  wise  selection,  then  the  system 
should  be  applied  to  the  most  important  offices,  inasmuch  as  an 
error  in  the  higher  places  is  much  more  prejudicial  to  the  public 
fortunes  than  is  an  error  in  the  subordinate  appointments. 
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Congress  may  prohibit  assessments  for  political  purposes. 
Congress  may  give  to  those  in  office  a  tenure,  subject  always, 
howeyer,  to  the  constitutional  right  of  the  apx>ointing  power, 
whether  the  President  and  Senate,  the  President  alone,  the 
courts,  or  the  heads  of  departments,  to  make  a  removal  and  a  new 
appointment. 

Congress  may  appropriate  money  to  enable  the  President,  the 
heads  of  departments,  or  the  courts,  to  institute  and  maintain 
systems  of  examination,  either  competitive  or  absolute,  as  they 
see  fit  In  the  end,  however,  the  country  may  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
was  sufficient  in  this  particular  for  all  the  exigencies  of  national 
life;  and  that  if  the  President  and  the  Senate,  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  the  courts  are  not  safe  depositaries  of  this  great 
trusty  it  is  vain  to  look  for  better  custodians  elsewhere. 

Gbobgb  S.  Boutwell. 
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To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ihibject  it  has  long  been 
evident  that  there  exists  in  the  public  mind  a  wide-spread  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  amonnt  and  the  system  of  physical  training 
in  American  colleges.  The  tone  of  cnirent  newspaper  comment, — 
often  hnmoronsly  intended,  to  be  snre, — is  nevertheless  mislead- 
ing to  readers  whom  it  nnconscionsly  influences.  Athletics,  gym- 
nastics and  aquatics  are  not  the  chief  subjects  of  ooUege 
instruction,  as  certain  editors  would  have  us  believe,  and  as  a 
certain  proportion  of  otherwise  intelligent  people  seem  really  to 
suppose.  And  in  the  present  article  we  desire,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, to  correct  this  mistaken  notion  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
educators  to  the  urgent  need  of  some  system  of  physical  exercise 
in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  science  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  has  made  rapid  advancement.  The  elementary  laws  of 
health  have  been  more  widely  diffused  and  more  intelligently 
followed  by  the  people  at  large.  The  medical  profession  are 
trusting  less  to  drugs  and  more  to  natural  agents.  Air,  food, 
sleep  and  exercise,  when  properly  administered,  are  great  rem- 
edies as  well  as  great  preventives  of  disease,  and  doctor  and 
patient  alike  begin  to  realize  this  fact.  Our  hoxuses  are  better 
ventilated,  our  tables  more  healthfully  provided,  our  time  for 
sleep  is  lengthened,  outdoor  games  are  growing  popular,  and 
our  styles  of  dress  have  been  x>^ceptibly  modifled  in  favor  of 
health  and  comfort  This  spirit  of  the  age  is  recognized  by  the 
governing  bodies  of  our  colleges  and  seminaries,  who  announce 
in  the  catalogues  of  their  institutions  that  due  attention  is 
given  to  health  and  physical  training.  Parents  are  attracted 
by  these  announcements,  and  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
college  in  the  confident  hope  that  they  will  receive  physical  as 
weU  as  mental  training  and  development.    But  their  expecta- 
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ttons  are  seldom  realized.  The  intelligent  system  of  physical 
ealtnre  which  they  had  been  led  to  expect  exists  only  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  trustees  and  faonlly. 

It  is  tme  that  nearly  all  of  the  larger  seminaries  and  coUegee 
in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  are  provided  with  gym- 
nasinms,  or  their  students  have  access  to  some  place  for  practic- 
ing physical  exercises.  In  a  few  of  these  institations  light 
gymnastics  are  made  a  part  of  the  cnrricnlnm,  and  are  conducted 
under  the  eye  of  a  capable  instructor.  The  apparatus  used  con- 
sists  of  wooden  dumb-bells^  wooden  wands  and  Indian  dubs, 
which  vary  in  weight  from  one  to  four  pounds  each.  The 
movements  are  arranged  in  a  progressive  series,  and  are  designed 
to  call  into  gentle  activity  all  the  muscles  of  the  body.  The  time 
allotted  to  these  exerdses  varies  from  one  hour  to  two  hours  a 
week,  and  extends  over  a  period  of  from  three  to  eight  months. 
In  some  cases  regular  attendance  is  required  for  the  first  year 
only,  in  others  it  is  kept  up  throughout  the  school  or  college 
course.  The  maximum  of  required  gymnasium  work  in  any 
institution  is  not  over  two  hours  a  week,  and  in  one  instance  it  is 
but  one  hour  a  week  for  a  single  term.  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  or  knowing  anything  of  its 
natural  requirements,  will  undertake  to  say  that  a  half -hour  four 
times  a  week  devoted  to  musculnr  exercise  is  excessive,  especially 
when  the  apx>aratus  used  is  of  the  lightest  description.  Yet  this 
is  aU  that  is  provided  in  the  way  of  physical  culture  by  the  cor- 
poration in  the  best  of  our  literary  institutions. 

Now,  what  does  the  student  do  for  himself  T  This  depends 
partly  upon  his  temperament  and  disposition,  and  partly  upon 
his  surroundings  If  he  is  strong  and  robust,  overflowing  with 
life  and  vigor,  he  takes  naturally  to  outdoor  sports ;  if  he  is  of  a 
studious  turn  of  mind,  or  of  a  phlegmatic  or  melancholic  tem- 
perament, he  is  less  inclined  to  active  exercise  and  falls  more 
readily  into  sedentary  habits.  These  inherited  tendencies  are 
sufficiently  strong,  we  think,  to  warrant  us  in  grouping  college 
students  in  four  great  classes :  (1)  The  athletes ;  (2)  The  sport- 
ing men ;  (3)  The  scholars ;  (4)  The  idlers. 

The  class  of  athletes  is  made  up  of  those  who  give  most 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  boating,  base-ball,  foot-ball,  and 
general  gymnastics.  Those  who  take  part  in  l^ese  sports  are 
chosen  on  account  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position  to  be 
filled.    A  candidate  for  the  imiversity  crew  must  possess  at  the 
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ontset  a  large  and  yigoroxus  frame,  must  be  especially  strong  in 
the  back,  loins,  and  legs,  and  have  great  powers  of  endurance. 
These  qualifications,  we  say,  must  be  possessed  at  the  ontset,  or 
a  man  cannot  hope  for  a  place  in  a  college  or  a  class  crew,  and 
outside  these  crews  very  little  rowing  is  done  by  individual 
students.  The  improvement  in  the  art  of  rowing  has  shut  out 
the  majority  from  participation  in  this  sport  If  they  own  boats, 
well  and  good  ^  they  can  row  when  they  like,  and  as  long  as  they 
like  \  but,  unfortunately,  this  luxury  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
few.  Moreover,  other  obstacles,  such  as  rough  water,  rainy 
weather,  low  tides,  obstructions  in  the  river,  and  its  distance 
from  college,  combine  to  render  this  sport  impracticable  and  un- 
reliable as  the  sole  agent  in  any  system  of  physical  culture.  Even 
where  every  provision  is  made  to  render  this  exercise  accessible 
and  attractive,  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  students  avail 
themselves  of  it.  At  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Cornell,  less 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  students  row  regularly ;  and  in  the 
smaller  colleges  we  find  that,  unless  a  regatta  is  anticipated,  the 
boat-house  is  hardly  opened  at  alL  A  few  years  ago  several  of 
these  smaller  institutions  sent  representative  crews  to  Springfield 
and  Saratoga.  The  money  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these 
crews  was  subscribed  under  the  pretense  of  awakening  a  general 
interest  in  boating,  whereas  it  benefited  only  those  who  under- 
went the  three  months'  training,  and  was  of  personal  interest 
only  to  those  whose  physique  insured  them  a  place  in  the  next 
year's  crew.  And  when  we  look  over  the  ground  to-day  we  find 
that  the  only  men  who  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  boating 
are  the  men  who  do  not  need  them. 

These  remarks  in  regard  to  the  boating  men  are  almost 
equally  true  of  the  baU-players.  The  game  has  been  reduced  to 
a  science,  and  only  one  who  possesses  the  necessary  skill  and 
experience  can  hope  to  belong  to  the  nine.  In  most  cases  this 
skin  is  acquired  long  before  entering  college,  and  the  tendency 
thenceforward  is  to  develop  to  the  extreme  the  abilities  that  have 
already  displayed  themselves.  To  maintain  the  standard  of 
excellence  now  required  of  college  players  necessitates  from  two 
to  three  hours'  practice  daily  in  the  field  and  a  winter's  work  in 
the  gymnasium.  This  is  more  time  than  is  needed  to  keep  the 
body  in  good  working  condition,  and  more  than  the  mass  of 
students  can  spare.  Hence,  to  the  majority  the  advantages  of 
base-ball  are  practically  denied.    Only  eighteen  men  can  play  at 
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atime,  and  two  regnlar  nines  are  all  that  the  largest  of  our 
colleges  maJntaJTi.  The  game,  therefore,  is  limited  to  a  olass  of 
experts,  and  only  those  who  are  members  of  the  nine  get  the 
benefit  of  systematic  training. 

The  game  of  foot-ball  opens  a  somewhat  wider  field.  More 
men  are  required,  the  roles  are  easily  mastered,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations demanded  are  more  generally  possessed.  One  should  be 
sound  and  healthy  in  heart  and  lungs,  and  able  to  stand  thump- 
ing and  bumping  for  an  hour  or  two  with  impunity.  If  to  this 
hardiness  be  added  a  fleet  foot,  strong  limbs,  quick  perception, 
and  presence  of  mind,  one  has  the  requisites  of  a  foot-ball  player. 
But,  as  even  this  game  is  now  played,  skill  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  so  that  here  again  we  see  the  same  tendency  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  sport,  and  to  narrow  participation  to  the 
capacity  of  the  few.  Moreover,  there  are  serious  objections  to 
this  game.  We  have  not  the  space  to  discuss  them.  It  is  a 
rough-and-tumble  contest  from  the  beginning  to  theend ;  bruises, 
strains,  or  internal  injuries  are  its  natural  accompaniments.  Of 
all  college  games  this  is  the  most  accessible,  and  yet  for  the 
average  and  untrained  student  it  is  unquestionably  the  most 
dangerous. 

The  athletic  contests,  or ''  field  days,"  of  spring  and  faU  open 
a  still  wider  field  for  physical  achievements.  The  exercises  com- 
prise running,  jumping,  walking,  putting  the  shot,  throwing  the 
hammer,  and  similar  sports.  These  afford  an  excellent  chance 
for  the  specialist  to  display  his  abilities,  and  only  specialists 
enter  them.  In  their  case  tiie  entire  energy  of  the  system  has 
been  concentrated  on  the  development  of  special  powers,  and 
everything  else  set  aside  as  useless.  This  is  the  great  objection 
to  athletic  exercises  as  they  are  at  present  conducted. 

The  gymnasts,  as  a  separate  dass  have,  of  late  years,  been 
rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers.  Outdoor  sports  have  grown  in 
popularity,  and  the  gymnasium  is  now  used,  regularly  and 
systematiciUy,  chiefly  by  the  boating  men  and  the  ball-players, 
as  a  means  of  keeping  up  their  strength  during  the  long  winter 
months,  and  of  adding  something  to  the  skill  required  in  their 
chosen  sport. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  whole  system  of  college  athletics 
is  based  upon  a  spirit  of  competition.  Symmetiy  of  development 
is  never  thought  of,  nor  is  it  ever  acquired  by  exclusive  reliance 
upon  any  of  our  popular  sports.    Indeed,  we  would  venture  to 
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select  from  any  group  of  recognized  athletes  the  oarsmen,  the 
ball-players,  and  the  gymnasts,  simply  from  their  peculiar  mns- 
cnlar  development.  In  many  cases  these  peculiarities  are  so 
marked  that  one  can  readily  distingaish  a  starboard  from  a  port 
oar,  the  pitcher,  catcher,  and  short-stop  from  the  rest  of  the  nine, 
and  tell  the  piece  of  apparatus  upon  which  a  gymnast  has  won 
his  distinction.  To  devote  themselves  wholly  to  some  favorite 
sport;  to  make  a '' record  "  that  shall  be  talked  about  by  future 
classes;  to  become  famous  as  oarsmen,  or  pedestrians,  or  ball- 
players: these  are  the  ambitions  of  the  men  who  are  giving  their 
time  to  such  exercises.  The  tendency  of  college  students  to-day 
is  to  look  upon  college  athletics  simply  as  a  field  for  rivalry. 

We  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  the  men  whom  we  termed 
collectively  the  college  athletes,  but  this  class  comprises  onfy  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  attend  our  literary  institu- 
tions. There  is  a  second  class,  whom  we  have  called  sporting 
men.  In  what  does  their  physical  culture  consist  t  Mainly 
in  attending  the  races  and  games.  If  the  river  and  the  ball- 
ground  are  at  a  distance,  a  tramp  to  either  caUs  for  a  little  exer- 
tion,! but  in  the  exercises  themselves  the  sporting  men  never 
participate.  ''  Tailorizing  ^  is  for  them  a  more  convenient  method 
of  making  up  for  physical  deficiencies.  They  do  the  betting, 
and  contribute  largely  to  the  financial  support  of  the  several 
athletic  organizations ;  but  they  are  never  seen  in  the  waist  of  a 
boat  or  on  the  fioor  of  a  gymnasium.  From  this  class  of  men, 
however,  often  comes  the  best  athletic  materiaL  Their  spirit 
and  buoyancy  are  indicative  of  a  good  natural  heritage,  and  with 
these  innate  qualities  for  a  basis,  a  thorough  system  of  training 
produces  the  most  favorable  results.  It  is  just  this  kind  of 
temperament  that  should  find  a  legitimate  channel  for  activity 
in  systematic  exercise.  Let  this  exercise  be  mental  or  physical, 
laborious  effort  of  some  sort  should  be  exacted  daily.  Perhaps 
the  fatigue  following  physical  effort  is  for  this  class  the  most 
beneficial,  as  it  is  rarely  accompanied  by  nervous  irritability, 
and  it  sets  at  rest  those  vague,  undefined  longings  which  often 
supervene  after  severe  mental  application. 

Still  another  class  is  composed  of  those  men  who  attend 
strictly  to  the  college  requirements,  and  who  may  appropriately 
be  termed  the  scholars.  In  this  group  are  to  be  found  the  hard- 
est intellectual  workers,  men  who  study  almost  incessantiy  dur- 
ing their  waking  hoars,  and  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most 
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highly  organized  and  finely  balanced  stadents  in  college.  It  is 
needlefls  to  say  that  these  men  take  no  time  for  exercise  or  recre- 
ation. They  never  go  to  a  boat-race  or  a  ball-match,  and  the 
feats  of  the  gymnasinm  are  distasteful  to  them.  A  hnrried  walk 
into  the  country  some  Saturday  afternoon,  or  a  ride  to  the  sea- 
shore, gives  a  little  exhilaration;  bat  physical  effort  of  all  kinds 
is  irksome  to  a  dose  stadent,  and,  unless  he  is  accompanied  by  an 
agreeable  companion,  his  mind  is  invariably  brooding  over  some 
lesson  or  problem  as  he  saunters  along.  Walking  in  this  man- 
ner is  merely  taking  an  airing,  and  is  no  more  beneficial  than 
sitting  by  an  open  window.  In  the  ranks  of  the  scholars  we 
find,  however,  a  relatively  small  number  who  direct  their  college 
course  intelligently  to  the  acquirement  of  symmetrical  culture. 
Systematic  habits  of  study  are  supplemented  by  systematic  habits 
of  exercise,  and  they  would  no  more  neglect  one  than  the  other. 
Such  men  are  often  called  madbine-workers,  but  they  are  the 
ones  who  profit  most  by  their  exercise,  because  they  take  it  regu- 
larly and  make  it  subservient  to  their  highest  aims. 

Of  the  idlers  little  need  be  said.  They  differ  essentially  from 
the  classes  we  have  considered,  but  chiefly  in  a  negative  way. 
They  have  no  favorite  pursuit,  either  intellectual  or  physical 
They  are  surrounded  by  the  stimulating  influences  of  college 
life,  but  their  inertia  is  seldom  overcome,  the  golden  days  of 
youth  are  wasted,  and  the  opportunities  of  mental  and  bodily 
training  are  carelessly  thrown  aside. 

In  enumerating  these  four  great  classes  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  exceptional  cases.  That  there  are 
many  such  cases  in  every  college  we  are  well  aware.  But  our 
purpose  has  been  to  bring  out  the  prevailing  characteristics  of 
each  class  as  a  body,  to  show  the  motives  that  prompt  them  to 
exertion,  and  to  review  their  efforts  in  the  direction  of  physical 
culture.  To  summarize,  we  may  say  that  the  athletes  devote  too 
much  time  to  the  development  of  special  powers,  and  sometimes 
carry  their  exercises  to  excess ;  that  the  sporting  men  rely  upon 
their  inheritance,  physical  and  financial,  and  make  no  attempt  to 
renew  their  capital ;  that  the  scholars,  as  a  class,  take  too  little 
exerdse;  and  that  the  idlers  take  no  exercise  at  alL  When 
we  consider  the  relative  numbers  in  these  several  classes  in 
all  our  colleges,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that,  of  the  whole 
number  of  students,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  give  any 
attention  whatever  to  physical  exercise,  and  that  less  than  six 
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per  oeni  take  it  syBtematioallj  as  a  means  of  culture  and 
deyelopment*  SnreLy,  then,  the  charge  that  too  nrnoh  time 
is  given  to  muscular  education  in  our  literary  institutions  has 
the  slenderest  possible  foundation  in  the  facts  of  the  case.  And 
it  must  be  evident^  too,  that  the  members  of  college  crews  and 
ball  nines  are  not  in  any  prox)er  sense  representatives  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  average  students  in  their  respective 
institutions.  The  bane  of  American  college  life  to-day  is  the 
spirit  of  prize-getting  which  underlies  and  inspires  the  entire 
system.  It  is  equally  powerful  in  every  department  of  educa- 
tion. It  utterly  destroys  harmony  of  development.  It  unduly 
cultivates  a  student^s  powers  in  one  direction,  and  dwarfis  and 
stunts  his  growth  in  every  other.  The  valedictorian  has  no  time 
for  exercise,  or  is  too  weary  to  take  it;  the  champion  athlete  has 
no  time  for  study,  or  is  too  stupid  to  begin  it.  One  sits  in  his 
room  with  a  wet  towel  about  his  head,  and  conscientioufiAy  works 
out  his  allotted  task ;  the  other  stretdiies  himself  upon  a  lounge 
and  has  the  day's  lesson  poured  into  him  by  admiring  comrades. 
Both  are  toiling  for  fame,  though  in  opposite  directions.  Both 
have  won  honors  for  their  Alma  Mater;  so  she  gives  them  the 
same  certificate  of  acquirements.  And  as  to  subsequent  useful- 
ness in  the  world,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them.  There 
needs  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  supreme  value  of  unity  in  edu- 
cation, of  the  harmonious  cultivation  of  a  man's  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  nature.  Now,  we  ask,  if  physical  exercise  is  thought 
by  our  college  faculties  to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  they 
should  permit  and  encourage  a  certain  class  of  students  to  devote 
two,  three,  and  four  hours  a  day  to  body  culture,  often  to  the 
neglect  of  their  studies,  would  it  not  be  well  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  those  who  are  not  athletically  inclined,  but  who  are 
more  in  need  of  exercise,  and  to  whom,  if  judiciously  appHed,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefitT  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
only  by  furnishing  every  fitting  school  and  every  college  with  a 
well-equipped  gymnasium,  by  making  its  exercises  a  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum,  and  by  having  them  executed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  competent  instructor.  By  many  institutions 
these  requirements  have  been  met  in  part;  that  is,  one  college 

*  The  TCftder  wOI  imdentand  that  we  are  speakmg  of  Ameiioan  eoHegeB  m 
A  ^o)e,  and  that  the  general  interest  in  physical  training  among  the  sta- 
dents  of  Harvard,  Tale,  and  some  others  of  our  larger  Eastern  institotloaM  is 
ezeeptional  and  not  representatiTe. 
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is  provided  with  a  fine  gynmasitiin,  another  has  a  good  in- 
stmctor,  and  a  third  has  made  its  exercises  obligatory.  We 
know  of  but  two  or  three  institutions  in  the  oonntry  where  all 
these  advantages  are  combined.  The  gymnasium  is,  and  has 
been  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  the  great  school  of  physi- 
cal education.  All  its  appliances  were  invented  for  that  purpose. 
And  as  gymnasiums  are  used  to-day,  why  are  they  not  a  success  T 
Simply  because  they  do  not  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they 
were  established :  they  fail  to  give  every  man  who  has  access 
to  them  a  complete  and  thorough  physical  training.  But  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  gymnasium  in  itself.  Let  us  look  at  the 
building  and  the  i^paratus  provided  by  some  of  our  colleges, 
then  at  the  manner  of  conducting  the  exercises,  and  then  in- 
quire as  to  the  character  and  ability  of  the  men  who  have 
charge  of  the  gymnastic  department  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  are  appointed.  We  shall  doubtless  find  that  the 
want  of  interest  has  not  been  wholly  due  to  the  obstinacy  of  stu- 
dents, but  that  the  fault  may  be  toced  back,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  faculty  or  the  boards  of  trustees  and  overseers. 

A  gentleman  gives  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  gymnasium.  The  planning  is  handed  over  to  an 
architect  who  has  no  idea  of  the  kind  of  building  required,  but 
who  feels  it  his  duty  to  get  up  something  that  will  at  least  be  an 
ornament  to  the  campus.  He  generally  succeeds  in  doing  this, 
and  the  donor  and  the  corporation  are  satisfied.  But  what  can 
be  said  of  the  structure,  as  to  its  fitness  for  a  temple  of  Health  T 
It  is  a  building  eighty  feet  long  and  half  as  many  wide,  poorly 
lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated.  The  bath-rooms  are  on  one  floor, 
and  the  dressing-rooms  in  the  attic  or  cellar.  The  walls,  roughly 
finished  in  brick  or  granite,  are  frescoed  with  dust  in  the  sum- 
mer and  with  frost  in  the  winter.  The  floor  is  made  of  spruce, 
and  its  seams  are  filled  with  gravel.  In  fact,  incongruity  and 
unfitness  meet  us  on  every  side  and  in  almost  every  detalL 
Why  should  this  be  so,  when  the  amount  of  money  contributed 
is  large  enough  to  meet  all  demands,  and  the  ground  space 
allotted  is  ampleT  Because  the  architects  and  builders  employed 
do  not  know  the  requirements  of  a  good  gymnasium,  and  sel- 
dom seek  the  advice  of  those  who  have  practiced  gymnastics  for 
years,  and  have  made  a  life-study  of  the  subject.  The  result 
is  an  edifice  not  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Exceptions  should  be  made  of  the  finely  constructed  gymnasiums 
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at  Harvard  and  Prinoeton ;  nor  would  we  judge  too  Bternlythoee 
institutions  which  have  been  obliged  to  remodel  an  old  building 
in  order  to  have  any  gymnasinm  at  alL 

Having  pnt  iq>  a  building,  the  authorities  proceed  to  fill  it 
with  apparatus  made  by  the  college  carpenter.  This  is  airanged 
for  appearance^  sake  rather  than  for  use.  The  material  is  selected 
without  regard  to  fitness,  and  put  together  with  little  knowledge 
of  its  object  or  design.  Hanging  ropes  are  made  of  hemp,  and 
stifify  tarred  to  make  them  durable.  This  object  is  effected,  for 
they  are  never  used  twice  by  the  same  person.  The  parallel  bars 
are  broad  at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the  top,  so  as  to  render  the 
grip  insecure ;  and  they  are  generally  made  of  some  splintering 
material,  in  order  to  remind  the  performer  which  way  he  is 
going.  The  trapeze  is  bolted  to  a  beam  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  room,  and  left  pendent  twenly-flye  feet  from  the  floor.  Its 
bars  are  made  of  wood  or  iron,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and,  that 
the  novice  may  have  every  opportunity  of  losing  his  balance, 
holes  are  made  in  the  ends  of  each  bar,  the  ropes  put  through 
and  tied  with  knots  underneath.  The  rungs  on  the  horizontal 
ladder  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  left  rough, 
so  that  they  may  be  firmly  grasped,  while  in  the  vertical  ladders 
they  are  smoothly  polished.  Both  are  carefully  avoided,  for,  in 
the  first- case,  every  swing  forward  raises  a  blister;  and  in  the 
second  case,  every  step  upward  is  attended  with  positive  danger. 
The  sand-bag  weighs  seventy-five  pounds,  and  is  covered  with 
the  heaviest  kind  of  canvas.  One  solid  blow  removes  the  skin 
from  every  knuckle,  and  makes  an  impression  that  lasts  for  a 
life-time.  This  performance  is  never  repeated.  The  mattresses 
weigh  four  hundred  pounds  each,  and  are  filled  with  excelsior,  or 
corn-husks,  which  from  constant  rolling  have  become  matted  to- 
gether in  lumps.  One  had  better  land  upon  the  floor  than  upon 
one  of  these  cradle-knolls,  for  the  former  only  occasions  a  little 
tin^^g  of  the  feet,  while  the  latter  invariably  causes  a  sprained 
ankle.  The  weights  are  neither  boxed  in  wood,  nor  framed  in 
iron;  but  they  start  from  a  trough  filled  with  saw-dust  and  dirt 
Eveoty  movement  is  accompanied  by  a  cloud  of  dust  and  a  deaf- 
ening rattle  and  bang. 

This  is  a  fair  rexxresentation  of  college  gymnasiums  through- 
out the  country.  They  are  built  without  intelligent  plan,  filled 
with  heavy,  cumbersome,  and  in  many  cases  perilous  apparatus, 
and  then  left  open  to  the  hap-hazard  experiment  of  all  who  choose 
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to  try  them.  With  however  good  intentioiui  of  self-improTement 
a  stadent  may  enter  a  college,  he  is  disheartened  at  the  ontset 
by  snch  a  gymnasium  as  this.  He  finds  no  appliances  adapted 
to  his  needs  as  a  beginner,  and  no  provision  for  progressive  de- 
velopment. Constant  assistance  and  direction  are  offered  him  in 
every  branch  of  college  work  save  this ;  here  he  finds  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  instruction.  When  we  consider  that 
two-thirds  of  the  students  who  enter  college  are  not  strong 
enough  to  use  the  heavy  apx>aratus  with  pleasure  or  profit^  the 
need  of  introductory  apparatus  becomes  apparent.  Woodeii 
dumb-bells  and  Indiui  dubs  do  not  meet  this  need.  Something 
is  dfflnanded  by  which  the  biceps  and  triceps  may  be  brought 
into  alternate  action,  and  the  muscles  of  the  back,  loins,  abdo- 
men, and  chest,  according  to  their  requirements.  If  those  desir. 
ing  to  use  the  heavy  apparatus  would  prepare  themselves  for  it 
by  bringing  the  required  muscles  into  gentle  action  at  first,  and 
would  then  go  step  by  step  through  a  progressive  series  of  exer- 
cises, they  would  not  only  find  themselves  increasing  in  power, 
but  they  would  experience  a  certain  satisfaction  and  acquire  a 
discipline  from  the  accomplishment  of  difi^cult  maneuvers,  which 
no  mechanical  exertion  can  give.  The  apparatus  which  leads 
one  gradually  up  to  the  beneficial  use  of  the  heavy  appliances 
may  be  termed  adjustable  weights  and  pulleys.  These  can  be 
so  arranged  as  to  act  upon  any  set  of  muscles  and  be  adapted  to 
any  condition  of  strength  or  weakness.  In  order  that  they  may 
be  used  wisely,  some  one  should  be  in  attendance  who  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  animal  mechanics  and  the  action  of  the 
musdes,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  various  organs  upon  which  vital  action  depends. 
This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  men  who  are  chosen 
to  superintend  the  department  of  physical  education.  For  every 
other  branch  of  college  instruction  men  of  recog^nized  ability  are 
selected,  and  they  are  then  required  to  maintain  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  But  in  the  department  of  physical  culture 
the  governing  boards  of  our  colleges  have  seen  fit  to  make  an 
exception.  When  we  find  the  g^ymnasium  almost  deserted,  there 
is  a  cause  aside  from  poor  apparatus  and  unattractive  quarters. 
It  is  the  lack  of  a  suitable  man,  with  suf&cient  authority,  at  the 
head  of  the  department — a  man  who  is  a  college  graduate,  a 
practical  gymnast,  and  an  educated  physician.  Such  a  man,  we 
say,  must  have  sufficient  authority;  for,  unless  he  is  supreme  in 
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bis  own  department,  and  can  have  the  oodperation  of  the  faculty, 
he  can  do  no  hetter  work  than  an  inferior  man  with  more  free- 
dom. Many  instmetors  possess  one  or  more  of  these  qnaMca- 
tions.  Thns,  some  are  college  graduates,  others  are  edncated 
physicians,  and  a  few  are  practical  gymnasts;  bnt  all  the  re- 
qnirements  are  seldom  fonnd'in  the  same  person.  This  is  only 
because  there  has  been  no  demand  for  such  men.  So  long  as 
college  boards  look  upon  the  position  as  one  of  minor  importance, 
and  pay  bnt  a  mere  pittance  to  its  ineombent,  men  of  abilily 
will  not  undergo  the  training  necessary  to  prepare  them  tor  its 
arduous  duties.  Consequently  these  positions  to-day  are  occupied 
by  men  who  are  under-graduate  students  working  for  their 
tuition,  students  in  medicine  or  law,  tutors  in  some  other  branch 
of  college  instruction,  or  resident  physicians.  In  only  three  or 
four  instances  are  thoroughly  trained  gymnasts  employed  to 
superintend  the  gymnasium.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
men  are  obliged  to  make  their  gymnasium  work  a  secondaiy 
consideration,  and  a  man  cannot  do  his  whole  duty  by  this  de- 
partment and  attend  to  another  at  the  same  time.  Yet  this  is 
what  nearly  every  college  instructor  in  gymnastics  is  doing.  He 
intends  to  make  his  present  position  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing else.  He  devotes  as  Httle  time  as  possible  to  its  duties,  and 
expends  his  energies  in  preparing  for  his  life's  pursuit.  As  soon 
as  he  gets  his  diploma  he  resigns  his  position  and  makes  room 
for  the  next  incumbent.  It  matters  little  who  his  successor  is, 
but  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  some  one  must  be  cata- 
logued for  the  place.  The  demoralizing  effect  of  these  annual 
changes  can  easUy  be  imagined,  and  can  readily  be  seen  by  those 
who  care  to  visit  our  college  gynuiasiums. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  proper  physical  training  of  our  youth 
can  never  be  accomplished  until  our  gymnasiums  are  put  in 
good  hygienic  condition,  are  furnished  with  appropriate  appa- 
ratus, and  are  placed  in  charge  of  thoroughly  competent  instruct- 
ors. To  these  requirements  we  will  add  the  most  important 
one  of  all :  that  the  gymnasium  exercises  be  made  a  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  training  of  the 
mind,  a  system  of  required  exercises  has  been  universally 
adopted;  but  the  training  of  the  body  has  seldom  been  deemed 
of  sufSdent  importance  to  merit  like  care  and  attention.  We 
oannot  but  believe  that  this  mistaken  idea  has  arisen  from  a 
misconception  of  the  real  function  of  physical  exercise,  and  of 
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its  ^werfnl  influence  npon  the  STstem  at  large.  So  long  as 
body  and  mind  are  kept  in  antagonism,  and  the  demands  of 
one  thought  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  other,  but 
little  advancement  can  be  made  in  physical  education.  But 
when  it  shall  be  generally  known  that  the  object  of  muscular 
exercise  is  not  to  develop  muscle  only,  but  to  increase  the  func- 
tional capacity  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  circulation,  and 
nutrition ;  not  to  gain  in  physical  endurance  merely,  but  to  aug- 
ment the  working  power  of  the  brain;  not  to  attain  bodily 
health  and  beauty  alone,  but  to  break  up  morbid  mental  ten- 
dencies, to  dispel  the  gloomy  shadows  of  despondency,  and  to 
insure  serenity  of  spirit;  when  men  shall  have  learned  that 
much  of  the  ill-temper,  malevolence,  and  uncharitableness  which 
pervade  society  arises  from  feeble  health,  and  that  the  great 
mental  and  moral  disturbances  which  sometimes  threaten  the 
stability  of  a  government  may  be  traced  to  physical  causes,  then 
will  the  training  of  the  body  rival  in  dignity  and  importance  the 
training  of  the  mind,  for  the  interests  of  mind  and  body  will  be 
recognized  as  inseparable.  This  time  is  coming,  though  as  yet 
some  of  our  best  and  greatest  thinkers,  while  admitting  the  value 
of  physical  exercise  as  an  agent  of  health,  still  doubt  the  expe- 
diency of  making  it  a  department  of  education.  They  argue  that 
a  college  is  designed  to  give  a  boy  an  intellectual  training,  and  is 
in  no  way  responsible  for  his  he^th  and  physical  welfare.  But 
when  we  consider  that  it  takes  from  six  to  twelve  years  for  a 
boy  to  complete  his  education,  that  during  this  time  he  is  almost 
constantly  away  from  home,  and  that  it  is  a  period  with  him 
when  the  body  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  good  or  evil  influences, 
it  would  seem  that  those  under  whose  charge  he  is  placed  should 
have  some  intelligent  care  of  his  physical  as  well  as  of  his  men- 
tal and  moral  training.  When  boys  come  from  the  fitting  school 
equally  prepared  in  body  and  in  mind  for  the  duties  before  them, 
it  will  then  do  to  talk  of  making  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing training  schools  for  the  intellect  alone.  But,  while  they 
are  filled  with  students  whose  minds  have  been  forced  and 
''crammed"  in  order  to  build  a  reputation  for  masters  and 
tutors;  while  class  after  class  enters  college  well  grounded  in 
the  daissics  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene;  while  hundreds  break  down  yearly  for  the 
want  of  physical  stamina;  while  precarious  health  is  the  rule 
and  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution  the  exception,  it  is  little 
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less  than  crimmal  folly  to  talk  of  saeh  a  oourse.  The  body  must 
be  oared  for,  and  when  and  how  are  the  only  qnestions  open  for 
discussion*  If  our  preparatoiy  schools  were  more  generally 
patronized,  and  more  liberally  famished  with  appropriate  appli- 
ances, we  fiOionld  say  that  here  was  the  field  for  physical  training. 
Bnt  under  present  conditions  the  work,  if  done  at  all,  mnst  be 
done  in  college ;  and  in  college  the  first  essential  is  to  pnt  this 
work  on  an  equal  footing  with  every  other.  If  attendance  at 
chapel  or  recitations  is  required,  then  attendance  at  the  gym- 
nasium should  be  insisted  upon.  Make  this  one  of  the  stated 
requirements,  and  the  student  will  look  upon  it  as  upon  any 
other  college  duty.  The  great  majority  of  students  are  disposed 
to  do  what  is  thought  to  be  best  for  them,  and  the  complaint 
arises — when  complaint  is  heard — from  a  fdlure  on  the  part  of 
the  faculty  or  the  managing  boards  to  make  provision  for  regu- 
lar advancement  in  the  exercises  which  they  have  introduced. 

To  keep  a  class  drilling  from  two  to  four  years  with  wooden 
dumb-bells  and  Indian  dubs  only,  is  as  great  a  mistake  in  a 
scheme  of  physical  education  as  it  would  be  to  confine  the  same 
class  exclusively  to  the  study  of  geometry,  with  a  view  to  giving 
them  a  thorough  mental  training.  Sudi  exercises  are  element- 
ary in  their  nature,  and  in  a  prescribed  course  they  should  pre- 
cede all  others.  But^  after  they  have  done  their  work,  which  is 
to  supple  the  joints,  rather  than  to  develop  the  musdes,  the 
student  should  be  allowed  to  go  higher.  A  change  is  necessary, 
not  only  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  strength,  but  to 
keep  up  an  interest.  The  pupil  must  have  something  to  look 
forward  to,  something  to  struggle  with  and  to  master.  In  no 
place  can  a  system  of  physical  culture  be  carried  out  better  than 
in  a  weU-disciplined  college.  Before  the  freshman  dass  begins 
gymnasium  work  every  member  should  be  examined  physically, 
as  he  had  previously  been  examined  mentally,  before  entering 
college.  Then,  instead  of  putting  all  in  one  class,  and  adapting 
the  prescribed  exercises  to  the  capadty  of  the  weakest,  grade 
the  dass  according  to  the  needs  of  its  individual  membears,  and 
arrange  the  exercises  to  correspond.  Those  with  flat  chests  and 
consumptive  tendendes  should  be  put  in  one  squad ;  those  with 
weak  backs  and  slender  waists  in  another;  those  with  strong 
bodies,  but  undeveloped  limbs,  in  a  third ;  and  so  on,  until  the 
whole  dass  has  been  divided  into  squads  composed  of  men  of 
like  cax>ad1y,  and  requiring  similar  treatment    The  duratdon 
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of  this  special  tramixig  would,  of  oonrsei  depend  npon  the  con- 
dition of  each  student,  and  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  instructor.  After  personal  deficiencies  have  thns  been  cor- 
rected, the  students  should  be  transferred  to  the  regular  gym- 
nastic dass,  and  the  members  of  this  class  should  be  led  on 
from  one  piece  of  apparatus  to  another,  until  all  the  popular 
appliances  of  the  gymnasium  have  been  brought  into  service. 
By  changing  the  course  of  instruction  from  term  to  term,  and 
allowing  some  freedom  of  choice,  a  Hvely  interest  could  be 
maintained  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  exer- 
cise. At  the  dose  of  the  first  year  the  class  should  be  examined 
in  their  work,  and  be  grouped  the  next  year  according  to  their 
proficiency.  The  books  of  the  director  should  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion, and  the  vital  statistics  of  each  man  recorded  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  could  be  compared  with  those  taken  at  the 
dose.  By  such  a  system  the  physical  condition  of  every  student 
in  college  could  be  readily  ascertained,  and  the  value  of  reg^olar 
and  progressive  exercise  be  put  to  the  test  The  course  that  we 
have  described  is  essentially  practicable, — is,  indeed,  substan- 
tially that  pursued  at  Harvard  University, — and  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  only  one  by  which  the  gymnasium  can  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  all,  and  its  exercises  rendered  edu- 
cationaL 

As  a  rule,  students  take  about  the  same  rank  in  required 
gymnastics  that  they  do  in  their  regular  studies.  Whether  this 
is  due  to  a  superior  abilily  or  to  a  better  moraUj  we  will  not 
attempt  to  say.  But  we  can  say  that  those  who  fail  in  their 
studies,  for  want  of  application  or  habits  of  attention,  will  be 
Mkdy  to  fail  in  gymnastics  for  the  same  reason.  Mental  diar- 
acteristics  always  manifest  themsdves  in  physical  exercises.  We 
mention  this  in  order  to  dispd  the  idea  so  generally  entertained, 
that,  in  the  so-called  physical  exercises,  brute  strength  always 
predominates.  Brain  and  nerve-substance  is  behind  every  wcdl- 
oontroUed  muscular  movement.  Indeed,  the  two  are  so  dosdy 
connected  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  is  due  to  the  mind,  and 
what  to  the  body. 

In  the  system  which  we  propose,  we  do  not  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration boating,  base-ball,  and  other  popular  pastimes.  But 
we  would  have  them  regarded  as  recreative  exercises,  and  as  such 
taken  during  the  hours  allotted  to  pleasure  and  rdaxation«  So 
far  as  they  go,  they  afford  the  best  kind  of  devdopment;  but,  to 
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those  who  pursue  these  sports  vigorously  and  earnestly,  gymnas- 
tics must  come  in  as  a  corrective.  They  should  be  pnt  through 
a  course  adapted  to  hring  into  action  the  muscles  which  their 
particular  pastime  has  left  unemployed.  By  such  a  method  the 
gymnasium  is  made  not  only  a  school  of  physical  training,  but 
a  school  of  moral  discipline.  The  accomplishment  of  difficult 
feats  may  not  in  itself  amount  to  much ;  but  the  required  de- 
velopment, the  habits  of  self-control,  and  the'  rapid  and  respon- 
sible exercise  of  judgment  which  is  so  frequently  caUed  for,  are 
powers  gained,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  a  man  in  any 
vocation  in  life. 

In  looking  over  the  whole  field  of  physical  sports  and  games 
we  can  And  nothing  so  well  adapted  to  the  complete  muscular 
education  of  youth  as  the  exercises  of  a  well-appointed,  well- 
oonducted  gymnasium.  Every  variety  of  apparatus  can  be  in- 
troduced,  aU  the  movements  can  be  arranged  in  a  progressive 
series,  and  the  entire  system  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  and 
remedy  the  physical  defects  of  each  individual  student.  The 
times  are  ripe  for  action  on  this  subject.  Public  thought  is  tom- 
iDg  to  it  as  never  before.  People  are  asking  with  growing  earn- 
estness, if  nothing  can  help  them  to  resist  the  destructive  wear 
and  waste  of  American  business  life.  When  insanily  and  the 
hundred  forms  of  nervous  diseases  are  on  the  increase,  and  when 
thousands  of  our  educated  young  men  are  falling  out  in  the 
battle  of  life  for  the  want  of  strength  and  vigor,  there  is  room 
for  anxious  questioning  about  our  methods  of  physical  training. 
Help  must  come  from  some  source.  And  the  suggestions  which 
we  have  briefly  offered  in  the  present  article  we  believe  will 
secure  the  approval,  because  they  will  appeal  to  the  reason  of 
intelligent  thinkers. 

D.  A.  Sabgent. 
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SENATOB  CAMDEN. 

Few  things  in  fiction  are  more  wonderful  than  ilie  history  of 
jMtroIemn  since  the  opening  of  the  first  oil-well  in  Pennsylvania^ 
on  Angnst  28, 1859.  Fonr  years  before  that  time,  Jonathan  Wat- 
son, who  owned  a  tract  of  land  on  Oil  Greek,  noticed  oil  flowing 
from  a  spring.  He  took  a  bottle  of  it  to  Hartford,  Oonn»,tohaYe 
it  analyzed  by  a  well-known  chemist.  This  anthoiity  prononnced 
it  an  artificial  product  and  not  a  natoral  one.  Had  any  person 
tiien  predicted  that  North-western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Yir- 
ginia  would  be  found  to  contain  vast  reservoirs  of  this  oil,  and 
that  it  would  in  a  score  of  years  have  added  $1,000,000,000  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  he  would  have  been  considered  insane.  Yet 
such  a  prediction  would  have  fallen  short  of  the  trutlL  There 
are  to-day  more  than  20,000  wells  producing  this  oil,  and  over 
100,000  persons  are  exclusively  engaged  in  handling  it  Bail- 
roads  have  been  built  to  transport  it,  while  through  a  net-work 
of  over  4,000  miles  of  iron  pipes,  running  over  mountains,  be- 
neath rivers,  and  through  enltivated  fields,  streams  of  it  pulsate 
continually.  Oil  from  the  wells  in  Pennsylvania  lights  the  streets 
of  South  American  cities,  cathedrals  in  Europe,  the  mosques  of 
Asia,  the  shop-windows  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  known  and  used 
over  the  whole  civilized  world. 

While  CoL  E.  L.  Drake  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  person 
to  drill  successfully  for  oil  in  this  country,  Mr.  Charles  Lock- 
harty  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  was  probably  the  first  person 
who  made  the  production  of  the  article  a  business.  The  discovery 
of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania  was  followed  closely  by  its  devel- 
opment in  West  Virginia,  on  the  Bathbone  estate,  at  Burning 
Springs.  The  first  wells  bored  in  West  Virginia  yielded  oQ  at 
less  depth  and  in  greater  quantities  than  tiie  first  wells  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and,  in  consequence,  West  Virginia  was  supposed  to 
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be  the  richest  territory;  bnt  the  immenae  yield  resulting  from 
deeper  boring  and  the  disooyery  of  new  territory  in  Pennsylvania 
soon  left  that  State  without  a  rival 

In  1860,  Mr.  Lockhart  visited  Europe  to  introduce  the  crude 
and  refined  oils  there,  and  although  Ub  samples  attracted  little 
attention  at  the  time,  his  trip  was  not  without  subsequent  good 
results.  Beginning  in  1862  with  shipments  of  588,000  gallons  of 
oil  to  Germany,  which  was  sold  for  $2,000  less  than  the  cost  of 
transportation  across  the  sea,  the  exportation  of  oil  has  steadily 
increased,  until  it  now  reaches  but  little  less  than  2,000,000  gal- 
lons a  day.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  1882  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  petroleum  and  its  products  was  $80,946,856,  which 
was  exceeded  only  by  the  exports  of  cotton  and  cereals.  During 
the  first  eight  months  of  1882, 433,261,181  gallons  of  crude  oil, 
or  its  equivalent  in  refined,  were  exported,  against  390,016,648 
gallons  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1881. 

These  surprising  results  are  by  no  means  due  to  the  simple 
discovery,  in  1859,  that  oil  could  be  obtained  by  drilling  for  it 
Petroleum  was  no  new  thing  in  1859.  It  has  been  known  in 
Europe  and  Asia  since  the  earliest  ages  of  tiie  world.  Kerosene 
was  extracted  from  the  cannel  coals  of  England  in  1694,  as  re- 
corded in  the  specifications  of  letters  patent  granted  at  that 
time.  It  was  afterward  made  from  the  bog-head  shales  of  Soot- 
land,  the  albertite  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  asphaltom  of 
Trinidad^  Coal  oil  was  also  manufactured  from  coal  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island  in  1846.  A  kerosene  oil  manufactory  of  this  kind 
was  established  on  Newtown  Creek,  Long  Island,  in  1854,  sev- 
eral years  before  the  oil  discoveries  in  Pennsylvania.  Kero- 
sene, however,  was  a  manufactured  article,  while  petroleum  is 
the  natural  product  of  the  earth.  It  is  produced  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  was  used  there  for  illuminating  purposes  before  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it  in  this  country  in  1859.  It  is  also  found 
in  Germany,  France,  Russia,  India,  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
and  in  Canada. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  neither  priority  of  discovery 
nor  monopoly  of  the  world's  supply  that  the  overwhelming  pre- 
eminence of  American  petroleum  is  due.  Quite  as  much  as  from 
the  native  superiority  of  the  artide,  this  preeminence  results 
from  our  peculiar  national  genius  and  capacities  in  respect  to 
both  mechanics  and  conmierce.  The  f  oUowing  example  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  American  and  other 
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methods  in  this  industry.  In  1785  an  oil  field  was  disoovered 
in  Alsaoe.  It  prored  a  profitable  investmenty  and  oil — used 
there  principally  for  labrieating  purposes — is  stiU  obtainable 
in  paying  quantities.  The  striking  peonliarify  is  that  the  work- 
ing of  this  field  has  been  developed  to  the  extent  of  only  four 
wells  in  one  hondred  and  fifty  years^  while  the  same  omde 
methods  for  obtaining  it  are  in  use  now  that  were  nsed  in  the 
beginning.  The  only  improyement  is  that  within  a  few  years  a 
boiler  and  engine  for  hoisting  purposes  have  been  snbstitated 
for  hnman  labor.  The  Cherry  €hx>ye  district  in  Pennsylvania 
is  not  larger  in  extent  than  the  AlBatian  field,  and  yet  three 
hnndred  and  fifty  weils  were  sunk  there  withhi  two  or  three 
months  of  1882.  Still  more  striking  oomparisons  conld  be  made 
with  other  and  less  dvilized  oountries  where  petroleam  has  been 
obtained  in  greater  or  less  quantities  for  ages. 

It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that  to  onr  national  charaoterisUes 
is  to  be  lai^y  attribnted  the  nnpreoedented  development  of  the 
American  petrolenm  industry .  The  specific  agency  throng  which 
this  development  has  been  mainly  effected  is  the  organisation 
known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  may  be  deBned  to 
be  an  association  of  business  houses  united  under  one  manage- 
ment in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  harmony  of  interests,  and 
a  oonsolidation  of  capital  adequate  to  any  possible  badness 
emergency,  yet  each  retaining  its  individuality,  and  even  com- 
peting sharply  with  the  others. 

In  order  to  appreciate  what  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
achieved,  it  is  first  necessary  to  glance  at  the  condition  of  the 
oil  industry  at  the  time  when  this  company  entered  it.  All  the 
ciroomstances  surrounding  the  first  production  of  petroleum 
tended  to  make  it  an  unbusiness-like  enterprise.  The  novelty  of 
the  article,  the  romance  of  the  search  for  it  in  the  wildemessi 
the  sudden  and  fabulous  wealth  that  rewarded  success — all 
these  attracted  espedaUy  the  unsettled  and  adventurous  elements 
of  the  community,  and  made  the  oil  regions,  in  1885,  almost 
the  counterpart  of  California  fifteen  years  before.  Truth, 
stranger  than  fiction,  tamed  men's  heads.  Sober  basiness  was 
neglected.  The  one  idea  was  to  obtain  a  f  ortane  by  specalation 
or  by  a  fortunate  torn  of  the  drill.  Yolomes  have  been  written 
about  the  vidssitudes  of  this  extraordinary  period.  Cdbnel 
Drake,  the  pioneer,  wasted  a  f ortane  in  speculation,  and  in  his 
last  years  was  only  saved  from  actaal  want  by  a  pension 
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the  State  of  PennsylyaniA  granted  him  (and  afterward  oontmned 
to  his  widow),  refating  the  old  proYerb  of  the  ingratitade  of 
republics.  Shaw,  who  diaoovered  oil  in  Canada,  alao  lost  in 
speeolatioii  the  mone^  his  disooveiy  had  bronght  him,  and  ten 
years  lafcer,  while  working  for  two  dollars  a  day  in  Titosville^ 
died  a  stranger  and  forgotten.  John  Steele,  or  *^  Ckud-oil  Johnny,' 
as  he  was  familiarly  called,  the  youth  who  went  to  bed  one  night 
a  laborer,  and  awoke  next  morning  a  millionaire,  squandered  his 
wealth,  and  is  now  earning  a  modest  living  st  fifty  dollars  a 
month.  The  Story  Farm,  famous  for  its  immense  production, 
was  sold  for  $80,000.  It  soon  proved  to  be  worth  a  million.  In 
May,  1865,  there  were  two  buildings  in  Pithole,  and  three  months 
later  15,000  persons  found  shelter  there.  Land  which  a  few 
months  before  had  been  sold  for  an  insignificant  sum  per  acre 
was  resold  in  town  lots  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  for  a  piece  large 
enough  to  build  a  house  upon.  The  Holmden  fiom,  which  was 
bought  for  $25,000,  was  sold  in  three  months  for  $1,600,000. 
Magnificent  hotels  and  theaters  were  buUt,  and  railroads  and 
pipe  lines  constructed  to  the  place.  A  few  months  later  the  oil 
wasexhausted  and  the  town  deserted.  To-day  the  relics  of  a  few 
houses  stand  to  mark  the  spot.  In  another  case  one  of  these 
wilderness  hotels,  costing  $65,000  to  build  and  fit  up,  was  sud- 
denly stranded  by  the  receding  tide,  and  being  sold  for  taxes, 
almost  before  the  paint  was  dry,  brought  less  than  $50. 

In  such  a  condition  of  affairs  the  state  of  the  oil  industry 
was,  of  course,  deplorable,  from  a  business  stand-point.  The 
universality  of  speculation ;  the  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  aggravated  by  the  haste  of  each  land- 
owner to  multiply  his  weUs  and  get  as  large  a  share  as  possible 
of  the  underlying  oil  ix>ol  which  his  neighbors  were  sucking  up ; 
the  lack  of  handling  facilities,  resulting  in  prodigal  waste ;  tibie 
apparent  instability  of  the  whole  business,  which  was  hourly 
expected  to  vanish,  and  in  many  instances  did  vanish  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  appeared — all  this  conspired  to  make  the  oil  re- 
gions a  pandemonium  of  excitement  and  confusion,  and  the  sim- 
ple statement  of  a  man's  connection  with  oil  was  a  severe  blow  to 
his  credit.  The  refining  of  oil  at  this  early  x>eriod  was  on  a  basis 
but  little  better  than  that  of  its  production.  Processes  were 
extremely  crude,  and  their  product  would  to-day  be  unmerchant- 
able for  illuminating  purposes.  Still  the  demand  for  it  was  great 
and  growing,  and  refineries  multiplied.    The  competent  and  the 
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inoompetent  rushed  mto  the  bnsineBS  in  ahoals,  until  the  refining 
capacity  of  the  oonntry  was  more  than  three  times  the  demand 
for  eonsnmption.  Beaotion,  failures,  and  demoraliBation  were 
the  ineTitable  consequences. 

The  refiners  recognized  the  dangerous  and  demoraliied  con- 
dition into  which  the  excessiye  capacity  of  the  refineries  had 
brought  them.  The  world  would  take  only  so  much  refined  oil 
as  it  needed  for  immediate  consumption,  and  no  more ;  and  the 
manufactured  article,  unlike  the  crude,  could  not  be  stored  for 
any  length  of  'time.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  correct  this 
•evil  of  overproduction,  through  pools  and  running  arrangements, 
restricting  capacity;  but  pools  were  broken,  and  agreements 
were  ineffectual,  until  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  oil  business  was 
readied.  By  this  time  bankruptcy  had  overtaken  a  large  portion 
of  the  refining  interest,  and  was  threatening  alL  Such  in  gen- 
eral was  the  situation  out  of  which  was  developed  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  as  a  necessity,  to  arrest  the  conditions  which  were 
driving  all  connected  with  the  business  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
To  limit  production  was  impossible.  The  extent  of  the  oil-field 
was  a  matter  of  conjecture,  while  the  number  of  persons  who 
would  engage  in  boring  wells  and  in  prospecting  for  new  terri- 
tory was  without  limit.  Leaving  production,  therefore,  to  take 
care  of  itself,  the  labors  of  the  Standard  Company  were  concen- 
trated upon  the  refining  interest,  with  the  object  of  stopping  the 
disastrous  overproduction  of  the  manufactured  products.  With- 
out entering  into  the  details  of  their  progress, — how  the  princi- 
pal refining  interests  were  first  united  under  the  management  of 
the  Standard  Company,  and  how  others  gradually  came  into 
cooperation,  whilst  those  less  hopeful  of  the  future  of  the  busi- 
ness were  bought  out  for  money;  how  indigibly  located  or 
poorly  equipped  refineries  were  dismantled  and  others  better 
adapted  to  their  purposes  were  improved, — it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  their  success  was  such  as  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of 
their  broad  plans  and  to  establish  the  superiority  of  their  busi- 
ness methods.  It  did  more  than  this.  It  demonstrated  that, 
under  such  firm  and  intelligent  control,  the  oil  business  had  pos- 
sibilities which  the  doubting  ones  and  the  public  generally  had 
not  seen,  and  this  demonstration  was  followed  by  an  antagonism 
to  the  company  such  as  all  great  and  successful  organisations 
have  to  meet.  How  these  possibilities  have  been  developed  is 
indicated  by  the  facts  that  a  day's  work  of   the   Standard 
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Company  at  thiB  time  inyolyes,  among  other  things^  the  hand- 
ling of  more  than  60,000  barrels  of  oil,  the  patting  together  of 
ninety  tons  of  tank  iron,  and  the  making  of  100,000  tin  eans, 
holding  Ave  gallons  of  refined  oil  each,  and  25,000  oak  barrels, 
to  hoop  which  requires  150  tons  of  iron. 

But^  while  a  commanding  position  in  refining  was  thns  being 
won,  the  Standard  managers  were  equally  aotiye  in  the  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  departments  of  the  bosinees.  Under  their 
direction  tlie  process  of  refining  was  improYcd  more  nqndly  than 
ever  before.  Oils  grew  better,  cheaper,  and  more  nnifomi,  and 
as  the  problems  of  distribution  were  grasped  and  solved,  the 
maiket  for  these  products  widened  continuidly.  In  a  word,  the 
phenomenal  genius  for  organisation,  which  all  concede  to  the 
Standard,  produced  its  natural  results  throughout  the  entire 
business,  and  from  being  one  of  the  most  irregular  and  unprofit- 
able of  American  industries,  oil  refining  and  selling  became 
thoroughly  systematised ;  and  in  the  train  of  system  f oUowed 
economy  and  success. 

The  question  of  oil  transportation  and  storage  early  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Standard  corporation.  At  tiie  outset  the 
metiiods  of  carrying  oil  were  as  primitiye  as  might  be.  Imper^ 
feet  barrels  carried  on  wagons  were  jolted  to  and  fro  over  the 
corduroy  roads  which  connected  the  wells  with  the  streams, 
where  rafts  and  flatboats  received  them  for  further  laborious 
transportation.  Witii  such  methods  as  these  and  the  universal 
erase  for  well-boring,  it  is  small  wonder  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  tiie  oil  brought  to  the  surface  had  to  soak  back  into  the 
earth  or  float  oft  throu^  the  water-courses  of  the  vicinity.  This 
condition  of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Bailroads 
were  built>  tank-cars  invented,  and  flmilly,  in  1865,  iron  pipes 
began  to  be  laid  to  bring  the  oil  from  the  wells.  During  the  ten 
years  following  a  number  of  pipe  line  companies  were  oi^ianiaed 
for  running  and  storing  the  crude  liquid.  Each  company 
covered  certain  territory,  and  producers  availed  themselves  of 
tiie  pipe-line  facilities.  Each  producer  received  a  certificate  of 
deposit  for  his  oil,  redeemable  in  oil  at  any  time  on  payment 
of  storage  charges.  These  certificates,  which  were  not  nego- 
tiable, were  influenced  somewhat  in  value  by  the  pecuniary 
standing  of  tiie  company,  but  more  particulariy  by  the  nature 
of  the  territory  the  pipe-line  company  covered;  it  was  like  the 
old  State  bank  currency.    Outside  iit  its  particular  territory  a 
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pipe-line  certifioate  was  at  a  diseoont  In  1877,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  consolidated  these  varions  organizations  under 
its  own  oontrol  as  the  United  Pipe  Lines.  The  resolt  is  that 
to-daj  an  oil  certifleate,  like  a  greenbaek,  ia  as  good  in  one  purt 
of  the  ooimtry  as  in  another,  and  can  be  negotiated  at  anj  of  onr 
eommersial  centers.  These  certificates  are  practically  the  oil  of 
eommeroe.  Under  the  piresent  system  the  collection  and  hand- 
ling of  omde  oil  is  as  nearly  pca:f  eot  as  it  can  be  made.  The 
company  rons  a  pipe  to  each  well,  even  to  the  most  nnimportant 
and  isolated,  without  charge  to  the  producer  for  the  accommo- 
dation, thus  enabling  him  to  dispense  with  all  local  storage.  It 
takes  oil  anywhere,  and  deliyers  it  at  any  raihroad  shipping 
point  in  the  oil  regions  which  the  holder  may  indicate,  and  all 
this  without  any  other  than  the  regular  storage  charges.  Still 
farther:  as  the  Pipe-line  certificates  are  uniformly  for  1,000 
barrels  each,  the  Standard,  for  the  accommodation  of  producers 
having  smaller  lots  to  dii^iose  of,  keeps  its  own  men  constantly 
"  at  the  front,^  ready  to  buy  any  such  lots  for  cash,  at  the  cur- 
rent market  price  for  larger  lots  ruling  at  the  oil  ezdhabges  on 
that  day.  This,  as  wiU  be  seen,  places  the  smallest  producer  on 
an  equaBty  with  the  largest  The  amount  of  oil  held  by  the 
United  Pipe  Lines  is  gauged  eyery  day,  and  once  each  month 
a  sworn  statement  is  sent  to  a  State  of&eial,  and  also  publicly 
posted  in  the  exchanges,  giving  the  quantity  and  location  of 
aU  oil  on  storage,  together  with  certain  other  particulars.  This 
eystem  precludes  all  possibiHiy  of  an  oyer-issue  of  certificates, 
and  warrants  their  integriiy.  During  the  year  just  passed 
the  United  Pipe  Lines  purchased  over  half  a  million  bands  to 
make  up  shortage  from  the  natural  shrinkage  of  the  oil  which 
they  held  on  storage. 

It  costs  4250,000  for  the  tankage  in  which  to  store  1,000,000 
barrels  of  petroleum,  or,  for  land  and  tanks  and  ineidentals, 
$900,000.  A  plot  of  one  hundred  acres  accommodates  only 
eighteen  tanks,  as  they  have  to  be  detached  and  trenches  dug 
around  them  to  provide  against  fire.  Cannon  are  kept  at  each 
tankage  station  to  perforate  the  tanks  when  on  fire,  so  as  to  let 
the  oil  out  into  the  ditches,  that  it  may  bum  gradually,  and  pre- 
vent overflow  and  still  greater  damage.  Most  of  the  firea  at  the 
tanks  are  caused  by  lightning.  Losses  of  this  kind,  for  the  oil 
only,  are  assessed  pro  rata  on  all  the  holders  of  certificates,  thus 
effecting  the  cheapest  and  best  kind  of  insurance.    Each  tank 
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has  a  eapaeitj  of  35,000  banelB,  and  the  lofls  of  this  amoant 
would  be  made  good  by  an  assessment  of  one-tentii  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  oil  at  present  stored. 

In  six  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  some  80,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  on  storage  with  the  United  Pipe  Lines.  To  pro- 
vide for  this  inerease'tiie  company  constmcts  an  average  of  one 
iron  tank  of  the  regular  capacity  every  day.  The  pipe  lines  are 
now  connected  with  abont  20,000  wells,  and,  in  addition  to  tiie 
4^000  nules  of  pipes  already  lef erred  to,  the  company  have  now 
in  operation  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  tronk  pipe  lines, 
running  from  the  oil  regions  to  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Oil  City, 
Bufbilo,  and  New  York,  and  is  rapidly  completing  trunk  lines 
to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  of  which  over  200  nules  are 
already  laid.  The  pumping  stations  along  these  trunk  lines 
are  about  twenty-five  miles  apart  At  each  are  two  or  more 
tanks,  one  of  which  is  being  emptied  while  another  is  being 
flUed.  A  six-inch  pipe  is  used,  which  can  deliver  16,000  barrels 
each  twenty-four  hours. 

These  brief  statements,  however,  give  only  an  outline  of  what 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  accomplished.  It  has  been  the 
instrument,  if  not  the  cause,  of  almost  the  whole  development 
of  the  oil  industry — production  excepted — during  the  last  de- 
cade ;  of  vastly  improving  and  bringing  to  uniformity  all  oil 
manuftictures?  of  cheapening  these  latter  to  an  unprecedented 
degree,  and  pushing  the  introduction  of  American  petroleum  to 
the  remotest  x>arts  of  the  earth ;  of  f  umislung  employment  to 
a  host  of  men  equal  in  number  to  the  standing  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  giving  an  impulse  of  prosperity  to  every 
locality  in  which  its  operations  are  conducted.  It  has  probably 
had  less  trouble  with  its  enormous  laboring  force  than  any  other 
corporation  of  comparable  importance  in  the  world. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  facts  it  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  have  been  entitled 
in  some  degree  to  public  commendation  for  what  it  has  aooom- 
plished,  and  the  beneficial  results  produced — not  that  it  has  any 
claim  on  the  score  of  philanthropy.  It  has  not*  It  was  organized 
and  is  operated  to  do  in  the  best  manner  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  business.  But  the  fact  that  philanthropy  is  not  the 
mainspring  of  its  corporate  action  cannot  destroy  the  other  ftust 
that  great  public  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  Standard's  worik ; 
greater,  unquestionably,  than  could  ever  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  even  equal  capital  and  equivalent  energy,  divided 
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between  a  sooire  or  a  hundred  duoonneoted  and  nnMendly  organ- 
laationa.  In  place,  hoirever,  of  the  approbation  which  has  been 
referred  to,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  for  some  yean  been  the 
target  for  nnlimited  abuse  and  misrepresentation.  The  reasons 
for  this  lie  partly  on  the  sorf ace.  No  great  enterprise  was  ever 
carried  through  without  interference  with  somebody  or  some- 
thing. Hie  choicest  field  cannot  always  be  saved  from  the  ad- 
▼anoing  railroad;  yet  no  one,  save  perhaps  the  owner  of  the 
property,  will  insist  that  railroads  should  not  be  built.  The  par- 
alleAiBm  does  not  need  elaboration  to  indicate  the  origin  of  much 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Standard.  But  this  company  is  at  least 
the  equivalent  of  arailroad  in  importance,  and  if  its  progress  had 
worked  actual  hardship  to  individuaU  it  could  not  be  justly  con- 
demned therefor.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  less  of  such  hardships 
can  be  charged  upon  the  Standard  than  upon  most  corporations. 
In  all  its  thousands  of  miles  of  pipe-laying  no  right  of  eminent 
domain  has  ever  been  exercised,  but  every  foot  of  the  right  of 
way  has  been  purchased  by  agreement  with  the  land-owners.  So, 
too,  in  consolidating  its  refining  interests,  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  the  company  did  not  pay  full  value  for  what  it  received. 
Amongst  the  enemies  of  the  Standard  were  men  whose  hard- 
ships were  wholly  of  their  own  making.  They  were  the  men 
who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  combination,  when  all  refiners  were  in- 
vited to  ally  themselves  with  it,  and  take  Standard  stock  to  the 
amount  of  the  agreed  valuation  of  their  property,  were  ready 
enough  to  sell,  but  preferred  money  to  stock,  and  after  getting 
their  price  congratulated  themselves  on  being  wiser  than  '^  the 
visionaries,"  who  were  risking  everything  on  the  practicability  of 
their  undertaking  and  the  continuation  of  the  oil  supply.  When, 
however,  the  hopes  of  these  visionaries  were  more  than  realized, 
the  cautious  sellers  for  cash  became  unhappy,  and  finally  cried 
out,  not,  however,  against  their  own  mistakes,  but  against  this 
dangerous  monopoly  which  had  wrested  their  property  from 
them.  There  was  no  lack  of  unsuccessful  oil-men,  sensational 
writers,  and  persons  with  grievances,  to  help  give  utterance  to  the 
anti-Standard  cry.  The  bitterest  grievances  were  those  of  the 
small  refiners,  whose  real  complaint  was  that  the  Standard,  with 
its  improved  processes  and  immense  product,  had  too  greatiy 
cheapened  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  refined  oiL 
As  it  would  not  do,  however,  for  them  to  complain  that  the  pub- 
lic was  getting  its  oil  too  low,  they,  too,  raised  a  clamor  against 
the  '^  monopoly."  A  class  of  politicians,  adopting  what  is  known 
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amongst  thenuselyefl  as  ^'  tlie  Anti-Monopoly  raeket,"  ware  anx- 
ioiis  to  inflame  tiie  public  mind  against  all  large  ooipontions. 
The  Standard  seemed  most  vnlneralde.  It  oonld  not  be  denied 
Hiat  it  was  a  corporation,  that  it  was  rich,  busy,  and  little  given 
to  talk;  and  as  it  paid  no  attention  to  attacks,  its  enemies  in- 
sisted that  this  was  a  gnilty  silence.  The  public  ear  was  gradnally 
gained  by  frequent  repetitions  of  uncontradicted  calumny,  and 
several  respectable  journals  and  magazines  lent  themselves,  in 
ezoosable  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  .the  case,  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  same.  The  Standard  came  to  be  referred  to  and 
popularly  pictured  as  a  giant  monopoly,  a  monster  of  iniquity,  a 
erosher  of  the  innocent  and  helpless,  a  corrupter  of  railroads, 
and  a  stealthy  foe  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  effect  of 
all  this  was  sought  to  be  heightened  by  a  flavor  of  mystery  and 
terror.  The  officers  of  the  company  were  likened  to  the  tyrants 
of  old,  and  their  private  offices  to  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
Inquisition — and  the  public  listened,  and  felt  its  hair  rise  with 
horror. 

Meanwhile  the  Standard  was,  as  usual,  attending  strictly  to  its 
legitimate  business, — refining  and  selling  oil,  and  employing  its 
great  resources  in  the  woi^  of  increasing  storage  facilities  rap- 
idly enough  to  save  the  producers  from  the  loss  of  their  oil: 
but  to  its  accusers  it  made  no  answer.  Whether  its  indifference 
to  public  accusations  was  the  best  course  under  the  drcomstances, 
it  would  be  fruitless  to  discuss.  Perhaps  it  was,  as  all  calumny 
eventually  dies  of  itself.  And  in  the  oil  regions,  where  the  hos- 
tile feeling  had  its  birth,  it  is  indeed  practically  at  an  end. 
Many,  however,  may  still  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Standard 
on  Company  is  not  the  monster  that  it  has  been  represented ; 
that  it  has  never  had  a  contract  with  a  railroad  company  which 
a  fiur-minded  man  could  pronounce  to  be  against  public  policy, 
good  morals  or  good  business  principles;  that  it  has  never 
broken  an  agreement  nor  committed  an  act  of  treachery ;  that 
it  is  not  a  speculator  nor  a  manipulator  of  speculative  prices,  as 
has  been  so  often  charged ;  that  it  is  not  a  monopoly,  and  never 
can  become  one,  despite  its  present  great  preponderance  in  the 
trade ;  in  short,  that  this  great  bugbear  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  organization  of  laborious,  painstaking  men,  who,  with 
great  abilities  and  great  opportunities,  have  made  a  great  success 
by  legitimate  means,  in  a  legitimate  business. 

J.  N.  Camdsn. 
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MR.  WELCH. 

"'WlMDoe  sad  what  tat  thov,  «zeer*Ue  ahape  f" 

—  PaBADISI  LO0T. 

Thb  institQtioii  of  which  we  speak  (and  it  is  right  to  speak 
of  it  as  an  institation,  for  it  is  very  maoh  more  than  a  corpora- 
tion) has  nothing  fmalogons  to  it  in  the  other  institutions  of  this 
oonntry;  and  still  less  .analogous  is  it  to  the  lostLtntLons  of  any 
other  eonntry.  On  this  aoconnt  the  idea  of  it  is  not  readily 
grasped  by  the  ayerage  citizen ;  he  does  not  obtain  a  partacu- 
loriy  intelligent  or  diseriminating  view  of  it;  he  hears  a  few 
things  and  draws  a  condnsion,  which  oondnsion  may  stand 
with  a  greater  or  lass  degree  of  permanence,  aooording  as  his 
mind  may  be  nndistnrbed  on  the  subject  further,  or  something 
of  a  more  forcible  character  than  he  has  yet  heard  comes  before 
him,  and  he  makes  a  new  estimate.  In  speaking  in  this  way  of 
the  citizen  it  is  implied  that  the  press  is  not  well  informed 
on  this  sabject.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  certainly  an 
interesting  and  sensational  thing,  and  a  fitting  subject  for  press 
comment;  but  it  has  so  many  sides  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
more  than  a  fragment  at  any  one  time,  and  the  most  general  or 
central  facts  pertaining  to  it  newspaper  men  wiU  no  doubt  uni- 
yersaUy  agree  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  penetration. 

It  there  was  ever  anything  in  this  country  that  was  bolted 
and  barred,  hedged  round,  covered  over,  shielded  before  and  be- 
hind,in  itsdf  and  in  all  its  approaehee,  with  secrecy,  that  thing 
is  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  energies  of  Congress,  of 
State  legislatures,  of  criminal  and  dvil  courts,  of  special  and 
general  investigating  committees,  of  corporate,  journalistic  and 
private  enterprise,  have  been  expended  in  investigating  this 
sntgect  As  a  result  there  are  tomes  of  literature  that  are 
rather  appalling  to  look  upon,  and  to  investigate  the  investi- 
gations becomes  a  work  of  considerable  arduousness.  In  the 
mass  of  literature  produced,  however,  is  illustrative  evidence 
that  can  be  succinctly  set  forth,  and  from  which  important  con- 
clusions very  naturally  follow. 

There  is  a  lateral  but  important  branch  of  this  subject  which 
may  as  well  be  briefly  referred  to  here,  but  which  would  well 
admit  of  an  extended  amplification  and  development.  There  is 
a  growing  sentiment  in  this  country  unfavorable  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  enormous  fortunes  in  single  hands,  and,  as  the  reverse 
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of  thiB|  there  is  a  dispositioii  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  poe- 
sessed  of  enormous  fortunes,  or  who  are  in  the  way  to  aoqnire 
them,  to  strengthen  themselyes  against  the  feeling  hostile  to 
them.  This  oannot  be  done  in  any  other  way  so  eff eetiYely  as  by 
multiplying  the  holders  of  the  enormous  fortunes,  and  enlisting 
the  xeal  of  their  followers.  By  their  power  in  the  press,  in  tiie 
national  and  in  State  legislatures,  in  the  courts,  in  official  life,  in 
politioal  parties,  in  social  ramifications,  in  literature,  in  the  pul- 
pit, we  see  developed  a  body  of  opinion  which  comes  to  be  a 
part  of  the  national  life,  and  the  sentiment  which  aims  to  dis- 
lodge it  is  reprobated  as  communism  or  revolution,  to  be  sup- 
pressed summarily. 

The  source  of  this  spirit  is  not  in  the  walks  of  conmieroe  as 
they  have  been  known, — mercantile,  banking,  shipping,  manu- 
facturing,— but  in  that  relation  which  a  class  bears  to  the 
public,  wherein  the  public  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  of^ces  of  this  dass  in  such  spirit  and  such  manner  as  it 
chooses  to  render  them,  unchecked  by  the  competition  which 
governs  ordinary  commercial  relations,  and  so  amenable  only 
to  a  public  sentiment  which  has  not  found  out  how  to  assert 
itself  effectively.  Railroad  transportation  and  telegraphic  trans- 
portation, in  connection  with  the  enormous  landed  interests 
which  go  with  the  former,  are  the  chief  sources  of  fortunes  that 
are  a  menace  to  liberty. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  taken  very  high  rank  among 
the  powers  built  on  transportation  to  which  I  refer.  Its  name 
does  not  imply  that  its  power  is  built  on  transportation,  and 
that  it  is  a  transportation  power ;  the  name  suggests  commerce 
purely,  and  as  commerce  implies  competition,  thd  idea  is  not 
readily  seized  that  its  power  is,  first,  of  transportation  and 
non-competitive ;  and,  second,  of  commerce — the  latter  subsid- 
iary to  the  former. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  preceded  the  east  and  west  trunk 
lines  in  diminating  competition  from  tranf^rtation,  and  while 
these  were  still  warring  in  their  general  business,  the  former 
had  brought  competition  in  oil  freights  practically  to  an  end. 
What  is  more,  the  Standard  became  praotioaUy  a  dictator  to  the 
railroads  of  their  relations  to  petroleum, — not  in  terms,  indeed, 
and  in  an  arbitrary  way,  but  in  a  genial  and  conciliating  one. 

The  Standard  has  occupied  the  felicitous  position  of  being  a 
transportation  power  that  dealt  and  speculated  in  the  com- 
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moditj  it  trangported,  and  a  oommerdal  bodj  that,  with  full- 
ness of  knowledge,  was  gnardian  and  dictator  (qualified  as  in  the 
preceding  paragraph)  of  the  transportation  of  its  oommodily. 
Those  who  were  placed  at  disadvantage  by  this  donble  reUtion 
of  the  Standard  to  petrolemn,  were  refiners  attempting  to  do 
a  purely  oommeroial  bnginess  in  connection  with  it,  hiring  their 
transportation  as  commercial  firms  ordinarily  do ;  speculators 
in  cmde  oil  in  the  oil  region,  who  would  have  desired  greatly 
to  know  the  relation  the  article  they  were  interested  in  bore 
to  transportation  to  the  world's  markets;  and  merchants  or 
speculators,  or  both,  in  refined  oil,  who  had  a  relation  to  it 
after  it  left  the  hands  of  the  transporter  and  refiner  for  dis- 
tribution in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  full  and  ezdusiye 
knowledge  has,  perhaps,  had  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  do  than 
advantages  in  transportation  rates,  in  assisting  the  Standard 
people  to  absorb  the  business,  as  it  enabled  them  to  act  with 
great  confidence  and  boldness  in  the  regular  channels  of  the 
trade,  while  others  could  only  act  timidly  and  falteringly. 
Some  people  love  to  dwell  on  the  foresight,  energy,  enterprise, 
and  ability  shown  by  the  Standard  in  what  it  has  accom- 
plished, and  point  to  the  company  as  a  monument  of  all  these 
qualities.  Let  any  set  of  business  men  not  above  the  aver- 
age in  business  characteristics  obtain  more  favorable  rates  of 
transportation  of  an  entire  commodity  than  anybody  else;  let 
others  be  constantly  misled  about  what  the  favored  ones  are 
paying,  and  let  it  be  a  speculative  commodity  subject  to  wide 
fluctuations,  with  transportation  at  times  a  factor  as  important, 
or  more  important,  than  the  first  cost  of  the  article  and  its  prep- 
aration for  consumers :  could  they  not  drive  others  out  of  the 
business,  and  occupy  it  in  all  its  branches,  or  nearly  all,  how- 
ever extensive  these  branches  might  be  t  A  belief  has  prevailed 
very  widely  through  the  petroleum  trade  for  some  years  that 
half  of  the  Standard  profits  have  been  derived  from  fluctua- 
tions }  that  is,  were  of  the  nature  of  speculative  proflts,  and 
were  not  an  ordinary  mercantile  proflt  at  alL 

The  Standard's  advantages  in  fluctuations  are  extraordi- 
nary. Its  position  gives  it  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
trade.  It  can  buy  crude,  and  sell  it  out  both  as  crude  and 
refined;  it  can  sell  crude  ''short";  it  is  able  to  withhold  and 
has  withheld  supplies  from  foreign  markets,  while  things  were 
ripening  for  an  advance,  and  it  has  sold  largely  ahead  pre- 
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vioos  to  ft  fyi,  and  ham  practioed  the  tMtios  of  the  '^ahort* 
sales  on  the  refined  oil  mai^et  Aside  from  the  natoial  fLnetn- 
ations,  which  it  is  in  the  best  position  to  observe^  there  is  its 
own  power  of  manipnlationy  which  a  mere  oontemplation  of  its 
position  reveals. 

Another  sonroe  of  extraordmaiy  profit  has  been  nsed  by  it 
Bailroad  proprietors  have  done  business  at  a  loss,  the  Stand- 
ard standing  by  and  getting  a  benefit  from  the  loss;  and  in 
the  powers  which  the  Standard  has  shown  of  inducing  the 
railroads  to  do  bnsiness  at  a  loss  they  have  certainly  been 
better  drenmstanoed  at  times  than  if  it  had  had  resting  upon 
itself  a  peooniary  responsibility  in  moving  oil  by  rail  from  the 
oil  region  to  tiie  eastern  sea-board. 

The  following  propositions,  showing  the  relations  of  the 
Standard  to  transportation,  are  established  by  ofllcial  records. 
They  are  mostly  drawn  from  tiie  printed  proceedings  of  the 
Hepbnm  Legislatiye  Investigating  Committee  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  1879  and  1880.  From  exhibits,  pages  418,  573, 180, 
176, 470, 478,  621,  512,  514 ;  from  testimony,  pages  3898,  3689, 
3705,  3472,  3475,  3664,  3666,  6669. 

A.  That  it  has  been  its  aim  to  make  the  business  non«com- 
petitive  through  control  of  transportation. 

B.  That  raUroad  managers  have  cooperated  ^vith  it  in  this 
aim. 

0,  That  success  has  attended  it  in  this,  not  in  every  respect 
and  at  all  times,  but  enough  to  throw  the  business  into  its 
hands. 

The  following  minor  propositions  are  closely  related  with  the 
foregoing  and  are  equally  educed  from  the  ofllcial  records : 

a.  That  its  relation  to  railroad  transportation  out  of  the  oil 
country  has  enabled  it  to  drive  competitors  out  of  business  as 
shippers  and  refiners  of  petroleum. 

6.  That  the  railroad  managers  have  shown  no  consciousness 
of  committing  an  act  adversely  aflP eoting  puMic  interests. 

In  proof  of  these  propositions,  we  have  the  following  docu- 
mentary evidence : 

Fint  Four  contracts  of  January  18, 1872,  between  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Bailroad  Company,  the  Erie  Bail- 
way  Company,  and  tiie  Pennisylvania  Bailroad  Company,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Bailway  Company,  and  the  South 
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ImproYement  Company.    In  these  four  oontraote  the  following 
passages  appear: 

'*  6.  To  ehttge  to  all  other  paartiefl  for  the  transporletioa  of  petroleum  and 
its  prodnete,  ratee  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  gross  rates  above 
speeifted;  and  should  at  amy  time  anj  less  rate  be  ohaiged  diceetly  or  In- 
direetlj,  either  hy  mj  of  rebate^  eommissiony  allowanoesy  or  upon  any 
pretext  whatsoeYeri  the  same  rednetionper  barrel  shall  be  made  to  the  parfy 
hereto  of  the  first  part,  from  the  net  rates  provided  for  them,  on  all  trans- 
portation for  them  during  the  period  for  which  rednetion  shall  be  made  to 
others." 

"  Abtiolb  Foxtbth.  And  it  is  hereby  further  coTenanted  and  agreed  by  uod 
between  the  parties  hereto,  that  the  parfy  hereto  of  the  second  part  shall  at 
all  times  oo-operate,  as  fiur  as  it  legally  may,  with  the  party  hereto  of  the 
first  part»  to  maintain  business  of  the  party  hereto  of  the  first  part  against 
loss  or  injury  by  competition,  to  the  end  that  the  party  hereto  of  the  first 
part  ma>y  keep  np  a  remnneratiTo,  and  so  a  foU  and  regular  business,  and  to 
that  end  stiall  lower  or  raise  the  gross  rates  of  transportation  OTer  its  rail- 
roads and  connections,  so  far  as  it  legally  may,  for  such  times  and  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  overcome  such  competition.  The  rebates  and 
drawbacks  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  be  raried  pmi  jmmmi  with  the 
gross  rates." 

The  Sonth  Improvement  Company  was  an  organization 
designed  to  accomplish,  and  by  abont  the  same  parties,  what  the 
Standard  combination  subsequently  accomplished. 

Bwmd.  Contract  of  March  1,  1875,  with  the  Erie  Bailway 
Company,  and  of  January  1, 1876,  with  the  New  York  Centnd 
and  Hu^lon  River  Railroad  Company,  determining  the  relation  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  with  the  terminal  facilities  of  these 
railroad  companies  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  former  notes  that  the  Weehawken  oil  yards  (belonging 
to  the  Erie  Company)  are  in  full  and  complete  possession  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  possession  is  further  given 
and  conilrmed  by  this  contract  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
to  do  the  business  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  at  these  yards 
in  the  name  of  the  latter  company,  and  assume  the  charge  and 
collection  of  freight  and  charges  on  all  oil  transported  to  the 
port  of  New  York  over  the  Erie  Railway,  and  is  to  be  paid  five 
cents  per  barrel  by  the  Erie  Company  for  doing  this  business, 
the  latter  company  not  to  be  subject  to  risk  on  the  oil  after 
arrival  and  delivery  at  the  yards.  These  points,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  leasing  of  the  docks,  also  appear  in  the  contract 
of  April  17, 1874. 
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The  contract  with  the  N.  Y.  G.  &  H.  R.  B.  Company  places 
the  tenninal  facilitiefi  of  that  company  in  complete  poesesaion 
of  the  Standard,  which  is  consequently  to  handle  all  the  oil 
received,  taking  the  responsibility  of  loss  by  fire  after  it  is 
deliyered  into  its  possession.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  contract^ 
however,  abont  the  Standard  collecting  charges  and  freights  in  the 
name  of  the  railroad  company,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Erie  Com- 
pany. The  Standard  is  to  provide  means  of  taking  care  of  oil 
as  received,  and  delivering  it  to  consignees.  In  consideration  of 
these  services  to  the  railroad  company,  the  Standard  is  to  receive 
ten  per  centum  of  the  rate  fixed  from  time  to  time  for  the  trans- 
portation of  crude  petroleum  and  the  refined  products,  on  every 
barrel  transported  for  the  Standard,  and  for  those  authorita- 
tively represented  by  it. 

Third.  Agreements  of  April  17,  1874,  with  the  Erie  Railway 
Company,  and  the  A.  &  G.  W.  Railway  Company,  and  of 
August  1, 1875,  with  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  Company,  and  the 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway  Company,  give  conditions  pertaining  to 
transportation,  but  state  that  the  rates  should  be  adjusted  and 
fixed  from  time  to  time,  by  agreement,  between  officers  of  the 
Standard  and  of  the  railroads ;  that  the  latter  shall  charge  the 
former  at  no  time  prices  higher  than  the  lowest  net  rates  paid 
by  any  other  shippers  to  other  railroads.  In  the  case  of  the 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.,  and  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  companies,  if  the  Standard 
pays  more  than  to  a  competing  road,  or  than  another  shipper 
pays  to  these  roads  or  a  competing  road,  the  Standard  shall  be 
refunded  the  excess  with  interest ;  and  if  the  Standard  pays  a 
competing  road  more,  the  excess  shall  be  paid  to  these  roads 
with  interest.  The  Standard  itself,  through  an  associated  firm, 
was  furnishing  transportation  tanks  on  cars  of  its  own,  and 
on  railroad  cars,  and  receiving  from  the  railroads  for  so  doing 
so  much  per  mile  in  the  former  case,  and  so  much  per  trip  in  the 
latter  case,  and  taking  the  risk  of  fire  and  loss  of  oil,  except  from 
the  wrecking  of  cars.  The  Erie  Company,  in  this  contract,  agreed 
to  make  the  surrender  of  the  Weehawken  docks,  covered  by  oon- 
tract  of  March  1,  1875,  referred  to  on  a  preceding  page,  first 
putting  buildings,  erections,  and  appurtenances  in  good  repair. 

About  this  time  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  the 
trunk  lines  from  the  oil  regions  to  the  sea-board  for  a  division 
of  the  tonnage  of  oil,  the  division  to  be  made  by  the  Standard, 
this  arrangement  being  independent  of  prices  that  might  be 
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Taling  for  transportation.  We  find  an  exchange  of  letters, 
dated  Philadelphia^  October  17, 1877,  between  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Standard  and  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.    The  former  writes : 

"  That  yoa  ihall  allow  to,  and  pay  ns,  weekly,  saeh  oomiDisaion  on  our 
own  shipments  and  the  ehipments  wMoh  we  may  eontrol,  as  may  be  agreed 
to  by  your  company  and  the  other  tronk  lines  from  time  to  time ;  this 
oommission,  it  is  understood,  has  for  the  present  been  fixed  at  ten  per  eent. 
upon  the  rate,  and  shall  not  be  fixed  at  a  less  percentage,  except  by  mntnal 
agreement  of  your  company  and  onrs  —  provided,  that  no  other  shipper  of  oil 
by  your  line  shall  pay  less  than  the  rate  fixed  for  ns  before  snch  commission 
is  deducted ;  and  no  commission  shall  be  allowed  any  other  shipper  unless  he 
shall  guarantee  and  furnish  yon  snch  quantity  of  oil  for  shipment  as  will, 
after  deduction  of  commission  allowed  him,  realize  to  you  the  same  amount 
of  profit  you  reaUse  from  our  trade.** 

President  Scott  replies  that  what  is  proposed  **  is  satisfactory, 
the  provisions  of  which  shall  be  dnly  carried  ont." 

Fourth.  I  am  only  able  to  adduce  one  specific  agreement  as 
to  transportation  rate  paid  by  the  Standard  to  the  railroads. 
Taking  effect  June  1, 1879;  the  rate  on  crude  oil  from  the  Brad- 
ford field  to  New  York  was  twenty  cents  per  barrel,  with 
corresponding  rates  from  other  fields,  and  on  refined  oil  On 
August  1st  the  Bradford  crude  rate  was  reduced  to  fifteen  cents 
per  barrel  The  nominal  rate,  from  the  Bradford  field  to  New 
York,  as  given  to  the  public,  was  reduced,  in  May  of  that  year, 
from  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents  to  eighty-five  cents  per  barreL 
The  public  had  no  further  intimation  of  a  drop  in  the  rate  until 
it  was  announced,  June  23d,  that  the  rate  was  reduced  from 
eighiy-five  cents  per  barrel  to  thirty  cents  per  barreL  The 
reduction  was  made  known  to  the  Standard,  which,  before  the 
public  knew  there  was  a  drop,  was  selling  refined  oil  enormously 
to  foreign  markets  for  future  delivery.  The  ostensible  reason 
for  the  reduction  of  the  rate  to  twenty  cents  and  fifteen  cents 
was  to  oppose  the  new  outlet  from  the  Bradford  field  to  the 
sea-board,  by  the  Tide-Water  Pix>e  Company  and  the  Beading 
BaUroad  Company.  The  offence  consisted  in  an  injury  to  the 
new  outlet,  and  this  Mr.  F.  B.  Gowan,  President  of  the  Bead- 
ing Bailroad  Company,  pronounced  before  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  Commerce,  at  Washington,  January  27, 1880,  to 
be  '^  a  criminal  conspiracy  of  the  most  dangerous  character";  in 
an  injury  to  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads,  as  the  rates  were 
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not  advanced  until  April  1, 1880,  abont  seventeen  million  barrels 
being  moved  to  the  sea-board  at  the  reduced  rate,  which  was  esti* 
mated  by  Mr.  Gowan  to  be  only  abont  one-half  or  one-third  of 
the  cost }  and  to  foreign  purchasers  of  the  refined  oil  who,  while 
enormous  contracts  were  being  made,  had  no  knowledge  that 
the  transportation  rate  had  been  reduced.  The  reduction  oon- 
tinued  so  long  that  the  Standard  was  not  only  able  to  fill  its 
contracts,  but  was  able  to  accumulate  large  stocks  at  the  sea- 
board to  fill  contracts  after  the  rate  had  advanced. 

Fifth.  The  American  Transfer  Company  was  a  Standard 
organization,  which  at  one  time  was  a  pipe  company  in  the  oil 
country,  not  differing  in  general  character  from  other  pipe  Hues. 
When  they  were  all  absorbed  by  the  Standard  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  merged  with  the  others  into  the  United  Pipe  Lines^ 
and  to  have  become  part  of  that  system,  and  from  the  oil  coun- 
try stand-point  it  lost  its  identity,  and  made  no  report  to  the 
State  Government  at  Harrisburg,  as  pipe-lines  were  required  by 
law  to  do.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  retained  title,  or  attained 
it  subsequently,  to  pipes  connecting  the  United  system  with 
railroads;  at  Oil  City,  a  few  hundred  feet  of  pipe  across  the 
Allegany  Biver;  at  Glean,  less  than  a  mile;  at  Salamanca,  at 
Kane,  at  Pittsburg,  a  number  of  miles,  at  the  latter  place  some 
forty  miles,  substantially  parallel  to  a  railroad,  so  saving  rail- 
road transportation  to  that  poiut,  which  was  an  important 
refining  point,  particularly  for  the  Western  trade.  The  oil  pro- 
ducer supposed  that  the  pipeage  charge  of  twenty  cents  per  bsorel 
paid  for  transporting  from  his  wells  to  the  railroads  the  oil  he 
produced  and  sold,  and  it  did,  so  far  as  there  was  any  recognized 
fee  of  the  American  Transfer  Company.  On  February  15, 1878, 
however,  the  General  Manager  of  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany writes  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Pennoylvania  Bailroad 
Company : 

f  I  here  repeat  wh&t  I  once  stated  to  you,  and  which  I  asked  yota  to 
reoeiye,  and  treat  as  strictly  confidential,  that  we  have  been  for  many 
months  receiving  from  the  New  Tork  Central  and  Erie  Railroads  certain 
gams  of  money,  in  no  instance  less  than  twenty  cents  per  barrel  on  CTeiy 
barrel  of  crude  oil  carried  by  each  of  those  roads.  Cooperating,  as  we  are 
doingi  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  trunk  lines  in  every  effort  to 
secure  for  the  railroads  paying  rates  of  freight  on  the  oil  they  carry,  I  am 
constrained  to  say  to  you  that,  in  justice  to  tiie  interest  I  represent,  we 
should  receive  from  your  company  at  least  twenty  cents  per  barrel  on  each 
barrel  of  crude  oil  you  transport.  ...  I  make  this  proposition  with  the  full 
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«ipe«totion  that  it  ivill  be  MMptaUe  to  jour  oompmy ;  Imt,  wtth  tliA  vnder- 
stondiiig,  on  my  part,  that  in  to  doing  I  un  not  asking  m  mnoh  of  the  Penn- 
ejlTmnia  road  and  its  conneotionB  ae  I  liaTe  been,  and  am  leoeiYing,  of  tbe 
other  trunk  lines.'' 

The  reply  is  as  follows : 

''  Toor  fayor  of  February  15th  has  been  reeeiTed,  and  direetions  hafe 
been  giTen  to  allow  yon,  from  and  after  Febmary  1,  1878,  the  oommiMioii 
theveiB  aaked  for,  nntil  farther  notiee." 

The  Sooth  Improvement  contracts  were  published  shortly  after 
the  time  they  became  operative^  and  in  consequence  of  the  popular 
uprising  of  the  oil  comitry  were  at  once  annulled  by  the  Penn^l- 
▼ania  Legislatnre  through  its  control  of  the  charter  of  that  com* 
pany.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  contracts  with  the  New  York 
raihroads  of  April  17, 1874,  of  March  1, 1875,  of  August  1, 1875^ 
and  of  January  1, 1876,  until  the  year  1879,  when  the  Hepburn 
investigation  brought  them  to  light  The  Pennsylvania  Bail* 
road  Company's  letter  of  October  17,  1877,  and  the  American 
Transfer  Company's  letter  of  February  15,  1878,  were  brought 
out  by  an  investigation  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  part  of 
1879.  The  contracts  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  show 
ahready  no  apprentice  hand  in  the  business  of  establishing  draw- 
backs, and  this  business  is  believed  to  have  first  been  projected 
on  a  large  scale  at  Cleveland  about  the  year  1870,  when  the 
managing  director  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Bailroad  Company  put  capital  into  the  business  of  refining  undet 
the  management  of  the  men  who  have  since  made  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  From  that  time  onward  the  steps  to  success  were 
apparently  taken  with  ease.  The  failure  of  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  only  developed  the  fact  that  secrecy  was  a  factor 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Enterprises  in  the  oil  business  per- 
taining to  the  piping,  shipment  and  refining  of  oil,  with  the 
noteworthy  exception  of  the  Tide- Water  Pipe  Company,  started 
in  1879,  and  which  still  lives,  were  entered  into  as  other  enter- 
prises are  entered  into,  but  were  mostly  abandoned  in  bank- 
r^[>tcy  and  despair,  when  not  swallowed  up  by  the  i>ower  that  had 
obtained  an  administrative  relation  to  shipments  from  i>oint8  of 
production  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  seeing  this  i>oint 
we  see  the  essential  point  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Its 
success  has  been  a  personal  success  with  railroad  men  who  have 
proved  facile  to  its  desires,  and  on  this  its  claims  to  genius  and 
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nnwoiited  enterprise  must  rest ;  after  this,  with  ordinary  sagao- 
ity,  oomes  merely  an  accumulation  of  clerical  and  mechanical 
work.  The  pnbHc  mind  of  the  oil  country  and  of  the  oil  trade 
has  rebelled;  but,  with  railroad  facilities  representing  railroad 
capital  against  it,  it  has  been  like  an  imprisoned  bird  beating  its 
wings  against  the  iron  bars  that  confined  it.  Private  enterprises 
have  been  started,  and  anything  like  the  achievement  of  a  success- 
ful position  has  been  the  signal  for  an  onslaught  for  the  ruin  or 
the  possession  of  the  property.  The  ground  the  Standard  has  taken 
for  itself  must  not  be  trenched  upon.  Adverse  opinions  have  been 
fought  by  securing  possession  of  the  public  press  of  the  oil  coun- 
try, and  the  man  of  power  in  opposition  has  been  a  man  to  be 
conciliated  by  a  share  of  that  of  which  there  was  so  much. 
$40,315,609  of  exports  for  the  fiscal  year.  1881,  and  $61,789,438 
for  the  great  bull  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  one-quarter  to  one-third  more  for  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States,  show  sums  from  which  a  revenue  was 
to  be  drawn.  Its  plant  is  now  newspax>ers,  pipe-lines,  storage- 
tanks,  oil  country  and  Western  refineries,  trunk  pipe-lines,  oil- 
cars,  refined  oil  depots,  sea-board  refineries,  capitalized  at  over 
$100,000,000.  Does  this  illustrate  development  in  free  America 
from  a  small  beginning  at  Cleveland  twelve  years  agoT  The 
company  is  putting  its  hands  on  other  industries,  and  a  wider 
public  may  yet  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  it  than  is 
set  forth  in  this  article. 

John  C.  Welch. 
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MONET  IN  ELECTIONS. 


It  is  enoonraging  that  there  is  at  last  an  effort  to  stop  the 
assessment  of  Govermnent  employ^  for  i>olitical  funds ;  bnt  it 
shonld  not  be  forgotten  that  behind  such  assessments  is  the 
larger  faet  that  political  parties  require  great  sums  for  election 
purposes.  These  shameless  levies  are  in  tmth  rather  a  result  than 
a  cause  of  political  corruption.  That  appointed  of&ciaJs  are 
assessed  for  political  purposes  is  secondary  to  the  fact  that  elect- 
ive ofQcials  (or  others  for  them)  must  pay  r6undly  for  election. 
The  election  is  the  initial  point  in  our  political  system ;  and  so 
long  as  elections  are  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  money,  and  can- 
not be  gained  without  it,  no  subsequent  precautions  will  prevent 
corruption.  Popular  government  must  be  a  sham  and  a  fraud 
unless  the  i>opulisuT  will  alone  teUs  in  elections. 

It  has  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  come  to  this, — that  only  a 
rich  man,  or  a  man  who  expects  to  mske  money  illegitimately  out 
of  the  position,  can  afford  to  run  for  office.  The  American  prin- 
ciple, that  every  one  who  devotes  his  time  to  the  public  service 
should  be  fairly  compensated,  is  the  correct  one,  as  whoever 
observes  the  working  of  the  opposite  principle  in  such  govern- 
ments as  that  of  England  may  see ;  and  on  the  whole  we  pay  our 
officials  reasonably  welL  But  in  the  cases  of  many  electiva 
officers,  these  salaries,  minus  the  expenses  of  election,  leave  an 
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inadequate  remuneratioiif  or  nothing  at  alL  What  does  the  pay 
of  aUnited  States  senator  amonntto  as  compared  with  the  oost  of 
many  senatorial  elections  f  Or  take  even  the  Lower  Honse.  Some 
time  ago  a  rich  yonng  man  of  New  York  spent  between  eighty 
and  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  a  congressional  canyass.  He  was 
beaten,  and  the  newspapers  said  it  was  a  popular  rebuke  to  the 
attempt  of  a  rich  man  to  buy  place  with  mon^.  Perhaps  it 
was,  after  a  fashion;  for  his  opponent,  who  did  get  elected, 
spent  only  some  twenty-odd  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  recent  election  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and 
national  reputation,  running  for  Congress  in  New  York,  who 
had  virtually  no  opponent,  and  whose  election  was  certain, 
spent,  it  is  said,  ten  thousand  dollars  in  what  are  considered 
legitimate  expenses.  He  is  rich,  and  therefore,  although  there 
was  in  his  case  really  no  contest,  was  expected  to  contribute 
liberally  to  election  expenses.  In  another  case,  six  thousand 
dollars  was  spent  by  a  gentleman,  also  of  national  reputation, 
who  is  not  accounted  rich,  who  has  frequently  gone  through 
the  ordeal  of  elections,  who  spent  no  money  save  for  '^  legiti- 
mate'' purposes,  and  is  considered  a  careful  manager.  After 
the  election,  I  heard  the  friends  of  a  defeated  candidate  for 
Congress,  in  Brooklyn,  blaming  him  bitterly  for  having  made 
no  exertion.    He  only  spent  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Thus  it  is  in  large  cities.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  in  the 
large  cities  that  our  system  of  government  has  really  become 
most  coimpt.  Sparsely  settled  Nevada  is  notoriously  a  rotten 
borough,  and  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  other  new  States, 
ore  little  better.  And  perhaps,  for  the  most  flagrant  election 
corruption  we  must  go,  not  to  the  larg^  cities  with  their  masses 
of  proletariat  voters,  nor  yet  to  the  new  States  with  their  shift- 
ing populations,  but  to  the  older  agricultural  communities, 
where  population  is  most  stable,  and  the  voters  are  in  lai^^est 
jxroportion  of  '^ native  American"  stock.  There  is,  so  '^ practi- 
cal politicians''  say,  more  buying  of  votes  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  Long  Island — the  descendants  of  the  settlers  of  the 
colonial  times — than  there  is  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn ;  and  in 
sheer  and  flagrant  corruption  there  are  many  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  of  New  York  that  outdo  the  city. 

The  Thirteenth  Congressioual  District,  composed  of  Dutchess, 
Putnam,  and  Columbia, — long-settled  agricultural  counties,— has 
been  notorious  in  this  respect   Not  long  since  a  candidate  for  Con- 
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gress  spent  one  hnndred  and  fifty  thonsand  dollars  in  his  election, 
beating  a  competitor  who  spent  seventy-five  thonsand  dollars.  In 
this  district  substantial  farmers,  the  owners  of  even  five  and  six 
hundred  acres  of  valoable  land,  men  of  position  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods, are  said  habitually  to  sell  their  votes,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  custom  is  illustrated  by  a  story  of  a  candidate  who, 
going  into  a  country  village,  asked,  '^  How  many  voters  have  you 
in  this  township  f  ^'Four  hundred,"  was  the  reply.  ''Howmany 
of  them  are  floaters? " — i.  e.,  merchantable  voters — continued 
the  candidate.  ^'  Four  hundred,"  was  again  the  answer.  Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  a  branch 
of  which  has  recently  been  started  in  this  district,  such  a  stand 
was  made  against  this  corruption  in  the  recent  charter  election 
in  Poughkeepsie,  that  the  money  spent  in  buying  votes  was,  it  is 
said,  reduced  one-half,  and  four  persons  (of  whom  one  was  a 
deputy  sheriff  and  two  were  policemen)  were  arraigned  for 
bribery.  They  were  tried  before  a  judge  who  is  reputed  to 
have  spent  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  getting  his  place,  prose- 
cuted nominally  by  a  district  attorney  of  the  same  kind,  and 
counsel  for  the  defense  made  no  scruple  of  asking  how  many 
there  were  in  the  court-room  and  in  the  jury-box  who  had  not 
been  concerned  in  like  practices.  The  men  were  acquitted, 
though  nobody  seems  to  have  doubted  their  guilt. 

Illustrations  might  be  given  from  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  accumulate  illustrations  of  a  noto- 
rious f^iet  What  shows  most  significantly  how  deeply  the  virus 
of  corruption  is  eating  into  our  politicid  ^rstem,  is  that  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  the  use  of  money  in  elections  excites  com- 
ment, and  even  then  the  comment  can  hardly  be  called  reproba- 
tion, at  least  effective  reprobation.  The  prodigal  expenditure 
first  aUuded  to  excited  some  attention,  but  that  mainly  because 
it  was  a  by-election,  when  there  were  no  other  struggles  to  dis- 
tract. And  no  one  dreamed  of  sending  either  of  the  candidates 
to  the  penitentiary.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  reward  for  the  spend- 
ing of  a  fortune  in  influencing  the  voters  of  his  district,  the  loser 
was  sent  to  represent  the  American  republic  at  a  European  court, 
just  as  another  New  York  man,  who  had  himself  contributed  a 
moderate  fortune  to  the  Bepublican  corruption  fund  in  the  last 
Pnsidential  election,  and  had  induced  others  to  contribute,  had 
been  previously  rewarded  by  being  made  our  national  represent- 
ative to  the  IVendh  republic    So  the  Bepublican  who,  in  the 
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country  district  to  which  I  have  referred,  spent  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  losing  stmgi^e  with  a  Democrat  who  spent  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
^recover  his  usefulness"  as  €k>nimissioner  of  the  District  of 
€k>lumbia,  while  his  Inrother  got  a  contract  for  soldiers^  tomb- 
stones. 

This  is  natural  So  long  as  money  is  necessary  for  the  caiv 
lying  of  elections^  the  spending  of  money  will  be  deemed  laud- 
able, and  those  who  furnish  money  may  daim  what  successful 
parties  have  to  give.  As  to  where  the  money  comes  from,  that 
win  not  much  matter.  '' B^gars  cannot  be  choosers."  WhenMr. 
Garfield  wrote  the  ^'My  dear  Hubbell"  letter,  he  of  course  knew 
that  he  was  asking  a  ring  engaged  in  swindling  the  Govern- 
ment to  contribute  to  his  election;  when  Mr.  Arthur  went 
down-town  to  gather  in  an  hour  the  last  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  needed  to  carry  Indiana,  he  of  course  applied  to  those 
who  were  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  retention  of  power  by 
his  party.  If  Garfield  and  Arthur  had  been  too  ^  squeamish' 
to  take  such  money,  they  would  never  have  reached  the  Presi- 
dential chair.  Wai^iington  and  Jefferson  once  sat  there,  it  is 
true.  But  that  was  some  time  ago.  Even  Lincoln  had  to  trade 
off  Cabinet  places  to  get  there,  and  to  wink  at  the  robbery  of 
the  nation  when  mothers  were  sending  their  sons  to  die  for  her. 

The  most  suggestive  assessment  during  the  last  presidential 
election  was  that  levied  upon  the  New  York  police.  These 
policemen  are  appointed  by  a  commission  intended  to  be  non- 
jMotisan,  after  an  examination  as  to  competency,  and,  once 
appointed,  cannot  be  removed  except  upon  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  misconduct.  The  commission  at  the  time  of  the  last 
presidential  election,  was  composed  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  Here,  at  leasts  it  would  be  thought  political  assess- 
ments were  imi>ossible.  Yet  the  New  York  policemen  were 
assessed  for  political  purposes,  and  the  money  thus  raised  seems 
to  have  been  divided  between  the  two  parties.  Each  party 
wanted  money  so  badly,  that  it  was  willing  to  join  its  opponent 
in  plundering  and  dividing.  What  hope  for  preventing  politi- 
cal assessments  by  prohibition,  when  under  such  conditions 
political  assessments  can  be  levied  f 

Nor  can  we  hope  to  cure  corruption  by  mere  improvement  in 
administrative  machinery.  The  disease  is  deeper  seated.  Grow- 
ing inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  begets  a  tendency  to 
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political  oomiption  that  can  be  cnred  by  nothing  that  does 
not  go  to  the  causes  of  ineqnaliiy.  And  beyond  this,  we  have 
induced  cormption  by  extending  the  functions  of  government 
too  much  in  one  direction^  and  too  little  in  another. 

Our  absurd  attempt  to  ^'  protect  American  industry''  by  a 
tariff  brings  enormous  moneyed  interests  into  politics,  and,  from 
the  blackmailing  tide-waiter  to  the  wood-pulp  senator,  debauches 
the  public  service.  The  Federal  internal  revenue  system,  and  in 
large  part  the  revenue  systems  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, also  powerfully  foster  corruption,  while  minor  misuses  of 
governmental  power  tend  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  in  large  part  abandoned  to  corporations  the  true 
governmental  function  of  coining  money,  and  thus  raised  up  a 
power  of  corruption  whenever  their  interests  are  at  stake ;  and 
we  have  in  most  important  part  left  to  other  private  corporations 
the  true  governmental  function  of  opening  and  maintaining 
highways.  The  truth  of  the  axiom  that  '^  the  Government  must 
own  the  railroads,  or  the  railroads  will  own  the  Government," 
is  seen  in  every  Ainerican  State,  as  it  is  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
or  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Nevertheless,  any  reform  that  can  be  made  in  administration 
or  political  machinery  is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  clears  the 
way  for  more  radical  reforms.  Money  is  power, — power  of  all 
kinds;  and  in  normal  times  it  will  exert  its  x>ower  in  politics 
just  as  it  exerts  its  power  in  the  press,  and  even  in  the  Church. 
But  while  the  ''money  power"  wUl  alwa3rs  exert  an  influence 
upon  elections  in  whicJi  it  is  interested,  that  power  becomes  the 
greater  just  as  money  is  necessary  for  elections.  When  it 
requires  a  large  expenditure  for  any  candidate  te  be  elected, 
or  even  to  try  the  chances  of  election,  it  is  only  such  as  have 
money  of  their  own,  and  are  willing  to  thus  spend  it,  or  such  as 
win  make  engagements  with  those  who  have  money  to  spend, 
that  can  hope  for  election  or  really  become  candidates,  and  the 
popular  choice  is  restricted  to  the  rich  or  unscrupulous.  And 
wben  a  political  party  must  raise  large  sums  of  money,  it  must 
turn  to  those  who  have  money-interests  in  politics,  and  become 
to  that  extent  their  servant. 

We  have  laws  enough  against  bribery  in  elections;  but  laws 
against  bribery  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Pope's  buH  against 
the  oomet  THiere  some  "Vfant  to  buy  and  others  to  sell,  the 
bribery  goes  on  all  the  same.    Some  of  our  States  have  endeav- 
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ored  to  pievent  the  iUegitmuite  use  of  money  in  elections  by 
other  means.  The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instjEmoey 
requires  the  offioer-elect  to  swear  that  he  has  spent  no  money 
in  his  election,  save  for  certain  prescribed  purposes;  but  the 
frst  instance  of  this  requirement  having  any  effect  occurred 
in  the  last  Legislature,  when  a  senator  from  one  of  the  interior 
counties  confessed  inability  to  take  the  oath,  and  his  seat  being 
declared  vacant,  he  was  reelected  by  his  constituents  without 
any  illegitimate  use  of  money.  Perhaps  this,  and  the  fact  that 
proceedings  have  been  commenced  against  an  offtcer  who  did, 
as  is  averred,  falsely  take  the  oath,  indicate  a  rising  sentiment 
that  may  make  this  clause  something  more  than  a  dead  letter. 
But  the  prospect  is  hardly  hopefuL 

The  fkct  is,  that  the  illegitimate  expenses  of  elections  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  legitimate  expenses.  The  habit  of  raising 
and  using  money  for  improper  purposes  begins  in  the  raising 
and  using  of  money  for  proper  purposes.  To  prevent  the  one, 
it  is  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  other.  There  should  be 
no  necessary  election  expenses,  either  to  the  candidate  or  to 
those  who  support  him.  This  is  required  by  the  theory  of 
our  government.  In  that  theory  offtce  is  not  a  prize  to 
be  struggled  for,  but  a  public  service  to  which  the  citizens 
freely  elect  one  of  their  number,  and  for  which  any  citizen  is 
free  to  propose  another  citizen,  or  to  offer  himsalf.  Yet,  in 
making  it  a  costly  thing  to  run  for  office,  we  not  only  effect  a 
discrimioation  between  rich  and  poor  opposed  to  the  genius  of 
our  institutions;  we  do  worse— we  discriminate  against  the 
scrupulous,  in  favor  of  the  unscrupulous.  Here  is  the  root  of 
the  spoils  system :  In  our  elections,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  whole  governmental  structure,  we  treat  offices  as  things  to 
be  paid  for. 

To  make  poor  and  rich  alike  eligible  to  office,  to  prevent 
public  plunderers  having  an  advantage  over  honest  men,  to 
give  voters  freedom'  of  choice,  it  is  necessary  to  so  order  our 
elections  that  any  citizen  may  run  for  office  without  expense. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  point  that  elections  must 
be  inexpensive  to  give  freedom  of  choice.  What  we  call  machine 
politics  springs  from  the  cost  of  elections.  Parties  are  necessary 
and  useful  in  popular  government;  but  in  political  organiza- 
Mons,  as  in  all  other  organizationB,  power  tends  to  concentrate 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  make  a  busmess  of  their  management^ 
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and  that  in  proportion  as  the  details  and  machinery  of  organ- 
ization become  relatively  important  Evils  which  thus  arise  can 
be  held  in  check  only  by  the  independence  of  mere  organization 
on  the  part  of  voters, — by  the  ease  with  which  new  organizations 
can  be  formed,  and  candidates  can  be  ran  ontside  of  regular 
organizations.  Under  present  conditions,  the  expenses  of 
election  are  so  great,  and  organization  so  costiy  and  impor- 
tant, that  it  Ib  a  veiy  difGLcnlt  thing  to  start  a  new  party,  and, 
except  in  very  rare  cases,  a  hopeless,  as  well  as  a  very  expensive, 
thing,  for  an  independent  candidate  to  ran.  The  two  great 
existing  party  organizations  may  be  compared  to  two  railroad 
lines.  Those  who  do  not  like  the  terms  of  the  one  mnst  dose 
with  the  terms  of  the  other,  or  else  accept  an  alternative  as 
hopeless  as  bnilding  a  railroad  for  themselves,  or  trying  to  walk. 
And  as  the  competition  between  railroads  only  operates  at  ter- 
minal points,  so,  practically,  does  the  competition  between  par- 
ties only  operate  as  to  the  heads  of  tickets.  It  ia  only  as  to  a 
few  of  their  nominees  that  party  managers  need  take  pnblic 
opinion  into  account ;  the  fortunes  of  the  rest,  save  in  very  rare 
instances,  depend  upon  the  fate  of  the  head  of  the  ticket  As 
the  same  general  oanses  operate  in  both  parties  to  pnt  their 
practical  control  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  make  of 
politics  a  business,  the  voter  is,  in  most  cases,  confined  to 
a  choice  between  the  nominee  of  a  Republican  machine  and 
the  nominee  of  a  Democratic  ring.  And,  too,  the  axiom  that 
railroads  will  not  long  compete  when  they  can  combine,  is  as 
true  of  our  political  machines.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  the  same  combination  running  both  political  parties,  and 
playing  with  the  people  a  game  of  '^  heads,  I  win;  tails,  you 
losa**  Thus  freedom  of  choice  is  destroyed,  and,  under  the 
forms  of  popular  sovereignty,  we  are  ruled  as  completely  as 
though  our  institutions  recognized  a  governing  dass. 

To  get  rid  of  machine  rule,  we  must  adopt  such  measures  as 
will  lessen  the  importance  of  the  political  machines  in  elections 
by  lessening  the  cost  of  elections.  This  must  be  sought  in  vari- 
ous ways,  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  or  the  abuses 
that  have  grown  up.  In  addition  to  pointing  out  this  as  a 
direction  which  effort  for  the  purification  of  our  politics  should 
take,  I  only  widi  to  offer  some  general  suggestions. 

The  legitimate  election  expenses  of  political  parties,  which 
make  it  necessary  first  to  assess  the  candidates  and  then  to 
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assefls  offiee-lLolderSy  and  to  leTy  or  solicit  oontribat&ons,  are 
mainly  the  expenses  of  presenting  the  ticket  to  voters,  and 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  ballots.  Under  the  first  head 
fall  the  expenses  of  advertisings  distributing  documents,  hold- 
ing meetings ;  and  in  presidential  elections,  or  strongly  contested 
State  elections,  of  banners,  transparencies,  uniformed  dubs,  and 
torch-light  processions.  Under  the  second  come  not  merely  the 
expense  of  printing  very  many  more  tickets  than  can  by  any 
possibility  be  used,  and  of  mailing  or  sending  them  to  voters, 
but  of  employing  ^^  workers''  to  stand  at  the  polls  to  offer  ballots 
and  solicit  voters.  In  some  sections,  where  the  payment  of  a 
poll-tax  is  a  requisite  to  voting,  it  has  become  customary  for  the 
I>arties  to  pay  poll-taxes ;  in  otiliers,  it  has  become  customary  to 
send  carriages,  not  only  for  sick  voters,  but  for  those  at  work. 

To  begin  with  what  I  conceive  would  be  the  greatest  single 
reform.  By  adopting  the  Australian  plan  of  voting,  now  for 
some  years  in  successful  operation  in  England,  we  could  abolish 
at  one  stroke  all  the  expenses  of  printing  and  distributing 
tickets,  and  all  the  expense  and  demoralization  consequent  on 
the  employment  of  ^'  workers,"  and  very  much  lessen  the  impor- 
tance of  party  nominations  and  party  machinery.  Under  that 
plan  the  ballots  are  printed  at  public  expense,  and  contain  the 
names  of  all  persons  duly  registered  as  candidates.  When  the 
voter  approaches  the  poll  he  is  handed  one  of  these  ballots.  He 
enters  a  compartment,  where  a  pencil  or  pen  and  ink  are  pro- 
vided, and,  concealed  from  observation,  strikes  off  the  names 
of  those  he  does  not  wish  to  vote  for,  or,  as  in  England,  indi- 
cates by  a  mark  those  he  prefers,  and  then  folding  up  the 
ballot,  presents  it.  Some  objections  may  doubtless  be  urged 
against  this  plan,  but  they  seem  to  me  trivial  as  compared  with 
the  gains.  The  final  date  for  the  registration  of  candidates 
should  be  fixed  at  such  a  leng^  of  time  before  election  as  to 
secure  opportunity  for  scrutiny,  and  the  lists  then  advertised 
at  public  expense,  as  election  proclamations  are  now  adver- 
tised. To  prevent  the  swelling  of  the  lists  by  trivial  nomina- 
tions, either  the  number  of  indorsing  voters  required  to  secure 
registration  might  be  made  large,  or  a  fee  might  be  exacted; 
or,  what  would  probably  be  still  better,  a  deposit  might  be 
required,  which,  in  case  the  candidate  did  not  receive  a  cer- 
tain number  of  votes,  or  reach  a  certain  rank  in  the  voting, 
should  be  retained  for  the  public  treasury,  in  other  cases 
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letnmed  after  the  election.*  Thousands  of  ballots  would  thns 
suffice,  where  now  hundreds  of  thousands  are  printed.  The 
power  of  nominating  conventions  wonld  be  reduced  to  the  moral 
effort  of  their  indorsement,  since  any  candidate  indorsed  by  the 
required  number  of  citizens  would  be  as  well  presented  to  each 
voter  as  the  nominee  of  the  strongest  party  convention.  Thus 
the  oormptions  of  primary  politics,  and  the  practice  of  selling 
votes  in  nominating  conventions^  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
practice  of  blackmailing  candidates  by  the  so-ciJled  indorse- 
ments of  political  dubs  whose  only  object  is  to  make  money, 
would  also  be  destroyed.  And  not  only  would  a  large  amount 
of  money  now  required  from  political  committees  and  from  indi- 
vidual candidates  be  saved,  but  the  practice  of  buying  votes, 
and  that  of  coercing  voters  by  terror  of  dischai^  from  employ- 
ment, would  be  in  large  part,  if  not  altogether,  broken  up  by  the 
difficnlty  of  telling  how  a  man  voted  There  could  be  no  putting 
a  ticket  in  a  man's  hand  and  keeping  an  eye  on  it  until  deposited. 
And  thus,  too,  the  paying  of  poU-tazes,  where  that  unjust  and 
undemocnitic  tax  is  retained,  and  the  sending  of  carriages  for 
voters,  would  become  risky  investments. 

As  for  the  banners,  the  torch-lights,  and  the  marchings  of 
uniformed  dubs,  whidi  have  become  such  a  feature  in  our  presi- 
dential dections,  there  would,  I  think,  be  little  objection  to  their 
prohibition  save  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of  ''dection 
goods."  Each  party  resorts  to  them,  mainly  because  the  oppos 
ing  party  resorts  to  them ;  and  a  prohibition  whidi  would  put  all 
parties  on  the  same  levd  and  save  large  expenditures  would 
meet  little  opposition,  and  would  be,  I  think,  generally  approved 
by  public  opinion.  Pennsylvania  has  already  prohibited  tordi- 
ligjit  processions  within  a  certain  time  preceding  dection,  and 
there  is  more  to  be  said  for  absolute  prohibition  than  the  mere 
saving  of  cost.  When  a  man  puts  on  a  uniform,  or  carries  a 
torch  in  procession,  his  sdf -xnride  is  enlisted  in  the  success  of  the 
party,  and  all  appeals  to  his  reason  are  vain ;  and  these  glittering 
dispLays  of  partisanship  are  not  merely  disgraceful  to  a  people 
whose  government  can  only  find  stable  foundations  in  the  reason 
of  the  masses,  but  they  are  positivdy  injurious. 

It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  it  would  be  good  pubUo 
policy,  and  a  wise  and  fruitful  expenditure  of  public  money, 

*  One  of  the  faults  of  onr  system  tbat  most  need  refonn  is  the  deetian  ot 
many  offldato  who  properly  should  Im  appointed. 
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to  lessen  the  expenses  of  election  campaigns  by  the  provision 
of  public  halls  for  political  meetings.  Every  town  and  dly 
ought  to  have  its  public  hall  or  halls,  which,  like  Fanenil  Hall 
in  Boston,  conld  be  had,  under  proper  restrictions,  for  any  publie 
meeting  on  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  lighting  and  deanmg. 
In  the  country  districts  the  school-houses  are  frequently  used 
for  such  purposes,  and  in  the  cities  every  grammar  school  might 
be  provided  with  such  a  hall,  which  would  have  other  good  uses 
than  for  political  meetings. 

The  ixractice  of  ^^  treating"  by  candidates  has,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  grown  into  an  evil  of  formidable 
magnitude.  The  old  custom  of  a  personal  house-to-house  can- 
vass has,  in  our  cities,  degenerated  into  a  visiting  of  liquor 
saloons  and  ^'corner  groceries."  The  candidate  is  expected  to 
visit  each  groggery  in  his  district,  to  present  his  card,  and  leave 
on  the  bar  a  ten  or  twenty-dollar  bill,  for  which  no  change  is 
given,  while  all  the  loxmgers  about  the  place  are  called  on  to 
take  a  drink.  In  some  places  the  custom  is  for  him  to  pay  for 
a  keg  of  beer.  So  large  in  the  aggregate  are  the  amounts  of 
money  thus  disbursed  by  candidates,  that  in  many  towns  it  is 
said  that  one-half  of  the  saloons  could  not  be  kept  open  but  for 
the  elections.  So  strong  is  this  custom  that  even  avowed  tem- 
perance men,  when  running  for  offtce,  frequently  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  conciliate  the  bar-room  influence.  A  very  prominent 
member  of  a  g^^eat  temperance  society  was  a  while  ago  a  candi- 
date for  ofice  in  Brooklyn.  He,  too,  went  the  regular  rounds. 
He  did  not  enter  the  saloons,  however.  At  each  one  he  gave 
<<  the  boys"  who  accompanied  him  a  bill,  and  went  around  the 
corner  while  they  left  his  card  and  ^'  set  up  the  drinks."  At 
another  election,  in  New  York,  the  president  of  a  national  tem- 
perance society  ran  for  Congress.  He  did  not  go  around  the 
comer  while  the  drinks  were  set  up  for  him  by  proxy.  He  aaoer- 
tained  about  what  each  saloon-keeper  in  his  district  expected  to 
make  out  of  him,  and  sent  him  the  money. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  how  far  prohibitory 
legislation  would  be  useful  in  preventing  this  and  similar  cus- 
toms by  which  candidates  are  bled.  As  a  great  deal  of  the 
money  spent  in  elections  is  extorted  from  candidates  rather  than 
voluntarily  spent  by  them,  it  might  to  some  extent  be  useful  as 
furnishing  an  excuse  for  refusiug.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  change  in  the  manner  of  voting,  which  would  dispense  with 
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the  ^  workar"  and  the  ^'  tioket-peddler,"  and  render  it  impoflsible 
to  see  how  anyman  yoied,  would  so  destroy  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
groggeiy  in  politics  as  to  do  away  with  this  speeiee  of  blankmail, 
and  as  well  with  the  many  other  forms  of  extortion  praotieed 
upon  oandidates. 

No  mere  improvement  of  political  machinery  will  snlBee  of 
itself  to  give  ns  pnre  govemment;  but  it  ought  to  be  possible  t6 
so  improye  our  methods  that  a  dtusen  can  run  for  office^  and  be 
elected  to  office,  without  spending  a  large  snmor  mortgaging  his 
official  acts.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  break  up  that  system 
which  tends  to  bar  all  but  the  unscrupulous  rich,  or  the  still  more 
unscrupulous  poor,  and  which  demoralizes  the  people  while  it 
corrupts  the  government 

We  need  in  public  service  the  very  highest  character  and  the 
very  best  ability,  and  this  need  increases  with  social  development. 
We  can  command  them,  if  we  make  character  and  ability  free 
to  oome  forward  and  offer  their  services  without  derogation  to 
manhood,  and  the  people  free  to  select  them :  for  there  is  in  the 
public  service  that  which  is  attractive  to  the  proper  ambition 
strong  in  every  unspoiled  man.  What  most  astonishes  one 
who  realizes  how  corrupt  and  corrupting  is  the  mire  of  our 
practical  politics,  is  the  virtue  and  patriotism  there  yet  is, 
despite  it,  in  our  public  service. 

That  democratic  govemment  ia  with  us  becoming  a  f^ure, 
is  dear;  that  we  are  driving  toward  oligarchy  and  Gnsarism  in 
a  new  form,  may  be  seen  by  whoever  will  look.  But  they  are 
weak  and  f ooli^  who  say  that  democracy  is  therefore  con- 
damned,  or  that  universal  suffrage  must  be  abandoned.  Let  us 
fidrly  tiy  democracy  before  we  condemn  it;  let  us  give  universal 
snfEnige  opportunity  before  we  vainly  talk  of  curtailing  it  Not 
only  is  it  imjKMssible  to  go  back;  but  the  dangers  which  menace 
us  come  merely  from  bad  adjustments.  When  there  is  danger 
that  his  sails  may  be  taken  aback,  the  good  seaman  shifts  his 
helm  and  trims  his  yards.  He  does  not  chop  away  his  masts. 
Nor  does  the  good  surveyor  condemn  a  stanch  ship  because  she 
has  been  suffered  to  foul  with  bamades. 

Henby  Geoboe. 


THE  subjugahon  of  the  mississippl 


Ths  Mississippi  Biver  Ck>mmission  was  created  by  Aot  of 
Oongress,  approved  June  28, 1879.  It  oonsistB  of  seven  mem- 
berSy  appointed  by  the  President,  of  whom  three  are  required  to 
be  from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  one  from  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  three  from  civil  life,  of  whom  two 
shall  be  dvil  engineers.  It  is  provided  in  the  act  that  the  com- 
mission shall — 

Take  into  oomdclflrstion  and  mataze  snoh  plan  or  pUns  and  estimatee  as 
wfll  ooiTeet,  i>ennanentl7  looate,  and  deepen  the  eliannel  and  jHroteet  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  Biver;  imi»rove  and  giTe  safety  and  ease  to  the 
navigation  thereof  pieyent  destniotive  iioods,  and  promote  and  facilitate 
oommereei  trade,  and  the  postal  service. 

The  commission  was  dnly  organized,  and,  after  consideration 
of  the  subject,  reported  a  plan  of  improvement,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  for  the  execution  of  which  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000  was  made  by  Act  of  Mardi  3, 1881,  and 
another  of  $4,123,000  by  Act  of  Angost  2,  1882,  all  to  be 
expended  below  Cairo.  Under  these  appropriations  the  work  is 
now  in  progress,  its  execution  being  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  detailed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Its  completion,  according  to  the  plans  proposed^  will 
require  a  number  of  years,  and  farther  large  appropriations. 
There  is,  therefore,  added  to  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
subject  as  a  great  engineering  problem,  that  which  attaches  to 
eveiy  object  of  public  expenditure. 

It  is  tiie  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  forth  briefly  the  general 
plan  proposed  by  the  commission,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  it 
rests.  In  order  to  a  dear  apprehension  of  the  questions  involved, 
a  short  description  of  the  river  in  its  unimproved  condition  will 
be  useful. 
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At  the  ei4y  of  Cairo,  apon  the  sonthem  extremily  of  the 
State  of  I]]iiioi%  are  gathered  together  the  waters  of  ihre  great 
riversy  viz.:  the  MiBeonri,  the  Upper  Mismwrippi,  the  OhiO|  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee.  Between  that  point  and  tide 
Gulf  of  Mezieo  lies  the  Mississippi  Biirer  proper,  1,097  nules  in 
length  as  it  flows.  Its  eonrse  is  through  an  allQvial  pLam,  six 
hundred  miles  long  and  from  twenty-five  to  eighty  nules  wide. 
In  this  basin  is  embraced  an  area  of  41,000  square  milesi  of 
whieh  32,000  square  miles  are  liable  to  overflow.  Barings  made 
at  eighty-three  places  between  Cairo  and  Vioksburg  show  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  mean  depth  of  alluvial  soil  Vrom 
Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bed,  the  width  of  the  river  between 
banks  varies  from  1,900  to  13,800  feet,  the  mean  being  4^400 
feet  Below  the  Bed  the  width  rarely  exceeds  3,500  feet,  the 
mean  being  3,350.  Between  Cairo  and  Memphis  its  least  depth 
at  low  water  is  five  feet ;  between  Memphis  and  Bed  Biver,  six 
feet;  and  between  Bed  Biver  and  New  Orleans,  fifteen  feet 
The  variation  in  its  discharge  is  enormous,  passing  from  100,000 
Gubio  feet  per  second  at  low  water  to  1,600,000  at  the  highest 
flood.  The  range  between  high  and  low  water  marie  at  Cairo  is 
fifty-two  feet;  at  Memphis,  thirty-five  feet ;  at  Vicksburg,  fifty- 
two  feet;  and  at  New  Orleans,  fourteen  feet  In  its  greatest 
floods  its  water  surface  stretches  from  hill  to  hill,  across  the 
entire  valley ;  at*  extreme  low  water,  it  flows  between  banks  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  The  depth  of  its  inundation  bears  no 
oomjMirison  with  its  area,  being,  on  an  average,  less  than  three 
feet  over  the  arable  lands.  In  the  swamps  it  Ib  much  more.  Its 
flood  elevation  at  Cairo  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  fall  from  Cairo  to  Memphis  is  about  six 
inches  to  the  mile.  Thence  to  the  gulf  its  fall  steadily  dimin- 
ishes, being  about  one  and  a  half  inches  per  mile  at  New 
Orleans.  It  is  one  of  the  muddiest  rivers  in  the  world.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  sediment  received  by  it  at  Cairo  comes 
from  the  Missouri,  but  this  supply  is  constantly  reinforced  by 
the  caving  of  its  own  banks,  which  are  washed  into  the  river  at 
an  estimated  rate  of  5,000  acres  per  annum. 

All  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  that  have 
been  prominently  discussed  rest  upon  one  of  two  theories :  one, 
that  the  remedy  for  the  evils  existing  consists,  essentially,  in 
the  concentration  of  the  water  of  the  river  and  the  equalisation 
of  its  flow;  the  other,  that  it  consists  in  the  subdivision  and 
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diffaaon  of  its  volume.  The  former  theory  is  the  one  held  by 
the  commission  and  adopted  by  Congress,  though  the  other  has 
adyocates,  whose  views  oontinue  to  be  urged  in  Congress  and 
through  the  press. 

There  are  numerous  opportunities  to  let  out  of  the  channel 
of  the  Mississippi  large  portions  of  its  water.  The  Atehafalaya, 
whioh  receives  its  waters  from  the  Bed  River,  at  a  point  only  sis 
miles  distant  from  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi, 
is  there  several  feet  lower  than  the  Mississippi  At  the  present 
time  the  water  of  the  Bed  rarely  reaches  the  Mississippi  at  all, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  flows  down  the  Atchafalaya,  augmented 
by  a  large  outflow  from  the  Mississippi.  It  is  only  when  the  Bed 
is  high  and  the  Mississippi  low,  that  there  is  any  flow  from  the 
former  to  the  latter.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Atchaf  alaya  increases  as  they  descend,  so  that  at 
Plaquemine  the  difference  is  twenty-two  feet,  and  the  distance 
between  them  eleven  miles.  On  the  east  bank,  at  Bonnet  Cair^ 
the  difference  of  level  between  the  river  and  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  is  twenty  feet,  and  the  distance  between  them  flve  miles. 
At  Lake  Borgne  the  difference  of  level  is  fourteen  feet  and  the 
distance  six  miles.  So  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  outlets 
by  which  the  flood-water,  or,  for  that  matter,  all  the  water  of  the 
Mississippi,  could  find  its  way  to  the  gulf  by  shorter  lines  and 
lower  levels  than  those  of  tiie  present  river.  And  when  men 
stand  appalled  at  the  sight  of  its  devastating  floods,  the  sugges- 
tion of  quick  relief  by  outlets  seems  at  first  sight  so  practicable 
and  reasonable  that  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  find  favor 
in  many  minds. 

The  reasons  which  lie  against  this  theory  require  some 
thought  for  their  clear  apprehension,  but  rest^  as  is  believed,  on 
well  ascertained  laws. 

The  three  most  diflcult  factors  in  the  problem  are,  the  wide 
variation  in  the  volume  of  the  river's  discharge,  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter  transported  by  its  current,  and  the  softness  of  its 
banks.  If  any  one  of  these  three  elements  were  absent,  the 
questions  presented  would  be  comparatively  simple. 

To  contain  the  river  at  its  flood  requires  a  great  channeL 
Its  banks  are  so  friable  that  its  constant  tendency  is  to  make 
itself  room  by  tearing  them  down.  When  the  flood  subsides  the 
material  of  which  they  were  composed  is  found  scattered  over 
the  broad  channel  in  obstructing  bars  and  shoals.    Over  and 
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among  theae  the  low-water  riTer  has  to  make  its  way  by  such 
tortoons  and  ehanging  path  as  it  can  find  or  make  for  itsdf .  It 
is  then  that  navigation  becomes  difficult  and  dangerons.  There 
is  water  enongh  in  the  river  at  its  lowest  stage  to  furnish  amyle 
depth  for  navigation,  if  it  were  confined  in  a  channel  of  suitable 
width;  and  it  would  make  and  Tnaintain  such  a  channel  for 
itself,  if  it  were  not  for  the  interference  of  the  floods. 

The  problem  of  the  river's  improvement  comprehends,  there- 
fore, in  its  broadest  sense,  these  two  requisites — a  high-water 
channel  capacious  enough  to  contain  its  floods,  and  a  low-water 
channel  narrow  enough  to  afford  the  depth  necessary  for  naviga- 
tion. And  the  more  nearly  identical  in  location  tiiese  can  be 
made,  the  more  permanent  and  perfect  will  be  the  improvement 
attained. 

In  the  consideration  of  any  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  very  rigid  limits 
to  the  possibilities  of  engineering  methods  applicable  to  the  case. 
To  build  upon  a  foundation  of  bottomless  alluvium  any  break- 
water or  training-wall  of  stone  or  timber,  that  shall  withstand 
the  floods  that  pour  down  from  the  north  like  an  ocean  let  loose, 
is  impossible.  To  dig  and  keep  open  a  channel  for  a  river  that 
flings  down  in  its  own  pathway  a  sand-bar  a  mile  square  as 
though  it  were  a  handful  of  ashes,  is  equally  impossible.  Hence, 
if  at  any  point  a  deei>er  channel  is  needed,  the  river  must  be 
compelled  to  dig  it ;  if  a  new  bank  is  needed,  the  river  must  be 
coaxed  to  build  it.  Its  own  Titanic  hands  are  the  only  instru- 
ments equal  to  either  task. 

If  any  one  will  set  a  tumblerful  of  the  coffee-colored  water  of 
the  Misflissippi  where  it  will  remain  undisturbed  for  twenty-four 
hours,  he  will  flnd,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  teaspoonful  of 
mud  in  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  while  the  water  will  be  com- 
paratively dear.  If  he  had  kept  the  water  in  motion  all  the 
time  he  would  have  found  it  as  turbid  as  when  he  took  it  from 
the  river,  and  no  dei)osit  at  the  bottom.  In  this  tiny  experiment 
is  illustrated  the  most  important  law  of  the  Mississippi  River's 
life,  vis. :  that  the  power  of  water  to  sustain  and  transport  sed- 
iment depends  upon  its  motion.  The  exact  relation  between  the 
velocity  of  moving  water  and  its  silt-carrying  power  is  not  ascer- 
tained. It  varies  with  the  size  and  speciflo  gravity  of  the  parti- 
cles. But  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  general  statement 
that  every  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  a  running  stream  dimin* 
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iahes  its  sOt-transpartiiig  oapaeily.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  oarder 
to  prodnoe  this  resiilty  that  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  motion 
in  the  water ;  a  diminution  of  its  rate  is  sufficient. 

The  operation  of  this  law  is  universal  and  invariable^  on  the 
largest  scale  and  on  the  smallest  The  miniature  torrent  thai 
sweeps  down  the  plowed  furrow  in  a  hill-side  field  scours  its 
bed  dean  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  headlong  velodty.  But 
when  it  slackens  its  course  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  it  throws 
down  its  load  of  sand  and  loam  in  an  instant.  The  delta  which 
forms  at  the  mouth  of  every  sediment-bearing  river  is  the  same 
phenomenon  on  a  larger  scale. 

Upon  the  Mississippi  Biver  the  traveler  is  never  for  a  moment 
out  of  sight  of  visible  evidence  of  the  operation  of  this  law.  The 
following  examples  will  be  familiar  to  any  one  who  has  been 
upon  it.  In  the  outer  curve  of  every  bend,  where  the  current  is 
swift  and  strong,  the  channel  is  deep  and  oleaiL  On  the  inner 
side  of  the  return  curve  there  is  slack  water  and  a  bar.  Wher- 
ever the  channel  is  narrow  and  deep,  there  is  a  high  velocity  and 
no  deposit  of  sediment  Where  it  is  excessively  broad  and 
shallow,  bars  accumulate  rapidly. 

At  a  bank  full  stage  the  river  has  a  rapid  current  and  is 
heavily  loaded  with  sediment  At  the  overflow  stage  the  water 
escaping  laterally  over  the  banks  is  suddenly  checked  in  its 
velocity,  and  immediately  begins  to  drop  its  load,  leaving  a 
diminishing  deposit  as  it  recedes.  To  this  layer  the  next  flood 
adds  another,  each  being  thickest  at  the  margin  next  the  river, 
where  the  escaping  water  experiences  the  first  diminution  of  its 
velocity.  In  this  way  the  river  builds  up  its  own  banks  by  over- 
flow; and  in  consequence  of  this  method  of  building  them  they 
are  highest  nearest  the  river,  the  receding  declination  sometimes 
reaching  twelve  feet  in  a  mile,  and  being  rarely  less  than  Ave. 

Following  the  course  of  great  overflows  through  the  forests 
adjacent  to  the  river,  the  observer  will  find  on  the  farther  side  of 
trees,  logs,  and  other  obstructions,  sand  reefs  and  areas  of  deposit 
marking  every  place  where  the  advancing  water  was  checked  in 
its  velocity. 

It  occasionaQy  happens  that  the  river  cuts  off  a  long  bend 
by  a  short  channel  across  its  neck,  leaving  a  horseshoe-shaped 
section  of  the  old  channel  unused.  At  the  ox>en  ends  of  this 
abandoned  channel  the  water  in  it  mingles  with  the  current  flow- 
ing past,  and  so  has  a  gentle  inward  and  outward  flow  as  the 
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xmr  risoB  and  faUfl.  The  ooiUBeqiieiioe  is  a  deposit  of  sediment 
at  the  entrances  of  the  abandoned  ehannel,  by  which  they  are 
uttiinatQly  fUled  up  and  cut  off  entireiy  from  the  new  channel, 
formiiig  deep,  dear,  oreBcent-Bhaped  hikes.  There  are  many 
soeh  lidLCB  in  the  vidleyy  some  of  them  now  several  miles  from 
the  liver.  Sneh  a  eut-oifoceaired  at  a  bend  opposite  Vicksborg 
in  1876,  leaving  the  city  npon  one  arm  of  the  abandoned  bend. 
The  lower  end  of  that  arm  is  abneady  filled  up  to  the  height  of 
twenty-five  feet  above  low  water,  and  fifty  feet  above  the  old 
bottom,  leaving  the  eit^s  wharves  and  elevators  a  mile  and  a  half 
inland  at  ordinary  and  low  stages. 

'By  ahiftings  of  the  channel,  the  formation  of  islands,  and 
other  causes,  the  subsidiary  channels,  caUed  ehutes,  are  formed  in 
large  numbcBT.  If  a  swift  current  set  through  a  chute,  it  enlarges; 
if  a  sluggish  current  flow  throng  it,  it  fills  with  sediments 
Sloughs  and  outlets  leading  out  of  the  river  into  the  swamps, 
in  which  the  free  flow  of  water  is  obstructed  by  willows,  are 
often  permanently  dosed  in  the  same  manner. 

Ab  the  river  elongates  its  bends  by  caving  off  the  outer  bank, 
there  is  commonly  formed  a  sloping  bar  on  the  inner  bank,  which 
advances  as  the  outer  bank  recedes.  As  fast  as  this  bar  rises 
above  ordinary  low  water,  it  is  covered  by  a  growth  of  willows. 
At  high  stages,  the  water  flowing  over  the  bar  is  obstructed  by 
this  growth,  and  successive  deposits  of  sediment  are  thus  caused, 
which  ultimately  build  the  bar  up  to  the  fall  height  of  the  adja- 
cent banks.  By  this  process  the  river  shifts  its  dlumnd,  tearing 
down  one  bank  and  building  up  the  other  as  it  goes. 

Some  of  the  methods  of  channel  improvement  now  in  use 
have  been  copied  from  the  processes  of  nature  just  described. 
When  it  is  sought  to  narrow  an  excessively  wide  channel,  per- 
meable screens,  made  of  piles  and  interwoven  brush  or  poles,  are 
set  on  the  bar  where  it  is  desired  to  form  new  banks,  at  intervals 
of  a  thousand  feet  or  less.  The  water,  in  flowing  through  these 
sereens,  loses  so  much  of  its  velocity  tiliat  it  drops  its  sediment 
very  rapidly  after  passing  them.  The  effect  produced  by  such 
structures  is  sometimes  quite  remarkable.  In  favorable  localities 
a  fill  of  forty  feet  in  depth  has  resulted  in  a  single  season.  At 
Horsetail  Bar,  below  St.  Louis,  may  be  seen  an  area  of  more 
than  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  has  been  built  up  from  the 
river-bed  to  an  average  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  by  the  means 
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juBt  deBoribed.  A  m&n  line  of  piles,  eight  feet  apart^  will  often 
prodnee  a  heavy  deposit  below  them. 

These  numerous  examples  have  been  cited  in  order  to  iUns- 
trate  and  enforce  the  proposition  stated  at  the  ootset :  that  the 
greatest  law  of  the  river's  life  is  that  it  shall  be  forever  laden 
with  a  bnrden  whioh  dips  from  its  grasp  the  instant  it  loiters  hj 
the  way.  The  whole  valley  is  itself  the  result  and  the  proof  of 
the  ezistenee  and  the  operation  of  this  law.  There  is  not  a 
shovelful  of  earth  in  all  its  square  nules  that  has  not  been  dis- 
served in  water,  and  earned  by  water  to  the  point  where  its  jour- 
ney ended,  for  want  of  velocity  to  carry  it  farther.  Every  grain 
of  sand,  every  drop  of  water,  every  inch  of  movement,  every  low 
stage,  every  hi|^  stage,  every  flood,  is  equally  obedient  to  the 
same  great  law.  The  engineer  who  has  learned  its  meaning  well 
has  taken  the  first  step  toward  a  successful  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  river's  improvement.  He  who  ignores  or  defles  it  puts 
himself  in  the  pathway  of  forces  as  irresistible  in  their  operation 
as  the  march  of  a  glacier. 

This  brings  us  to  the  practical  question.  Here  are  so  many 
cubic  nules  of  water  per  annum  to  be  conducted  to  the  sea.  It 
is  desired  to  do  it  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  the  best  possible 
low-water  navigation,  and  the  least  possible  high-water  inunda- 
tion. Shall  it  be  confined  in  its  course  to  one  channel,  or  shall 
it  be  subdivided  or  allowed  to  subdivide  itself  iato  several  f 

The  excavation  of  a  river-channel  is  work.  The  transporta- 
tion of  sediment  is  work.  The  accomplishment  of  either  involves 
the  expenditure  of  energy.  So  that  it  is  but  another  statement 
of  the  same  question  to  say:  How  vnll  a  given  quantity  of 
water  perform  most  work — in  one  concentrated  volume,  or  in 
subdivisionsf 

To  this  inquiry  the  experience  of  every  person  furnishes  a 
ready  and  true  answer.  A  gentle  rain,  falling  on  the  earth's 
surfoce,  leaves  its  lightest  vegetable  mold  undisturbed.  The 
same  quantity  of  water,  descending  ia  a  waterspout,  tears  away 
its  solid  hills.  The  water  which  trickles  over  a  field  through 
thousands  of  infinitesimal  and  broken  channels,  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  abrasion  of  its  surface,  would,  if  concen- 
trated in  one  volume  on  the  same  surface,  plow  it  deep  and 
wide.  There  is  nothing  else  in  nature  of  which  it  is  so  hteraUy 
and   familiarly  true  that  "in  union  there  is  strength,'' as  (^ 
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water.  Subdivided  finely  enough,  it  Ib  the  morning  mist ;  eon- 
eentrated  largely  enough^  it  is  nature's  master  meehanio,  the 
continent-builder  of  the  world. 

Taking  its  whole  life  together,  there  is,  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  elsewhere,  a  perfect  oonelation  of 
forces.  It  does  all  the  work  it  can  all  the  time.  It  excavates  its 
bed  as  deep  and  wide  as  it  can.  It  carries  out  of  its  channel  as 
much  of  the  sediment  mixed  with  its  water  as  it  can.  When  it 
drops  from  its  broad  shoulders  a  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards 
of  sand  on  one  bar,  as  it  often  does,  it  is  because  it  can  carry 
it  no  farther.  It  never  drops  a  spoonful  except  for  the  same 
reason. 

AU  the  conditions  of  the  river  are  the  result  of  its  own 
f orees.  It  has  no  antecedent  banks,  bars,  width  or  depth ;  all 
these  are  its  own  creation.  It  made  yesterday  the  things  that 
make  it  to-day )  it  is  making  to-day  the  things  that  will  make  it 
to-morrow.  Its  present  inadequacy  to  meet  the  wants  of  men  is 
the  result  of  its  inadequate  work  in  the  past  It  overflows  its 
banks  because  its  channel  is  not  capacious  enou^  to  contain 
its  flood.  To  make  its  dumnd  more  capacious  requires  more 
work.  At  low  water  it  stumbles  over  bars  which  it  lacks 
strength  to  displace.  To  remove  them  requires  more  work.  It 
makes  its  shoal  places  shoaler  by  the  deposit  of  sediment  which 
it  wants  energy  to  carry  farther.  More  work  would  do  it  So 
that  if  the  river  of  the  future  is  to  subserve  the  interests 
of  mankind  better  than  the  river  of  the  present,  the  river  of 
to-day  must  be  induced  to  do  more  and  better  work.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  conservation,  concentration,  and  wise 
direction  of  all  its  energies.  That  this  means  the  conservation, 
concentration,  and  wise  direction  of  its  wIhsn^  seems  too  obvious 
to  need  repetition. 

Depletion,  or  subdiviedon,  is  a  step  in  exactly  the  wrong 
direction.  It  is  a  change  toward  weakness ;  not  toward  strength. 
An  outlet  may  serve  to  lower  a  flood  for  tiie  time  being,  but  the 
result  is  a  temporary  advantage  gained  at  enormous  future  cost. 
The  diminution  of  volume  produced  by  the  outlet  means  diminu- 
tion of  energy.  It  means  a  smaller,  weaker  river  from  that 
point  to  the  sea.  And  that  means  a  river  less  able  to  remove 
bocrsy  less  able  to  excavate  a  channel,  less  able  to  carry  sediment, 
leas  aUe  to  contain  a  flood. 
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It  is  in  the  ii«tare  of  things  that  eaoh  portion  of  the  rirer 
shall,  in  its  tarn,  bear  the  burden  of  the  complioations  above  it. 
The  bars  that  obstniet  it  eame  down  from  aboya  The  sediment 
tibat  loads  its  water  eame  down  from  above.  Henoe,  there  is  the 
deaiest  necessity  that  it  should,  as  in  the  order  of  nature  it  does, 
augment  its  strength  as  it  descends.  An  outlet  reverses  this 
order  of  nature  and  of  reason.  It  diminishes  the  energy  of  the 
river  below,  without  lightening,  in  any  like  degree,  the  burdens 
cast  upon  it  by  the  river  above. 

It  is  not  possible,  without  accurate  and  extensive  observations 
and  measurements,  to  trace  aU  the  injurious  effects  of  an  outlet 
upon  the  river  below.  But  enough  is  visible  to  common  obser- 
vation to  show  the  unvarying  operation  of  the  laws  stated.  At 
its  mouth  the  Mississippi  has  tried  the  outlet  system  of  its  own 
accord,  by  subdividing  into  four  distinct  channels.  From  New 
Orleans  down  to  the  widening  of  the  channel,  preparatory  to  its 
subdmsion,  it  has  nowhere  less  than  a  hundred  feet  of  depth. 
In  its  four  subordinate  channels  the  depth  rarely  exceeds  fifty 
feet ;  and  at  the  mouths  of  all,  except  the  one  improved  by  the 
jetties,  it  is  about  sixteen  feet.  Suppose  the  same  subdivision 
had  taken  place  two  or  three  hundredmileshigher  up,  would  not 
like  results  have  followed  in  the  channels  below  f 

Outlets  in  the  form  of  great  crevasses  have  frequently 
occurred.  They  are  always  followed  by  increased  deposits  in  the 
bed  below  them. 

Channels  conveying  imfiltered  Mississippi  water  invariably 
contract  their  dimensions  to  the  smallest  space  that  will  contain 
the  water  flowing  through  them.  The  law  governing  chutes  has 
been  stated  already ; — a  swift  current  keeps  them  open ;  a  slug- 
gish current  fills  them  up  with  sediment.  When  an  island 
i^pears  in  the  center  of  the  river,  it  is  rare  that  a  good  channel 
is  maintained  on  each  side  of  it.  Something  will  occur  to  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium  between  them:  one  will  begin  to  rob  the 
other  of  water:  whereupon  the  other  will  begin  to  fill  with  sedi- 
ment,— a  process  which  increases  in  rapidity  as  the  dispropor- 
tion of  flow  grows  greater. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Biver  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  same  law.  The  Bed  formerly  entered  the  Mississippi  at  the 
iq[iex  of  a  bend.  In  1831  the  bend  was  cut  off.  For  a  time  the 
Bed  used  the  upper  arm  of  the  bend  as  its  channel,  during  which 
time  it  rapidly  contracted  to  the  dimenmons  suitable  for  the 
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oanTegranee  of  the  water  of  the  Bed  River  alone;  while  the  lower 
arm  of  the  bend  dosed  up  entirel j.  Afterward  the  Bed  aban- 
doned the  upper  arm  of  the  bend,  and  ent  a  channel  jnst  large 
enough  for  its  own  flow  through  the  lower  one  \  whereii|M>n  l£e 
upper  one  filled  up.  Later,  the  enlargement  of  the  lower  Atohaf - 
alaja,  whoee  head  is  in  tiie  apex  of  the  old  Mississippi  bend, 
near  the  original  mouth  of  the  Bed,  produced  an  active  outflow 
from  the  Mismsmppi,  which  has  been  already  described^  and,  in 
consequence,  the  channel  is  now  enlarging.  So  that,  in  the 
space  of  six  miles,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  head  of  the 
Atchaftfclajya,  there  have  been,  within  fifty  years  past^  firsts  a 
Mississippi  channel  3,500  feet  wide,  and  probably  sLcty  feet 
deep;  then  a  dry  bar;  then  a  Bed  Biver  channel  three  hundred 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep;  and  now  a  rapidly  growing  outlet 

The  use  of  the  word ''  unfiltered"  in  the  general  statement 
above  is  material,  and  marks  an  important  distinction.  The 
statement  is  not  true  of  a  channel  conveying  clear  water.  The 
Yasoo  Biver  is  one  of  this  class.  There  was  formerly,  at  Tazoo 
Pass,  nearly  opposite  Helena,  an  outlet  which  diverted  a  large 
volume  of  water  from  the  Miewdssippi  into  the  Tazoo,  which  that 
liver  returned  to  the  Mississippi  at  Yicksburg.  By  this  means 
the  channel  of  the  Tasoo  was  excavated  deep  and  wide.  The  pass 
was  closed  a  number  of  years  ago.  Since  then  the  chief  water- 
supply  of  the  Tasoo  has  come  from  the  swamp-drains,  which 
disdiarge  dear  water,  and  from  Mississippi  overflows,  whidi  are 
thoroughly  filtered  hy  the  woods,  and  swamps  through  whidi 
they  travd  before  reaching  it  So  that  we  have  to-day  in  the 
Yasoo  a  dear  water  stream,  flowing  with  slow  vdodty  through  a 
capadous  channel  which  does  not  perceptibly  decrease  in  sues.  No 
suehreeolt  ever  occurs  in  the  case  of  water  diarged  with  sediment 

Nature  has  made  the  channd  of  the  Mississippi  of  in- 
creased capadty  for  discharge  as  it  descends.  The  permanent 
diversion  of  a  substantial  portion  of  its  water  by  outlets  will 
reverse  that  order,  and  shrink  the  channd  below  them  to  the 
siae  required  l^  the  diminished  river.  This  shrinkage  will  take 
plaoe  first  by  decrease  of  depth,  as  the  depositing  sediment  falls 
to  the  bottom,  and  thus  the  interests  of  navigation  will  be  the 
first  to  suffer.  But  the  mischief  will  not  stop  there.  When  the 
river  and  the  outlets  diall  have  adjusted  themsdves  to  the  new 
conditions  created  they  will,  all  together,  be  less  able  to  discharge 
a  great  flood  than  the  unimpaired  river  was  alone;  and  there 
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will  be  no  place  for  it  to  ilnd  vent  except  over  the  ahaUow  xim 
of  the  shnmken  dhannel. 

It  18  not  within  the  purpose  of  thiB  artide  to  describe  in 
detail  the  methods  by  idiich  it  is  proposed  to  ezecote  the  general 
plan  of  improvement  recommended  by  the  Mississippi  Biver 
Oommission.  Snillce  it  to  say  that  the  retention  of  the  river's 
water  in  one  undivided  volmne  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  thoi 
plan;  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  seek  this  end  by  such  means  as 
iriU  introduce  the  fewest  artificial  conditions  into  the  river^s 
life^  and  apply  most  economically  and  effectually  its  own  forces 
to  tiie  work  of  improving  its  own  channel  These  consist  chieify 
in  the  closing  of  chntee  and  outlets;  the  contraction  of  the 
chaniifJ  in  places  where  it  is  excessively  wide,  by  the  creation 
of  new  banks  from  deposited  sediment ;  and  the  revetment  of 
banks  where  caving  is  exceptionally  n^ud  and  injurious. 

BOBEBT  S.  TATIiOB. 


GLADSTONE. 


On  tlie  thirteenth  of  Deoembery  1882|  the  Engliah  press 
aimaimoed  the  r6-arganuati<m  of  the  minisfciy.  Thai  day  mm 
the  anniTersaiy  of  the  Prime  Minieter'B  iimt  eleetion  to  Parlia- 
ment fifty  years  before.  The  new  ministry  is  of  historic^  and 
even  pictoresqne,  interest  Every  party  and  every  eanse  which 
had  straggled  for  ezisfcenee  and  sueoess  tfarongh  the  forms  of 
the  British  constitution  is^  in  its  final  evolntiony  incorporated 
in  tfaisi  the  strongest  ministry  known  to  English  histoiy.  In  it 
the  old  Whig  lion  grown  tame,  and  the  Radical  lamb  grown 
bold,  lie  down  together.  The  crowning  of  his  edifice  will  appear 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  acceptance  of  a  place  in  his  cabinet  by 
the  Barl  of  Derby.  He  wonld  not  be  so  emel  as  to  wish  that 
the  late  Barl  shonld  have  lived  to  see  his  son  and  heir,  con- 
secrated to  the  Toryism  he  led  like  a  Bapert,  bringing  the 
social  and  political  traditions  of  Liverpool  nobilily  to  swell 
the  triumph  of  a  Liverpool  merchant's  son;  bat  he  might  be 
pardoned  a  passing  sigh  that  Lord  Beaeonsfteld  has  not  lived 
to  see  this  hoar.  When^  at  the  victorioos  close  of  the  Egyptian 
confiiot,  the  Prime  Minister  appeared  at  the  Lord  MayoHs 
banqaet^  M.  John  Lemoinne  said  in  the  ** Debate":  '^  Who  coold 
have  ever  foreseen  that  the  man  named  Oladstone,  the  glorious 
hero  of  letters,  science,  philosophy,  and  theology,  the  standard- 
bearer  of  peace,  light,  and  civilisation,  wonld  enter  the  dty  of 
London  crowned  with  laorels,  in  a  car  of  victory,  and  followed, 
like  the  Roman  consols,  by  slaves  and  captive  from  Africa 
and  Asia^''  Bat  Gladstone,  entering  the  Honse  of  Ck>mmons  at 
the  head  of  his  new  ministry,  is  attended  by  more  sorprising 
sjrmbols  than  these.  The  Stanley  in  his  train  is  a  sign  tiiat  the 
ancient  war  between  Whig  and  Tory  is  past,  like  the  War  of  the 
Roses,  however  noisily  their  ghosts  may  fight  on  over  their 
sepnlehres.    The  great  Qoaker  commoner  sitting  apart^  and  the 
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glitter  of  military  deoorations,  mean  that  jingoism  is  tranafer- 
ring  its  acclamations  from  the  party  that  purchased  the  Snec 
Canal  to  that  which  oocnpied  Egypt  by  force  of  arms ;  while,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  the  dnsky  captives  of  the  train,  attesting  that 
''  British  interests"  and '' British  honor"  are  safe  under  the  mle 
of  tiie  middle-class  Premier,  appear  so  happy  and  comfortable, — 
Oetewayo  on  his  throne,  and  Arabi  posturing  as  ^^the  Blest" 
amid  palms  waving  in  the  spicy  breezes  of  Ceylon, — that  the 
Peace  Society,  and  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  and  even 
the  Egyptian  Committee,  are  also  visible  with  their  Invad- 
brimmed  hats  and  white  neck-ties,  touching  elbows  with 
warriors  in  this  amaring  triumphal  procession. 

These  symbols  and  signs  of  greatness  a  little  while  ago  sur- 
rounded Lord  Beaconsfield ;  but  they  merely  made  him  a  tableau- 
figure,  as  if  at  t^e  end  of  one  of  his  own  gorgeous  romances. 
His  career  was  a  brilliant  romance,  but  it  had  to  end  in  an  anti- 
dimaz.  But  Gladstone  is  contemporary  history.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  when  Robert  Lowe  pointed  to  him  and  said  that  the  hour 
and  the  man  had  arrived,  DisraeU  exclaimed, ''  I  believe  the 
dock  goes  wrong  and  the  man  is  mistaken."  But  Lord  Beacons- 
field  lived  to  discover  that  it  was  Disraeli  who  was  then  mis- 
taken. In  the  jubilee  year  of  his  parliamentary  career,  Mr. 
Gladstone  must  be  re^Eurded  as,  in  some  sense,  the  political 
incarnation  of  the  English  people.  That  the  realities  he  repre- 
sents should  now  invest  themselves  wit^  the  symbols  and  shows 
of  power,  is  mainly  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  holds  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  nation  in  his  hand. 
These  splendors  and  emblems  are  offered  at  the  feet  of  the  man 
who  personally  cares  least  about  them.  As  the  oriental  world 
invested  Buddha  with  the  legends  and  glories  of  their  deitiesy 
whose  existence  he  had  denied,  so  is  this  plain  prosaic  English- 
man worshiped  with  relics  of  the  idols  he  has  shattered.  Li 
saying  '^  worshiped,"  we  may  weigh  the  word  and  will  retain  it. 
Not  long  ago  the  writer  of  this  happened  to  be  oonversing  with 
a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament,  and  criticised  some  part  of 
Gladstone's  Irish  policy.  The  honorable  member  looked  cau- 
tiously around  to  be  sure  that  others  were  not  listening,  then 
drew  his  ehair  closer,  and  in  a  lowered  tone  said,  '^  Between  you 
and  me,  Gladstone  is  carrying  us  to  the" — but,  no  matter  where 
it  was,  the  precautions  taken  to  secure  the  oonfidential  charaoter 
of  t^e  opinion  proved  the  vanity  of  it.    During  the  two  sessions 
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of  1882  it  mm  as  mueh  as  many  a  member's  pariiamentary  life 
was  worth  to  vote  against  any  measure  introdnoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  worship  of  the  oonntry  for  Mr.  Gladstone  eonld 
not  be  gathered  from  London.  The  metropolis  has  many  yirtues, 
fait"repablicanHimplimty  "is  not  salient  among  them;  in  fact»  it 
mnst  be  admitted  that  a  large  amount  of  snobbery  sorroonds  the 
great  center  of  wealth  and  titled  magnifioeneey  and  it  has  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  leaden  eaaket  in  whieh  the  maoe  has  been 
ooneealed  daring  the  Gladstone  regime,  A  qneen  in  ehronie 
mourning  was  somber  enoogh  without  the  eoonterpart  of  a 
premier  withont  wealth  or  state,  whose  chief  delight  seemed 
to  be  eutting  trees  on  his  farm  in  the  intervals  of  laying  low 
lends  at  Westminster.  Throngh  a  oorions  combination  of  eir- 
emnstances,  the  liberal  sdion  has  been  a  eonspicnoos  desidera- 
tnm  in  recent  years,  the  relations  of  the  ministry  to'*  society'' 
being  chiefly  represented  by  two  American  ladies,  whose  hus- 
bands belong  to  the  cabinet.  The  contrast  between  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's private  residence  and  that  of  an  average  alderman, 
between  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  coach  and  the  Premier  in  his 
cab,  is  striking,  and  London  prefers  the  gold  and  silver  caskets. 
Neverthfllees,  even  London  has  shown  signs  of  surrender  since 
ibe  military  parades  began.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  country, 
to  return  to  that,  its  enthusiasm  for  this  man  is  extraordinary. 
During  the  sessions  of  1882,  the  tables  of  Liberal  members 
groaned  under  the  piles  of  letters  entreating,  persuading,  or 
still  oftener  commanding  them  to  stick  by  Gladstone  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  vote  with  him  whatever  he  might  do.  When 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  was  resolved  on,  nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  to  the  non-interventionist  and  peaceful  polixsy  which 
Gladstone  had  so  xealoualy  fostered;  but  the  Liberal  and  Non- 
conformist press  of  the  country,  iHth  few  exceptions,  niuvely 
declared  that,  odious  as  such  a  scheme  would  have  been  under 
another  prime  minister,  they  must  conclude  that  Gladstone 
would  not  undertake  it  unless  it  was  ri^t,  and  must  trust  him 
thoni^  he  slay  theuL  Bven  when  Alexandria  was  bombarded, 
under  pretext  of  protecting  a  canal  not  threatened,  a  hundred 
miles  away,  and  John  Bright  left  the  ministry,  the  veteran 
orator  formed  no  cave  of  Adullam  The  country  attributed  his 
retirement  to  Quaker  peenliarities,  and  Gladstone's  shadow  re- 
mained potent  enouf^  to  keqp  silent  that  voice  whioih  never  be- 
fore failed  in  eloquent  denunciation  of  a  war  he  deemed  unjust 
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There  have  even  been  some  indioations  tbat  OUadtltone-woretdp 
ezists  in  the  United  States.  Several  Ameriean  papers  have 
eaught  the  English  enthnsiasm,  and  one  Boston  paper  mentioiis 
the  loss  of  a  subscriber  by  having  admitted  into  its  cohmuis  » 
eritieism  on  Gladstone.  FinaUy,  if  anything  were  needed  farther 
to  show  the  intensity  of  this  feeling,  it  might  be  found  in  tbe 
corresponding  intensity  of  hatred  felt  for  him  by  Conservative 
partisans.  The  *' Saturday  Review''  recently  used  the  heading, 
*^ANew  Age  of  Faith,"  for  an  article  on  the  implicit  faith  of  Iiil>- 
erals  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  religions  phrases  nsed  above  on 
the  same  subject  cannot  be  thought  extravagant  or  merely  meti^ 
phorical  by  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  political  atmosphere  o± 
England  during  the  last  two  years.  Indeed,  this  ardor  of  en- 
thusiasm bears  indications  n^er  of  faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone 
than  of  personal  liking  for  him.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  he  oould. 
yet  be  accurately  called  a  popular  man, — he  is  certainly  ncft; 
loved  by  his  chicdF  supporters  in  Parliament, — while  his  x>olitieal 
strength  in  the  country  is  unprecedented. 

The  reasons  for  this  enthusiasm  for  a  man  who,  less  than 
eight  years  ago,  had  so  lost  his  hold  on  the  country  and  his 
party  that  he  resigned  his  offLoe  and  leadership,  are  not  remote. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  returned  to  power  on  a  wave  of  moral  and 
religious  feeling.  The  menaces  of  the  Beaconsfteld  government 
toward  Bussia  were  largely  tiieatrical,  but  they  became  danger- 
ous, and  their  effect  was  made  to  recoil  on  l^e  threateners  by 
Gladstone.  The  Premier's  '^  want  of  humor"  is  proverbial  in  Con- 
servative droles,  and  they  had  good  cause  to  deplore  it  when  be 
was  going  through  the  country  with  the  vehemence  and  burden 
of  a  prophet.  While  the  old  Bussophobia  to  which  Lord  Beaooii»- 
fldd  appealed  was  found  to  be  antiquated,  the  cynical  disregard 
of  alleged  '^  Turkish  atrocities"  by  Tory  speakers  shocked  the 
moral  sense  of  the  nation.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  religions 
feeling  awakened  by  tidings  of  the  massacre  of  Chiistians  by  Mo- 
hammedans, and  for  once  Lord  Beaconsfidd's  Jewish  soul  be- 
trayed his  Christian  tact.  Although  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  di- 
rectly appeal  to  religious  animosities,  they  who  listened  to  his  im- 
passioned arraignment  of  Turks  and  Tories  were  never  suffered 
to  forget  that  Bulgarians  and  Bussians  were  their  f ellow-Chria- 
tians.  To  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  thus  excited  was 
added  the  strength  of  the  commercial  interest,  the  first  article  in 
whose  creed  is  ''peace  at  any  price."    Tet,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
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again  took  bis  place  aa  Prime  Miidater,  in  1880,  lie  was,  wifli  aU 
ttuB  aapport^  by  no  means  the  iddiaed  leader  of  the  nation  tha^ 
ia  to^y.  This  is  dne  to  the  internal  crisis  of  the  nation  with 
irbifih  be  has  bad  to  deal,  to  the  f^Mt  thai  be  was  the  one  possi- 
ble pflot  of  Ibe  tempest-tossed  ship,  and  that  be  sleepjessly 
watebed  and  worked  at  bis  peribnis  post,  ni^t  and  day,  throo|^ 
the  long  storm. 

Tbe  latest  Irish  revolntion  has  been  peooliar  in  several 
respeets,  bnt  of  these  one  was  espeoiaUy  alarming,  namely,  the 
degree  to  wbieh  parliamentary  government  in  England  was 
involved.  The  srgimient  for  a  pariiament  in  IhiUin  was  so 
stronf^  enf oroed  by  the  violenoe  of  its  probable  elements  when 
imported  to  London,  that  for  a  time  tbe  business  of  the  House 
was  intennpted,  and  tbe  l^pisUitive  ann  seemed  tbreatened  with 
paralysis.  This  grave  danger,  aooompanied  by  mnrderoos 
deeds  in  Ireland  and  menaces  in  London,  gradoaUy  assumed 
soflli  dimensions  that  tbe  English  people  reoognised  that  they 
were  amid  a  revolution  of  the  deep  and  deadly  kind.  As  is 
inevitable  under  suob  oireumstanees,  there  was  something  like  a 
panie  in  the  country,  and  criticism  of  Mr.  Gladstone  bad  an 
i^^pearance  of  disloyally.  They  wbo  complained  that  bis  meas- 
ures for  tbe  padiioation  of  Ireland  embodied  principles  inimical 
totberif^of  property,  or  that  bis  rules  for  '^  closure  *  in  par- 
liamentary debate  threatened  freedom  of  diacnssion,  appeared  to 
tbe  people  generally  like  the  passenger  on  an  endangered  ship 
wbo  flbould  annoy  the  captain  with  bis  apprehensions  for  the 
ftae  of  a  qmr  or  a  winc^»sk.  The  criticisms  were  based  upon 
undeniable  facts,  and  consequently  could  only  be  answered  by 
outbursts  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  tbe  patriotic  multitude.  As 
amid  these  cheers  tiie  septuagenarian  statesman  was  seen  toiling 
like  a  Hercules,  bent  bnt  unbroken  beneath  bis  burden  like  an 
Atlas,  framing  measures  which  involved  complete  mastery  of 
fhiancial  and  legal  questions,  and  of  all  details  in  administration; 
as,  night  after  night,  be  stood  calm  amid  tbe  uproar,  patient 
under  complaints  and  sneers,  and  forcing  down  opposition 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  none  could  equal,  stated  with 
an  eloquence  that  none  could  surpass,  tbe  cheers  for  Gladstone 
made  way  for  more  reverent  tones.  His  seventy-second  birth- 
day (December  29th)  found  him  on  that  eminence  which  military 
heroes  have  sometimes  reached,  but  rarely  statesmen,  where  men 
are  regarded  as  tbe  saviours  of  their  country.    Wbetber  tbe 
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oountry  is  really  saved  or  not  is  another  question ;  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  doing  all  he  can  to  save  it,  and  that  he  will  save  it 
in  the  end,  and  bring  lasting  peace  and  prosperily  to  Ireland^  is 
the  Mth  of  the  large  migorily  of  the  English  people.  If  the 
dreary  and  tragical  histoiy  of  the  Irish  tronble  ever  beoomes  a 
memory  of  the  past^  it  will  not  seem  wondertnl  that  the  oonntry 
flhonld  to-day  regard  it  with  somewhat  the  same  heaviness  of 
painful  foreboding,  verging  npon  despair,  that  patriotio  Amer- 
icans felt  regarding  slavery,  and  that  they  shonld  see  in  Glad- 
stone, as  Unionists  saw  in  Lincoln,  the  fieiy  piUar  of  a  great  hope 
leading  across  a  weary  wildemees  to  a  land  of  repose  and  proa- 
perity.  One  thing  is  certain:  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  wearied  out 
opposition  to  his  Irish  policy.  Whatever  virtae  may  or  may  not 
be  in  it,  it  will  be  fully  and  fairly  tried.  The  fipeech  made  at 
Manchester,  on  the  evening  of  the  *^  Gladstone  JubHee,"  by  Lord 
Derby,  in  which  he  formally  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Liberal 
party,  indicates  the  determination  of  the  landed  interest  in  ESng- 
land,  so  far  as  it  is  not  partisan,  to  accept  the  risks  and  sacrifLoes 
necessary  to  insure  a  fair  trial  of  the  land  act 

The  special  circmnstances  just  mentioned  sufficiently  explaiii 
the  accession  of  enthusiastic  support  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
last  two  years;  but  that  he  should  be  the  one  man  in  En^and 
to  whom  anybody  would  dream  of  confiding  the  country  in  such 
a  crisis,  is  a  more  important  and  interesting  subject  for  political 
study.  "The  way  of  fortune,"  sajrs  Bacon,  "is  like  the  milky 
way  in  the  sky,  which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of 
small  stars,  not  seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  together;  so 
are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  discerned  virtues,  or 
rather  faculties  and  customs,  that  make  men  fortunate."  It  is 
common  to  hear  Englishmen  say,  *^  Gladstone  is  the  luckiest 
man  that  ever  lived."  But  there  is  no  luck  about  it.  The 
"virtues,  faculties,  and  customs"  of  the  English  people  have 
flowered  in  the  success  of  this  most  English  of  living  men. 
Their  favorite  ftolts  are  m  him.  That  love  of  large  principlefl^ 
and  dislike  of  pressing  them  to  logical  conclusions;  that  sus- 
picion of  applying  large  inductions  to  practical  politics,  which 
led  John  Stuart  Mill  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be  afanost  fatal 
to  a  cause  in  England  to  prove  itself  entirely  reasonable  and 
just,  find  many  illustrations  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  complex  character  of  the  British  Oonstitntion,  tiie  unique 
mixture  of  ideals  and  survivals  in  its  institutions,  have  deter- 
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aimed  the  evofaition  of  tliis  statesmany  who  pttuBes  while  writing 
W^  Chnioh  traets  to  abolidi  the  Irish  Chnroh,  who  denouneeB 
Btnnifls  and  makes  a  pflgrimage  to  Darwin,  who  naes  the  royal 
pren^tive  to  popnlarise  the  army,  and  whoee  democraoj 
18  dreesed  in  a  ehasable.  Men  of  eqnal  oaltare  and  ability 
wifli  Mr.  Gladstone  there  are  in  England,  bnt  they  are  apt  to 
peroeiYe  the  anomalies  of  their  conntry ;  they  have  misgiyings, 
they  take  sides^  they  tolerate  the  other  side,  hat  critieally,  and 
if  tiiey  defend  its  praetioal  rights,  it  is  withont  heart  Bat 
none  of  these  misgiyings  divide  the  strength  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
His  proverbial  lack  of  hnmor  is  the  other  side  of  his  anoon- 
seioas  ingenoily  in  harmoniaing  inoonsisteneies,  which  has 
heoome  an  instinot  Plato  says  all  elear  ideas  are  troe.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  wonderfal  faeilily  of  dear  statement  enables  him  to 
make  a  oontradietion  seem  simplieily  itself,  and  in  his  sentenoe 
every  detail  appears  a  generalization.  One  of  his  colleagaes  is 
reported  as  saying:  "I  hate  Gladstone,  becaose  he  is  always  so 
eonf  oondedly  in  the  right"  There  never  was  another  minister 
who  so  overshadowed  his  eoUeagaes,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  lie  has  been  the  oneonsdoos  means  of  arresting  the  devel- 
opment of  some  of  them  into  statesmen,  by  his  way  of  setting 
forth  all  his  projects,  large  and  small,  as  pillars  of  Herooles, 
and  on  moral  heights  where  he  alone  ean  gaard  and  defend 
them.  Even  his  finaneial  statem^its  in  the  Hoose  have  some- 
times been  made  so  solemnly  that  it  appeared  a  kind  of  atheism 
to  eriticise  theoL  However  unpleasant  all  this  may  be  to  aspiring 
or  rival  politusians  aroond  him,  it  makes  an  irresistible  power  in 
the  coantry.  In  an  age  of  skeptioism,  here  is  a  man  thnt  never 
doabts;  in  an  age  of  vaeillation,  here  is  one  that  does  not 
vacillate.  Whatever  is  in  him  is  organic,  becomes  moral,  rises  to 
religions  elevation,  and  the  people  are  surprised  and  delighted 
at  hearing  it  authentically  proved  that  what  they  desired,  but 
doubted,  is  the  superlative  prindple  of  reason  and  right 

Mr.  Gladstone's  confirmed  habit  of  being  always  ^  so  eon- 
f  oondedly  in  the  right  ^  has  survived  all  the  events  which  have 
ahown  him  to  have  been  sometimes  in  the  wrong.  His  maiden 
apeedi  in  Parliament  was  a  defense  of  Jamaica  planters,  of 
whom  his  father  was  one,  and  in  oppodtion  to  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  daves;  and  nearly  thirty  years  later,  being 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezdiequer,  he  dediyred  that  Jefferson  Davis 
had  made  the  Southern  States  an  independent  nation.    Slavery 
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has  been  abolished  by  England  and  Amerioa  withont  the  aid  of 
thia  moat  historical  of  atateamen.  He  began  his  career  aa  a 
Tory, — his  first  enoonnter  with  Disraeli  being  when  the  latter 
was  on  his  way  from  the  Liberal  camp  to  take  the  yacated 
place, — and  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Peel  Ministry  (1845) 
because  of  a  biU  introduced  by  the  Qovemment  to  endow  a 
Boman  Catholic  college  in  Ireland,  which  bill  he  immediately 
snpported.  He  arraigned  the  €k>Yemment  of  Naples  before  the 
world;  he  incited  Garibaldi  to  be  the  guest  of  England,  then 
showed  him  the  door  when  he  found  that  the  honors  paid  to  his 
guest  displeased  his  old  friend  Napoleon  HL,  with  whom  he  had 
acted  as  a  spedal  constable  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Chartist 
demonstrations.  In  these  last  years  he  made  the  ears  of  Engjaad 
and  Scotland  tingle  with  his  eloquent  invective  against  the 
wrongs  inflicted  by  Moslems  on  Bulgarian  Christians,  bat  all 
the  sufferings  of  Jews  in  Russia  could  not  extort  a  protest  from 
him.  A  review  of  the  anomalies  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  would 
make  this  paper  too  long.  The  last  of  them  is  his  course  with 
regard  to  the  junior  member  for  Northampton,  so  long  excluded 
from  his  seat  in  the  House,  after  repeated  elections,  beeauae  of 
his  opinions  on  religious  subjects.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  misled  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  law-officers  among  others,  believed  he  had  the 
right  to  choose  between  taking  the  oath  or  making  an  affirma- 
tion on  taking  his  seat,  and  chose  the  latter.  The  courts  decided 
that  the  parliamentary  oath  was  not  included  in  the  act  allowing 
affirmation  in  law-courts,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  then  offered  to 
taker  the  usual  oath.  Mr.  Gladstone  defended  his  right  to  do 
this,  when  it  was  challenged;  but  the  House  voted  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  tiie  oath  because  of 
his  atiieism.  That  having  been  decided,  a  large  number  of 
Liberal  members  roBe  in  their  places  and  suggested  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that  he  should  bring  in  a  short  measure  which  would 
allow  affirmation.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  stiU  on  the  treasury 
bench,  shaking  his  head ;  and  although  the  Liberal  press  next 
day  expressed  its  wonder  at  this,  and  earnestly  appealed  to  him 
to  adopt  this  the  only  x>08sible  means  of  doing  justice  to  the 
constituency  of  Northampton,  he  took  no  notice  d!  the  matter. 
Thus,  the  wrong  was  continued  entirely  by  the  inaction  of  the 
one  man  who  could  redress  it,  and  who  had  previously  declared 
it  to  be  a  wrong.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  minister  who 
had  helped  to  strike  out  of  the  oath  the  words  ^  on  the  true 
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of  a  GhiistiaDy''  in  oider  that  Jews  might  be  admitted  to 
Parliameiit,  had  any  teehnioal  objection  to  the  method  by  which 
alone  the  House  had  decided  that  an  atheist  oonld  be  admitted. 

In  all  these  changes  and  apparent  inconsistencies  a  notaUe 
tiling  has  been  the  absence  of  any  effort  to  explain  them. 
Mr.  Gladstone  sitting  on  the  treasnry  bench,  and  ahitlriwg  his 
head  withont  opening  his  lips,  amid  the  clamors  of  his  friends 
for  a  certain  act,  is  typical  in  its  way.  It  belongs  to  that  species 
of  inconsistency  which  is  a  jewel  of  the  English  souL  What- 
ever general  principles  may  be  laid  down  about  reiigioos 
liberty  and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  there  are  unwritten 
reservations  in  them.  If  the  statesman  who  once  declared  that 
the  King  of  Naples  had  raised  atheism  into  a  system  of  govern- 
ment had  been  the  means  of  introducing  an  atheist  into  the 
legislatore,  the  non-HX>nf ormist  and  the  evangelical  pulpits  of 
the  land  would  have  fulminated  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
tenure  of  office  would  have  been  endangered  at  a  critical 
momenti  His  relations  with  the  Queen — ^who  still  hesitates  to 
transfer  the  Garter  of  her  deceased  favorite,  Lord  Beaconsfteld, 
to  the  only  man  who  has  any  right  to  it — could  hardly  have 
been  rendered  more  pleasant  by  a  move  which  would  have 
befriended  the  radical  who  has  sharply  attacked  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  much  stronger  now  than  he  was 
then,  but  when  he  gave  out  his  won  posiwmuSj  with  that  silent 
shake  of  the  head,  he  represented  the  exact  sentiment  of  the 
country,  which  was  neither  willing  to  limit  religious  liberty  nor 
to  admit  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 

Dick  Whittington  is  a  municipal  ideal,  but  not  nationaL 
Prime  ministers  do  not  rise  from  the  proletariat.  Gladstone's 
father  was  a  merchant,  but  he  was  also  a  baronet,  and  his  fourth 
son,  whom  the  English  call  '^  the  grand  old  man,"  is  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  aristocratic  side  of  his  country.  Personally, 
indeed,  he  has  not  sought  title ;  in  fact,  he  might  easily  have 
been  a  x>eer  long  ago  had  he  been  willing  to  give  up  his  leader- 
ship in  the  Commons  for  it.  But  a  title  still  represents  a  bit  of 
the  history  and  constitution  of  England  to  him,  and  he  has 
repeatedly  shown  deference  to  it.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  late 
duke  petitioned  for  a  divorce,  Gladstone  was  summoned  as  a 
witness,  and,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he  was  an 
intSmate  friend  of  tiie  duke,  replied,  '^  As  intimate  as  the  differ- 
enoe  in  our  positions  permits.''    A  smile  went  round  the  court- 
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room,  the  Prime  lOnisier  being  far  above  the  duke  in  ev^ary 
zespeel^  and  the  reptj  was  deemed  rather  snobbiah.  Perhapa  it 
may  have  been  so  in  a  seneey  but  it  meant  mainly  a  bow  to  Britiah 
inaiitationB.  Another  aneh  bow  was  lately  seen  in  the  Snnday 
labor  iddoh  ohnroh-goers  saw  bestowed  on  the  aeoorations  jne- 
pared  for  the  reoeption  of  the  Qneen  next  day  at  the  new  law 
eoortSy  and  whioh  workingmen  contrasted  with  the  bars  main- 
tained by  the  Government  at  the  doors  of  the  British  Museom 
and  National  <3aUery  on  the  same  day.  The  commandments 
most  aeoommodate  themselyes  to  British  royally,  not  because  it 
ia  royal,  but  because  it  is  British.  The  people  do  not  believe  in 
eqnalily,  and  therefore  their  **  grand  old  man ''  does  not  They 
do  believe  in  demoeraey,  and  so  therefore  does  he.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  never  f onnd  esponsing  the  cause  ot  a  minority.  A 
prinoiple  is  invisible  to  him  until  it  has  the  support  of  the 
country  I  then  he  will  disooyer  one,  eyen  where  it  is  invisible  to 
an  other  eyes. 

Thus,  after  fifty  storm-and-stress  years  of  pariiamentary  life, 
Gladstone  remains  an  TawgHftliiniin.  As  the  ^  Pinafore^  diorua 
says: 

"  Despite  of  aU  temptatioiis 
To  belong  to  other  iiatioii% 
He  remains  an  IBngliithinan.** 

In  this  case  the  other  nations  would  be  the  new  Bng^and  rep- 
resented by  the  IMssenters,  the  Borne  of  Ritualists,  Norman 
castc^  Eurc^pean  culture,  and  continental  skepticism.  With  most 
of  these  liLr.  Gladstone  has  ooqnetted,  or  f onned  friendly  rela- 
tions, but  he  has  never  given  himself  to  thenu  On  the  contrary^ 
he  has  far  more  brought  them  over  to  the  Bight  Centre,  of 
which  he  is  the  embodiment.  It  could  only  have  been  a  personal 
force  that  had  the  weight  of  this  little  English  planet  pulling  with 
it|  which  was  able  to  put  John  Bright  into  court  dress,  and  even 
for  a  time  into  war-paint  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  Fawcett^ 
coming  under  the  same  attraction,  forget  the  radical  wild  oats 
they  used  to  sow,  and  Chambeiiain  brings  Americanised  Birming- 
ham, with  its  caucus,  to  be  made  into  the  bulwark  of  a  new  sacer- 
dotal liberalism.  lEtitualism  is  rather  irreconcilable  toward  the 
man  who  once  accompanied  its  devotees  to  the  very  door  of 
Bomanism,  but  Dissent  receives  his  patronage  with  ccstasieB. 
By  disestablidiing  the  Irish  Church,  though  bishops  cried  ^'sacri- 
lege !  ^  Mr.  Gladstone  sanctioned  the  principle  that  a  state  churoli 
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18  the  ereatnre  of  a  majority ;  the  dissenters  have  only  to  roll 
up  a  majority  against  the  English  Ohnrch,  and  that  wonld  have 
to  go  too.  They  inU  never  be  able  to  do  it.  When  the  Chnroh 
of  England  is  disestablished  it  will  not  be  in  f^vor  of  non-con- 
f ormism,  bat  more  probably  in  fayor  of  something  which  it  hates 
more  than  the  Chnrch.  However,  the  redaction  of  the  Choroh 
in  Ireland  to  the  condition  of  a  sect,  and  the  seoolarization  of 
its  endowments,  were  in  harmony  with  the  non-comf  ormist  pro- 
gramme in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  strengthened  Mr. 
Gladstone's  hold  on  the  dissenting  sentiment  Yet  it  most  be 
remembered  that,  whatever  objections  the  sects  may  have  to 
lords  spiritaal,  they  generally  have  as  decided  a  weakness  for 
lords  temporal  as  other  Englishmen  have.  The  ideal  of  the 
eonntry  is  not  in  the  direction  of  aboHshing  the  peers,  bat  of 
seeing  them  all  failing  into  file  nnder  the  headship  of  a  liberal 
and  non-titled  commoner.  This  ideal  is  fairly  fulfilled  in  the 
jnbilee  ministry  jost  annoonced,  in  which  Gladstone  is  seen  with 
twenty  titled  servants  in  his  political  livery;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  the  aristoeratio  bosom  swells  with  pride  at  observing  that, 
oat  of  the  f oorteen  seats  in  the  new  cabinet,  ten  are  filled  by 
members  of  their  order.  It  most  be  confessed,  however,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  not  always  held  his  head  erect  above  these  deco- 
rated shoolders  of  his  government.  The  appointment  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  seems 
hardly  explicable  by  any  other  theory  than  that  of  his  overween- 
ing esteem  for  the  one  nobleman  of  his  family  connection. 

Whether  any  personal  feeling  mingled  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's practical  reply  to  tiie  morders  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dnblin, 
or  whether  nnder  the  blow  he  merely  relapsed  for  a  time  into  a 
roogh  plane  of  English  pluck,  in  either  case  a  great  opportanily 
was  lost  Ninety-nine  hxmdredths  of  the  disaffected  Irish  people, 
recoiling  from  that  horror,  held  out  a  pleading  hand  to  England, 
and  the  Government  struck  it  with  a  gesture  of  vulgar  resent- 
ment Even  Lady  Cavendish  had  shared  the  hope  that  had  risen 
in  many  minds  ^t  the  blood  of  this  yoxmg  nobleman,  who  had 
gone  to  Ireland  as  a  messenger  of  conciliation,  might  secore  an 
atonement,  which  would  be  the  best  consolation  for  a  great  be- 
reavement But  the  moral  sense  of  Ireland  had  been  aroused 
only  to  be  humiliated,  and  the  obvious  aim  of  the  assassins,  to 
prevent  reconciliation,  was  rendered  successful  by  the  angry 
answer  of  the  Government    An  impressive  cartoon  appeared 
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inDnUiB,  ropiresentixig  Mr.  Gladstone  handeufflng  Ireland  at  the 
moment  when  a  masked  figure  is  stabbing  her  in  the  babk 

This  hind  of  resentment,  however,  is  by  no  means  eharaoteris- 
tie  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  the  oontrary^he  has  often  shown  him- 
self— as  in  the  withdrawal  from  the  conflict  with  the  Boers,  and 
the  restoration  of  Oetewayo — able  to  do  what  he  considered 
right  in  the  face  of  taimts  about  ^'yielding  to  pressure,^  ''want 
of  courage,"  and  the  like.  There  were  sneers  enough  of  that 
kind  when  he  released  the  Irish '' suspects"  from  prison.  That 
he  is  capable  of  statesmanship  of  a  very  high  order  has  been 
shown  once  more  in  the  case  of  ArabL  A  very  severe  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr*  Gladstone  to  induce  him  to  make 
that  enthusiast,  the  most  scholarly  of  Egyptians,  a  scapegoat 
for  all  offenses  in  the  land  of  bond-holders.  This  pressure  was 
labeled  with  the  name  of ''  British  honor,"  but  beneath  it  was 
the  French  desire  that  England  should  alienate  Egyptian  i>opu- 
lar  sentiment,  and  the  Tory  desire  that  the  Premier  should 
alienate  the  moral  sentiment  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  par- 
don of  Arab! — for  his  residence  in  Ceylon  amounts  to  that — 
was  a  hitter  disappointment  to  his  enemies,  and  greatly  strength- 
ened his  position.  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  general  adoption 
of  Lord  Derby's  naive  moral  justification  of  the  invasion  of 
Egypt^ — namely,  that  the  Government  didnt  mean  it,  but  was 
compelled  to  chaoge  a  threat  iuto  an  act  by  the  rash  boldness 
of  the  Egyptians  when  France  withdrew  from  the  demonstra- 
tion. The  possession  of  Arabi  is  now  an  English  mortgage  on 
Egyptian  good-wilL  Arabi  is  indebted  to  English  advocacy  and 
•Rfiglifth  money  for  his  life,  and  no  one  will  be  surprised  il^  in 
the  future,  he  shall  visit  London,  and  return  to  Egypt  as  the 
most  useful  aUy  of  the  nation  which  conquered  him. 

The  University  of  Athens  has  just  voted  a  considerable  sum 
for  a  statue  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  will  be  the  first  visible 
memorial  to  an  Englishman  in  the  classic  land.  It  will  he  set  up 
in  homage  to  his  writings  about  Homer,  and  his  restoration  of 
Greek  nationality.  If  a  critical  German  or  English  specialist  in 
Greek  scholarship  were  asked  who  knows  least  about  Homer, 
he  would  probably  reply, ''  Gladstone."  If  an  ethndlogist>  or  a 
continental  politiciaQ,  were  asked  who  knows  least  about  the 
Greeks  of  to-day,  he  would  probably  make  a  similar  reply. 
The  andent  and  contemporary  Greece  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
atriotly  conventional,  his  Homeric  ideas  antiquated,  his  enthu- 
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siaBQi  for  Hellenisin  ]^TOiiie.  But  tliis  eonyentioiialism  lie 
has  made  a  political  faot,  and  a  factor  of  European  atate-craft; 
80  that  Greece  properly  raises  a  statae  to  its  modem  creator. 
The  incident  is  significant  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  relations  to  the 
Greece  and  Borne,  and  the  Palestine  also,  which  exist  at  his  own 
doors.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  doubt  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  bom  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  stood  between  Judaism  and 
Ghristianity,  between  the  past  and  the  fntnre,  as  if  all  the 
solstitial  spirits  had  hovered  over  that  day  of  his  nativity, 
the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  which  it  terminated  in  the  pre- 
Christian  calendar.  He  said,  *^The  impossible  always  comes 
to  pass.''  But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  looked  beyond  what 
has  come  to  pass,  and  never  halts  before  a  speculative  future. 
His  powers  are  concentrated  ugon  the  surfaces  before  him. 
Others  may  look  beneath  the  facts;  he  will  make  the  most 
of  them  just  as  they  appear.  Elymologically,  his  name  is  from 
the  Scottish  *^ glead-stane,''  meaning  "hawk  stone,"  and  it  has 
a  quaint  ooiaddence  with  his  beak-like  nose,  his  far-reaching 
eye,  and  a  sort  of  predatory  expression  in  his  general  look; 
but  the  hawk  might  be  still  more  fitly  his  totem  as  an  orator. 
He  hovers  for  a  little,  softly  poises,  then  swoops  down  on 
his  porut,  or  upon  his  antagonist,  and  makes  the  feathers  fiy. 
This  force,  as  of  a  winged  thunderbolt,  Ib  very  admirable  when 
one  sees  it  pouncing  ui)on  somebody  eWs  opinions  with  which 
one  happens  to  have  little  or  no  sympathy;  but  it  becomes 
formidable  when  it  is  found  hovering  near  one's  own  brood. 
Outside  of  politics,  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  the  same  conventional 
view  that  he  does  of  Homer  and  Greece,  but  with  the  same 
formidable  power  to  make  it  out  the  right  view  against  all 
competitors.  Whether  it  be  religion,  church,  literature,  philo- 
sophy, or  smaller  things  like  Trojan  reliques  and  derictd  vest- 
ments,— for  he  aspires  to  play  many  parts, — he  brings  to  the 
treatment  of  each  question  an  unquestioning  method,  a  moral 
earnestness,  and  a  solemn  ingenuity,  which  carry  a  weight  of 
authority  equally  to  things  about  which  he  does  know  and 
things  about  which  he  does  not  know.  To  the  artist,  the 
philosopher,  the  scientist,  to  every  progressive  investigator  in 
non-political  subjects,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  chief  of  the  Philistines. 
An  advocate  without  wig,  a  clergyman  without  gown,  and  with 
a  character  that  still  more  disarms  suspicion,  this  most  uncon- 
scious of  casuisto  has  consecrated  more  commonplaces  with 
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the  rhetoiio  of  liberaliBm  than  any  TSngJiahinftn  living.  Emer- 
soBy  speaiking  of  eLoqaenoe,  said  there  is  an  aooeptable  statement 
possible  for  every  nuoi  of  that  proposition  he  is  most  tinwilling 
to  belieye ;  bnt  here  is  an  eloqnenoe  which  can  invest  with  the 
dignity  of  high  philosophy  that  whioh  every  man  is  most  anxions 
to  belieye. 

Whatever  influence  this  snx>erficial  nmversality  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone may  exert  on  the  higher  cnlture  of  his  country,  there  can 
be  no  donbt  that  it  is  characteristio  of  his  profound  organic 
relation  to  the  people  he  represents.  He  is  the  President  of 
England,  and  nothing  English  is  foreign  to  him.  He  is  not  a 
f^Mstitious  president^ — no  king  in  frock-coat  whose  greatness  is 
put  on  at  one  election  and  taken  off  at  another.  He  is  a  presi- 
dent^ not  by  popular  election,  but  by  long  national  evolution; 
his  only  halo  ib  the  luster  of  his  services;  his  authority  is  the 
precise  weight  of  his  character  and  ability .  I  had  nearly  written 
genius,  and,  taking  Corlyle^s  definition  of  genius  as  an  infinite 
capadly  for  taking  pains,  one  can  hardly  deny  it  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Althoogh  it  must  be  denied  him,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  capacity  is  for  work  rather  than  taking  pains,  he  is  all 
the  more  the  phenomenal  political  flgore  of  Europe.  What  the 
natural  development  of  constitutional  monarchy  must  inevitably 
be  was  foreshadowed  by  the  Laureate  when  he  spoke  of  England 
as  the  ^^crowned  republic'^;  but  it  has  come  very  near  realisa- 
tion under  the  administration  of  a  prime  minister  who  has  given 
jewels  to  the  crown  that  shine  through  its  somber  veil  like  stars. 
A  war  with  Russia  averted,  a  serious  difficully  with  the  United 
States  settled  by  arbitration,  the  Irish  Church  abolished,  the 
equal  rights  of  married  women  entirely  secured,  the  ballot,  the 
laws  revised  and  the  courts  reorganized  in  a  grand  edifice 
removed  from  the  shadows  of  Westminster,  and  on  admirable 
system  of  national  education, — these  are  eminently  the  achieve- 
ments of  an  English  president  who,  for  over  fifty  years,  hod  no 
dignity  to  which  his  ambition  could  aspire  higher  than  the  ser- 
vices he  could  render  his  country. 

MONCUBB  D.  GONWAT. 
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Js  the  early  days  of  the  aati-slaveiy  straggle^  Harriet  Mar- 
tinean  predicted  its  speedy  triumph,  and  that  ''  other  sorts  of 
freedom  besides  emaneipation  from  slavery  would  oome  with  if 
She  believed  ^^  that  with  every  black  slave  a  white  would  idso  be 
freed,''  and  that  'Hhe  aristocratic  spirit,  in  all  its  manifestations^ 
would  be  purged  out  of  the  community.''  These  inspiring  proph« 
edes  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Slavery,  indeed,  has  been  abol- 
ished^  at  least  so  far  as  legislation  could  take  away  the  power  of 
the  master;  but  the  freedmen  have  not  yet  been  emancipated 
from  the  thralldom  imposed  by  property  and  intelligence  upon 
the  helplessness  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  The  spirit  of  aris- 
tocracy has  not  been  '^purged  out  of  the  community"  in  either 
section  of  the  Union,  but  has  simply  taken  refuge  in  other 
forms,  and  is  still  putting  forth  the  full  measure  of  its  evil 
power.  While  the  chattel  slavery  of  the  Southern  negro  is  at 
aa  end,  the  animating  principle  of  the  old  slave-masters  stiU 
finds  manifold  expression.  It  reveals  itself  in  industrial  servi- 
tude, which  borrows  its  life  from  the  alliance  of  concentrated 
capital  with  labor-saving  machinery.  Its  maxim  is,  that  the 
'chief  end  of  government  is  the  protection  of  property,  which  is 
eaflQy  translated  into  the  kindred  maxim,  that  capital  should 
own  labor.  Its  tap-root  is  pure  cupidity,  and,  if  left  to  itself, 
it  degenerates  into  a  system  of  organized  rapacity,  with  con- 
science and  humanity  turned  adrift  Commercial  feudalism  is 
another  form  of  aristocratio  rule.  It  wields  its  power  through 
the  machinery  of  great  corporations,  which  are  practically 
endowed  with  lif  eK>£Q[ces  and  the  right  of  hereditary  succession* 
They  control  the  makers  and  expounders  of  our  laws,  and  are 
steadily  advancing  along  their  chosen  line  of  march  toward 
absolute  supremacy.  The  system  of  agricultural  serfdom,  which 
we  can  land  monopoly,  is  not  less  hostile  to  the  life  of  free  insti- 
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tations.  It  has  recently  added  to  its  triunphs  in  the  pnrdhaae 
by  foreign  monopolists  of  millions  of  acres  of  land,  whidi  shonid 
long  since  have  been  devoted  by  law  to  actual  settlement  and 
tillage;  while  its  iK>wer  is  constantly  on  the  increase  through 
the  moltiplication  of  great  estates.  When  we  add  to  these  fear- 
ful forms  of  slavery  the  startling  debasement  of  onr  politioa 
throng  the  cormpt  nse  of  money,  which  thns  foreshadows  the 
political  serfdom  of  the  people,  we  cannot  ftul  to  see  that  the 
realization  of  Miss  Martineaa's  dream  of  a  democratic  miUen- 
ninm  mnst  be  postponed  to  some  indefinite  time  in  the  <iigfatn^ 
fntore,  and  that  it  can  only  become  possible  by  the  ceaseless 
vigilance  of  the  people. 

These  general  observations  will  serve  as  an  introdnction  to 
the  special  sabject  of  this  paper,  namely,  The  power  of  onr  great 
railway  corporations  over  the  government  which  created  them 
and  prodigally  endowed  them  with  its  lands.    The  policy  of 
stimnlating  the  constmction  of  railways  by  grants  of  llie  pablio 
domain  had  its  beginning  in  1850,  in  the  grant  then  made  in  aid 
of  the  minds  Central  Railway.    The  act  gave  ''every  alternate 
section  of  land  designated  by  even  numbers,  for  six  sections  in 
width  on  each  side  of  said  road  and  branches";  and  it  provides 
that,  ^^in  case  it  shall  appear  that  the  United  States  have,  when 
the  line  of  said  road  and  branches  is  definitely  fixed  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  sold  any  part  of  any  section  hereby  granted, 
or  that  the  right  of  preemption  has  attached  to  the  same,  then 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  agent  or  agents  appointed  hy  the 
governor  of  said  State,  to  select,  subject  to  the  approval  afore- 
said, from  the  lands  of  the  United  States  most  contiguous  to  the 
tier  of  sections  above  specified,  so  much  land,  in  alternate  sec- 
tions or  parts  of  sections,  as  shall  be  equal  to  such  lands  as  the 
United  States  have  sold,  or  to  which  the  right  of  preemption  has 
attached  as  aforesaid.    ....    Provided,  that  the  lands  to  be 
so  located  shall  in  no  case  be  further  than  fifteen  miles  from  the 
line  of  the  road."    It  was  the  theory  of  this  policy  that  in  a  belt 
of  lands  thus  restricted  m  width  the  reserved  sections  would  be 
duplicated  in  value  by  their  proximity  to  the  road,  and  that, 
while  it  could  work  no  hardship  to  the  settler  to  pay  a  double 
wiiTiiTniiTn  for  lands  thus  doubled  in  value^  the  Government 
would  lose  nothing,  and  the  fund  thus  raised  would  enable  the 
road  to  be  built.  This  act  became  a  precedent  for  all  subsequent 
land-grants  for  the  following  twelve  years;  and  had  it  been 
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adhered  to,  with  adequate  goardB  against  monopoly,  it  "would 
have  been  perfectly  defensible,  and  generally  most  benefleud 
to  the  public.  Bat,  in  the  year  1862,  a  radieally  different  pol- 
icy was  inaagnmted.  Simnltaneonsly  with  the  passage  of  the 
Homestead  Act,  and,  as  if  purposely  intended  to  nullify  its  pro- 
visions, our  land-grant  policy  put  on  new  shi^^es,  and  entered 
upon  its  historic  career  of  recklessness  and  extravagance.  The 
grant  made  in  aid  of  the  Union  Padflc  Bailroad,  of  July  Ist^ 
1862,  as  subsequently  amended,  gave  ten  sections  per  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  within  the  limit  of  twenty  miles.  The 
grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  was  of  every  alternate 
section  of  public  land,  not  mineral,  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  its  line,  with  the  privilege  of 
TOi^ring  np  deficiencies  within  ten  miles  on  either  side  of  the  land 
granted,  or  fifty  miles  from  the  line  of  the  road.  The  grant  to  the 
California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  of  July  25th,  1866,  was  twenty 
alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  the  line,  with  the  right 
to  make  up  deficiencies  within  ten  miles  of  the  land  granted; 
and  the  same  quantity  was  granted  to  the  Atlantio  and  Paoiflo, 
by  Act  of  July  27th,  1866;  and  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  by  Act 
of  the  same  date.  The  grant  to  the  Or^on  Central  Railroad,  of 
May  4th,  1870,  is  ten  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  its  liney 
with  the  light  to  make  up  deficiencies  within  twenty-five  miles. 
The  grant  to  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  of  March  3d,  1871,  is 
twenty  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road,  with 
the  right  to  make  up  deficiencieB  ten  miles  beyond  these  limits; 
while  no  limits  are  prescribed  as  to  a  portion  of  the  route,  and 
th6  company  is  allowed  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  State  of 
California  within  twenty  miles  of  the  lands  granted.  In  some 
of  the  rapidly  multiplying  grants  made  between  1864  and  1870, 
the  reserved  even-numbered  sections  were  granted  after  the  odd 
ones  had  been  exhausted ;  while,  in  one  instance,  the  grant,  as 
construed  by  the  Land  Department,  had  no  lateral  limits,  and 
thus  was  a  palpable  perversion  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
original  policy.  The  people  at  last  became  so  thoroughly  aroused, 
that  Congress,  ovct  eleven  years  ago,  was  bbliged  to  call  a  halt; 
but  it  was  not  tiU  more  than  two  hundred  million  acres  of  the 
people^s  patrimony  had  been  appropriated — an  area  as  large 
as  tiiat  of  the  thirteen  original  States. 

I  have  not  referred  to  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  dwelling 
upon  the  enormous  and  irreparable  miHchieffl  of  this  system,  but 
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in  Older  to  dear  the  -way  for  some  pertinent  and  praetioal  eon- 
dderationB  saggeeted  by  this  Beriee  of  legialatiye  acts.  My  task 
is  threefold.  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  power  of  these 
railroad  corporations  over  the  land  department  of  the  (}ovem- 
menty  in  seonxing  the  illegal  apportionment  of  large  areas  of  the 
pnblio  domain ;  their  power  over  CSongress,  through  whieh  they 
have  maintained  the  prolonged  monopoly  of  great  areas  of  lands 
after  their  f orf eitfnre  for  non-compliance  with  the  express  con- 
ditions on  which  they  were  granted;  and  their  power  over  the 
Federal  oonrts,  as  seen  in  recent  adjudications  involving  their 
rights.    I  shall  deal  with  these  topics  in  their  order. 

The  administration  of  land-grants  is  committed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  performed 
for  nearly  the  third  of  a  centnry,  nnder  every  administration  of 
the  Government)  shows  how  easy  it  has  been  for  the  companies 
controlling  these  grants  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use,  under 
the  forms  of  law,  but  contrary  to  its  letter  and  spirit,  immense 
tracts  of  the  pubHc  domain.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean, 
letme  refer  to  the  language  already  recited  from  the  Act  of  1850, 
Tnaking  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  all  later  acts.  It  grants  ^  every  alternate  section 
of  land  designated  by  even  numbers,  for  six  sections  in  width  on 
each  side  of  said  road  and  branches";  with  the  proviso  that,  ^  in 
case  it  shall  appear  that  the  United  States  have,  when  the  line  of 
said  road  and  branches  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, sold  any  part  of  any  section  hereby  granted,  or  that  the 
right  of  preemption  has  attached  to  the  same,  then  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  agent  or  agents,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  said  State,  to  select,  subject  to  the  approval  aforesaid,  from 
the  lands  of  the  United  States  most  contiguous  to  the  tier  of  sec- 
tions above  specified,  so  much  land,  in  alternate  sections  or  parts 
of  sections,  as  shall  be  equal  to  such  land  as  the  United  States 
have  sold,  or  to  which  the  right  of  preemption  has  attached  as 
aforesaid."  It  will  be  seen  by  this  language  that  indemnity  is 
only  awarded  where  the  United  States,  at  the  date  of  the  definite 
location  of  the  road,  '^  have  sold  any  part  of  any  section  hereby 
granted,  or  that  the  right  of  preemption  has  attached  to  the 
same."  In  those  cases  other  lands  are  given  in  lieu  of  such  of  the 
granted  lands  as  the  United  States  have  otherwise  disposed  ot 
prior  to  such  location,  and  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act 
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LazidB  disposed  of  before  the  gnmt  was  made  most  oert»^ 
not  granted  by  it^  and  eonld  not,  fliereforey  be  the  sdbjeet  of 
indemnily;  bnt  the  Land  Department^  from  the  beginning,  has 
administered  every  railroad  grant  npon  the  theory  that  the  com- 
pany was  entitled  to  indemnity,  as  well  for  lands  disposed  of  j^rior 
to  the  date  of  the  grant,  as  for  l^ose  disposed  of  between  that  date 
and  the  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road.  This  constmo- 
tion  of  the  law  is  an  absurdity,  and  can  only  be  acoonnted  for  by 
the  presence  and  influence  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  the 
absence  of  any  party  claiming  an  adverse  right.  Their  view  of 
the  law  has  been  accepted  without  question ;  and  yet,  in  the  case 
of  Wilcox  iw.  Jackson,  13  Peters,  498,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  declared,  ten  years  before  the  Illinois  grant 
was  made,  that,  ^^whenever  a  tract  of  land  has  been  once  legally 
aproprfAted  to  any  purpose,  it  becomes,  from  that  moment^  sey- 
ered  from  the  mass  of  public  lands,  and  no  subsequent  law,  proc- 
lamation, or  saley  wiU  be  construed  to  embrace  or  operate  upon 
it,  although  no  reservation  be  made  of  it."  But  this  decision 
was  unheeded,  and  every  administration  of  the  Government — 
whether  Democratic,  Whig,  or  Republican — continued  to  admin- 
ister every  railroad  grant  as  if  it  had  embraced  lands  disposed 
of  prior  to  its  date,  and  as  if  indemnity  were  due  on  account  of 
such  lands. 

But  the  daim  of  the  railroad  companies,  so  long  aoquieeeed 
in  by  the  Land  Department,  was  at  last  settled  adversely  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  its  October  term, 
1875,  in  the  case  of  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston 
Biulroad  Company  f».  the  United  States,  2  Otto,  733,  in  which 
the  very  principle  in  controversy  was  directly  involved.  The 
question  presented  was  whether  the  Osage  ceded  lands  of 
Kansas,  which  fell  within  the  grant  made  by  Congress  to  said 
railroad  company,  were  included  in  the  grant,  or  were  reserved 
from  its  operation  by  the  treaty  which  had  set  them  apart  for 
the  Loidians.  Justice  Davis,  in  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  says: 

''Only  the  paUlo  lands  owned  abaolntelybxtlie United  Stetesaie  mlijeel 
to  wsatef  anddtriaion  Into  sedionB,  and  to  those  lands  this  gnnt  la  a^ll> 
eable.  It  emlvaoes  soeh  aa  eould  be  sold  and  enjoyed,  and  not  those  wUeh 
Indians,  piunroant  to  treaty  stipnlations,  were  left  free  to  ooenpy.  Sinoe  the 
land  system  was  inangorated,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Govemment  to 
sen  the  pablio  lands,  at  a  smaU  eost,  to  individuals;  and,  lor  the  last  twen^ 
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fl?»  jMi%  to  gnnt  them  to  St»tot,  In  Iwge  tmets,  to  aid  In  thIoiis  woite 
of  Intenial  improToment.  Bat  theoe  grants  hftve  alwaja  been  reeogniied  m 
attoehing  only  to  so  mneh  of  the  pnblie  domain  aa  waa  sobjeet  to  eale  or 
other  dispoeali  althon^  tiie  roada  of  many  snbeidiaed  eompaoiee  passed 
throDgh  Indian  reservations.  And  fueh  grants  oonld  be  treated  In  no  othar 
way;  for  Ck>ngvess  cannot  be  si^posed  to  have  thereby  intended  to  inelnde 
land  pteTiously  i^proptiated  to  another  pmpose,  nnless  there  be  an  eiyraas 
declaration  to  that  effecf 


In  this  opmion  Judge  Davis  ezpregdy  adopts  and  le-alflrms 
the  langoage  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Wilooz  vs,  JackBoa, 
already  cited,  as  a  rnle  of  construction.  In  speaking  of  these 
Indian  lands,  he  says:  '^They  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
granted,  and  for  this  reason  were  excepted  from  the  categoiy 
of  lands  to  be  donated  to  a  State  to  aid  it  in  building  railroads. 
And  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  in  a  land-grant  act^  if  Con- 
gress meant  to  give  away  property  which  a  just  and  wise  polioj 
had  devoted  to  other  uses."  In  interpreting  the  words  of  the 
indemnity  clause  of  the  Act  of  Congress  in  this  case,  he  says 
they  '^  show  clearly  that  the  only  purpose  of  that  clause  is  to  give 
lands  outside  of  the  ten-mile  limits  for  those  lost  inside  by  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  keeping  the  land  ofices  open  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  granting  act  and  the  location  of  the  road. 
This  construction  gives  effect  to  every  part  of  the  aot^  and  makes 
each  part  consistent  with  the  other." 

In  the  case  of  Newhall  vs.  Sanger,  decided  at  the  same  term 
of  the  Courts  2  Otto,  761,  the  same  principle  was  explicitly 
aifirmed.  This  case  involved  the  title  to  a  quarter-section  of 
land  in  California,  which  was  daimed  under  a  grant  made  by 
Congress  to  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  con- 
tested by  the  claimant  of  the  same  tract  as  a  part  of  a  Mexican 
grant,  which  had  been  reserved  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Congress.  Justice  Davis,  in  re-afQrming  the  decision  of  the 
Court  in  the  previous  case,  says :  ''  The  acts  which  govern  this 
case  are  more  explicit,  and  leave  less  room  for  construction*  The 
words  Public  Lands  are  habitually  used  in  our  legislation  to 
describe  such  as  are  subject  to  sale  or  other  disposal  under  gen- 
erallawB.  That  they  were  so  employed  in  this  instance  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  to  them  alone  could,  on  the  location  of  the 
road,  the  order  withdrawing  lands  from  preemption,  private 
entry,  and  sale,  apply."  These  decisions  fairly  ended  all  contro- 
versy;  for  if  lands  covered  by  Spanish  grants  and  Indian  reeer- 
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TatioDB  eannot  be  granted  by  Oongrefls,  and  so  oannot  become 
the  basis  of  indenmiAoatioxi,  it  is  equally  obvionSi  independent 
of  the  express  langoage  of  Jnstioe  Davis,  above  quoted,  that 
lands  already  disposed  of  by  the  Govemmeni^  1^  sale  or  pre- 
SmiHion,  cannot  be. 

But,  although  it  is  now  more  than  seven  years  since  these 
decisions  were  rendered,  the  railroads  have  not  lost  an  acre  of 
land  which  has  been  illegally  awarded  them  as  indemnity,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Osage  Indian  lands  involved  in  the 
ease  cited,  and  the  tract  in  dispute  in  the  case  of  Newhall  «•• 
Sanger.  In  his  report  for  1876,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  stated  that  snits  were  to  be  instituted  to  vaoate  the 
patents  illegally  issued  to  railroad  companies,  and  that  lists 
of  the  lands  covered  by  them  were  in  course  of  preparation. 
In  his  report  for  1877,  he  says  that  litde  progi^ess  had  been 
made  in  their  preparation,  but  that  data  for  use  in  the  suits  to 
be  instituted  were  being  prepared.  In  his  report  for  1878,  he 
referred  to  the  necessity  for  re-adjusting  railroad  grants  under 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  said  the  work  had  been 
delayed  by  the  smallness  of  his  clerical  force.  In  his  report  for 
1879,  he  stated  that  suit  had  been  instituted  against  the  Western 
Paeifle  Bailroad  Company  by  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  that  lists  of  the  lands  erroneously  patented,  prior 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  NewhiJl  «•. 
Sanger,  were  being  prepared  as  the  basis  of  suits  to  vaoate  such 
patents.  But  as  all  these  patents  were  void,  they  could  convey 
no  title,  and  had  no  legal  effect  whatever.  There  was  nothing 
on  whidi  a  court  could  act.  It  could  only  decide  that  the  junior 
patent  conveyed  the  title,  the  earlier  patent  being  void.  It  could 
declare  that  if  the  lands  covered  by  any  of  those  patents  were,  at 
the  date  of  the  withdrawal  of  lands  for  the  railroad,  of  the  same 
status  as  the  land  claimed  by  Sanger  at  the  date  of  its  withdrawal 
for  the  Western  Paciflo  Railroad  Company,  they  were  void  for  the 
reason  stated  by  the  Court  in  his  case ;  but  this  was  a  question 
ooming  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department 
having  control  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  case  should 
be  passed  upon  by  the  Court,  for,  when  a  principle  is  fnlly  estab- 
lished in  one  case,  the  department  must  follow  it  untQ  modified 
or  set  aside.  To  send  every  patent  into  court  would,  doubtless, 
have  suited  the  railroad  companies ;  but  what  was  wanted  was 
the  restoration  to  settlement  of  all  the  lands  erroneously  pat- 
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entedy  and  their  disposal  under  the  Preemption  and  Homestead 
laws. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
proper  re-adjustment  of  titles,  made  necessary  by  the  decisions 
in  the  cases  cited,  if  the  Land  Department  had  really  desired  it. 
Yeiy  unfortunately  for  the  rights  of  settlers,  it  was  the  servant 
of  the  railways,  and  singularly  fertile  in  expedients  for  guarding 
their  interests.  Soon  after  the  decision  of  the  case  of  Newhall 
f».  Sanger,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  overruled  the 
practice  which  had  prevailed  in  the  department  since  the  year 
1848,  as  to  issuing  second  patents  in  lieu  of  void  ones  previously 
issued.  He  admitted  that  this  practice  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  he  refused  to  be 
governed  by  it,  and  held  that  although  in  the  case  of  Newhall 
«9.  Sanger  the  patent  was  declared  void,  yet,  in  the  case  of 
other  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  same  grant,  the  patents 
were  voidable  only,  and  not  void,  till  declared  so  judicially.  How 
completely  the  department  thus  became  the  ally  of  great  coipo- 
rations  and  the  enemy  of  the  people  will  more  fully  appear  as  I 
proceed* 

Another  advantage  gained  by  the  railroads  had  its  origin  in  an 
opinion  given  by  Attomey-Qeneral  Black,  in  the  year  1857,  when 
the  railroad  companies  were  anxious  to  obtain  certified  lists  of 
their  lands  before  they  had  been  earned.  Mr.  Black  held  that  these 
lists  were  simply  in  the  nature  of  information  from  the  records 
of  the  department,  and  that  he  could  see  no  objection  to  issuing 
them  to  any  person  who  desired  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them, 
just  as  any  other  information  would  be  furnished  from  the 
records ;  and  that  they  could  have  no  influence  on  the  title  to  the 
lands.  Under  this  opinion,  the  department  issued  the  certified 
lists  as  requested ;  but  in  May,  1880,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
decided  that  when  any  of  his  predecessors  have  certified  lands 
under  railroad  grants,  their  acts  are  final  and  conclusive,  and 
binding  upon  >iiTn  as  their  successor.  He  further  held  that  a 
complete  legal  title  was  conveyed  by  such  certified  lists,  and  that 
the  latter  were  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  patents.  This  eat 
short  the  work  of  re-adjustment  as  to  these  lands,  and  left  the 
railroad  companies  with  nothing  to  fear  from  the  department. 
They  escaped  with  their  plunder;  and  if  we  take  into  account 
only  the  companies  whose  grants  have  been  earned  by  an  honest 
compliance  with  their  conditions,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
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they  have  had  awarded  to  them  an  illegal  excess  of  indemnity 
lands  amounting  to  more  than  ten  million  acres,  or  enough  to 
make  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  farms  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  each.  All  these  lands  should  have  been  opened  to 
settlers  at  the  government  price,  instead  of  becoming  the  spoil  of 
corporate  monopolies,  and  sold  at  rates  imposed  by  themselves. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  a  kindred 
illustration  of  the  readiness  of  the  Land  Department  to  do  the 
bidding  of  these  corporations.  I  allude  to  a  ruling  of  Secretary 
Delano,  in  May,  1875,  in  the  case  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  vs.  H.  E.  Dillingham  et  al.,  in  which  he  overruled  the 
previous  practice  of  the  department,  and  held  that  land  within 
the  claimed  limits  of  a  Mexican  grant,  but  subsequently 
excluded  from  the  confirmed  limits,  or  released  from  reservation 
by  the  rejection  of  the  grant  claim,  was  not  reserved  from  a 
railroad  grant  made  while  the  Mexican  grant  claim  was  sub 
judice.  As  there  are  in  the  State  of  California  nearly  six  hun- 
dred Mexican  grants,  each  including  from  one  to  eleven  leagues 
of  land,  and  aggregating  within  their  exterior  limits  many  mil- 
lion acres,  it  is  readily  seen  that  very  large  areas  would  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  different  railroad  grants  intersecting 
that  State,  and  that  the  question  as  to  whether  they  were 
excluded  from  them  or  would  inure  to  their  benefit  on  becoming 
released  from  reservation,  was  one  in  which  the  railroad  com- 
panies of  California  were  deeply  interested.  This  ruling  of  Sec- 
retary Delano  was  made  about  a  year  before  the  decision  of  the 
case  of  Newholl  t*^.  Sanger,  which  showed  it  to  be  unauthorized, 
and  made  with  the  knowledge  that  the  point  involved  in  his 
action  was  then  before  the  Supreme  Court.  But  he  was  faithful 
to  his  employers,  and  prosecuted  his  work  with  such  dispatch 
that  before  the  decision  was  announced  many  thousands  of 
acres  were  patented  to  the  California  railroads;  and  having  the 
patents,  and  the  possession  of  the  lands  covered  by  them,  they 
are  now  in  the  same  condition  as  the  companies  tiiat  obtained 
the  illegal  excess  of  indemnity  under  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  1880,  already  referred  to.  After  the  lapse  of 
seven  years  they  are  still  holding  on  to  their  booty,  save  as  to  the 
particular  tract  involved  in  the  case  of  Newhall  vs,  Sanger. 
After  the  decision  in  that  case,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  suspended,  or  pretended  to  suspend,  the  practice  of 
awarding  such  lands  to  the  California  roads;  and  in  his  annual 
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report  for  1879,  as  already  shown,  he  stated  that  snithadbeen  insti- 
tated  against  tlie  Western  Paoiflc  Railroad  CSompany  by  the  direo- 
tionof  the  Attomey-GeneraL  Bnt  it  tnmed  out  that,  on  the  motion 
of  the  raUroad  oompany,  this  suit  was  dismissed,  beoaose  the  pnr- 
dhasers  from  the  company  had  not  been  made  parties.  No  other 
suit  has  been  instituted  to  set  aside  any  of  the  nnmerons  patents 
iIlegaQy  issued  for  lands  embraced  within  the  exterior  limits  of 
this  or  any  other  Mexican  grant  holding  the  same  9ia^m»  as  the 
land  in  the  case  of  Newhall  tw.  Sanger.  These  ^*  voidable''  patents 
can  thus  only  be  set  aside  by  judicial  proceedings,  while  such 
proceedings  haye  been  abandoned  by  the  GoTemment,  after  all  its 
pretended  preparation,  leaving  the  railroads  the  masters  of  the 
situation,  through  the  game  of  fast-and-loose  which  has  been 
pUyed  for  their  benefit. 

But  they  were  still  exposed  to  possible  danger  under  the 
adjudications  referred  to,  and  naturally  felt  the  need  of  some 
further  secmrity.  This  they  found  in  an  opinion  of  Attomey- 
Qeneral  Devens,  dated  June  5th,  1880,  and  asked  for  by  Secre- 
tary Sohurz,  as  ''an  authoritative  expression  of  his  views.'' 
Although  the  distingnished  secretary  is  not  a  lawyer,  he  is 
uncommonly  skilled  in  the  use  of  English  words  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  their  import,  and  it  seems  a  littie  remarkable, 
therefore,  that;  he  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  this 
legal  advice,  in  view  of  the  clear  and  unmistakable  language  of 
three  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the 
very  question  now  submitted,  with  others,  for  interpretation. 
But  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  is  stiU  more  remarkable 
than  the  request  of  the  Secretaiy,  and  cannot  fail  to  surprise 
every  member  of  the  legal  profession  who  may  chance  to  read  it. 
He  finds  no  diffionltyin  disposing  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Davis,  in  the  case  of  The 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Galveston  Railroad  Company  vs. 
The  United  States,  in  which  he  declared  that  indemnity  could 
only  be  allowed  for  lands  within  indemnity  limits  ''lost  by  the 
action  of  the  Government  between  the  date  of  the  grant  and  the 
location  of  the  road,"  he  says  that  this  '^  is  a  dictum  entitiedonly 
to  the  weight  which  is  given  to  the  dicta  of  eminent  judges.''  He 
then  refers  to  an  unreported  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in 
the  case  of  the  Madison  and  Portage  Railroad  Company  v$.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Western  District  of  that  State,  in  which  it 
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is  stated  that  ^  defleieneieB  in  place  limits,  oaiised  by  sales  or 
preSmptioiis  previous  to  the  location  of  the  route,  whether  before 
or  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  may  be  supplied  from  the  indem* 
nity  limits.''  But  the  principle  thus  afQrmed  was  not  inyoly3d 
in  this  case,  except  as  a  side-issue.  Several  points  were  decided; 
and  the  opinion,  which  I  have  before  mey  is  of  considerable 
length,  llie  language  quoted  oconrs  in  the  latter  portion  of  it, 
where  the  Court  was  considering  the  question  whether  ^*  The  Wis- 
consin Bailroad  Farm  Mortgage  Land  Company,''  as  the  succes- 
sor of  ''The  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  Bailroad  Company,"  was 
entitled  to  lands  under  the  grant  made  by  Congress,  June  3, 
1856^  or  under  that  of  May  5, 1864.  The  Court  held  that  the 
right  of  the  said  "Farm  Mortgage  Land  Company"  was  under 
the  former  grant  The  proper  interpretation  of  the  indemnity 
dause  of  the  Act  of  1856  was  not  before  the  Court,  and  the 
statement  of  Justice  Harlan,  which  I  find  written  on  the  margin 
of  the  printed  opinion,  is,  therefore,  a  mere  ''dictum."  The 
opinion,  moreover,  discloses  that  the  case  was  to  be  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  final  adjudi- 
cation; but  the  Attomey-G^eral  says,  "in  view  of  ^ese 
conficiang  opinions,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  safer  course 
for  the  department  would  be  to  return  to  its  original  construc- 
tion''; and  the  department  promptly  acted  upon  this  advice, 
and  still  continues  to  stand  by  the  railroad  companies  in  their 
work  of  plundering  the  people  through  the  forms  of  law.  The 
Attom^-General  does  not  dlBOUss  the  question  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  clearly  expressed 
and  impregnable  principles  on  which  Justice  Davis  bases  his 
opinion,  merely  referring  to  a  brief  passage,  which  he  caUed 
'^a  dictum,"  while  himself  appealing  to  the  mere  "dictum"  of 
an  inferior  tribunal,  in  a  case  which  was  to  be  appealed  to  a 
higher  court  The  Secretary,  more  than  keeping  pace  with  the 
Attorney-General,  not  only  accepted  this  opinion  as  better  au- 
thority than  that  of  the  Supreme  Court, — altiiough  it  was  merely 
advisory, — but  added  the  words  "otherwise  disposed  of "  to  the 
specifications  of  prior  losses  for  which  the  Attorney-General 
dedared  indemnity  might  be  allowed — thus  greatly  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  opinion.  The  mischiefs  of  this  shameful  prosti- 
tution of  the  Land  Department  can  be  more  folly  appreciated  by 
remembering  that  it  imposes  upon  the  settlers  who  purchase 
these  indemnity  lands  a  tariff  of  at  least  a  hundred  million  dd- 
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lars  more  than  they  would  cost  at  the  Qoyermnent  pricey  and 
that  this  sum  is  drawn  from  their  pockets  without  any  warrant 
of  law,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ravenons  monopolies  that  exact  it } 
while,  if  the  rale  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  f  ollowed,  a  large 
majority  of  railroad  and  other  grants  conld  at  once  be  closed 
np,  the  remaining  lands  restored  to  settlement^  and  the  titles  to 
any  nnsold  lands  heretofore  improvidently  conveyed  in  excess  of 
their  legal  grants,  recovered  by  the  United  States. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  remains  to  be  stated.  The 
Land  Department^  having  procured  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  justifying  this  wholesale  plunder  of  the  public  domain, 
is  still  not  satisfied.  The  opinion,  it  should  be  remembered, 
follows  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  specific  case 
of  reserved  lands.  It  admits  that  for  them  no  indemnity  can  be 
allowed.  But  the  department  disregards  this  opinion  in  the 
interest  of  the  railroads  when  it  becomes  an  obstacle  to  their 
purposes.  I  understand  that  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
F6  road  has  been  allowed  an  illegal  excess  of  indemnity  for  lands 
reserved  at  the  date  of  its  grant,  amounting  to  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  acres,  according  to  the  principle  afiOrmed  in 
the  case  of  The  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  (Mveston  Railroad 
V8,  The  United  States.  Of  this  excess  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  acres  have  been  awarded  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General,  and  since  it  was  given.  This  road  had 
received  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  acres  of  land  before  the  decision  in  the  case 
referred  to  was  rendered,  having  before  received  two  million 
two  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  acres;  and  a  large  additional  allowance,  it  is  understood, 
will  soon  be  made,  notwithstanding  previous  illegal  excesses 
carelessly  awarded  before  the  department  required  the  company 
to  designate  the  tracts  in  lieu  of  which  it  claimed  indemnity. 
The  Kansas  Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Rail- 
road companies,  in  Kansas,  have  each  received  an  illegal  excess 
of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  by  treating  land 
reserved  at  the  date  of  the  grant  as  the  subject  of  indemnity, 
while  the  aggregate  of  lands  thus  illegally  held  by  Kansas  rail- 
roads would  probably  much  exceed  a  million  acres.  This  amount 
is  increasing  from  year  to  year  as  the  work  of  adjustment  pro- 
ceeds, and  very  little  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  or  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  when 
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either  standB  in  the  way  of  the  roada.  Of  conrse,  no  effort  is 
being  made  to  restore  these  lands  to  the  United  States;  and 
notMng  bnt  an  act  of  Congress,  imperatively  requiring  a  re- 
adjustment in  the  ease  of  each  grant,  will  meet  the  difficulty. 

I  pass  to  other  facts  equally  signij&cant  and  startling.  All 
acts  of  Congress,  making  grants  of  land  for  railroad  or  other 
purposes,  within  the  mineral  regions  of  the  country,  expressly 
reserve  mineral  lands,  which  are  held  for  disposal  exclusively 
under  the  laws  making  provision  therefor.  When  the  characteor 
of  the  lands  so  reserved  is  controverted,  the  question  is  usually 
adjudicated  on  the  application  of  the  railroad  companies,  whose 
vigilance  and  influence  give  them  a  decided  advantage;  and 
if  the  land  is  adjudged  to  be  non-mineral,  the  railroads  take  it^ 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  expressly  reserved  from 
the  operation  of  the  grant,  and  was  subject  to  homestead  and 
preemption  settlement  the  moment  the  adjudication  was  made. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  other 
great  roads  passing  through  the  mineral  districts,  and  it  is  as 
open  a  defiance  of  law  and  as  flagrant  a  wrong  to  actual  settlers 
as  the  appropriation  of  Mexican  grants  and  Indian  reservations 
already  referred  to,  or  the  award  of  indemnity  for  lands  never 
granted.  The  claims  of  the  railroad  companies  are  always 
recognized  by  the  Government  as  paramount,  while  the  settle- 
ment of  the  public  domain  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  citizen 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  matters  of  little  moment.  The  Land 
Department  adopts  the  principle  that  a  railroad  grant  is  an 
adverse  claim  to  lands  excepted  from  it,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
company  construes  the  exception  strictly  and  the  grant  liber- 
ally. Settlement  claims  are  strangely  treated  as  contests,  and 
the  settler  is  required  especially  to  notify  the  railroad  company 
of  his  application  to  enter  or  make  proof,  just  as  if  it  were  the 
owner  of  the  public  domain.  Notice  by  publication  is  not  suffi- 
cient notice  to  a  railroad.  If  the  company  does  not  appear,  or 
does  not  desire  to  contest,  it  makes  no  difference.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  contest  in  any  event,  and  the  settler  must  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  special  rules  governing  contests,  which  have  been  devised 
in  the  particular  interest  of  the  company,  instead  of  allowing 
him  the  unhindered  assertion  of  his  rights  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  requiring  the  company  to  make  out  its  claim 
affirmatively  under  its  grant.  Every  presumption  is  against 
him,  and  no  mistakes  are  ever  made  in  his  favor.    The  rule  ia 
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different  in  eases  involying  the  title  to  school  lands,  for  tliere  no 
great  corporation  is  interested. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  large  dass  of  cases  where 
settiements  have  been  made  on  landswithin  the  limits  of  a  grant 
prior  to  tiie  date  of  the  granting  act^  and  are  snbseqnenUy 
abandoned.  The  lands  in  snoh  cases  become  pnblic  lands,  and 
are  open  to  settiement  by  other  parties,  becanse  they  were  re- 
served from  the  grant  and  have  reverted  to  the  Government. 
Bnt  in  nearly  all  such  cases  the  railroad  companies  appropriate 
them,  and  the  perf ectiy  nnqnestionaUe  rights  of  the  settiers 
are  denied.  The  law  is  openly  defied,  and  tiionsands  of  settiers 
have  thus  lost  their  lands  and  improvements.  The  same  role  is 
axyplied  nnder  the  Amended  Homestead  Act  of  1864,  permitting 
soldiers  in  actoal  service  to  make  their  affidavits  of  intention  to 
claim  the  land  selected  by  them  before  a  commanding  offtcer. 
Great  nnmbers  of  soldiers  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege^ 
hopixig  to  secure  a  home  for  their  families  after  the  termination 
of  their  service.  Bnt  they  did  not  always  return,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, in  some  instances,  could  not  move  on  to  the  land.  For 
these  and  kindred  reasons,  the  law^  could  not  always  be  complied 
with,  and  the  entries  were  canceled.  Such  entries,  however, 
while  existing  on  the  records,  reserved  the  land  under  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  law  applicable  in  such  cases.  But,  in  the  year  1879, 
the  department  ruled  in  one  of  these  oases  that  the  soldier's  entry 
ynAprmdfade  invalid  in  its  inception,  and  therefore  that  it  did 
not  operate  to  except  the  land  from  a  railroad  grant.  All  the 
lands  covered  by  these  entries  had  been  reentered  by  others  after 
the  previous  entries  had  been  canceled.  For  fifteen  years,  set- 
tiers  had  been  taught  by  practice  and  precedent  to  believe  that 
second  entries,  made  after  the  cancellation  of  the  first,  would  be 
respected.  They  did  not  know  that  railroad  companies  had 
rights  that  were  denied  to  the  citizens,  but  they  were  undeceived 
by  this  decision ;  and  those  to  whom  it  applied  lose  their  im- 
proved farms,  which  go  to  the  railroads,  while  its  application  has 
been  made  to  govern  a  much  larger  class  of  cases  than  that  of 
the  precise  one  decided.  In  cases  that  have  arisen  since  this 
decision  was  rendered,  the  Land  Department  has 'volunteered  to 
order  hearings  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  companies,  and 
has  required  the  present  settier  to  prove,  affirmatively,  the 
validity  of  the  former  entry.  In  these  and  kindred  cases,  how- 
ever, the  rulings  of  the  department  have  not  been  uniform.  Quite 
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rwaaXbfj  as  I  leam,  they  haye  been  more  faTorable  to  aettlen; 
bat  they  have  very  generally  been  against  thent 

The  eondnet  of  ^e  department  in  the  illegal  -withdrawal  of 
railroad  lands  is  of  the  same  remarkable  eharaoter.  Until  the 
nnmbers  of  the  sections  to  be  withdrawn  are  known  by  the  snr- 
Toy,  and  the  map  thereof  showing  sneh  sections  is  received  at 
the  local  land  ofice  and  marked  npon  the  record,  and  notice  thns 
given  to  the  world  of  the  appropriation,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
land  is  not  operative^  and  the  lands  may  be  entered  by  any  legal 
applicant.  Settlers  on  them,*  prior  to  such  legal  withdrawal,  are 
expressly  protected  by  law.  But  this  law  is  set  aside  by  the 
department^  and  many  thousands  of  settlers  have  thns  been 
robbed  of  their  homes.  Formerly,  all  lands  within  railroad 
limits  were  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  granting  acts  were  passed, 
and  before  anything  had  been  done  to  attach  the  grant.  This 
was  done  on  the  assomption  that  the  act  vested  the  title  to  the 
lands  at  once,  irrespective  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant.  In 
some  cases  lands  have  been  withdrawn  before  the  act  making 
the  grant  had  passed,  as  in  the  grants  in  the  northern  peninsnla 
of  Michigan.  The  ^ect  of  these  varions  withdrawals  has  been 
to  award  many  millions  of  acres  to  the  railroads  before  any  right 
to  them  had  vested,  and  to  withhold  them  from  settlers  whose 
light  was  perfect 

Bnt  the  withdrawal  of  lands  within '  indemnity  limits  is 
eqiiaUy  nnaathoiized  and  mischievons,  and  still  more  inex- 
ensable.  This  has  been  done  in  every  grant.  In  that  made  to 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Sonthem  Pacific,  the  Atkntic  and 
Pacific,  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  and  other  similar  grants,  the 
withdrawal  of  indemnity  lands  is  not  anthorized,  either  expiesdy 
or  by  implication,  but  is  impliedly  forbidden  in  each  case  by  the 
express  provision  that  all  other  lands  on  the  line  of  the  roads 
than  those  granted  by  the  act  shall  be  open  to  homestead  and 
preemption  entry.  One  of  the  distinctions  between  lands  within 
the  indemnity  limits  and  those  granted  is  the  difference  in 
price ;  the  former  being  sold  at  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents, 
and  the  latter  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  Bnt  both 
are  withdrawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  roads,  and  the  right  of 
settlement  thereon  denied ;  while,  in  every  instance  of  an  actnal 
sobseqnent  settlement,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  of  prior 
actual  settlement,  the  lands  so  occupied  by  settlers  have  been 
awarded  to  the  railroads.    The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
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that  no  rights  exist  tinder  railroad  grants  to  land  within  indem- 
nity limits  until  a  selection  is  actually  made,  and  the  laws  of 
Ck)ngress  expressly  reserving  such  lands,  are  nullified  by  de- 
cisions and  rulings  of  the  Land  Department  in  the  interest  of  the 
roads,  while  settlers  are  thus  obliged  to  pay  the  companies  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  lands  not  owned  by  them,  and 
which  should  be  disposed  of  at  the  minimum  price.  These  are 
intolerable  evils.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one  hundred 
million  acres  remain  withdrawn  from  market  and  settlement 
under  various  acts  of  Congress ;  and  of  this  aggregate  a  very 
large  proportion  has  been  illegally  withdrawn  as  indemniiy 
lands  before  selection,  or  as  granted  lands  before  the  definite 
location  of  the  line  of  the  road,  and  coxQd  be  restored  to  the 
public  domain  without  any  declaratory  act  of  forfeiture  by 
Congress. 

The  administration  of  railroad  grants  has  been  singularly 
reckless  and  indefensible  in  other  respects.  In  many  instances 
lands  have  been  certified  greatly  in  excess  of  the  grants.  Exam- 
ples of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cedar  Bapids  and 
Missouri  River  Railroad,  which  has  received  an  excess  of 
98,746  acres;  the  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  of  Iowa, 
which  has  received  an  excess  over  the  possibilities  of  the 
grant  of  48,390  acres  ;  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Rail- 
road of  Minnesota,  which  has  received  an  excess  of  350,358 
acres;  and  the  Winona  and  St.  Peters  Railroad,  which  has 
received  an  excess  of  238,007  acres.  These  examples  could 
readily  be  multiplied,  and  the  aggregate  of  such  illegal  ap- 
propriations amounts  to  several  millions  of  acres.  In  other 
cases,  the  lands  certified  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
actualLy  earned,  as  in  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad,  in  which 
aU  the  public  lands  within  the  grant  for  its  entire  length  of 
three  hundred  miles  were  certified,  and  all  or  nearly  all  those 
within  the  indemnity  limits  were  patented,  being  an  excess  over 
the  amount  earned  of  482,408  acres. 

In  some  cases  the  roads  for  which  the  grant  was  made  have 
never  been  constructed,  while  in  others  the  construction  has  been 
partial  The  Coosa  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  was  never  built. 
The  grant  expired  in  1856,  but  all  public  lands  in  odd-numbered 
sections  along  its  line,  thirty  miles  in  width,  have  been  reserved 
since  1858.  There  is  no  offtcial  report  of  the  construction  of 
any  portion  of  the  Pensacola  and  Georgia  Railroad,  in  Florida. 
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Its  proposed  length  was  four  hundred  and  eight  miles,  and  a 
million  and  a  qnarter  acres  of  land  were  certified  or  patented  in 
advance  of  construction, — the  excess  over  the  amoxmt  given  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  being  probably  a  million  acres. 
The  lands  granted  along  the  whole  length  of  the  contemplated 
road  for  twelve  miles  in  width,  and  eighteen  miles  of  indemnity 
limits,  were  withdrawn,  in  1857,  and  so  remain.  In  the  ease  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  in  which  the  grant 
was  made  in  1866,  the  road  has  not  been  built,  and  the  grant 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  company  for  a  different  location; 
but  the  lands  are  still  in  reservation  for  twenty  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  line  originally  proposed.  The  grant  to  the  North 
Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  expired  in  1866.  Of  the  entire 
linid  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  ninety-four  are  xmoficially 
reported  as  constructed,  and  333,211  acres  of  land  are  certified 
or  patented  in  advance  of  construction.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  with  1,400  miles  of  unconstructed  road,  has,  in  addi* 
tion  to  its  withdrawal  of  a  belt  one  hxmdred  miles  in  width 
through  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  a  with- 
drawal of  sixty  miles  in  width  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
coast  in  California.  The  Southern  Pacific  road  has  a  like  with- 
drawal overlapping  the  coast  withdrawal  for  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  road;  and,  although  the  withdrawal  for  one  company  is 
regarded  as  invalid,  as  against  the  daim  of  another,  it  is  held  in 
fnU  force  and  effect  as  against  settiers.  Lands  within  the  limits 
of  the  withdrawals  for  both  these  roads  across  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, aggregating  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  width, 
though  no  road  has  been  bnilt  and  none  is  being  constructed, 
are  still  in  reservation.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Orleans,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Yicksburg  road,  the  grant  expired  in  1876.  No  road 
has  ever  been  built  xmder  this  grant,  nor  line  definitely  located* 
Its  proposed  length  was  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  lands  were 
iUegally  withdrawn  on  a  preliminary  line,  and  are  still  in  reser- 
vation. IJnderthe  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  grant,  no  road  has 
been  constructed,  nor  line  definitely  located,  but  the  belt  of  land 
withdrawn  in  1871,  from  El  Paso  in  Texas  to  the  Padfio  Ocean, 
being  eighty  miles  in  width  where  the  road  passes  through  the 
territories,  are  still  withdrawn.  These  illustrations  of  the  man- 
agement of  railroads  by  the  Land  Department  are,  in  fact,  illus- 
trations of  the  management  of  the  Land  Department  by  the 
railroads. 
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Anothar  adiniiiistrative  abuse  of  railroad  grants  has  been  thd 
firequentandimaiithoruedohaiiges  of  location  of  the  line  fixed  by 
tlie  companies  under  the  granting  act  When  a  grant  takes  effect^ 
upon  the  designation  of  a  partienlar  line,  the  lands  Trithdrawn 
from  market  within  the  granted  limits  are  nnderstood  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  its  nse.  Settlements  are  made  and  money  invested 
irith  reference  to  the  fact;  bnt  changes  of  location  frequently  take 
place  without  any  authority  of  law,  making  a  wide  divergence 
from  the  original  line.  In  such  cases,  the  practice  of  the  depart, 
ment  has  been  to  give  the  company  the  same  land  as  if  no 
change  had  been  made^  thus  disregarding  the  action  of  Con- 
gress  and  the  principle  and  policy  of  these  grants.  Sometimes 
locations  have  been  assumed  and  the  rights  of  settlers  concluded 
on  a  particular  line,  and  afterward  an  entirely  different  line  has 
been  located,  on  the  theory  that  the  first  was  preliminary  only. 
In  some  of  the  cases  the  changes  have  been  of  great  extent  iu 
length  of  the  line,  reaching  as  high  as  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles 
in  breadth  in  Dakota,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and  up. 
wards  in  Idaho,  with  frequent  and  broad  divergencies,  extending 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  nules  in  width,  in  Washington.  In  that 
Territory  a  withdrawal  was  made  for  a  branch  line  of  consider* 
aUe  length  that  was  not  authorized  to  be  constructed,  and  to 
which  no  grant  attached;  and  the  subsequent  release  of  this 
withdrawal  was  deemed  to  justify  further  changes,  and  a  solid 
airea^  one  hundred  miles  wide,  remains  withdrawn  across  the 
sou&em  and  central  part  of  the  Territory,  with  a  farther  with- 
drawal of  forty  nules  in  width  in  Oregon,  for  the  same  distance 
and  the  same  road.  Changes  in  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Bailway  have  been  frequent^  and  very  embarrassing  to  settlers. 
Under  a  preliminary  location  of  the  western  portion  of  this  road, 
in  1870,  withdrawals  were  made  in  that  year  for  forty  miles  on 
the  Washington  Territory  side  of  the  line,  and  twenty  miles  on 
the  Oregon  side,  which  latter  amount  was  doubled  two  years 
later;  and  the  claims  of  settlers  who  went  on  odd-nnmbered 
sections  of  public  lands,  between  the  years  1870  and  1872,  within 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  withdrawal 
of  1870,  have  been  rejected  by  the  Land  Department  for  the  last 
ten  years,  on  the  ground  that  a  reservation  created  in  1872  took 
effect  two  years  before  it  was  made  I 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  these  examples ;  but  I  must  refer  to 
some  further  &otB  which  deserve  notice.     Under  the  present 
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organixation  of  the  Land  Deparfcmenty  the  Gommiflnoner  has 
frequently  been  obliged,  by  the  pressure  of  his  duties,  to  affix 
his  signature  to  decisions  he  had  never  examined.  In  oontro- 
versies  between  raiboads  and  homestead  or  preemption  settlers, 
the  examination  of  the  testimony,  in  the  first  instance,  is  confided 
to  ordinary  derks,  who  are  not  skilled  lawyers,  but  Tery  fre- 
quently men  without  legal  knowledge  or  experience.  The  issues 
to  be  decided  may  torn  upon  difficult  questions  of  law,and  affect 
important  public  and  private  interests.  A  single  case  may  in- 
volve millions  in  value.  Questions  of  fact,  to  be  determined 
upon  ea^parU  testimony,  or  the  record  of  preliminary  trials 
before  local  officers,  are  i>assed  upon,  in  many  instances,  by  men 
unacquainted  with  the  mles  of  evidenee;  while  it  is  computed 
that,  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  decided,  the  roling  is 
final  As  a  general  rule,  settlers  are  not  able  to  employ  compe- 
tent counsel,  and  have  to  depend  upon  themselves  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  department ;  while  the  railroad  companies  always 
have  their  attorneys,  and  of  the  best  class.  Th^  have  access  to 
the  chie&  of  divisions,  and  their  constructions  of  the  law  are 
generally  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  clerks  having  the 
cases  in  charge,  notwithstanding  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment prohibiting  conferences  between  attorneys  and  derks,  ex- 
cept upon  permission.  In  the  final  hearing,  the  corporation 
attorney  goes  in  person  to  the  General  Land  Office,  examines 
the  papers,  and,  if  necessary,  follows  the  case  to  the  person  hav- 
ing it  in  charge,  and  argues  the  superior  rights  of  his  company 
to  the  land.  There  are  no  formal  hearings,  and  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  derks  is  the  pressure  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  great  corporations,  which  are  practically  unopposed; 
and  since  the  adjudication,  in  all  such  cases,  must  depend  upon 
the  preliminary  settlement  of  the  facts,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  hdp- 
lessness  of  the  settler.  He  can  only  get  his  land  after  the  most 
critical  examination  of  his  case,  and  by  meeting  every  technical 
defect  in  his  daim ;  while,  for  thirty  years,  the  practice  has  been 
to  certify  lands  in  bulk  to  railroad  corporations  without  definite 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Land  Office  as  to  whether  the  com- 
panies were  entitled  to  them  or  not,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
well-settled  prind^e  of  law,  that  railroad  grants  are  to  be  con- 
strued strictly  against  the  grantee. 

Many  of  ttiB  particular  facts  I  have  nowredted,  toudiing  the 
xeoUess  and  prodigal  management  of  the  public  domain,  are 
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given  on  the  authority  of  experienced  land-offioe  offieialfly  and 
may  be  found  in  their  sworn  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Pnblio  Lands  of  the  present  Congress,  printed  with 
other  evidence,  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  that  committee,  which 
is  numbered  362.  This  testimony  has  been  sharply  criticised  by 
the  railroad  companies,  but  has  not  been  substantially  im- 
peached. It  should  have  the  widest  publicity,  and  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  believer  in  an  honest  administra- 
tion of  public  trusts.  The  great  home  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  should  be  the  agent  and  representative  of  the 
X>eople,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  appurtenance  of  our  great  railways, 
and  a  mere  bureau  in  their  service.  This  is  not  specially  due  to 
the  delinquency  of  individual  oficials  in  the  Land  Department^ 
but  to  a  bad  system.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  present  chiefs  of 
that  department,  who  are  new  in  their  positions,  and  will  have 
the  right  to  be  judged  by  their  record.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  machinery  and  working  force  of 
that  department,  such  additions  to  that  force  as  shall  be  adequate 
to  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  such  an  increase  of  compensa- 
tion as  will  bring  into  the  service  the  highest  grade  of  capacity 
and  integrity.  No  remedy  can  be  found  in  simply  lopping  off  the 
branches  of  the  evils  I  have  attempted  to  depict ;  but  Congress 
must  strike  at  their  root,  and  cannot  strike  too  vigorously  or 
too  soon.  The  mischief  to  be  remedied  involves  the  very  exist- 
ence of  republican  government.  The  commercial  greed  of  great 
corporations,  reenf orced  by  great  landed  estates,  threatens  the 
subjugation  of  the  people;  and  the  people  themselves  must 
organize  for  the  work  of  seU-protection.  They  have  no  right  to 
arraign  the  executive  officers  of  the  Gk)vemment  for  snccxmibing 
to  the  power  of  great  corporations,  while  they  hold  in  their 
hands  the  sovereign  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  fail  to  apply  it 
in  the  selection  of  honest  and  capable  public  servants.  Nor  does 
this  duty  necessitate  any  warfare  against  railroads.  No  one  dis- 
putes their  inestimable  value  xmder  a  just  administration  of 
their  affairs,  and  while  content  to  act  as  the  servants  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  they  are  built  under  charters  conferred  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  must  be  resolutely  subordinated  to  its  paramount 
authority  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Geobqe  W.  Julian. 


THE  PYEAMID  OF  CHEOPS. 


When  we  look  at  the  mins  of  some  ancient  abbey,  Netley, 
Hebose,  or  Tmtem,  at  Stonebenge  in  its  solitude  on  the  Wilt- 
shire plains,  or  the  pyramids  of  the  sandy  tracts  that  border 
on  the  Nile,  near  Cairo,  the  idea  suggested  to  the  mind  is  that 
of  a  vast  antiquity.  The  thoughts  range  back  to  the  time  when 
the  builders  of  t^e  structure  before  us  were  living  men;  and 
as  we  picture  how  generation  after  generation  has  passed  away 
since  their  time,  we  are  forcibly  impressed  with  the  nothingness 
of  our  lives  compared  with  the  life-time  of  our  race.  Yet,  to 
the  student  of  science  these  structures  are  but  young;  even 
the  longest-lasting  of  them  is  but  short-lived.  To  the  anti- 
quarian the  pyramids  seem  built  to  last  forever;  the  geologist 
finds  in  the  continuance  of  the  stone  mounds  for  a  few  thousand 
years  only  evidence  of  the  far  vaster  duration  of  the  time- 
intervals  during  which  the  mounds  of  nature  must  remain.  Yet 
even  of  these  be  has  learned  that 

''The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands; 
Like  mists  they  melt,  the  solid  lands; 
Like  olouds,  they  shape  themselves  and  go," 

Knowing  this,  and  that  even  the  everlasting  hiUs  remain  but 
for  an  instant  when  their  duration  is  compared  with  the  life-times 
of  planets  and  suns,  the  astronomer  is  half  disposed  to  smile  at 
the  thought  of  attributing  a  hoar  antiquity  to  these  monuments, 
which  had  not  even  been  built  when  already  the  now  existing 
hills  were  himdreds  of  times  older  than  these  stone  mounds  will 
ever  be.  The  geologist,  too,  finds  in  the  very  stone  of  which  the 
pyramids  are  built  the  evidence  of  89ons  of  years  for  each  day 
that  they  themselves  have  lasted.  He  sees  from  the  structure  of 
this  stone  that  it  was  formed  in  a  far-off  period  (the  eocene  age) 
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when  a  vast  sea,  probably  oovering  the  whole  region  Tvheire  tiie 
pyramids  stand,  reoeiyed  slowly  a  deposit  of  sandy  d6brisy  mixed 
with  the  remains  of  maltitadinons  forms  of  sabmarine  and 
pelagic  lif  e.  During  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thonsanda 
of  years  the  nnmmnlitio  limestone  was  being  formed  beneath 
the  waves  of  ocean.  The  sands  which  helped  to  make  that  lime- 
stone belong  to  an  older  formation  still,  itself  formed  in  torn 
from  still  older  rocks ;  and  so  he  looks  backward  over  the  oft- 
times  repeated  change,  a  single  oscillation  only  of  which  is  pict- 
ured in  the  words: 

"  There  rolls  the  deep,  where  grew  the  tree ; 
Oh,  earth,  what  ohangea  hast  thoa  seen! 
There,  where  the  loud  street  loaxs,  hath  been 
The  stUlneas  of  the  oentral 


Compared  with  the  vast  periods  of  time  thus  brooght  before 
onr  thoughts  as  among  the  demonstrated  yet  inconceivable 
truths  of  science,  the  life-time  of  such  a  stmetnre  as  the  great 
pyramid  seems  but  as  the  duration  of  a  breath.  Yet|  viewed  as 
men  must  view  the  works  of  man,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  derive 
a  prof oimd  interest  from  their  antiquity.  Young,  compared 
with  the  works  of  nature,  they  are,  of  all  men's  works,  the  most 
ancient  They  were  ancient  wh^  temples  and  abbeys  whose 
ruins  now  alone  remain,  were  erected,  and  it  seems  as  though 
they  would  endure  till  long  after  the  last  traces  of  any  buHding' 
now  existing,  or  likely  to  be  built  by  modem  men,  has  disappeared 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nothing,  it  e^onld  seem,  but 
some  vast  natarsd  catastrophe  ingulfing  them  beneath  a  new 
ocean,  or  hurling  them  down  from  the  slopes  of  a  new-formed 
mountain  range,  can  destroy  them  utterly,  unless  the  same  race 
of  beings  which  undertook  to  rear  these  vast  masses  should  take 
in  hand  the  task  of  destroying  them. 

Thus  viewed,  as  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  impressiva 
works  of  the  human  race,  the  pyramids  have  an  interest  to  all 
students  of  human  history  and  of  human  nature.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  consider  carefully  any  of  the  works  of  man  without  learn- 
ing something  of  the  events  which  took  place  when  those  woiks 
were  carried  on,  and  something  also  of  the  character,  the  ideas, 
and  the  beliefs  of  the  men  to  whom  those  workp  were  due.  If 
we  can  solve  the  problem  presented  by  these  strange  structures, 
we  shall  have  learned  a  lesson  in  the  most  ancient  of  all  histosries; 
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-we  shall  have  gleaned  some  knowledge  wovth  having  about  the 
-ways  and  thoughts  of  the  oldest  oiyQized  raoe  whose  material 
reooxds  have  reached  our  time. 

In  imdertaiking  an  inquiry  of  this  sort^  on  whioh  many  have 
already  entered  and  whieh  presents  difficolties  of  the  most  seri^ 
ons  character,  it  is  well  that  we  should  note  the  conditions  under 
which  such  a  problem  can  alone  be  successfoUy  dealt  with. 

In  the  first  pUce,  we  must  resolutely  determine  that,  when 
setting  forth  to  find  a  theory,  notheoiy  shall  lay  hold  of  us,  and, 
taking  possession  of  our  minds,  prevent  us  from  duly  weighiiig  the 
evidence  for  and  against  not  only  that  theory,  but  others. 

Secondly,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  an  element  of  truth  in 
many  of  the  theories  advanced  on  our  subject  of  inquiry,  even 
though  these  theories  be  not  absolutely  correct 

Thirdly,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  true  theory  must  accord, 
not  with  this  fact  or  that,  but  with  all  the  known  facts.  It  is 
siugnlar  what  mistaken  notions  are  held  by  some  on  this  point, 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  holder  of  a  theory  ought  to  be  ready  to 
concede  that  some  facts  are  inconsistentwith  it.  A  true  theory  must 
accord  with  all  known  facts;  that  is,  though  we  may  not  always 
be  able  to  show  how  certain  facts  are  to  be  explained  by  it,  we 
must  no  longer  hold  a  theory  after  we  have  been  forced  to  admit 
that  even  a  sui^  fact  is  opposed  to  it  or  inconsistent  with  it 

Lastly, — a  point  I  have  not  seen  noted  yet, — we  should  direct 
our  attention  first,  not  to  the  more  easily  explained  f^urts,  but  to 
those  which  seem  most  perplexing  and  least  readily  to  be  inter- 
pieted ;  it  is  among  these  that  we  are  most  likely  to  find  a  key 
to  unlock  the  mystery  of  our  problem.  A  theory  which  explains 
them  can  harcQy  fail  to  be  the  true  theory;  whereas  several 
theories,  of  whidi  one  only  can  be  true — if  any  is — may  explain 
the  ordinary  commonplace  matters  to  which  many  direct  their 
first  attention. 

Thus  viewing  the  considerations  which  should  guide  us  in 
dealing  with  the  pyramids,  we  proceed  to  the  inquiry,  hoping 
that  our  solution  may  not  only  answer  such  questions  as  the 
antiquarian,  the  architect,  the  astronomer,  might  ask,  but  may 
teQ  us  also  something  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  princes 
and  people  who  built  these  marvelous  structores. 

The  first  and  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  pyramids,  and 
especially  in  that  one  with  which  we  are  chiefly  to  deal,  de- 
servedly called  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  the  enormous  amotmt  of 
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labor  1)eBtowed  on  their  oonstraotion.  The  mere  xnasB  of 
masomy  in  the  Oreat  Pyramid^  ae  originally  bnilt^  amounted 
to  nearly  ninety  millions  of  cubic  feet,  or  in  weight  to  nearly 
seven  millions  of  tons.  The  base  covers  a  space  of  about  thir- 
teen acres,  an  area  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Lincoln's 
Inn, — the  largest  of  the  London  squares.  The  second  pyramid 
covers  about  eleven  acres,  contains  sixty-six  millions  of  cubio 
feet,  and  the  mass  of  stone-work  cannot  weigh  much  less  than 
five  million  tons.  The  materials  of  which  all  the  pyramids  are 
built  have  been  brought  from  considerable  distances, — some 
greater,  some  less.  To  give  an  idea  how  little  labor  was  spared, 
I  may  mention  that,  according  to  Dr.  Bichardson,  the  passage 
leading  to  the  subterranean  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
is  lined  on  all  four  sides  with  finely  polished  slabs  of  lai^;e- 
grained  red  granite  of  Assouan,  and  Assouan  is  some  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  Ghizehl  We  are  not  concerned  just  here  to 
discuss  how  much  labor  and  time  were  given  to  the  construction 
of  the  pyramids,  to  decide  whether  Herodotus  had  been  troly  told 
that  one  hundred  thousand  men  worked  for  twenty  years  in 
erecting  the  first  pyramid )  or  whether  those  are  right  who  say  he 
meant  ten  thousand  men  working  for  two  hxmdred  years  (since, 
they  say,  one  hundred  thousand  men  coxQd  not  have  worked  at 
once  on  the  pyramid)  ,*  or  whether  that  architect  is  nearer  the 
truth  who,  allowing  an  average  of  fifteen  miles  for  carriage,  and 
three  hxmdred  days  a  year  of  ten  hours  a  day  for  labor,  assigned 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  as  the  time  necessary  for 
quarrying,  elevating,  and  finishing  the  Great  Pyramid.  So  far 
as  the  significance  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  involved  is 
concerned,  it  matters  little  at  the  outset  whether  we  consider 
that  more  men  worked  for  a  shorter  time  or  fewer  men  for  a 
longer  time.  It  is  wonderful  and  most  significant,  no  doubt,  to 
think  of  a  system  by  which  the  rulers  of  a  country  could  keep 
together  one  hundred  thousand  men  working  in  relays,  day  and 
night  and  every  day  for  twenty  years ;  but  it  would  not  be  less 
wonderfol  or  significant  to  learn  that  during  two  hundred  years, 
or  for  seven  generations  of  rulers  and  people  alike,  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  laborers  had  been  constantly  kept  at  work  on  this 
one  alone  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh. 

We  learn,  in  any  case,  that  the  rulers  of  andent  Egypt 
possessed  despotic  power  over  the  people,  but  not  necessarily 
that  the  kings  possessed  excessive  power  over  the  aristocracy, 
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who  mnat,  in  all  probability,  have  taken  x>art  in  urging  on  fheae 
8ti]^endoii8  and,  at  a  first  view,  almost  nselefis  labors.  We  note 
also  that  labor  mnst  have  been  cheap,  since  otherwise  self- 
interest  wonld  have  prevented  Cheops,  COiephren,  and  the  rest, 
from  devoting  so  mnch  of  it  to  these  stmctures.  The  popula- 
tion of  Egypt  mnst  at  that  time  have  been  very  great,  food  very 
cheap,  labor  abundant,  and  (it  wonld  seem)  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  little  value  either  to  themselves  or  in  the  ^es  of  their 
rulers.  So  far,  indeed,  as  mere  labor  was  concerned,  we  can 
hardly  speak  of  the  pyramids  as  costly  structures,  for  probably 
Pliny  was  not  fair  from  the  truth  in  conjecturing  that  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  built  the  pyramids  partly  out  of  state  policy,  to  keep 
the  people  in  employment, — not,  however,  ''to  divert  them,"  as 
he  imagined,  ^  from  mutinies  and  rebeUions,"  but  because,  as 
Dr.  Zincke  suggested,  in  those  days  ^  labor  could  not  be  bottled 
up."  Labor  was  available  in  such  enormous  quantitiesy  and  so 
much  food  was  stored  up  yearly  in  consequence  of  a  system  by 
which  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  that  practically  the  laborers  and 
their  wants  cost  almost  nothing. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  erection  of  ^b»  pyra- 
mids would  have  been  a  costly  undertaking,  even  if  the  work  of 
ordinary  laborers  had  cost  nothing.  Apart  from  mere  material, 
much  more  than  ordinary  labor  had  to  be  provided.  As  Hckek- 
yan  Bey  well  remarks :  "  These  pyramids  were  evidently  national 
undertakings;  their  plan  and  execution  were  decided  after 
mature  deliberation ;  laws  were  passed  and  revenues  provided 
to  carry  out  the  public  decision''  (not  the  popular  dedsion,  be  it 
noticed,  for  the  rank  and  file  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter) 
^  by  the  executive  authorities.'' 

Let  it  next  be  noticed,  as  among  those  facts  least  questioned 
and  most  important  in  considering  the  pyramids,  that  they  were 
undoubtedly  associated  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  This 
statement,  be  it  observed,  includes  their  xmquestioned  use  as 
tombs.  If  there  is  one  thing  dear  about  all  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  induding  the  Great  Pyramid,  it  is  that  th^  were  intended 
to  cover  (not  merdy  to  indose)  the  bodies  of  the  monardis  who 
had  erected  them.  Chevalier  Bunsen  says  they  were  ''exdu- 
sivdy  giant  covers  of  rocky  tombs";  and  his  long  study  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  justifies  us  in  accepting  his  statement, 
omitting  only  the  word  ''exclusively,"  simply  because  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  other  purposes.   Mari- 
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ette  Bey  is  equally  podtiTe  that  they  were  exdnahrdy  toBabi^ 
equally  likely  to  be  right  in  eonsidering  that^  whatever  elae  they 
were,  ^eyeertamly  were  that.  ''Withregard,''heBay8,''totheii8e 
to  which  the  pyiamida  were  destined,  it  were  doing  violence  to  all 
that  we  know  of  Egypt^  to  all  that  arehieology  teaches  ns  of  the 
monnmental  onstoms  of  that  country,  to  see  in  them  any  other 
thing  than  tombs, — tombs,  massive,  foil,  everywhere  stopped 
(even  in  their  passages)  most  carefully,  without  windows,  with- 
out doors,  without  exterior  opening.''  If  any  doubt  could  exist 
as  to  the  tombic  character  of  the  pyramids,  it  should  be  removed 
by  the  consideration  that  they  are  surrounded  by  tombs:  as 
Mariette  Bey  has  well  said,  ''every  pyramid  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
cemetery."  M.  Chabas,  speaking  of  the  tombs  around  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Ghizeh,  says:  ''A  certain  number  of  these  tombs  were 
commenced  at  the  same  time  as  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  were 
completed  before  that  colossal  monument"  Dr.  Birch  writes 
thus :  ''The  tombs  aroimd  the  Great  Pyramid  are  those  of  the 
princes  and  other  members  of  the  family  or  time  of  Ebufu" 
(Cheops  or  Shofu).  Lepsius  sees  in  this  cemetery  ^^  an  ofieial 
almanac  of  the  Court  of  Kings  Cheops  and  Chephren,  the  tombs 
giving  so  many  names  of  their  oflcers."  Benan  says:  "The 
tombs,  so  numerous  in  the  sands  of  Sakkara  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  pyramids,  are  all  dated  from  the  first  six  dynasties."  Mari- 
ette Bey  states  that  the  Necropolis  of  Ghizeh  "was  absolutely 
closed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Teta,  king  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  a 
hundred  years  or  so  after  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid." 
"  He  has  discovered  the  tomb  of  a  grandson  of  Snefrou,  king  of 
the  third  dynasty,  and  several  mastaibas  (or  chapels  exterior  to 
tombs)  of  the  age  of  Snefrou,  and  asserts  that  the  age  of  some  of 
these  tombs  belongs  even  to  that '  of  the  juredecessors  of  the 
f oimders  of  the  Great  Pyramid.' " 

But  the  dear  proof  thus  afforded  that  the  pyramids  were 
mausoleums — chief  tombs  withia  whole  cemeteries  of  tombs — 
proves  indisputably  also  that  they  were  associated  with  the 
religious  belief  of  the  Egyptians.  All  that  we  know  of  the 
early,  as  of  the  later  (but  still  ancient)  religious  belief  of  the 
Egyptians  assures  us  that  it  included  full  faith,  of  a  very  mate- 
rial sort,  in  a  fature  life, — and  that  it  was  their  faith  in  a  resur- 
rection of  the  body  whidi  led  them  to  provide  with  such  extreme 
care  for  the  protection  of  the  body.  The  kings  and  princes, 
high  priests,  chief  ministers,  genenJs,  governors,  court  officers. 
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fltewardSy  and  bo  forth,  who  provided  tombs  and  oemeteries  to 
protect  the  emhalmed  body  of  eadh  aooording  to  his  position,  but 
always  in  a  plaoe  effeotnally  dosed  np  and  removed  from  all 
oommnnieotion  with  the  outer  world,  did  so  because  they  b^ 
lieved  it  to  be  worth  their  while.  The  body  of  which  th^  took 
sadh  extreme  care  was  to  be  theirs  again  at  some  later  time;  and 
it  was  desirable  that,  when  wanted,  it  should  be  in  good  condi- 
tion; if  Pelion  would  not  sufQ.ce  to  protect  it,  then  Ossa  must  be 
piled  on  Pelion  to  do  so.  A  system  was  adopted,  having  direct 
reference  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  Egyptians,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  Cheops  and  Chephren,  and  all  their  family,  with 
an  the  officers  of  ^eir  court  and  kingdom,  should  be  preserved 
together^  yet  each  in  Mb  proper  and  appropriate  resting-place. 

AU  this,  combined  with  what  is  known  of  the  religious  char- 
acter of  the  Egyptian  faith  in  a  future  life,  agrees  well  with  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  find  something  of  the  temple  as  well  as  of 
the  tomb  in  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh.  All  tradition  points  the 
same  way.  According  to  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monuments, 
CSieops,  or  Shofu,  or  Ehouf on  (for  his  name  is  given  in  all  these 
ways),  the  builder  of  the  Qreat  Pyramid,  was  a  pious  king,  who 
planned  a  temple  to  Hathor,  the  virgin  mother  of  the  gods, 
offered  images  of  gold  and  ivoiy  to  the  gods,  and  wrote  a  book 
on  religious  matters,  called  in  these  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
'' the  sacred  book."  Glose  by  the  Great  Pyramid  has  beenfound 
the  tomb  of  ^'  Eimei,  the  chief  priest  of  the  habitations  of  King 
Shofu,"  who  Gliddon  thinks  was  in  all  probability  "the  architect 
according  to  whose  plans  and  directions  the  mighty  edifice,  near 
the  foot  of  which  he  had  once  reposed,"  was  built.  The  name  of 
Bhofu  is  found  in  tablets  of  the  old  copper  mine  of  Mount  Sinai, 
on  which  he  is  called  ''a  pure  king,  a  sacred  priest" 

We  may  hope  then,  in  examining  the  best  known  and  most 
striking  facts  respecting  the  Great  Pyramid,  to  learn  the  nature 
of  the  religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Yet  in  passing,  be  it 
remembered  (for  our  guidance  as  we  go,  perhaps),  that  we  do 
know  some  things  about  Egyptian  religion.  We  know  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  religion  which  the  Jews  brought  from  Egypt 
after  their  long  sojourn  there,  and  on  the  other  from  the  doctrines 
and  practices  which  the  priestiy  rulers  of  the  Jews  were  continu- 
alfy  denouncing,  that  the  Egyptian  religion  included,  if  it  wai 
not  founded  upon,  the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature,  avd 
chiefly  of  the  host  of  heaven.    Throughout  the  Jewish  system  of 
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oeremoDJal,  purged  thongh  flie  Jewish  leligioii  was  from  flia 
grosser  dootrines  of  Sabaism,  wereoognue  astronomieal  relatioiifl. 
Sunrise  and  sunset  were  oonsidered  in  the  morning  and  evening 
sacriAoeSy  the  nu>vem,ents  of  the  moon  and  pLanets  in  the  weekly 
observanoesy*  the  new  moon  in  the  monthly  f  eetiyal,  still  named 
after  her  by  the  Jews,  the  passage  of  the  son  over  the  oeketial 
eqnator  asoendinglyin  the  Feast  of  the  Passoveryand  his  passage 
over  the  same  chief  cirde  of  the  heavens  desoendin^y  in  the 
Feast  of  TabemaeleSy  the  two  great  annual  festivals  of  the  Jew- 
ish oeremonial  system.  And  while  this  system  was  enjoined  on 
the  Jews  by  Moses  and  his  snooessorsi  the  very  efforts  whidh 
they  made  to  divorce  the  people  from  the  worship  of  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  show  what  a  hold  this  worship  had  taiken  of  the 
Jewish  mind  during  the  time  that  the  people  stayed  in  the  land 
of  Egyp^  Yery  intense  mnst  have  been  the  Egyptian  faith,  at 
that  timeyin  the  powers  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  have  produced 
such  an  influence  on  the  people  sojourning  with  them  that^ 
despite  the  hatred  felt  for  them  l^  this  people,  the  influence  of 
their  faith  remained,  starong  even  against  the  appeals,  the  warn- 
ings, the  denunciations  of  those  who  had  brought  IJiem  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  actual  structural  features  of 
the  Great  Pyramid:  some  peculiar  to  it,  others  shared,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  by  the  other  pyramids  of  Ghizeh.  We  shall  not 
consider  minute  details,  to  which  too  much  attention  has,  per- 
haps, already  been  directed,  but  only  those  general  features 
which  are  most  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  most  instructive. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  care  shown  in  placing  the  pyramids 
with  their  four  sides  facing  the  cardinal  points.  Li  all  the  pyra- 
mids of  Ghiseh  this  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  but  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  it  has  been  done  with  such  exceeding  care  that 
only  the  exact  instrumental  astronomy  of  post-telescopic  days 


*  The  SablMfcth,  found  also  InAMyilaii  sealptiirefl  anterior  to  the  tline  of 
the  Ifixodoai  was  manifestly  among  Aesyriana  end  Egyptians  an  observanoe 
deriived  from  the  Innar  quarters  which  gave  the  week* — the  oldest  of  aU  time 
intervals  for  labor,— and  its  solemnity  was  originally  due  to  its  assooiation 
with  the  planet  Sstom,  the  highest,  in  the  old  astronomieal  sense,  of  an  the 
planets,  and  from  tfa*^  immemorial  associated  with  the  thoDght  of  ndsfortane 
and  gloonL  The  slow-moving,  dnU-looking  orb  whidiy  aeoording  to  ancient 
astrological  ideas,  mled  that  day,  was  aptly  snggestiye  of  solemn  rest,  if  not  of 
absolute  m-lnck  shonld  work  on  that  day  be  undertaken. 
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eoold  have  done  the  work  better.  The  great  quadrants  of  T^oho 
Brahe  would  assuredly  have  given  no  better  results. 

That  there  was  an  object  in  this,  and  that  this  object  was  in 
flome  way  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  builders,  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  But,  apart  from  that  consideration,  the  way  in  whidi 
the  thing  has  been  done  is  worth  observing.  Even  the  ezdu- 
fiively  tombic  theorists  (to  use  Professor  Smyth's  odd  phrase), 
even  those  who  believe  the  pyramid  was  a  temple,  as  well  as 
those  who  see  in  it  only  a  mystic  meaning,  agree  that  the  exact 
orientation  is  there,  and  must  have  been  obtamed  by  very  exact 
astronomical  work )  so  that  we  are  in  no  sense  attacking  their 
views  in  endeavoring  to  show  how  the  result  was  secured. 

Now,  putting  myself  in  the  position  of  the  ancient  builders 
and  architects,  and  trying  to  see  how,  with  such  astronomical 
knowledge  as  they  undoubtedly  possessed,  with  such  means  as 
they  had,  and  as  their  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  optical 
laws  would  suggest,  they  would  actually  proceed,  I  have  found 
myself  led  to  precisely  such  peculiarities  of  structural  detail  as 
we  find  actually  existing  within  the  Great  Pyramid.  Not  one  of 
all  the  features  which  have  attracted  attention,  and  have  been 
interpreted  in  more  or  less  fanciful  ways,  but  is  found  to  be 
essential  to  the  exact  orientation  of  the  pyramid, — when  it  is 
remembered  that  not  the  base  only,  but  the  whole  structure  was 
to  have  its  faces  four-square  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavenly 
sphere. 

First,  the  only  exact  way  of  squaring  the  base — a  costly 
way,  but  cost  was  no  object,  and  besides,  another  and  all-im- 
portant purpose  was  at  the  same  time  subserved — was  by  a 
slant  passage  through  the  solid  rock,  directed  on  the  pole  star  of 
the  day  at  the  time  of  its  passing  the  meridian  below  the  pole 
(above  the  pole  would  have  served  as  well  for  exact  northing,  but 
then  the  slant  of  the  passage  would  have  been  greater).  This  would 
suffice  for  the  base,  and  also  as  layer  after  layer  was  added,  pro- 
vided the  opening  of  the  passage  at  the  rock  surface  was  within 
the  base.  But  after  awhile  the  prolonged  passage  would  reach 
the  northern  face  of  the  growing  pyramid,  and  thenceforward 
the  orientation  could  no  longer  be  corrected  by  pole  star  obser- 
vations through  this  passage ;  *  yet  a  resource  presents  itself  by 

*  Dr.  Biohftrdflon,  one  of  the  few  who  haye  desoended  into  the  snbter- 
nnean  ehamber,  says  that  the  sky  can  be  dearly  seen  along  the  stone-lined 
VOL.  CXXXVI.— NO.  316.  19 
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whioh  ibis  difficulty  may  be  met  If  from  some  pomt  along  the 
passage  a  reflected  beam  of  light  from  the  pole  star  (at  sub-polar 
passage)  were  taken  from  the  surface  of  still  water,  and  used 
instead  of  the  direct  beam,  another  passage  could  be  earned  iip 
southward  instead  of  northward,  and  until  this  in  turn  met 
the  southern  face  of  the  growing  pyramid  the  orientation  would 
be  preserved,  and  might  even  be  made  more  and  more  exact  as 
layer  after  layer  was  added.  Such  a  passage  would,  of  course^ 
according  to  the  weU-known  laws  of  reflection,  be  inclined  at  the 
same  angle  to  the  horizon  as  the  other. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  And  within  the  Great  Pyramid,  the 
only  one,  it  would  seem,  where  such  exact  orientation  was  con- 
sidered necessary.  There  is  a  passage  through  the  solid  rock 
and  upward  through  the  masonry  of  the  pyramid,  of  beautifully 
fitted  stone-work.  From  the  very  spot  most  suited  for  taking 
off  the  reflected  beam  along  another  passage,  just  such  a  passage 
is  carried,  at  just  the  right  angle  for  the  reflected  beam.  At  the 
place  where  the  reflecting  surface  had  to  be,  the  stones  are  fitted 
with  such  exceptional  doseness  that  the  peculiarity  has  been 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  profound  symbolization.  Stones  such  as 
would  be  essential  for  blocking  up  the  lower  part  of  the  descend- 
ing passage  at  each  observation  by  the  reflected  beam  (one  or 
two  each  year  would  suffice)  were  found  stored  in  the  Queen's 
chamber  at  the  level  of  the  reflecting  surface.  (Many  of  course 
had  been  used,  and  afterward  sUd  down  the  descending  passage 
to  the  subterranean  chamber,  where  their  fragments  remain  to 
this  day.)  The  fitting  of  these  sliding  stones  (some  of  which 
may  well,  as  appears  likely,  have  been  used  later,  expressly  to 
block  up  the  passage)  was  so  perfect  that  one  observer  says  a 
knife  could  hardly  be  inserted  between  the  stone  and  the  walla 
of  the  passage. 

But  more  striking  than  the  outside  astronomical  character  of 
the  Qreat  Pyramid,  significant  though  that  is,  more  interesting 
than  the  simple  but  mathematically  beautiful  method  by  which 

tobe,  some  three  hundred  feet  long,  throned  whieh  he  had  desoended  to  tfattt 
chamber.  This  shows  that  even  now  this  long,  inclined  passage  presezres  its 
■traj^tness.  He  adds — eyidently  at  a  yentnre —  that  at  night  the  pole  star 
ean  be  seen  throogh  this  tabe.  But  the  tabe  eommands  a  field  of  -view 
only  some  f orty-elz  minutes  in  diameter,  the  center  of  which  is  less  than 
twenty-seren  degrees  abore  the  hoziaon.  The  i>ole  star  desoends  no  lower 
than  twenty-ninid  degrees  above  the  horiaon  of  the  pyramids. 
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the  orientation  was  Beeared,  is  the  grand  gallery  into  which  the 
seoond  ascending  passage  opens.  Considering  it  as  it  was  before 
the  pyramid  was  completed  and  closed  in  after  the  death  of 
Cheops,  this  gallery  had  all  the  properties  which  an  astronomer 
deores  in  a  transit  instrument.  Twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  it 
oommanded  a  long  yertical  dice  of  the  sonthem  sky,  xxreoisely 
divided  in  half  by  the  vertical  line  of  the  meridian.  This  wonkl 
have  been  of  little  use  for  exact  time  observations  if  the  walls  of 
this  lofty  gallery  (nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long),  had 
been  aslant,  yet  the  architect  would  have  assured  the  astronomer 
(sapposing  they  were  not  one  and  the  same  person),  that  aslant 
the  walls  of  snch  a  gallery  must  oertaiDly  be,  or  it  would  yield 
under  the  pressure  of  the  mighty  mass  of  masonry  which  was  to 
be  placed  above  it.  What,  however,  do  we  find  Y  The  walls  are 
aslant  to  suit  architectural  requirements,  but  they  are  vertical  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  astronomer.  They  run  up  in  a  series  of 
vertical  steps,  very  shallow  measured  horizontally,  very  long 
measured  vertically.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  thus  vertical, 
yet  the  cross  breadth  of  the  long,  lofty  slice  thus  cut  through  the 
pyramid  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  diminishes  gradnally 
toward  the  top,  insuring  perfect  architectural  stability. 

This  means  more  than  astronomical  orientation;  it  means 
astronomical  observations,  and  specially  with  reference  to  time. 
The  modem  transit  instrument  (as  its  name  implies)  teUs  the 
time  when  the  heavenly  bodies  pass  across  the  meridian;  the 
great  pyramidal  transit-tube,  while  as  yet  its  aperture  remained 
uncovered  (which  we  may  be  sure  it  did  so  long  as  Cheops 
remained  alive),  told  observers,  suitably  placed  down  its  length, 
the  time  when  those  same  bodies  passed  the  meridian  of  Ghizeh. 
So  is  interpreted  the  tradition  of  old,  that  priests,  placed  on 
the  top*  of  the  pyramid,  annonnced  when  this  or  tiiat  orb  was 
passing.  Passing  where  Y  To  Prodns  orDiodorus  Siculus  expla- 
nation might  have  been  difficult, — the  astronomer  sees  that  pass- 
ing the  meridian  was  meant,  and  that,  therefore,  a  meridional 
instrument,  like  the  grand  gallery  in  the  Ghreat  Pyramid,  must 
have  been  employed. 

All  this  aooords  well  with  the  belief  that  the  Great  Pyramid 


*Not  the  top  of  a  nearly  eomplete  pyramid,  as  Flammarion  abeordly 
imaginea,  settiiig  olMerven  to  obseiye  planets  and  cometB,  wMe  seazee  able 
to  Manee  themaelYes  on  tbe  pyramid  tcp  t 
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was  a  templ6  before  it  became  a  tomb.  These  astronomieal 
obeervatioiiB  were,  in  fact,  reUgions  obflervanoes;  the  astrono- 
mers were  priests;  their  astronomy  was  star  worship.  Bnt^  if 
the  astronomers  were  priests,  they  were  also  prophets.  From 
ISiem  and  their  kindred  in  Chaldea  have  descended  to  ns,  not 
only  so  mnch  of  onr  ceremonial  observances  as  we  have  derived 
from  the  Jews  (so  mnch  that  it  takes  an  astronomer  rightly  to 
frame  the  calendar  of  ftots  and  festivals),  but  also  those  astro- 
logical saperstitions  which  still  bear  sway  over  millions,  still 
inflnence  onr  language  and  Hteratnre,  and  if  no  longer,  as  of 
yore,  in  the  ascendant,  form  even  yet  potent  factors  of  onr  civil- 
isation. It  was  not  only  that  they  might  worship  the  stars  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  bnilt  these  temple  tombs :  their  priests  were 
also  to  read  the  stars,  and,  by  reading,  to  mle  the  stars.  The 
old  tradition  recorded  by  Ibn  Abd  Alkokm,  that  ^^  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Great  Pyramid  was  a  fortunate  horoscope,"  was  no 
mere  &ble.  This  tomb-temple  was  the  horoscope  of  the  king- 
priest  We  might  infer  this  from  the  sacred  character  attributed 
to  their  rulers  by  the  Egyptians;  we  might  be  certain  in  any 
ease  that  the  astronomico-religious  observances  of  which  this 
great  temple  was  the  scene  during  his  life-time  only^  were 
astrological  in  their  character ;  but  all  doubt  seems  to  be 
removed  when  we  note  that  after  his  death  the  pyra- 
mid had  no  longer  a  use,  save  to  cover  his  embalmed  body. 
Enormous  though  the  labor  had  been  that  was  bestowed  upon  it^ 
costly  the  work  of  preparation,  the  material,  the  building,  the 
ceremonials  observed  upon  and  within  this  temple, — all  was  use- 
less to  his  successors.  The  passages  within  were  filled  with 
stones  above  the  tomb  of  the  king  in  the  subterranean  chainber ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  was  completed;  a  fine  marUe 
easing  was  placed  aU  over  it^  beginning  with  the  apex,  and  work- 
ing downward  to  the  pavement.  For  centuries  after  his  death 
not  a  flaw  or  crevice  existed  in  the  ''satin"  surfiioe^  as  the 
Egyptians  called  it,  of  his  costly  tomb. 

The  story  of  the  pyramid  tells  us  much  of  those  who  bnilt  it^ 
of  their  mode  of  government,  of  the  wretchedness  (as  to  all  that 
constitutes  the  dignity  of  manhood)  of  the  people,  and  the 
worthlessncBS  of  their  lives  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  ruled  them. 
It  tells  us  also  of  their  religion,  with  what  full  faith  tibiey 
believed  in  a  future  life,  what  powerful  gods  the  heavenly  bodies 
seemed  to  them.    It  speaks  of  their  faith  in  priestly  prophecies, 
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and  of  the  belief  of  all  (save,  perhaps,  the  priests  themselYes)  in 
the  teaching  of  the  star-strewn  skies.  For  my  own  part,  I  find 
a  farther  interest  in  the  thought  that  those  astronomers  of  old 
worked  like  their  yonnger  brethren  now.  Whatever  superstition 
mingled  with  their  labors,  whatever  errors  they  may  have  tanght, 
or  been  taught,  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  aspects, 
I  ean  say,  in  the  words  of  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes : 

"I  am  as  old  as  Egypt  to  myself, 
Brother  to  them  that  squared  the  pyramids; 
By  the  same  stars  I  watoh.    I  read  the  page 
Whose  every  letter  is  a  glittering  world, 
With  them  who  looked  from  Shinar's  elay-bvilt  towers, 
Ere  yet  the  wanderer  of  the  midland  sea 
Had  missed  the  fallen  sister  of  the  seren." 

ElGHASD  A.  PBOOIOB. 


PROTECTIVE  TAXES  AMD  WAGES. 


Tee  diflooflflion  of  proteotioiufiin  in  the  United  States  eon- 
vtantly  tuniB  npon  qnestions  of  wages.  The  question  has  two 
f oorms.  The  employed  argae  that  proteotiTe  taxes  will  make 
their  wages  high.  The  employers  argae  that  protection  is  neoes- 
sary  for  them,  because  they  have  to  pay  high  wages.  Here  theare 
are  two  parties,  whose  interests  are  as  antagonistic  as  those  oC 
bayer  and  seller,  who  expect  to  be  both  favored  at  13ie  same  time 
by  protective  taxes. 

The  protectionist  economists  do  not  hesitate  to  encourage 
both  wage-payers  and  wage-receiyers  to  see  their  interest  in 
protective  taxes,  and  the  protective  legislator  does  not  shrink 
from  the  task  of  satisfying  both  antagonistic  interests  by  a 
single  measme.  The  employ 6  wants  wages  high;  that  ia, 
higher  than  he  has  been  getting, — higher  than  he  oonld  get  in 
another  country.  The  legislator  promises  him  that  he  shall 
have  them.  This  threatens  injury  to  the  employer,  who  wants 
wages  low.  It  will  not  do  to  make  wages  low,  however }  so  the 
statesman  promises  to  produce  the  same  result  by  making  prices 
kigh.  It  sounds  badly  to  talk  of  levying  taxes  to  make  prices 
kigh;  so  it  is  affirmed  that,  after  all,  protective  taxes  lower 
prices.  Here,  then,  we  have  one  and  the  same  device,  which 
makes  wages  hig^  and  low  and  prices  high  and  low  both  at  the 
same  time.  Surely  the  secret  of  universal  happiness  is  dis- 
covered, if  the  buyer  can  give  a  low  value  and  the  seller  get  a 
high  one,  both  at  the  same  time.  It  seems  strange,  at  the  first 
look,  that  any  one  should  so  far  insult  the  public  intelligence 
as  to  maintain  that  employers  importune  Congress  for  a  measure 
which  shall  raise  wages,  and  that  producers  exert  themselves  to 
get  a  law  passed  which  shall  lower  the  price  of  products;  but 
the  real  wonder  is  that  some  men  (practical  men,  too,  be  it 
observed)  aotuaUy  believe  this,  and  affirm  it  in  good 
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GhangeB  in  rates  of  -wages  can  only  be  produced  by  dhaoges 
in  the  amount  of  oapital  distributable  in  -wages,  or  by  ohaoges  in 
the  number  of  persons  competing  for  wages.  If  it  is  aUeged 
that  any  measure  will  raise  wages,  it  must  appear,  upon  analysiSy 
that  that  measure  will  act  either  to  increase  capital  cor  to  lessen 
the  number  of  competing  laborers. 

The  conditions  of  industry  in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  Europe,  may  be  very  easUy  described.  In  the  United  States 
a  sparse  population  has  not  yet  fully  taken  possession  of  the 
continent,  and  has  not  yet  taken  o£F  the  cream  of  its  productive- 
ness. It  is  not  even  necessary  here  to  pursue  painstaking 
industry:  superficial  industry  pays  better.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  employ  much  capital  in  tilling  the  ground.  No  skill  and 
little  division  of  labor  are  required  in  agriculture.  It  follows 
that  every  man  who  has  but  a  pair  of  strong  arms  and  a 
TnimTnnin  of  Capital  cau  wiu  from  a  cheap,  abundant,  and  fertile 
s<nl,  by  a  littJe  labor,  a  far  greater  return  than  he  could,  under 
similar  conditions,  wiu  in  Europe.  The  great  mass  of  immigra- 
tion is  of  persons  of  the  unskilled  labor  class,  because  the  advan- 
tage for  tibiem  is  far  greater  than  for  any  other  dass.  The  ranks 
of  the  competitors  for  -wages  are  continually  depleted  by  those 
who  go  to  the  land.  The  minimum  below  which  the  wages  of 
toahhaI  labor  can  never  fall  is  the  grade  of  comfort  which  could 
be  won  from  the  land.  As  this  comfort  is  high,  the  TOinimiiTn 
of  -wages  is  high.  Hence  the  status  of  the  American  la- 
borer, as  compared  -with  any  other  laborer,  is  high,  because  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  country  are  fiivorable  to  the  well- 
being  of  men. 

At  this  point  appears  the  politician,  and  denies  that  we  have 
oorrectLy  explained  the  state  of  things.  According  to  him,  it  is 
the  statesman  who  has  caused  all  the  well-being  of  the  Amerioan 
laborer.  HowT  BytazesI  The  immigrants  have  not  come  over 
here  because  the  untouched  earth  here  offered  to  the  industrious 
laborer  rich  reward  for  his  toiL  They  have  not,  since  they 
came,  created  their  own  well-being  by  using  diligently  the 
chances  whieh  nature  offered.  According  to  the  statesman,  the 
immigrants  came  because  taxes  were  high  here,  and  they  never 
-would  have  been  able  to  prosper,  if  the  statesman  had  not  care- 
fully kept  up  a  system  of  heavy  taxation. 

But  this  is  not  alL  In  the  speeches  and  editorials  of  the  pro- 
teotionists  we  are  constantly  told  that  the  American  laborer 
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ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  some  nndefined  but  low  grade  of  eom- 
f ort  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  some  grade  of  comfort  which  is 
due  to  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  the  American  laborer.  The 
politician  sees  what  this  grade  of  comfort  is,  and,  as  he  has  the 
wonder-working  genie  tax  nnder  his  control,  he  jnst  gets  for  the 
American  laborer,  by  taxing  him  properly,  Ihe  suitable  grade  of 
comfort.  According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  American 
laborer  makes  up  his  mind  what  he  wants  in  this  world,  and 
seryes  notice  on  nature  to  produce  it.  If  she  does  not  respond, 
the  politician  airanges  it.  Certainly  the  fallacies  which  sur- 
round this  subject  are  dense  and  numerous,  when  men  will 
expose  themselves  to  ridicule  by  such  preposterous  notions. 

What,  then,  can  taxes  do  about  our  welfare  Y 

Taxes  on  immigrants  would  not  raise  wages  in  the  United 
States,  because,  in  a  nation  situated  as  this  is,  new-comers  will 
go  upon  the  land.  They  do  not  add  to  the  competitors  in  the 
labor  market.  They  open  up  new  land  and  add  to  the  capital  of 
the  country.  They  count  as  hands  to  help  in  the  work  more 
than  they  count  as  mouths  to  increase  consumption. 

If  taxes  on  immigrants  could  not  raise  wages,  certainly  no 
taxes  on  commodities  could  do  so.  Protective  taxes  aim  to  keep 
foreign  products  out  of  the  country,  in  order  to  secure  the  home 
market  to  the  home  producers.  These  taxes,  Iherefore,  make 
commodities  dear,  scarce,  and  hard  to  get.  But  the  commodi- 
ties in  the  country  are  what  constitute  the  wages  of  laborers. 
If  the  amount  of  these  commodities  is  rendered  smaller  than  it 
might  be,  how  can  that  raise  wages,  looking  of  course  not  at 
money  wages,  but  at  real  wages,  or  the  comfort  attainable  by 
the  laborer?  There  is  no  real  propriety  in  discussing  wages 
apart  from  other  elements  in  the  comfort  of  tibie  population. 
Protective  taxes  lessen  the  available  comfort  in  the  reach  of  all 
members  of  society;  they  curtail  the  enjoyment  which  each 
citizen  might  get  out  of  each  hundred  dollars  of  income.  If  I 
discuss  wages  as  a  separate  question,  I  do  so  only  because  the 
question  has  been  so  raised,  not  because  I  concede  that  the 
laborers  have  any  separate  interest  which  can  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
discussed  by  itself.  It  is  pure  demagogism  to  represent  it  as 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Government  to  make  wages  high, 
or  in  any  way  to  pet  the  laboring  class.  The  protective  taxes 
press  upon  aiO,  even  upon  the  protected,  who  mutually  plunder 
each  other.    The  lowering  of  real  wages,  by  making  oommod- 
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ities  floaroer  and  dearer,  is  the  way  in  which  the  wages-daas  are 
sabjected  to  their  share  of  the  effects  of  protective  taxes. 

Let  Qs  look  next  at  the  effect  of  protective  taxes  on  the  alter- 
native open  to  the  hiborer  to  go  upon  the  land.  The  protected 
interests  prey  npon  each  other,  bat  they  do  it  nneqnally.  So 
tsr,  then,  the  effects  of  the  system  are  hap-hazard,  and  they  fall 
ont  as  they  may.  Bnt  there  mnst  be  somewhere  an  available 
resoDToe  to  meet  the  total  expense  of  the  system.  The  expense 
oonsLsts  of  three  items :  (1)  the  expense  of  aU  the  cnstom-honse 
machinery,  which  is  kept  np  to  prevent  revenne  from  being  col- 
lected, and  to  establish  the  barrier  which  secures  the  home 
monopoly^  (2)  the  wages  of  aU  the  laborers,  and  the  profits  on 
aH  the  capital  in  the  protected  indnstriee,  for,  if  the  protected 
indnstiies  wonld  not  exist  bnt  for  the  tariff,  they  cannot  pay 
these  expenditures;  (3)  the  losses  iQcnrred  by  the  protected 
indnstiies.  The  only  resource  available  to  meet  these  expenses 
is  the  product  of  the  strong  and  independent  industries  of  the 
country.  In  England  the  agricultural  industries  were  protected 
at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  which  were 
there  the  vigorous  and  independent  ones.  The  burden  fell  on 
the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  shape  of  taxes  on  food  and 
raw  materials.  In  our  case  the  agricultural  industries  have 
to  support  manufactures  as  parasites.  The  burden  faQs  on 
agriculture  in  the  shape  of  enhanced  prices  for  clothing,  tools, 
machinery,*  furniture,  blankets,  fuel,  and  transportation.  The 
enhanced  prices  of  all  the  goods  for  which  agricultural  products 
are  exchanged  lower  the  profit  of  agriculture.  Everything 
which  has  that  effect  lowers  the  valne  of  the  laborer's  alterna- 
tive, lowers  the  minimum  of  wages,  lessens  the  attractivenees 
of  the  land,  throws  laborers  on  the  market  for  wages,  and  so 
lowers  wages.  It  has  been  argued  that  there  should  be  a  rule 
or  method  for  protection,  and,  if  there  is  to  be  protection,  it 
wonld  certainly  be  a  great  gain  to  have  it  regulated  by  some 
principle.  The  pro]>osed  rule  is  to  just  ofteet  by  protective 
taxes  the  difference  in  rates  of  wages  between  this  country  and 
Europe.  If  that  rule  were  carried  out  the  protective  taxes 
would  just  take  away  from  the  laborer  all  that  advantage  in 
this  country  which  led  him  or  his  ancestors  to  cross  the  ocean. 
Not  even  a  war  could  permanently  take  away  from  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  the  blessings  which  nature  here  offers  to  him.  I 
see  only  one  power  wMch  could  do  it,  and  that  is  protedive 
tftzes^  made  heavy  enoogh  and  continued  long  enongh. 
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The  fiillaoy  in  the  notion  that  protective  taxes  make  wages 
high  is  the  same  as  the  fallaoy  in  the  notion  that  trades- 
miionism  makes  wages  high.  Protection  and  trades-nnionism 
act  on  the  same  prindple.  Trades-mdonism  inculcates  neg^- 
gence,  slackness,  and  shirking.  It  teaches  the  men  not  to  tske 
pains,  not  to  try  to  excel,  not  to  do  good  work,  and  the  philosophy 
of  it  is  that  the  men  shonld  not  try  to  prodnce,  bnt  shonld  try 
not  to  prodnce,  on  the  theory  that  if  things  are  made  scarce  and 
dear  and  hard  to  get,  that  makes  ^  work,^  and  so  makes  wages 
high.  If  that  philosophy  were  soxmd^  all  the  classes  which  eon- 
some  bnt  prodnce  nothing — like  soldiers,  panpers,  idle  women, 
idle  rich,  gamblers,  criminals,  and  convicts — would  be  all  the  time 
raising  wages,  and  they  wonld  lower  wages  if  they  shonld  go  to 
work,  and  not  only  consume  bnt  also  prodnce.  On  the  same 
philosophy,  the  Pittsbnrg  rioters  were  sonnd  economists  when 
they  let  the  dty  bnm  down,  thinking  that  it  wonld  make  work 
and  raise  wages.  The  protectionist  and  the  trades-nnionist  both, 
think  that  wages  are  increased  when  things  are  made  scarce  and 
hard  to  get  First  they  confnse  wages  with  work,  and  then  they 
confnse  work  with  toil,  and  they  think  that  they  have  increased 
wages,  that  is,  good  things  to  enjoy,  when  they  have  only  in- 
creased the  toil  by  which  things  are  obtained.  The  truth  is  that 
wages  are  raised  only  by  industry,  thrift,  temperance,  prudence^ 
and  economy,  producing  abundance  and  increasing  capital,  not 
by  any  dark  and  crafty  devices  for  producing  scarcity  and  bad 
work. 

We  may  now  look  at  the  other  notion, — that  high  wages  make 
protective  taxes  necessary.  People  who  believe  this  must  have 
a  queer  idea  of  the  economic  laws  of  society.  They  must  think 
that  a  blessing  and  a  calamity  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  The  wages  paid  in  any  industry  are  only  one  of  the 
conditions  of  production,  even  from  the  capitalist's  standpoint^ 
and  it  may  be  only  one  of  the  least  important.  If  a  capitalist 
says  that  he  cannot  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages,  the  first 
answer  that  should  be  made  to  him  is  to  tell  him  not  to  do  it 
then,  for  he  must  be  misapplying  his  capital  in  some  way  or 
other.  The  market  rate  of  wages  is  set  by  the  supply  and 
demand  of  labor,  and  there  must  be  some  industries  whilsh  are 
able  to  win  profits  while  paying  that  rate.  Bnt  when  our 
petitioners  appear  before  committees  of  Congress  to  ask  for  pro- 
tection, and  allege  that  they  need  it  because  wages  are  high,  when 
has  any  one  of  them  ever  been  subjected  to  an  examination  to 
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learn  lAether  he  nndfintandB  the  business  he  has  engaged  in,  or 
has  an  adequate  capital,  or  has  faithfully  devoted  himself  to 
busineBSy  or  has  jndioionsly  loeated  his  establishmenty  or  has 
bought  his  raw  materials  wisely,  or  has  adopted  new  machinery 
xiq[Kidly  enough,  and  yet  not  too  rapidly,  or  has  organised  his  in- 
dustry with  good  judgment^  and  so  on  indefinitely  T  Surely 
these  inquiries  would  be  to  the  point,  when  a  man  pleads  for 
power  to  tax  his  fellow-citizens  to  make  up  the  losses  of  his 
business.  Wages  are  one  of  the  essential  expenses  of  any  busi- 
ness. If  it  cannot  pay  wages  at  the  market  rate,  it  is  not  a 
''business'';  it  is  eiflier  apky  or  a  swindle.  If  it  is  said,  asit 
constantly  is,  that  American  industry  in  general  should  be  pro- 
tected because  American  wages  are  high,  the  decision  is  made  to 
turn  on  a  sing^  point  when  there  are  a  score  of  conditions  of 
industrywhioh  would  need  to  be  taken  into  account.  Whatarethe 
facts  as  regards  cost  and  convenience  of  raw  materialS|  facilities 
of  transportation,  cost  and  quality  of  machinery,  climate  as 
affecting  industry,  character  of  the  people  for  industry,  intelli« 
gence,  and  sobriety,  security  of  property  and  order  under  the 
Government^  excellence  or  otherwise  of  the  tax  systemt  These 
are  the  conditions  of  industry  as  between  nations,  not  compara- 
tive rates  of  wages. 

It  is  constantly  assumed  that  wages  and  profits  displaoe 
each  oilier,  and  that  the  employer  can  make  no  profits  if  he 
pays  high  wages.  The  most  fA-rniiJAr  facts  contradict  this. 
There  is  no  connection  at  all  to  be  established  between  wages 
and  profits.  They  may  be  both  high  together,  or  both  low  to- 
gether. Indeed,they  generally  do  go  together,  both  high  in  good 
times,  both  low  in  bad  times.  One  may  be  high,  and  the  other 
low.  If  the  laborers  are  diligent  and  effective,  the  employer 
may  easily  win  greater  profits  while  paying  high  wages.  There- 
fore, if  it  be  a  fact  that  wages  are  high  here,  that  fact  gives 
us  no  ground  at  all  for  afOrming  that  protective  taxes  are 
necessary. 

It  is  said  that  we  cannot  compete  with  those  who  pay  less 
wages  than  we.  There  are  two  dasses  of  persons  with  whom 
one  cannot  compete, — his  inferiors  and  his  superiors.  A  physi- 
cian might  find  that  he  could  not  compete  with  a  laborer  in 
digging  a  ditch,  or  with  a  great  financier  in  managing  a  bank. 
Ckmld  any  tax  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  banker;  that 
ia^  to  compete  with  his  superior  T    On  the  contrary,  if  he  should 
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complain  that  he  oonld  not  compete  with  the  laborer  because 
he  could  not  afford  to  employ  his  time  in  an  occupation  whidh 
IB  less  remunerative  than  his  own,  every  one  wopld  ask  him  why 
then  he  desired  to  compete  T  Now,  coidd  a  tax  enable  him  to 
compete  with  the  laborer  Y  Indeed,  it  could.  It  could  intervene 
to  deprive  >>iTn  of  the  services  of  the  laborer,  and  force  him  to  dig 
his  own  ditch,  abandoning  a  profession  in  which  he  could  earn  ten 
doUars  a  day  to  spend  lus  time  in  an  occupation  worth  only  a 
dollar.  This  last  is  the  only  way  in  which  protective  taxes 
enable  us  to  compete.  They  put  us  in  a  position  such  Hhat 
we  abandon  occupations  in  which  we  might  earn  the  high. 
American  rates,  in  order  to  do  things  which  other  people  would 
do  for  us  at  half  the  price.  Lower  wages  abroad,  therefore, 
are  not  a  reason  for  protective  taxes,  but  just  exactly  the  con- 
trary. Our  high  wages  are  a  proof  that  we  can  better  occupy 
OUT  time.  They  are  a  proof  that  we  have  means  of  employing 
our  capital  and  labor,  which  are  highly  remunerative;  and  to 
make  them  an  argument  for  protection  is  like  arguing  that  a 
rich  man  needs  charity,  or  a  strong  man  help. 

The  competitor  whom  we  always  fear  the  most  whenever  this 
subject  is  opened  is  England.  The  wag^  paid  in  England  are 
higher  than  those  paid  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  If  comparative 
rates  of  wages  decide  whether  one  nation  can  compete  with 
another,  how  does  England  pay  the  highest,  yet  beat  them  allt 
If  she  is  able  to  beat  them  all  because  other  considerations  come 
in,  why  could  not  we  beat  her,  at  least  in  our  own  home-market 
with  transportation  in  our  favor,  although  we  pay  higher  wages, 
because  other  considerations  come  in  Y  If  there  are  any  laborers 
in  Europe  who  could,  with  any  justice,  be  called  paupers,  they 
are  agricultural  laborers.  Our  farmers  raise  products  by  labor 
remunerated  at  Americau  rates,  send  them  across  the  ocean,  pay- 
ing transportation,  and  beat  the  pauper  laborers  in  their  own 
market  How  can  this  be  if  the  test  of  possible  competition  lies 
in  comparative  rates  of  wagesT  The  fact  is,  that  the  long  lists 
of  comparative  wages  which  have  been  published  would  not 
have  any  value  at  all  for  this  oontroven^,  even  if  they  were 
trustworthy. 

W.  G.  SuMraa. 
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In  all  institatioiis  for  the  sale  of  imnirances  on  life,  life  anim- 
ities,  or  endowments^*  a  risk,  either  positiye  or  negatiYe — that 
is,  either  against  or  in  favor  of  the  institation— is  to  be  eonsid- 
ered.  The  great  defect  in  the  early  history  of  the  business  was 
thaty  in  fixing  the  snms  to  be  paid  for  the  benefits,  the  risks 
were  either  not  taken  into  oonsideration  at  all,  or  not  settled  by 
any  rational  mle. 

A  rational  rule  is  possible,  and  in  faet  was  sabstantiaUy  dis- 
di[yv6red  and  applied  by  the  Bev.  Biohard  Price,  a  partieolar  friend 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  who,  bnt  for  his  iU-health,  wonld 
probably  have  been  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  slightly  improved  by  observation 
since,  and  sufficiently  for  all  life  insurance  purposes. 

In  all  life  insurance  calculations  based  on  a  mortality  table, 
except  when,  by  the  old  trick  of  '^  gross  valuation,"  all  the 
expected  funds  are  discounted  into  real  and  exiBting  assets,  and 
the  whole  term  of  the  policy  is  in  some  sense  considered  as  a 
unit,  a  policy  year  is  considered  as  the  unit  of  time  during 
which  the  risk  remains  constant,  and  is  to  be  paid  for,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fully  paid  for,  by  its  amount  multiplied  by  the  tab- 
ular fraction  expressing  the  probability  of  dying  in  that  year 
of  agey  and  discounted  one  year,  if  paid  in  advance.  The  rate  of 
mortality  is  always  assumed  high  enough,  and  the  interest  low 
enough,  with  a  reasonable  addition  to  the  resulting  net  premium 
for  expenses,  to  make  such  payment  generally  more  than  suf • 

*Piire  endowment  is  alwsyB  a  negatiYe  risk,  but  praettoally  it  is  almoet 
always  combined  with  insnranoe  in  the  same  polioj,  in  which  ease,  as  wiU  be 
proeontiy  shown,  it  is  simpler  and  more  intelligible  to  eliminate  the  neg^ 
atire  risks,  and  consider  the  combined  policy  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  yeariy 
ixksarances,  with  an  inereaslng  bank  aooumnlation,  operating  every  year  as  so 
nmeih  self-insiiranee. 
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fleieiii  When  the  advaaoe  poramiimiy  as  well  as  the  faoe  of  Hia 
poli<7,  is  the  same  from  year  to  year,  and  oonseqnently  isteresi 
is  deeply  oonoemed,  a  year  is  the  unit  of  time  on  which  interest 
is  oomponnded;  bnt  when  the  yearly  premimn  and  faee  of  the 
policy  do  not  vaiy,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  company's 
risk  does  not  vaiy  from  year  to  year. 

The  table  itself,  withont  any  calculation,  gives  the  normal 
cost,  at  every  age,  of  insuring  one  dollar  for  one  year,  which,  if 
discounted  one  year  on  account  of  advance  payment,  is  some- 
times called  the  net  natural  premium.  But  if  one  at  the  age  of 
thirty  should  get  insured  for  his  whole  life,  paying  only  the 
natural  premium  of  each  year  in  advance,  and  should  not  die 
till  his  hundredth  year,  he  would  have  paid  $9,224.73  on  a  policy 
for  $1,000.  But  if  he  should  have  paid  the  conmmted  level  pre- 
mium (by  the  Actuaries'  Table  at  four  per  cent.),  and  lived  to 
the  same  age,  he  would  have  paid  only  $l,188.0i  for  $1,000. 
Expenses  are  thrown  out  in  both  cases,  and  the  mortality  is  sup- 
posed to  be  exactly  that  of  the  table.  The  difference  results 
from  the  early  excesses  of  the  commnted  premiums  being  aoop- 
mulated  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  is  something  for  the 
members  of  cooperative  life  iosurance  associations,  who  pay  for 
death-kdaims  only  as  they  occur,  to  think  of.  The  pure  insurance 
method  has  the  advantage  of  endowment  insurance  only  when 
the  insured  dies  early. 

j„  JBbft     jror.      Atr-   iV«M. 

^^  ^Oo.     Oott,     Jftf.    J^er 
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A  whole  life  policy  is  not  the  policy  to  be  taken  by  any 
sensible  person  at  thirty,  or  perhaps  any  other  age.  Its  pre- 
mium is  calculated  as  if  it  were  an  endowment  insurance^  payable 
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at  one  hundred  or  previouB  death;  but  the  terms  of  the  policy 
do  not  make  it  payable  tiU  deaths  no  matter  how  far  beyond  the 
ageof  one  hxmdred  that  maybe.  At  thirtyan  endoimient  insor- 
anee  for  $1,000,  payable  at  seventy-five  or  previous  death,  may 
be  had  by  the  payment  of  forty-five  annual  premiums,  each  not 
quite  one  dollar  greater  than  the  net  annual  premium  for  a  whole 
life-policy,  being  $17.85  instead  of  $16.97.  ,  This  is  because  the 
excess  goes  to  tibie  self-insurance  fund,  whidi  decreases  the  com- 
pany's risk  and  reduces  it  to  zero  at  75. 

A  very  simple  diagram,  with  a  few  figures,  will  illustrate 
this  policy  better  than  pages  of  words.  Let  the  line  AS  rep- 
resent forty-five  years,  divided  by  the  points  C,  E,  G,  etc., 
into  nine  half  decades.  Let  AB'  represent  the  net  annual 
premium,  which  is  $17.85,  and  AB"  the  gross  premium,  which 
is  usually  about  $25,  the  difference  being  a  provision  for  ex- 
penses and  excessive  mortality,  which,  if  not  required,  comes 
back  as  '^  dividend."  The  Hues  AB,  CD,  EF— ST,  represent 
the  net  natural  premiums  x>er  $1,000  of  risk,  at  the  ages  thirty, 
tl)irty-five,  forty,  etc.  If  all  the  forty-five  net  natural  premiums 
were  paid,  the  payments  would  amount  to  $1,198.23,  and  with 
$7.15  a  year  for  expenses,  etc.,  to  $1,519.98,  and  yet  there  would  be 
no  endowment  on  reaching  the  age  of  seventy-five;  but  to  secure 
the  benefit,  if  death  should  occur  in  that  year,  another  net 
natural  premium  of  $91.89  would  have  to  be  x)aid,  with  something 
for  expenses.  But  if  the  commuted  premium  of  $17.85,  with 
$7.15  for  expenses,  should  be  paid  in  advance  every  year  from 
the  start,  then  only  $1,125  would  be  paid  in  all,  and  an  endow- 
ment of  $1,000  would  be  secured  on  reaching  seventy-five. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  when  we  notice  how  the  legal 
four  per  cent,  reserve,  at  the  end  of  the  policy  year,  or  self- 
insurance,  diminishes  the  company's  risk  by  just  so  much,  so 
that  the  lines  Ah,  Cd,  E/,  GA,  etc.,  represent  the  whole  normal 
costs  of  the  company's  risk  eadh  year  at  those  respective 
ages,  no  risk  at  all  being  run  in  the  last  year.  If  the  lines  for 
the  intervening  ages  were  drawn,  those  representing  the  net 
natural  premiums  for  $1,000  of  risk  would  all  terminate  in  a 
curve  drawn  through  B,  D,  F,  etc,  to  T }  and  as  representing 
the  normal  costs  of  the  company's  risks,  they  would  terminate 
in  a  eurve  drawn  through  the  points  &,  d,  /,  A,  etc,  to  f, 
which  coincides  with  S.  Of  the  whole  $803.25  of  net  level 
amiual  premiums  paid,  it  takes  $477.04  to  pay  the  normal  costs 
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ci  the  oompany's  risks,  leaving  $326^1  far  deposits  in  the 
company's  bank;  and  if  this  bank  acconnt  does  not  grow  to 
$1,000  in  forty-fiTe  years,  it  will  be  because  either  an  interest  of 
four  per  .cent,  per  annum  cannot  be  realized,  or  $7.15  per  annum 
will  not  cover  expenses  and  extra  mortality,  or  because 
deficien<7  occurs  in  both  respects.  There  must,  however,  be 
bad,  if  not  dishonest,  management  to  have  any  failure  of  the 
endowment  with  such  payments.  I  must  beg  the  reader's 
I>ardon  for  being  so  painfully  elementary,  but  many  managers 
of  immense  companies  deny  that  there  is  any  banking  element 
in  the  business  at  all  I 

Banking  6r  no  banking,  equity  requires  that  each  policy 
should  contribute  to  the  death-claims  of  each  year  in  the  ratio  of 
the  risk  the  company  runs  upon  it  in  that  year.  If  there  is  a 
bank  account  (reserve  at  the  end  of  the  policy-year),  the  sum  at 
the  company's  risk  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the  face  of 
the  policy,  and  its  value  is  determined  by  the  natural  premium 
per  one  thousand  dollars  at  the  present  age  of  the  insured.  If 
there  is  no  bank  account,  then  the  value  of  the  risk  is  the  face  of 
the  policy  multiplied  by  the  fraction  expressing  the  probability 
of  the  insqred  dying  in  that  year,  or  the  net  natural  premium 
per  dollar  for  his  present  age. 

Bev.  Dr.  Price's  great  reform  in  life  insurance,  by  which  the 
natural  premiums  were  so  commuted  as  to  necessitate  banking, 
had  one  serious  imperfection.  He  did  not,  as  he  might  easily 
have  done,  provide  any  rule  for  the  equitable  surrender  of  the 
poUcy.  The  company  was  left  to  exact,  as  a  forfeiture  for 
breach  of  contract,  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  bank  accumu- 
lation as  it  pleased.  It  would  ordinarily  promise,  outside  of  the 
policy,  in  some  general  prospectus,  to  pay  an  equitable  surrender 
value,  if  applied  for,  the  policy  still  being  in  force ;  but,  till 
some  very  recent  legislation  in  Massachusetts,  no  rule  of  sur- 
render has  ever  been  proposed  foxmded  on  any  principle  of 
equity.  The  practice,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  been  so  far 
the  reverse  of  equity  as  to  make  the  surrender  charge  the  larger, 
the  smaller  the  future  probable  contributions  of  the  policy  to 
death-daims  may  have  become.  In  other  words,  the  longer  a 
policy-holder  has  continued  to  pay,  the  more  it  costs  him  to 
withdraw.  Dr.  Price's  method  of  commuting  the  natural  in- 
creasing premiums  into  the  level  banking  premium  is  simply  dis- 
oounting  the  future  premiums,  each  by  itself,  by  both  mortality 
and  interest,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  the  present  values  by  the* 
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piresent  Tahie  of  a  one  dollar  anntiity  for  the  anniial  preminnL 
^7  a  preoisely  similar  oaloulatioiiy  and  equally  eertain,  the 
present  valne  of  all  the  probable  future  oontribntions  of  any 
poliey  to  the  death-claims  is  aseertained,  and  it  is  teehnieally 
<9a]led  ^insurance  value.''  On  every  banking  policy  fit  to  be 
taiken,  this  valne  grows  less  from  the  start,  and  even  on  a  whole 
life  poliey  it  diminishes  rapidly  after  the  age  of  fifty-eight  or 
axty.  It  hardly  needs  saying,  that  if  the  health  of  an  insured 
person  has  become  impaired,  the  company  can  better  afford  to 
pay  him  his  full  bank  account  and  let  him  go,  than  to  receive  his 
premium  and  continne  to  insure.  The  theory  is,  that  no  im- 
paired life  will  let  a  policy  lapse,  or  apply  for  surrender,  and 
therefore  the  company  must  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
healthy,  who  lapse  or  surrender.  But  the  statistics  of  the  bud- 
ness  show  nothing  of  the  sort  For,  after  half  or  more  of  the 
policies  in  any  large  company  have  lapsed  or  been  surrendered, 
the  remaining  lives  do  not  show  a  mortality  greater  than  that  of 
the  table,  even  on  those  lives  that  have  been  longest  insured. 
Undoubtedly,  in  justice  and  prudence,  there  should  be  a  sur- 
render charge  deducted  from  the  bank  account  on  every  healthy 
life  that  withdraws,  and  the  balance  only  should  be  paid  as  sur- 
render value, — either  in  cash  down  or  a  cash  annuity.  And,  in 
view  of  the  statistics,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Tnaximnm  sur- 
render charge  need  exceed  eight  per  cent,  of  the  ^insurance 
value"  of  the  policy  at  the  time  of  surrender  or  lapse.  Such  a 
surrender  charge  is  more  than  any  well-managed  company  is 
willing  to  give  to  procure  as  mnch  new  insurance  value. 

What  would  be  exceedingly  amusing  to  the  public,  if  com- 
monly understood,  is  that  the  executive  managers  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  that  hold  tens  of  millions  in  their  banks  so 
wish  to  keep  the  insurance  and  banking  undistinguishably 
mixed  that  they  carefully  avoid  using  or  alluding  to  the  terms 
''  self-insurance  "  and  ^'  insurance  value."  '^  Oh,  no,  we  don't  do 
any  banking,"  said  a  life  insurance  preeddent,  wiili  more  than 
^30,000,000  in  bank,  when  asked  to  give  an  equitable  cash  sur- 
render value  on  a  policy  which  had  more  than  half  its  face  in 
bis  bank. 

A  "  business  man,"  dealing  in  an  imperishable  commodity, 
who  should  refuse  to  buy  back  the  goods  he  had  sold,  when  by 
doing  so  he  could  make  as  large  a  profit  as  he  did  in  selling 
Aem,  would  be  accused  either  of  stupidity  or  commercial  super- 
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stitioiL  The  life  iiimnwDoemaiiagen  who  hold  in  aggregate  aiboiit 
#400,000,000  of  oaah  aaaetB  in  their  banks-^eyeiy  oent  of  it 
individual  ^  self-inBimnee  " — have  yet  to  ahow  why  th^  ahonld 
make  their  bnsineBs  an  ezoeption  to  the  phiinest  diotatea  of 
common  senaey  common  honesty,  and  public  conTenience.  Are 
they  rea^  to  confess  that  they  consider  their  vast  ^'mntnal ' 
institutions,  in  any  sense,  mere  milch  cows  for  themselyesf  No 
intelligent  person  can  deny,  or  wishes  to  deny,  that  the  insur- 
ance th^  do^  and  the  banking  they  do,  are  both  exceedingly 
valuable,  if  not  indispensable,  to  civilized  society.  They  have 
policies  in  f  oroe  amounting  probably  to  something  more  than 
(1,500,000,000  on  about  half  a  million  of  lives,  all  of  which  are 
reasonably  sure  of  being  paid  at  maturity.  But  is  that  any 
reason  why  they  should  pretend  to  be  insuring  $1,600,000,000 
while  they  have  in  bank  $400,000,000  of  individual  self-iDsur- 
anoef  They  are  really  insuring  but  about  $1,100,000,000.  Their 
working  expenses  were  returned  to  the  Census  Bureau  for 
1879  as  a  little  over  $18,000,000,  and  the  death-claims  paid  as 
$28,000,000.  Allowing  ^,000,000  as  the  expense  of  the  bank- 
ing business,  it  took  $11,000,000  of  expense  to  manage  the 
$1,100,000,000  of  insurance,  or  to  get,  not  the  $28,000,000,  but 
that  sum  less  the  self-insurance,  to  the  widows  and  orphans. 
Now,  no  man  knows,  for  no  company  ever  tells,  how  much, 
paid  on  a  policy,  comes  from  the  self-insurance  fund  in  bank, 
and  how  much  from  the  insurance  premiums  of  the  year — 
the  company's  bet  that  the  insured  would  not  die  in  that  year* 
The  probability,  or  reasonable  guess,  is  that  about  four  of  the 
twenty-three  millions  pud  for  death-claims  came  from  the  bank, 
and  $19,000,000  from  insurance.  If  so,  as  far  as  the  iosurance 
is  concerned,'  it  took  $80  to  carry  $19  to  the  beneficiary,  on 
the  average,  or  $1,598.70  to  carry  $1,000.  It  would  seem  that 
a  well-established  company  must  do  a  little  better  than  this  to 
bold  the  public  confidence  permanently.  Some  of  the  smaller 
^cooperative"  companies,  as  they  are  called — even  when  oper- 
ating on  the  crudest  of  equity — make  a  better  showing  than 
this.  The  eighth  annual  report  of  one  such,  consisting  of 
485  members,  is  before  me,  in  which  it  took  $5,166.47  to  cany 
$4,425  to  two  beneficiaries,  or  $1,167.50  to  convey  $1,000. 

One  very  small  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  '^winter  of  discontent"  among  the  holders  of  1,261,905 
pdides  returned  to  the  Census  Bureau  as  having  lapsed  or  been 
aurrendered  during  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880^  must  have 
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made  a  va^  flock  of  swaUows  of  the  sort  above  aUnded  to  ^  and 
whetlier  their  eoonomy  of  operation  is  more  or  less  than  that 
of  the  banking  insnrance  companies,  plainly  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  make  three  dollars  pay  more  than  two  to  the  benefl- 
dary.  And,  summer  or  no  sommer,  the  multiplication  of  swal- 
lows win  go  on,  till  the  holders  of  millions  in  life  insnrance 
banks  consent  to  give  equitable  surrender  yalnes,  and  let  the 
people  know  exactly  how  much  it  costs,  on  the  average,  to 
get  a  dollar  of  insnrance  or  a  dollar  of  endowment  to  the 
beneflciaiy. 

I  can  only  glance  at  a  question  which  is  now  perhaps  the 
most  important  before  the  life  insurance  banks, — which  is,  How 
should  their  reserves  be  invested!  If  they  cannot  be  made  to 
yield,  on  the  average,  a  littie  more  than  four  per  cent.,  or  to  net 
that,  a  larger  part  of  the  premium  must  be  held  in  reserve, — 
enough  to  amount  to  the  same  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Is 
there  likely  to  come  any  necessity  for  such  a  changef  So  teat  as 
I  can  see,  no.  The  following  table,  derived  from  the  census, 
gives  the  mode  of  investment  and  the  rate  of  annual  income, 
imder  five  heads,  including  about  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
aervcB  for  the  year  1879: 


JtlUM^0K 


Anunmi, 

JjotOB  on  retl  estate  seeurity.  ..$184,763,300 
Cost  Talne  of  bonds  and  stooks.   115,302,677 

Cost  Talne  of  real  estate 63,829,691 

Premium  notes 80,627,151 

Loans  on  Ixmds,  stocks,  etc 14,107,167 


PtremUage. 
44.86     . 
28.00    . 
15.05 
7.41 
3.43     . 


$408,619,976 


99.02 


7.06 
6.83 
2.46 
6.08 
5.38 

6.15>i 


The  only  remark  I  have  to  make  on  this  is,  that  the  people 
who  most  need  life  insurance  in  this  country  are  also  most  in 
need  of  homes  in  fee  simple.  They  have  abundantiy  proved,  in 
many  of  our  own  cities  as  well  as  in  larger  cities  abroad,  tiiat 
to  escape  rent  they  can  weU  afford  to  pay  an  interest  of  seven 
per  cent,  per  annum,  or  higher,  on  the  value  of  a  suburban  resi- 
dence, with  a  garden,  where  there  is  less  chance  of  wife  and 
children  dying  before  they  can  receive  any  benefit  from  a  policy. 
Such  persons  are  safe  borrowers,  and  with  an  endowment  insur- 
ance and  a  small  margin,  sure  to  sweep  off  the  debt  Why 
should  not  the  life  company  build  for  them  1 

Elizub  Wbigbt. 
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PBOF.  HALL. 

As  the  first  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  edncation  of  chil- 
dren, I  would  place  hygiene;  and,  as  perhaps  first  and  most 
teachable  of  its  many  elements,  proper  mnscle-<niltnre.  Few 
realise  how  dangeronsly  near  weakness  often  is  to  wickedness, 
how  impossible  healthful  energy  of  will  is  withont  strong  mnsdes 
which  are  its  organ,  or  how  endurance  and  self-control,  no  less 
than  great  achievement,  depend  on  mnsde-habits.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  body  is  made  of  contractile  tissue,  controllable  by  the 
will;  and  it  is  becaose  the  brain  is  developed,  while  the  mnsdes 
are  allowed  to  grow  flabby  and  atrophied,  that  the  deplored  diasm 
between  knowing  and  doing  is  so  often  fatal  to  the  effectiveness 
of  mental  and  moral  culture.  The  great  increase  of  dty  and 
sedentary  life  has  been  fto  too  sudden  for  the  human  body — 
i^di  was  devdoped  by  hunting,  war,  agriculture,  and  manifold 
industries  now  given  over  to  steam  and  madiinery-*to  adapt 
itsdf  healthfully  or  naturally  to  its  new  environment.  Let  any 
of  us  take  down  an  anatomical  diart  of  the  human  musdes,  and 
reflect  what  movements  we  habitually  make  each  day,  and  realize 
how  disproportionatdy  our  activities  are  distributed  compared 
with  the  size  or  importance  of  the  musdes,  and  how  greatly 
modem  specialization  of  work  has  deformed  our  bodies.  The 
musdes  that  move  the  scribbling  pen  are  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  those  in  the  whole  body,  and  those  that  wag  the  tongue  and 
adjust  the  larynx  are  also  comparativdy  few  and  smaU.  Their 
importance  is,  of  course,  not  underrated,  but  it  is  disastrous  to 
concentrate  education  upon  them  too  exdusivdy  or  too  early  in 
life.  The  trouble  is  that  few  realize  what  physical  vigor  is  in  man 
or  woman.  Both  in  G^ermany  and  Greece  a  golden  age  of  letters 
was  preceded,  by  about  a  generation,  by  a  golden  age  of  national 
gynmastio  enthusiasm  which  constitntes,  especially  in  the  fonner 
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oonntry,  one  of  ihe  most  tmiqne  and  snggestiye  chapters  in  the 
history  of  pedagogy.  Symmetry  and  grace,  hardihood  and 
courage,  the  power  to  do  eyer3rthing  that  the  hmnan  body  can  do 
with  and  without  all  conceivable  apparatus,  instroments,  and 
even  tools,  are  coltore-ideals  that  in  Greece,  Bome,  and  Gkormany 
respectively  have  influenced,  as  they  might  again  influence,  young 
men  as  intellectual  ideals  never  can  do  save  in  a  select  few.  We 
do  not  want  ^  will-virtuosos,"  who  perform  feats  hard  to  learn, 
but  then  easy  to  do  and  good  for  show;  nor  spurtinees  of  any 
sort  which  develops  an  erethitic  habit  of  work,  temper,  and  circu- 
lation, and  is  favored  by  some  of  our  popular  sports,  but  too  soon 
reacts  into  fatigue.  Physical  training  does  not  reach  its  end  till 
it  leads  the  young  up  to  taking  an  intelligent,  and  serious,  and 
life-long  interest  in  their  own  physical  culture  and  development. 
This  is  higher  than  interest  in  success  in  school  or  coDege  sports; 
and,  though  naturally  later  than  these,  is  the  earliest  form  of 
self -eulture  in  which  it  is  safe  and  wise  to  attempt  to  interest 
the  young  for  its  own  sake  alone. 

A  great  need  for  children  of  wealthy  parents  is  often  more 
exposure,  lower  temperature  in  the  nursery  and  less  heating 
coverings  when  playing  out-of-doors,  colder  baths,  etc.  Exposure 
to  cold  and  heat  in  their  season  is  the  only  '^gymnastics  for 
the  unstriped  musdes."  Excess  is  dangerous,  but  so  is  defect ; 
and  when  I  see,  as  I  often  have,  children  playing  kindergarten 
games  in  hot  rooms,  to  suit  the  teacher's  sluggish  pulses,  and 
remember  Frobd's  dictum,  ''The  chUd  is  a  plant  and  should 
live  out  of  doors,"  the  fear  is  deepened  that,  to  the  more  dis- 
tinctively American  causes  of  physical  decline  (manifest  not  in 
the  growth  jand  stature  of  adolescents,  but  in  the  absence  of 
staying,  quaflty  later),  such  as  excitement,  overwork,  the  com- 
parative lack  of  national  sports  and  games,  military  service, 
recreative  habits  and  physical  ideals  generally,  together  with  a 
peculiar  and  exceedingly  trying  climate,  in  which  the  experiment 
of  civilization  has  never  before  been  made,  school-life  instead  of 
being  corrective  sometimes  adds  another  cause,  far  more  serious 
than  those  of  short-sightedness,  spinal  curvature,  or  even  color- 
blindness, important  tihough  these  may  be.  "  How  many  of  your 
boys  have  graduated  sound  in  health  to  their  teeth  t"  I  lately 
aeked  the  masters  of  six  city  grammar  schools.  Their  replies 
have  aQ  ranged  between  three  and  fifteen  per  cent.  Though 
good  health  is  more  often  said  to  prevail  by  both  teaohar  and 
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I  doobt^  from  the  sallow  langaor,  the  AnTiftnuj  nervonSy 
frorrying  tone  so  generaUj  seen  in  the  fooes  of  oiir  farain-'woxlrad 
.gixlfl  inhigh  and  normal  sehodlfly  if  the  ease  is  mnch  better  there. 
A  four  honrs^  nooning  for  all  primary  children  with  but  four 
honrs^  sdhool,  beginning  at  eighty  and  large  central  halls  with 
movable  apparatoB,  where  dasses  of  both  sezea,  of  grammar- 
aehool  grades  at  leasts  shonld  be  reqnired  to  exercise  in  torn 
imdar  teachers  two  honrs  or  less  per  week,  keeping  the  gym- 
nasinm  full,  and  teachers  there  bosied  all  day  as  the  difforent 
classes  march  to  and  from  it  and  their  schools, — these  devices, 
as  in  some  German  cities^  would  be  a  great  improvement.  Prog- 
sess  not  great  or  striking,  bat  in  the  right  direction,  has  began 
here;  and  the  ways  and  means,  on  which  all  depends  in  educa- 
tion,  of  doing  better  than  we  are  doing,  are  within  the  reach  of 
teachers  who  serioosly  seek  them. 

Secondly,  we  most  stady  and  follow  the  chiUPs  natare  as  it 
^actaally  is.  Every  step  forward  in  methods  since  Oomenios  has 
resalted  from  a  deeper  insight  into  children's  psychic  growfli 
and  activity.  Pestaloszi  and  FrSbel  followed  their  papils  in  their 
sports  by  day  and  to  their  beds  at  night,  regarding  nothing  too 
trivial  or  too  sentimental;  stadying  toys,  games,  seeking  inven- 
tories of  every  object  or  impression  which  interested  them; 
lyxDg  in  wait  for  their  secrets;  angling  for  their  confidences; 
•erperimenting  on  them  with  stories,  riddles,  songs,  and  proverbs; 
jmd  exploring  the  lines  of  least  resistance  into  their  minds  for 
«aoh  element  of  instraotion.  Learned  and  able  men,  whom 
universities  had  honored,  devoted  themselves  to  primary  teach- 
ing, protesting  that  any  one  who  did  not  learn  far  more  from  the 
children  than  he  coold  ever  hope  to  impart  to  them  was  not  fit 
to  teach.  Most  of  as  regard  children,  even  oar  own,  whom  we 
have  seen  daily  for  years,  in  the  Ught  of  traditional  ideas,  senti- 
ments, mental  categories,  etc,  commonly  ascribed  to  or  implied 
in  them  in  oar  javenile  literatore  and  art,  and  philosophies  of 
mind.  The  divine  instinct  of  the  mother,  if  not  spedally  in- 
stracted,  meets  little  more  than  physical  needs.  The  few  dosen 
impressions  of  oar  own  childhood  before  eight,  or  even  ten  or 
twelve  years,  are  oorrapted  with  what  others  have  told  as  of  oar 
childhood, — with  dreams  mistaken  for  realities  in  the  lapse  of 
time, — and  are  like  the  filmy  tracing  of  the  long  decayed  seed- 
aoom  of  a  ten-year  old  oak  tree  I  lately  saw  after  a  land-elide. 
Knowledge  of  diildhood  from  memoiy  of  oar  own  is  as  defootive 
ait  a  knowledge  of  acorns  from  sach  traces  alone  woald  be. 
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IndiTidnal  and  nntanght  taet^  intaitioii,  and  f^ynipatliyliave 
been  mainly  depended  on  for  a  knowledge  of  the  ehild's  sonl; 
and  withont  these  no  method  oan  be  worked.  Bnt  they  only 
reveal  the  poflsibility  of  something  far  better.  Theeeqnalitiesare 
apt  to  be  restricted  in  their  fields  and  to  die  out  after  secreting  % 
few  dogmas  or  working  oat  a  new  rat,  while  any  really  high 
and  adeqnate  degree  of  either  is  as  rare  as  genius.  This,  indeed,  is 
felt;  and  hence  those  many  abstract  schematisms  of  mind  (ao- 
cording  to  Hamilton,  Hegel,  and  many  others  less  known),  so 
often  called  in  to  take  their  place — schemes  resembling  the  adnlt 
mind,  indeed,  bat  only  as  a  manikin  resembles  a  living  body, 
If  one  would  know  physiology,  we  send  him  to  the  laboratory, 
and  pat  the  instromente  and  the  living  tissues  before  him,  and 
do  not  send  him  to  Qalen  or  Haller,  or  even  to  Ludwig's  or  Her- 
mann's books  till  later.  But  a  normal-school  pupil,  who  wishes  to 
practice  on  the  juvenile  mind,  is  often  given  an  outline  of  mental 
philosophy  from  a  past  generation,  if  not  century,  and  practices 
teaching  mainly  on  his  or  her  classmates,  who  act  the  roles  of 
young  children,  even  to  whispering,  giggling,  etc  The  worst 
result  of  this  meHiod-cram,  by  which  so  much  time  is  lost,  is 
that  pupils  graduate  with  only  the  most  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught,  and  with  a  method  behind  which  they  would 
fed  quite  confident  of  concealing  their  deficiencies  in  undertak- 
ing to  teach,  as  one  lately  boasted  to  me  he  could,  anything  to 
any  class,  at  half  an  hour's  notice.  Th^  work  at  and  nag  their 
classes  till  they  get  or  ''develop"  what  is  wanted,  the  pupils 
learning  less  often  to  trace  natural  order  in  natural  ways,  than, 
to  catch  unconscious  hints  and  suggestions  of  the  word  or  thought 
wanted,  by  a  process  of  mind-reading  so  subtle  that  the  teacher 
thinks  it  a  triumph  of  his  method.  This  is  true  of  far  too 
many  of  our  otherwise  excellent  normal  schools.  Wbat  we  want 
is  careful  inventories  of  what  children  of  successive  ages  may 
be  safely  assumed  to  know;  what  they  can  do ;  what  sets  of 
impressions  their  minds  are  busied  with  most  and  least  hours 
per  day;  classifications  of  common  errors  in  articulation;  in 
understanding  the  natural  objecte  about  them ;  in  the  meaning 
of  words;  which  senses  are  most  teachable;  what  tastes,  belieCB, 
habits,  etc,  are  common  to  children  and  primitive  man;  the 
influence  of  sex,  age,  and  nationality ;  how  the  religious,  social, 
and  moral  instincte  grow ;  when  each  successive  interest  may  be 
assumed  to  be  at  ite  height  and  most  available  in  instruction ;  how 
children  feel  toward  pete  and  toward  each  other;  when  does 
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animism  toward  flowers,  dolls,  stars,  etc.,  cease.  These,  and  very 
many  more  problems  of  this  sort, — surely  no  less  important  than 
the  stndy  of  bntterflies  or  the  instincts  of  ants,  and  surely  less 
complex  than  the  adult  mind,  for  which  many  widely  admitted 
schemes  have  been  laboriously  wronght  ont, — are  now,  thanks 
to  the  many  methods  which  many  sciences  have  lately  brought  to 
bear  on  psychophysics,  ripe  for  study.  How  does  nature  teach 
and  learn,  is  now  our  problem. 

Thirdly,  moral  training  is  needed.  Religious  instruction,  as 
now  given,  is  neither  universal  nor  pedagogic  enough ;  and  virtue 
has  never  yet  been  effectively  taught  from  ethical  text-books.  Mo- 
rality is  training  far  more  than  instruction,  and  all  teaching  that 
passes  through  the  intellect,  and  affects  the  will  and  emotions,  has 
a  moral  character.  So  far  as  the  pupUs  can  not  only  know,  but 
do  what  is  taught,  so  far  as  possession  ripens  into  faculty, — 
whenever  any  element  of  memorized,  worded,  theoretical,  or 
bookish,  or  passively  received,  knowledge  is  made  practical, 
experimental,  or  industrial, —  there  is  moral  gain.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  the  bulk,  rather  than  the  degree  of  assimilation, 
is  measured  by  examinations,  etc;  wherever  a  curriculum  of 
shreds  and  patches  of  many  sciences  is  followed;  where  the 
conceit  of  comprehensiveness,  as  expressed  in  seemingly  learned 
abstract  allusions,  as  often  in  text-books  in  history  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  in  school  compositions,  is  tolerated ;  wherever 
good  precepts  are  allowed  to  remain  peacefully  beside  bad  and 
discordant  habits, — moral  weakness  is  directiy  cultivated.  Yet 
the  moral  problem  is  more  commonly  what,  than  how,  to  teach. 
The  moral  value  of  teaching  is,  all  agree,  great;  as  is  also  that 
of  the  contents  of  the  school  reading-books;  and  we  must 
scrutinize  the  effect  of  each  historic  period  and  each  poetic 
selection,  the  character  of  school  music,  etc,  in  our  teachers^ 
meetings.  This  is  a  higher  and  larger  and  later  question  than 
how  these  should  be  taught.  How  compactiy  and  spontaneously 
do  the  elements  of  each  topic  shoot  together  during  that  long 
and  epochfnl  adolescent  age,  when  brain-growth  seems  to 
concentrate  on  the  ^'association  fibers"  which  bind  the  oeQ- 
gronx>s  of  adjacent  centers  together.  With  all  these  and  many 
more  open  psychic  and  ethical  questions,  many  of  which  are 
more  or  less  rii)e  for  research,  one  of  our  greatest  needs  is 
an  institution  where  the  best  educational  books  which  have 
appeared  during  the  last  century  can  be  consulted,  and  where 
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schooLB  and  ohildren  can  be  iBygtematically  observed  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  done  in  onr  own  conntry  and  in  Europe. 
While  other  departments  of  sdenee,  far  more  eztensiyey  are 
equipped  at  a  dozen  centers,  there  is  at  present  not  one  man  in 
this  country  devoting  himself  to  the  studies  of  education  with 
anything  like  proper  facilities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  proper 
qualifications  for  such  work;  and  that,  too,  in  a  time  of  educa- 
tional awakening,  deeper  and  more  general  than  any  this 
country  has  ever  witnessed* 

Fourthly,  and  not  to  be  separated  from  the  principles  of 
teaching,  is  the  need  of  greater  competence  and  a  more  pro- 
fessional sjorit  among  teachers.  The  only  way  to  secure  this, — 
as  it  seems  to  the  writer, — is  more  department-teaching.  The 
music-teacher  is  already  more  or  less  professional,  and  goes  from 
school  to  school,  and  teaches  only  music  Why  should  not  the 
teacher  of  arithmetic,  reading,  geography,  etc.,  be  allowed  to 
teach  only  these  studies  in  several  schools,  and  qualify  and  pass 
his  examination  for  higher  and  higher  classes  f  This  metibod 
has  been  very  successful  in  Europe^  and  would  have  certain 
peculiar  advantages  here.  One  who  has  taught  geography  or 
mental  arithmetic  only  for  ten  or  twenty  years  will  be  sure, 
if  he  has  energy,  to  give  his  work  a  more  professional  charac- 
ter in  many  ways  than  if  he  must  teach  a  dozen  subjects. 
Some  of  the  best  German  professors  rose  from  this  work,  and 
the  system  cannot  f^  to  bring  higher  and  secondary  education 
into  doser  relation.  This  system,  which  must  not  be  carried  too 
far,  is  one  cause  of  the  excdlence  of  the  German  schools,  and  of 
the  thorough  character  of  discussions  in  their  teachers^  meetings. 
The  effect  of  a  not  too  frequent  change  of  instructors  is  stimula- 
ting on  the  children,  and  a  healthful  spirit  of  emulation  between 
the  teachers,  and  sometimes  even  between  gymnasium  and  univer- 
sity work,  results.  Complaint  of  overwork  is  often  heard;  but 
it  is  often  our  teachers  and  their  methods  that  make  things  hard. 
If  a  teacher  is  fuU  of  his  subject,  and  can  induce  enthusiasm  in 
his  pupils;  if  his  facts  are  concrete  aud  naturally  connected,  the 
amoxm.t  of  material  that  an  average  child  can  assimilate  with- 
out injury  is  as  astonishing  as  is  the  little  that  will  fag  him  if  it 
is  a  trifle  above  or  below  or  remote  from  him,  or  taught  dully  or 
incoherentiy. 

Finally,  examinations  should  come  in  the  cooler  months,  as 
38  so  common  in  Germanyi  and  not  in  June,  when,  wiQl  many, 
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rdaxation  is  at  its  grefttost  At  our  psreBont  aTMnina- 
tion  seaaoiiy  or  earlier,  the  nervous  qratema  of  even  the  animalu 
we  ATjMwimimt  upon  in  phyaioilogieal  laboratorieB  haye  ao  mneli 
leas  vigor  as  to  be  nnaervioeable  for  certain  aeientiflft  puxpoeea. 
Even  if  fresh,  cool  air  do  not  aetoaUy  increase  arterial  tonicity, 
and  send  the  blood  inward  to  strengthen  the  vital  eenters,  the 
winter  is  ntttue^s  season  for  indoor  and  bookish  work,  while 
June  days  bring  langnor  and  give  a  fresh  attraction  to  out-of- 
doors  that  comports  ill  with  the  cnlmination  of  the  mental 

efforts  of  a  year. 

G.  StamiiEY  HaUi. 


PBOFE880B  ABLER 

Thb  pablio  are  growing  nneasy*  It  is  feared  that  the  brains 
of  onr  little  ones  are  overworked  in  the  schools.  Physical  dete- 
rioration is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  snch  overwork. 

I  would  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  commission  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  schools,  and  determine  how  far  the  evil 
may  be  exaggerated — how  tar  it  exists.  If  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  tolerably  aocnrate  stadsticsy  why  shonld  we  depend  npon 
vagae  conjectures  and  letters  in  the  newspapers  f  Bnt  assum* 
ingy  as  we  have  reason  to  do,  that  there  \b  ground  for  complaint^ 
is  it  logical  to  cry  ont  against  the  number  of  studies  attempted 
in  the  schodsf  Might  it  not  be  wiser  to  seek  the  fault  in  the 
method  rather  than  in  the  matter  of  instruction  t  Do  we  find 
that  the  amount  of  knowledge  imparted  to  the  pupils  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  ftMnilties  of  young  children,  or  greater  than 
is  aotoally  assunilated  in  the  best  private  schools  of  this  coun- 
try and  Eorope  without  detriment  f  If  this  is  not  the  case,  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  largely  in  the  worry, 
waste,  and  tedimn  which  result  from  bad  methods.  The  chil- 
dren are  mentally  burdened;  hence  it  follows  that  thegr  must  be 
more  or  less  physically  affected. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  methods,  the  f  oUowing 
points  may  be  suggested:  Let  not  the  development  of  the  mem- 
ory be  exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding.  Let 
the  wholesale  system  of  teaching  be  abandoned.  Let  the  siae  of 
the  dasses  be  reduced,  so  that  greater  respect  can  be  paid  to  the 
individuality  of  the  pupils.    Above  all,  let  us  have  teachers  who 
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m  tfasnuMhreB  trained  in  rational  methods.  Give  na  fhe  light 
MHi  of  teaehers,  and  our  chief  difftcoltieB  inSL  immediatdy  dis- 
appear. 

Judging  from  the  ntteranoea  that  ^e  often  hear,  the  pre- 
anmptioQ  in  many  men's  minds  seems  to  be  that  the  aoquisition 
of  Imowledge  is  a  hardship  for  the  young;  bnt  what  more 
damning  aoeosation  can  be  bronght  against  the  prevailing 
system  of  teaching  than  the  fact  that  snch  ideas  shonld  beoome 
ooixentf  Who  that  has  observed  children  has  not  seen  how 
eager  they  are  for  knowledge,  what  nmnberlees  questions  they 
delist  in  asking,  and  with  what  freshness  and  eagerness  their 
young  minds  seize  upon  the  facts  of  the  world  t  If,  then,  the 
instmction  of  the  school  wearies  and  repels  them,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  the  inteUectual  pabtdnm  itself  is  distastefo], 
but  that  there  is  something  in  the  condiment  with  which  it  is 
seasoned,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  served,  that  causes  so 
unnatural  a  repulsion.  The  great  fact  to  be  borne  ia  mind  is 
that  iostmction  becomes  interesting  as  soon  as  the  self-active 
reason  of  the  pupil  is  appealed  to,  and  he  is  taught  to  reach 
results  by  the  exertion  of  his  own  thought,  instead  of  receiving 
a  bundle  of  facts,  ready  made,  from  the  hand  of  the  instructor. 
There  is  absolutely  no  lesson — not  the  dry  arithmetic  lesson, 
not  the  reading  lesson,  not  the  history  and  geography  lesson — 
that  will  f^  to  become  fascinating  and  delightful  to  the  pupils, 
if  the  instruction  given  be  fully  saturated  with  the  rational 
method.  The  children  will  then  take  in  knowledge  as  a  hungiy 
person  takes  in  food,  as  one  who  is  thirsty  drinks  water  from  a 
dear  spring. 

But  there  are  especially  two  points  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
attention.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  changing  from  one  kind  of 
physical  exercise  to  another,  we  experience  a  sense  of  relief 
which  is  often  preferable  to  entire  rest  The  same  is  true  of 
mental  exercise,  as  every  student  knows.  Why  not  apply  this 
principle  to  the  teaching  of  the  young  f  If  our  pupils  complain 
of  overwork,  this  must  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
snfflcient  alternation  in  their  daily  tasks.  An  excellent  means 
of  obviating  this  difficulty  would  be  to  introduce  technical  in- 
struction and  art-modeling  into  the  schools.  In  the  school 
work8hoi>s  the  pupils  would  obtain  a  gymnastic  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  practical  knowledge  of  mathematics,  refinement  of  the 
taste,  a  new  species  of  moral  influence,  physical  invigoration. 
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and  a  weloome  change  from  the  purely  intelleotnal  part  of 
their  instnictioiL  If  the  hours  spent  in  the  workshop  toe 
properly  intercalated  between  those  spent  in  the  elass-ioom, 
the  pupils  will  pass  with  joyons  spirits  from  one  to  the  other; 
they  will  do  more  and  better  work  in  both  departments  than  is 
now  accomplished  in  one  alone,  and  their  mental  freshness  will 
remain  nnimpaired  thronghont  the  day.  The  additional  charge 
which  the  introduction  of  this  system  would  inyolve — and  this 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief  objections  urged  against  it — is  in 
reality  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  material  used  in  the  school  workshop  is  of  the  most  inex- 
X>ensiye  kind.  The  tools  are  simple  and  easily  managed,  and  the 
graduates  of  normal  coUeges,  if  adequately  trained  and  under 
proper  supervision,  ought  to  be  able  to  impart  this  instruction 
without  further  charge  upon  the  community.* 

The  second  point  to  which  I  would  refer  is,  that  techni- 
cal education  and  art-modeling  in  the  schools  would  be  a 
means  of  testing  the  ability  of  the  pupils  in  a  new  direction. 
The  introduction  of  industrial  education  into  the  schools  is 
often  urged  as  a  means  of  fitting  the  children  of  the  poorer 
class  for  their  future  station,  and  enabling  them  to  gain 
higher  wages  later  on.  If  placed  on  this  ground  solely,  it  is 
justly  resisted  by  the  fraternity  of  teachers,  who  insist  that  the 
school  shall  be  kept  sacred  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind 
and  the  building  up  of  character,  and  should  not  be  degraded  to 
serve  ''the  bread  and  butter  interests"  of  later  life.  But  tech- 
nical and  art  education  in  the  schools  ought  to  be  advocated 
for  educational  reasons  chiefly.  They  are  as  important  for  the 
children  of  the  rich  as  of  the  poor ;  for  those  who  will  event- 
ually enter  the  professions  and  the  higher  walks  of  life  gen- 

*  The  beneficial  effect  of  alternate  practical  labor  and  mental  application 
is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  English  half-time  schools.  The  papils  of 
these  schools  are  compelled  by  i>oyerty  to  work  in  the  factory  dming  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  only  attend  instraction  during  three  hours. 
Bnt  experience  shows  that  they  learn  as  mneh  in  half  time  as  other  papOs  in 
full  time.  They  are  qniok,  alert,  their  attention-is  more  easily  oonoentarated, 
and  there  is  no  doabt  that  their  training  in  the  factory  has  given  them  these 
iidTantages.  We  do  not  recommend  the  sending  of  children,  even  of  the  poor- 
est class,  into  factories,  where  they  are  exposed  to  horribly  injurious  influ- 
ences that  more  than  ontwei^  any  incidental  adyantage ;  bnt  we  can  seeme 
the  benefit  that  arises  from  the  alternation  of  practical  work  with  abetraet 
Btndy  by  introduoisg  the  school  workshops. 
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erallj,  as  for  thoee  who  will  follow  the  humblest  trade.  This 
edncatioiial  yalne  must  be  kept  in  view.  It  is  beoause  hand 
and  eye  education  are  a  new  means  of  brain  ednoadon,  that 
we  are  justified  in  recommending  their  indnsion  in  the  onr- 
zionlmn  of  the  schools.  Instead,  therefore,  of  diTninishing  the 
number  of  stadies,  we  onght  rather  to  increase  theuL  Not  in 
such  a  way,  however,  that  all  studies  shall  be  made  obligatory 
upon  all  pupils,  but  so  that  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of 
tests  may  be  placed  at  the  teacher's  disposal  for  discovering 
the  aptitudes  of  his  pupils,  and  encouraging  each  one  in  the 
direction  in  which  his  individuality  points.  In  the  Working- 
man's  School  we  have  seen  astonishing  instances  of  young 
children,  who  seemed  hopelessly  inapt  in  all  the  ordinary 
branches  of  instruction,  easily  taking  the  lead  in  the  sdho<d 
workshop,  and  ezceUing  their  companions  in  the  accural^, 
finish,  and  beauty  of  their  results.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  any 
of  the  public  schools  such  children  would  have  been  hopelessly 
lofitf  Their  repeated  f^ures  would  have  crushed  their  self- 
respect^  and,  perceiving  themselves  to  be  despised  as  dunces, 
they  would  have  accepted  the  verdict  of  their  teachers  and 
their  whole  future  might  thus  have  been  blighted. 

How  important  is  it,  then,  that  we  should  apply  a  sufficient 
variety  of  tests  to  the  aptitudes  of  our  pupils,  and  rouse  the 
talents  that  may  be  slumbering  in  the  comers  of  the  souL  The 
profession  of  the  educator  is  a  golden  profession,  not  in  its 
pecuniary  recompense,  perhaps,  but  aU  the  more  in  its  sub- 
stantial value  to  the  state.  Let  us  not  listen  to  the  ery  of  those 
who  would  develop  only  certain  faculties,  such  as  can  be  turned 
to  account  in  money-getting,  and  leave  undeveloped  the  total 
humanity  of  the  children.  In  dealing  with  the  latter  generously, 
we  are  but  fulfilling  the  duty  which  one  generation  owes  to 
the  next  ]  in  building  them  up  intellectually,  sestheticaUy,  and 
morally,  we  are  troly  building  the  future  of  tiie  republic 

In  conclusion,  since  the  question  of  the  schools  has  come 
before  the  public,  I  would  add  a  word  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  our  public  school  system  in  generaL  Of  what  avail^ 
we  ask  ourselves,  are  such  suggestions  as  the  above,  and  much 
wiser  ones  that  may  be  brought  forward  by  others,  imless  there 
is  some  means  of  giving  effect  to  what  is  suggested  f  The 
Board  of  Education,  in  whose  hands  is  the  control  of  our  public 
schools^  fills  an  indispensable  office  in  watching  over  the  adipin- 
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istratiofn  of  the  Bohool  fonds,  in  planning  and  saperintendini; 
the  ereetion  of  new  buildings,  and  in  caring  for  the  weU-bein^ 
of  the  Bohools  generally ;  and  the  f^ict  that  men  of  high  social 
standing  and  responsibility  devote  themselves  to  this  dnty  is  a 
most  gratifying  one,  for  which  we  cannot  be  sofioientLy  thaok- 
foL    Bnt  the  qnestion  to  which  I  shonld  like  to  direct  atten- 
tion is,  whether  members  of  boards  of  edncation,  as  a  role, 
are  specialists  in  the  science  of  education.     Are  they  versed 
in  the  principles  of  pedagogy  f    Have  they  the  time  to  beoome 
profoundly  acquainted  with  the  results  of  recent  research  in 
the  educational  field  f    Can  they  possibly  keep  abreast  of  the 
best  land  of  edncational  literature  that  comes  to  ns  from 
abroad  f    Are  they  enabled  to  follow  the  course  of  educational 
experiments  elsewhere,  and  do  they  conscientiously,  weighing 
the  pros  and  eons,  decide  what  is  applicable  here  and  what  is 
notf    Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  true,  that  the  very  fact  tiiat 
these  gentlemen  do  occupy  high  positions,  that  their  time  Is 
valuable  and  their  energies  engaged  in  other  directions,  must 
preclude  them  from  giving  exhaustive  attention  to  the  purely 
theoretical  matters  upon  which  they  are  yet  oonstantiy  called  on 
to  decide  f 

The  question,  then,  which  I  put  is,  whether  persons  who  make 
a  specialty  of  the  science  of  education — experts  in  education — 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exert  some  influence  upon  the  course 
of  studies  and  other  like  matters  in  our  schools.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  recommend  that  these  specialists  should  be  allowed  to 
legislate.  The  final  decision,  the  authoritative  vote,  may  stiU 
remain  in  the  hands  where  it  is  at  present  lodged.  What  I  pro- 
pose— and  does  it  not  seem  an  obviously  just  proposition  f — is 
that  recognized  students  of  the  science  of  education  should  at 
least  be  allowed  a  hearing  before  aboard  of  education,  and  should 
be  recognized  in  some  official  way.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
one  who  is  competent  to  speak  on  these  subjects,  that  it  might 
be  best  to  appoint  a  commission  of  educators,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  visit  the  schools  annually,  biennially,  or  even  at  lon- 
ger periods,  to  inquire  into  existing  evils,  to  recommend  such 
changes  in  any  direction  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  to 
lay  their  report  before  the  board  for  action.  Who  does  not  re- 
member what  an  impetus  to  the  course  of  reform  in  England  was 
given  by  the  Parliamentary  commissions,  which  have  from  time 
to  time  reported  on  special  subjects.    If  we  had  such  oommis- 
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bLoss  on  ednoBfcioii,  I  am  eertain  that  the  cause  of  ednoatioiial 
ref onn  would  make  rapid  strides  forward  V  abahle  hints,  fmit- 
fnl  soggestions,  would  be  the  result  of  their  labors.  Their  pnb- 
Bsiied  reports  would  stir  np  public  sentiment,  and  boards  of 
edaeation,  i^ch  are  now  impeded  in  their  efforts  at  reformation, 
ironld  find  themselyes  bnoyed  np  and  supported  by  a  healthy 
and  more  enlightened  public  opinion. 

What  I  respectfully  submit  is  that,  in  the  management  of  the 
public  schools,  an  advisory  commission  of  educators  should  have 
a  voice.  We  allow  bakers  to  bake  our  bread,  and  shoemakers  to 
make  our  shoes ;  why  should  we  not  allow  those  who  make  a 
specialty  of  the  science  of  education  to  give  us  at  least  their 
advice  in  regard  to  the  education  of  our  children. 

Felix  Adueb. 


FBESn)ENT  HUNTER. 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  of  late,  in  the  newspapers  and 
elsewhere,  about  overwork  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
If  half  that  has  been  asserted  be  true,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
remedy  should  be  applied :  for  any  education  at  the  cost  of  per- 
manent ill-health  is  too  dearly  purchased.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
definition  of  education  is  general  and  comprehensive,  and  in- 
dndes  physical  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual  perfection* 
'*  Education,"  he  says,  '^  includes  whatever  we  do  for  ourselves, 
and  whatever  is  done  for  us  by  others,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing us  nearer  the  perfection  of  our  nature.''  Any  system  of 
education  that  disregards  the  health  of  the  children  is  faulty ; 
and,  if  it  injure  their  health  by  overwork,  it  is  criminaL  llie 
trite  aphorism,  Mens  sana  in  carpare  sanOj  should  be  the  motto 
of  every  conscientious  teacher  and  every  educational  system. 

Overwork  in  the  public  schools  may  arise  from  several 
causes.  First,  from  the  folly  of  teachers  in  making  the  lessons 
to  be  studied  at  home  too  long ;  secondly,  from  the  neglect  of 
teachers  to  thoroughly  explain  the  lessons  at  the  time  they  are 
assign^  for  home  study ;  thirdly,  from  unwisely  establishing  a 
course  of  study  for  the  schools  which  must,  of  necessity,  press 
heavily  on  pupils  and  teachers;  and,  fourthly,  from  creating 
and  fostering  a  spirit  of  unwholesome  competition,  which  drives 
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pnpilfl  and  teaehers  to  work  for  high  marks  at  mramination.  la 
addition  to  these  jninoipal  causes^  several  minor  ones  mi^^t  be 
mentioned:  the  inability  of  some  pnpils  to  stady  at  all,  beoaoae 
th^have  never  been  taoffht  how  to  stndy ;  thelaokof  alldeoent 
facilities  for  home  stady  ly  the  children  residing  in  the  poorer 
apartment-honses ;  and  the  imperfect  classification  of  the  pupils, 
which|  perhaps,  entails  the  greatest  evils  of  all — to  wit,  worry, 
terror,  and  overwork.  The  pnpils  placed  above  their  proper 
grades  stamggle  with  their  studies  as  weak  swimmers  struggle 
with  a  stormy  sea. 

It  is  no  easy  task,  however,  to  regulate  the  work  for  and  in 
the  schools  so  as  to  prevent  indolence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
overwork  on  the  other.  The  road  to  learning  may  be  made  so 
smooth  and  pleasant  as  to  weaken  mental  activity,  or  so  rough 
and  disagreeable  as  to  create  an  abhorrence  of  books  and 
studies.  If  over-instructed,  the  pupils  may  become  mere  pas- 
sive recipients  of  knowledge ;  and  if  under-instructed,  they  may 
waste  their  time  in  futile  efforts  and  worry  themselves  into  ill- 
health.  Becurring  to  Mill's  definition,  '' Whatever  we  can  do 
for  onrselves,''  falls  under  the  head  of  home-study ;  and,  ^'What- 
ever is  done  for  us  by  others,"  falls  under  the  head  of  instruction 
in  school  The  nice  balance  of  these  two  wiU  make  an  almost 
perfect  system  of  education.  One  of  the  rales  of  good  teaching 
is, ''  Never  tell  a  child  anything  that  he  can  discover  for  him- 
self." Of  course,  there  are  reasonable  limits  and  exceptions  to 
this  rale.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  set  ''task"  exercises 
an  admirable  moral  infiuence  on  a  child's  mind.  Evecytime 
that  a  boy  lays  aside  his  top,  or  the  girl  her  doll,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  to-morrow's  lesson,  there  is  in  this  simple  act  of 
giving  up  a  pleasure  to  perform  a  duty  an  education  of  the  will 
which  is  VBstiy  more  important  to  the  futnre  welfare  of  the 
child  than  the  littie  learning  acquired  from  the  school-book. 
The  child  may  fail  next  day  to  recite  the  lesson.  But  what  of 
that  f  An  act  of  self-denial  was  performed,  and  a  proper  effort 
was  made.  Even  in  the  poorest  quarters  of  great  cities,  simple 
tasks  should  be  assigned  for  home-work.  The  child  should  be 
trained  to  self-reliance  and  self-help,  and  hence  he  shoald  be 
required  to  do  something  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Study  at 
home,  however,  shoald  never  be  required  until  the  child  has 
reached  his  tenth  or  eleventh  year.  Up  to  this  age  he  should 
study  in  school  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  his 
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teacher,  and  the  school  time  shonld  be  divided,  as  nearly  as 
poflsible,  into  three  equal  parte — one-third  for  study,  one-third 
for  recitation  and  instmction,  and  the  remaining  third  for 
recreation  and  physical  exercise. 

But  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a  duld  shonld  he 
instructed  how  to  study.  The  question  then  becomes,  When 
and  how  should  study  be  commenced  Y  It  would  be  absurd  to 
begin  before  the  child  had  learned  to  read  in  a  simple  reader  of 
the  third  or  fourth  primary  grade.  The  methods  of  teaching 
reading  in  yogue  in  some  places  are  utterly  ridiculous  and 
stupid.  The  children's  minds  are  occupied  in  '^minding  their 
stops'';  in  looking  out  for  commas,  semi-colons,  and  periods ;  in 
keeping  their  yoioes  up  at  some  of  these  points,  and  in  letting 
them  fall  at  others ;  while  all  the  time  the  book  may  be  imper- 
fectly punctuated.  By  this  method  the  children  gain  no  proper 
understanding  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  acquire  a  ^'siug-song"  style  of  reading  which  is  any- 
thing but  agreeable  to  the  listener.  This  is  the  elocutionary 
reading  of  many  schools.  What  is  the  main  object  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  learning  to  read  Y  Is  it  not  to  receiy€ 
information  f  How  many  of  them  are  ever  asked  to  read  aloud 
after  they  leaye  school  f  How  many  of  them  ever  become 
orators  T  The  ability  to  receive  knowledge  by  silent  reading  is 
of  the  utmost  importance — of  prime  necessity — and  this  silent 
reading  furnishes  the  yery  best  means  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
instruct  the  pupils  how  to  study.  The  teacher  should  give  the 
children  of  the  primary  and  lower  grammar  grades,  at  least  ten 
minutes  for  the  silent  reading  of  a  lesson  in  the  class  reading- 
book  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  teacher  should  request 
the  children  to  mention  any  words  whose  meanings  they  did  not 
know.  If  any  are  mentioned,  the  definitions  should  be  giyen,  if 
possible,  by  members  of  the  class ;  but,  in  case  of  f^ure  on  the 
part  of  the  children  to  do  so,  the  correct  meanings  should  be 
dearly  and  condsely  stated  by  the  teacher.  The  children  should 
then  dose  their  books,  and  tell  the  stoiy  in  their  own  words; 
the  errors  and  omissions  should  be  pointed  out  by  members  of 
the  class.  The  teacher  should  be  very  careful  to  correct  all 
inaccurades  of  speedh  The  habit  of  using  good  English  at 
this  early  period  of  their  liyes  will  do  more  to  cause  the  diildren 
to  ''  speak  and  write  with  propriety"  than  all  the  English  gram- 
mars ever  published.    By  means  of  exercises  of  this  kind,  the 
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papflif  vocabolmy  will  be  inereaaed,  and  tlieir  minda  enlarged 
Whaatheatoiyof  theleaaonliaBbeeii  told  by  the  ehildran,  and 
'the  teaeher  baa  beoome  aatiafied  that  they  undentand  the  Hisaiir 
inga  of  the  woidai  they  may  then  open  their  booiks  and  read 
alradL  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  reading  is  mnoh  more  oirprea- 
atf^andthatxt  oontainamiidhleaBof  the'^singHMag.'  When 
aeyULbaB  onoe  leaimed  to  reoeive  knowledgeby  ailent  reading^ 
it  beemnee  a  very  easy  matter  to  atody  geography  and  hiatoiy 
m  ilia  higher  grades,  and,  indeed,  to  learn  all  hie  leaaona  in  a 
meiEy  abort  time.  Tbe  habit  of  learning  in  this  way,  if  onoe 
tbovaai^y  aeqpnredi  wonld  put  an  end  to  Uie  memoridng  oC 
womeaaing  wordsi  and  greatiy,  if  not  wholly,  eheek  the  over- 
wock  xeeently  oomplained  of  by  some  of  the  newapapera  and 
a  portion  of  the  pnblio. 

Study  at  home  should  be  regulated  aceording  to  the  soeial 
eonditionof  theehildren*  In  the  poorer  looalitiee  of  great  eitiee^ 
Utile  dependenee  oan  be  placed  by  the  teadiers  of  even  the  hii^bflr 
grammar  gradea  on  home-stady;  nevertheleeB,itongfatnottobe 
entirely  abandoned.  The  children  should  be  trained  to  do  aome- 
tUag  for  themaelTCB  by  their  own  nnaided  efforts;  bat  the  work 
vafDired  should  be  small  in  quantity  and  simple  in  qnali^ — 
aasignedy  as  before  stated,  for  its  moral  inflnenoe  rather  than  for 
xfca  intellectaal  value.  In  tiie  wealthier  localities,  where  the  ehil- 
dran  possess  the  advantagea  of  homes  more  or  less  refined,  and  of 
the  JnsenRible  culture  that  proceeds  from  contact  with  educated 
parants,  the  lessons  to  be  studied  out  of  school  should  ncYer 
rsfuire  more  than  two  hours^  work  even  in  the  iqyper  claimna  of 
the  grammar  grade;  and  if  the  dassiiication  has  been  made  with 
care^  and  the  previous  training  has  been  thorough  the  time  for 
honie-atudy  might  well  be  reduced  to  one  hour.  At  any  rate^ 
the  first  consideration  with  parents  and  teachers  should  be  the 
preservation  of  the  children's  health  and  the  prevention  of  over- 
WQElcand  woziy. 

Water  cannot  rise  above  its  level,  nor  the  pupil  above  hia 
teacher.  The  great  aim  of  every  system  of  public  instruction 
dionid  be  to  secure  the  services  of  teachers  specially  trained, 
preoiaely  as  the  members  of  any  other  profession  are  trained,  to 
produce  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Szperi- 
eaoa  has  proved  that  a  good  education  alone  is  not  aniBcient  to 
make  a  man  a  good  teacher.  Not  infrequently  the  best  scholars 
are  the  worst  teadhera.  The  efficient  teacher  needs  either^natuzal 
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aptxtade  or  careful  training.  The  bom  teacher  is  as  rare  as  the 
bom  poet  Hence  the  necessity  for  normal  schools.  The  great 
and  growing  states  of  the  Old  World,  realizing  the  importance  of 
an  economic  system  of  public  instmctiony  have  established 
normal  institntions  by  the  thousand.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  only  about  two  hundred  normal  schools  to  recruit  the  ranks 
of  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  puhlic-sohool  teachers. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  then,  there  must  be  throughout  the 
country  many  incompetent  teachers,  men  and  women,  whose 
highest  idea  of  teadiing  is  to  '^  hear''  lessons,  previously  com- 
mitted to  memory,  parrot-fashion,  from  a  text-book.  Under 
such  teachers  there  will  always  be  overwork,  wony ,  disgust^  irri- 
tation, and,  if  permitted,  frequent  allopathic  doses  of  rattan. 

THoa  HmiTBB. 


DR.  FUTNAH  JAOOBL 

My  knowledge  of  the  public  schools  is  derived,  partly  from 
personal  recollections  as  a  pupil  in  one  of  them ;  partly  from 
professional  and  personal  intercourse  with  a  certain  number  of 
teachers  and  scholars;  partly  from  such  general  acquaintance 
with  the  system  as  is  accessible  to  every  citizen.  In  regard 
to  Ihe  hygiene  of  the  schools,  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  it 
perhaps  rather  more  in  the  case  of  the  female  teachers  than  of 
thepupOs.  The  most  important  infractions  of  hygienic  rules  have 
seemed  to  me  to  affect  these  two  classes  of  persons  about  equally. 
This  is  conspicuously  true  of  the  habit,  which  widely  prevails 
among  both,  of  passing  nearly  the  entire  day  without  food,  cnr 
with  a  lunoh  at  once  unsubstantial  and  indigestible.  The 
q[>parent  inability  of  the  female  sex  to  comprehend  any  fixed 
relation  between  food  and  work  is  the  cause  of  many  of  its 
woes.  The  habit  of  working  without  eating  is  first  contracted 
at  school,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  initiates  the  dyspepsia  and 
frontal  headache  which  are  so  readily  attributed  to  excessive 
mental  exertion.  The  old  New  England  custom  of  keeping 
school  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  again  from  two  to  four,  is  cer- 
tainfy'  much  more  favorable  to  health  than  a  single  prolonged 
sessioii  from  nine  to  three,  with  half  an  hour's  intermission  for 
the  double  purpose  of  lunch  and  exercise.    Short  periods  ef 
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irork,  alteniatizig  with  periods  of  reereation,  are  equally  eBsentiaL 
to  ehfldren  and  to  the  women  who  teach  them.  No  one  ean 
enter  an  afternoon  sehool-room  without  notioing  the  flushed 
faoea  and  listless  attitude  of  the  pupils,  and  wondering  on  what 
piinoipleyor  for  what  reason,  these  yonng  things  are  still  dhained 
to  their  desks. 

School-hygiene  cannot  fail  to  be  defective  so  long  as  the 
main  object  of  school-life  is  held  to  be  the  learning  a  certain 
nnmber  of  lessons.  So  soon  as  the  problem  of  edrscation  is 
zeeogniaed  as  bearing  npon  the  development  of  a  dual  organism 
in  all  its  parts,  it  will  no  longer  be  considered  proper  to  devote 
ei|^t  hoars  a  day  to  the  training  of  the  memory,  and  fifteea 
minutes  to  inadequate  calisthenic  exercise  of  the  muscles.  The 
enormous  Tnassing  of  children  in  the  public  schools  leads, 
furthermore,  to  serious  infractions  of  public  hygiene  in  regard 
to  ventilation,  sewer  drainage,  and  the  communication  of  conta- 
gious diseases.  How  far  it  is  at  present  possible  to  provide 
adequately  for  all  the  needy  children,  while  well-to-do  parents 
are  permitted  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools, 
seems  to  me  a  question  requiring  serious  consideration  from 
both  the  sanitarian  and  educational  point  of  view.  It  is 
incredible  that  any  real  education  can  be  afforded  to  the  large 
classes  now  herded  together  under  the  care  of  one  teacher. 
Twenty  or  thirty  children  are  certainly  all  that  a  single  brain 
can  pretend  to  teach;  but  our  public-school  classes  habitually 
contain  sixty,  eighty,  and  even  more  pupils. 

The  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  by  over- 
crowding, the  nervous  strain  and  worry  to  the  teacher  in  merely 
keeping  such  a  class  in  order,  the  nervous  excitement  to  the 
children  from  prolonged  contact  with  one  another  in  such 
masses,  are  all  influences  antagonistio  to  health.  Another 
such  influence  of  great  importance  for  the  health  of  both  chil- 
dren and  teachers  is  the  system  of  competitive  examinations 
for  promotions.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  useful  purpose  is 
accomplished  by  this  system.  It  is  certainly  rational  to  select, 
according  to  some  standard  (not  necessarily  the  existing  one), 
the  children  who  have  shown  most  capacity  in  the  grammar 
schools,  to  be  recipients  of  more  advanced  instruction.  But  it 
does"  not  follow  that  children  under  fourteen  should  be  urged  to 
a  pseudo-demonstration  of  capacity  beyond  their  real  powers. 
That  no  strain  should  b6  imposed  on  a  growing  organism  is  a 
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posfculato  that  shonld  be  an  axiom*  Bnt  it  is  utterly  and 
neoeBsarily  disregarded  by  any  system  whioh  engages  children 
in  competitive  strife.  From  this  they  should  be  steadily  dis- 
oonragedy  and  really  only  allowed  to  do  what  they  can  do  easily. 
Effort  is  then  more  likely  to  be  directed  toward  the  inven- 
tion of  methods  by  which,  throngh  increased  development  of 
power,  a  previonsly  difficult  task  may  be  rendered  easy.  The 
development  of  mental  power,  that  may  become  available  when 
the  pnpil  deals  with  new  facts,  is  qnite  as  important  as  the 
aoqnisition  of  any  one  gronp  of  facts.  It  is  evident  that  this 
requires  mnch  individualization,  at  present  impossible,  in  the 
systematized  chaos  of  the  educational  machine. 

I  do  not  think  an  opinion  of  sufficient  practical  value  can 
be  formed  in  regard  to  the  qnestion  of  overwork,  by  estimating 
the  difficulty  of  the  examination  pax>ers  upon  which  admission 
to  the  collies  depends,  and  around  which  the  education  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  centers.  What  may  be 
perfectly  easy  for  one  child,  may  be  immensely  difficult  for 
another,  whose  real  capacity  may  nevertheless  not  be  inferior, 
only  he  may  require  to  have  been  taught  in  a  different  way. 
The  system  of  examination  papers,  or  even  of  oral  examinations 
condncted  by  a  stranger,  however  plausible  and  however  proper 
for  adults,  is  unsuited  to  children.  There  is  no  use  in  obtaining 
average  or  percentage  estimates  of  their  ability.  Any  good 
teacher  with  a  class  of  reasonable  size,  could  tell  much  better  at 
the  end  of  a  year  what  children  were  fitted  for  promotion  with- 
out than  with  these  laborious  percentages  and  cram  examina- 
tions, which  make  such  an  imposuig  show  on  paper. 

Tmcy  some  system  of  control  must  be  provided  to  constantly 
test  the  work  x>erf  ormed  by  so  many  different  teachers.  But  what 
is  the  worth  of  the  test  which  consists  simply  in  ascertaining  how 
many  children  can  answer  the  same  set  of  questions,  prescribed 
beforehand  as  a  procrustean  rule  to  whioh  every  individual 
in  the  class  must  be  adjusted  Y  It  seems  to  me  conceivable 
that  the  examiner  should  first  inquire  of  each  teacher  concerning 
the  subjects  toward  which  attention  has  been  directed,  the 
pariacular  method  pursued  in  the  special  dass,  the  varying 
aptitudes  and  tastes  of  the  different  scholars  under  his  or  her 
care,  and  that  the  examination  should  be  based  on  the  informa- 
tion so  afforded,  and  thus  differ  in  each  case.  It  should  be 
radically  different  from  examination  in  professional  studies, 
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wkifih  neeoBritataB  the  aoqniwlaan.  of  a  oertain  nuDimum  of  inf or> 
inaiti0ii  on  preMnbed  topios;  whereas  the  object  here  is  mainly 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  de^eloionent  of  the  childreiL  Bead- 
ing, /writing^  and  arithmetic  once  mastered,  the  kind  of  further 
knovdedge  to  be  aoqiiired  might  vary  indefinitely. 

In  the  present  systemy  so  far  as  I  understand,  little  or  no 
scope  is  allowed  any  individnal  teacher  for  development  of  in- 
dividual method,  or  talent^  or  originality ;  aU  tendency  to  inven- 
tion is  crushed  in  the  mighty  working  of  theedooatLonal  machine. 
Not  only  so,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe^  the 
female  teachers  at  least  become  cowed  into  an  attitade  of  timid 
snbmissiveness  absolntely  fatal  to  any  independent  judgment 
concerning  their  own  work. 

I  have  been  particularly  requested  to  give  my  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  evil  effects  of  mental  overwork.  I  And  it 
extremely  difficult  to  disentangle  the  element  of  mental  strain 
from  among  the  various  existJug  conditions  inimical  to  the 
health  of  children.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  I 
suggest  that  the  one-sLdedness  of  an  education  addressed  almost 
exdusively  to  the  verbal  memory  is  a  serious  cause  of  mental— 
f.  Ai,  of  nervous — strains.  According  to  the  prevailing  system, 
not  only  are  a  large  number  of  intellectual  faculties — imagina- 
tion, invention,  judgment,  reasoning,*  i)ero6ption — left  wiHiont 
systematio  training,  but  the  seoses,  the  first  avenues  of  mental 
impressions,  are  disregarded  altogether.!  Memorizing  is  aa 
effort,  and  involves  strain  only  when  the  object  to  be  remem* 
bered  has  not  produced  powerful  impressions  on  the  mind. 
When  it  has,  the  remembrance  ceases  to  be  difficult :  it  becomes 
inevitable. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  make  powerful  impressions  on  the 
minds  c^  children  by  means  of  verbal  symbols  only.  Children 
must  be  addressed  through  their  senses,  including  the  sense  of 
touch,  upon  which  we  are  all  originally  dependent  for  any  con- 
viction of  reality  in  the  world  around  us4    When  words  must 

*  A  oertiiln  amoimt  of  tnining  of  TmaoniDg,  bowewr,  la  aAnded  ia  tihe 
■tedy  of  ■irmmMtiA. 

i  T^th  the  oxoeptkm  of  tiieh  tnining  of  the  eye  m  Is  oMtinad  fron  itedy 
of  map*.  I  am  told,  howeyer,  that  neitb«r  teaohen  nor  pnpQa  are  eipeeted 
to  draw  mi^s,  as  is  dons  in  Germany. 

X  Dr.  Segnin,  Sr.,  has  pablished  a  remaxkable  study  of  ths  eflEeet  wMsh 
may  be  pfodneed  ey«n  on  an  idiot  Inain  by  systematio  training  of  Ilis  sense 
eCtoask    In  PMtessorAdlef'sWoskingmsii's  Sehodlyhaiidiiraiktniini^ 
adopted  as  an  ssswitial  part  of  a  mental  emoieiihim. 
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be  used  apart  from  things  or  piotnresy  theydioold  eertrinlj  first 
be  employed  bj  the  mouth  of  the  teaeher  before  ttie  ehUd  is 
sent  to  find  them  in  a  book.  The  diflerenee  between  teaehing 
oluldren  oraUy,  and  teaching  them  by  means  of  booiks,  may  be 
eompared  to  that  vhioih  exists  between  nonrishing  a  baby  at  the 
breast  or  feeding  it  on  condensed  and  dead  milk.  A  child  does 
not  read  a  book  as  an  adnlt  does,  and  few  persons  take  the 
tomUe  to  detect  the  grotesque  effect  which  may  reaDy  be  pro- 
dnced  on  his  mind  by  the  phrases  he  glibly  professes  to  under- 
stand. My  personal  experience  in  the  professional  education 
of  adults  has  shown  me  an  extraordinary  prevalence  of  the 
babit  of  reading  words  without  any  distinct  idea  of  their  mean- 
ing— a  habit  fatal  to  intellectual  integrity.  Yet  this  slipshod 
babit  is  largely  fostered  by  the  attempt  to  educate  children  in 
buge  droves  at  our  public  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  singular  that  the  subject  of  ethioal  education 
in  the  public  sehooliT  is  for  the  moment  so  entirely  left  out 
of  sic^t.  The  somewhat  absurd  squabbles  over  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  serve  rather  to  emphasize  a  tenacious  adherence  to 
a  name  which  conceals  a  real  indifference  to  the  thing.  Yet 
surely,  education  in  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  mutual 
relations  of  human  beings  might  be  expected  in  schools  jxrovided 
by  the  State,  that  expects  to  permanently  dominate  these  relations. 
Such  education  woidd  demand  a  high  grade  of  intelligence  and 
inventivenesB  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  enou|^  to 
enunciate  a  precept:  the  end  is  to  create  a  sentiment,  lliis  can 
only  be  done  by  jxractical  exercises  in  situations  comlnned  or 
created  by  the  teacher.  But  what  a  field  for  rich  and  varied 
activity  xni^^t  here  be  thrown  openi 

Beoognition  of  the  enormous  difliculties  of  the  task  assigned 
to  the  public-school  teacher  should  be  followed  by  willingness 
to  provide  higher  compensation,  when  this  task  is  intelligently 
and  conscientiously  performed.  So  much  talent,  enthusiasm, 
training,  knowledge,  and  vigor  are  required  for  the  adequate 
performance  of  the  teadher's  duty,  that  the  supply  of  really 
competent  teachers  must  fall  far  short  of  the  demand.  The 
apparent  excess  in  the  supply  is  only  the  result  of  the  low 
standards  of  attainment  and  of  the  mode  of  appointment  Aud 
here  I  may  touch  upon  a  question  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  worthy 
of  consLderation.  Is  it  not  strange  that,  in  the  .city  of  New 
York,  whixik  emuloys  three  thousand  female  teachers,  and  under- 
takes to  educate  many  thousands  of  female  children,  there  are 
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no  women  in  tibe  Board  of  Education  or  among  the  school  tms- 
teesf  Not  only  the  financial  management^  bnt  the  inspection  of 
the  schoolsi  the  appointment  of  the  teachers,  the  acaling  of  their 
salariesi  their  promotions, — everything  connected  with  their  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  with  that  of  the  children, — is  in  the  hands  of 
men,  not  teachers,  not  educators,  but  generally  politicians.  The 
same  kind  of  influence  as  governs  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  Correotions  rules  the  Department  of  Public  Education.  Is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  in  this  department  appointments  are 
always  made  according  to  merit,  and  never  by  favor  f 

ThA  London  School  Board,  which  has  done  such  remarkable 
work  in  the  last  few  years,  contains  many  women,  sitting  side  by 
sidie  in  council  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Eng- 
land. Women  of  intelligence  and  leisure  can  certainly  find  no 
better  occupation  for  both  than  in  such  wide  and  thorough  study 
of  the  principles  of  education  as  should  fit  them  for  the  respon- 
sible position  of  trustees  and  inspectors  of  the  schools.  Teachers 
who  have  spent  years  in  faithful  service  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  their  practical  experience  to  bear  on  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  fact  that  women  are 
restricted  in  the  exercise  of  polilical  rights  and  influence  should 
be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  It  might  be  hoped  that 
they  would  thus  tend  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  political 
motives,  which,  it  is  said,  do  now  not  unfrequentty  sway  the 
decisions  of  men;  and  in  i^ose  bodies  presumably  removed  from 
political  influence, — as  the  Faculty  of  Professors  at  the  Normal 
College, — it  seems,  to  an  outsider,  at  least,  perfectly  incredible 
that  the  line  of  promotion  should  not  be  open  to  long-tried 
women  teachers,  as  well  as  to  men. 

Mary  Putnam  Jaoobl 
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DIVORCE. 

REV.  DB.  WOOLSEY. 

The  subject  of  the  presentarfcicle  is  not  whether  marriage  osn 
in  any  case  he  dissolyed,  bnt  for  what  causes  the  state  may 
rightfully  dissolve  it^  or  rather,  may  listen  to  a  petition  from  a 
hoaband  or  a  wif e,  or  from  both,  for  its  dissolotion.  Properly 
speaking,  a  divorce  can  never  be  required  by  the  state,  bnt  only 
permitted.  Theremay  be  marriages  which,  for  some  reason  and 
chiefly  on  moral  grounds,  are  void  ab  imHOf  and  therefore  were 
never  valid.  To  declare  that  marriage  never  existed  in  such 
cases  is  not  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  but  to  dissolve  a  cohabitation 
which  never  was  a  marriage.  That  the  state,  if  any  power, 
ought  to  do  this,  is  generally  admitted ;  and  it  is  quite  as  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  state  ought  to  define  the  causes  for  which 
dissolution  of  marriage,  if  ever  allowed,  may  take  place.  In  such 
cases  the  married  party  who  is  aggrieved  may  apply  for  a  remedy, 
and  here  a  court  must  intervene ;  or  the  party  aggrieved  mfiy 
condone  the  offense  of  the  other,  and  here  the  condonation  pre- 
cludes all  action  of  the  state  through  its  courts.  Whether  the 
remedy  ought  to  include  the  right  of  remarriage,  as  well  as  that  of 
separation,  is  the  important  point  which  we  shall  try  to  discuss. 
It  seems  dear,  however,  that  the  state  ought  never  to  adopt  the 
rule  of  granting  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  for  in  every  soeh 
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case  the  parties  will  consult  only  their  own  interests  and  desire  ; 
while  the  state,  as  the  guardian  of  the  highest  interests  of  a 
oommnnity  which  has  perpetual  existence,  must  look  to  the 
permanent  good  of  alL  Moreover,  religion  and  morals  have 
more  to  do  with  marriage  and  the  welfare  of  the  family  than 
with  any  other  institutions ;  so  that,  if  the  state  should  make 
light  of  these  spiritual  powers,  or  even  disregard  a  peryadin^ 
opinion  entertained  concerning  them  by  the  people,  it  may  do 
itself  an  injury  which  admits  of  no  reparation. 

The  feeling  that  family  relations  are  sacred  did  not  come  at 
first  from  the  Hebrew  scriptures  nor  from  the  Gospel,  but  was 
suggested  by  old  experiences  of  mankind.  How  the  Bomans 
felt  in  their  earliest  times  is  shown  by  the  antique,  solemn  forms 
of  ccnfarreaHoy  in  which  the  two  persons  to  be  united  in  mar- 
riage partook  of  a  cake  of  spelt  (or  far ^  as  they  called  it),  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  principal  priests,  and  before  ten  witnesses. 
This  may  be  called  a  sacramental  rite,  betokening  the  com- 
munion, or  common  life,  of  the  family.  Opposite  to  this  was 
the  rite  of  diffarreaiio^  connected  with  divorce,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  court  composed  of  family  relatives.  According 
to  the  historian  Dionysius,  no  divorce  took  place  at  Rome  until 
five  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty 
(2,  §  25).    But  this  is  hardly  credible. 

Nowhere  is  the  dosencss  of  the  union  between  man  and  wife 
more  forcibly  and  beautifully  set  forth  than  in  an  early  passage 
of  Genesis,  where  it  is  said, ''  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be 
one  flesh.''  Here  we  notice  first  that  a  son  is  expected  to  quit 
the  parental  roof  and  find  a  wife  away  from  home ;  hence  shin- 
ning the  crime  of  incest,  and  forming  a  new  household  with  a 
stranger,  besides  binding  the  parts  of  society  together.  He  is 
to  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  are  to  become  one  flesh.  In  this 
passage  i>olygamy  and  divorce  are  forbidden.  For  how  could 
one  man  be  incorporated  with  more  women  than  one,  and  how 
could  so  dose  a  union  as  oneness  of  flesh  admit  of  sex>aration  f 

This  passage  is  used  by  Christ  in  the  gospels  (Matth.v.  31-33, 
and  xix.  3-9,  Mark  x.  2-12)  as  a  support  for  his  command  con- 
cerning divorce.  In  Luke  also  (xvi.  18),  a  general  rule  is  given 
which  needs  to  be  interpreted  by  the  other  more  full  statements. 
That  Paul  also  was  acquaiuted  with  the  words  of  Christ,  is  evi- 
dent from  L  Corinth.,  vii.  10, 11.    In  Matthew,  ch.  xix.,  the 
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Pharisees  are  said  to  have  put  the  question  to  Jesus,  whether  it 
was  hiwfol  to  put  away  a  wife  for  every  cause ;  and  to  have  re> 
oeived  from  Him  the  answer  (verse  9)  that  ^'Whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  except  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery^  (or  ^'maketh  her  an  adulteress,"  as  it 
stands  in  ch.  v.  32,  or,  "  committeth  adultery  against  her,"  as 
in  Mark  x.  11);  and  '^he  that  marrieth  her,  when  she  is  put  away, 
oommitteth  adultery."  This  last  clause  is  wanting  in  some  early 
MSS.  in  ch.  zix.  but  is  found  in  ch.  v.  32 ;  and  in  Mark  x.  12 
we  have  the  words, ''  If  she  herself  shall  put  away  her  husband 
and  marry  another,  she  committeth  adultery."  This  last  passage 
is  singolar,  as  including  a  woman's  putting  away  her  husband ; 
which  was  not  known  to  Jewish  law,  although  allowed  and 
frequent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  at  that  time  prac- 
ticed in  the  Herodian  family  to  some  extent  The  Jews  living 
outside  of  Palestine  may  have  gone  beyond  the  original  per- 
mission of  divorce,  which  was  confined  to  the  husband  only. 

This  restriction  of  divorce  to  the  single  cause  of  adidtery 
was  met  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  with  the  question :  ^^  Why, 
then,  did  Moses  command  to  give  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  to 
put  her  away  t "  to  which  Jesus  answered :  '^  Moses,  for  your 
hardness  of  heart,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives ;  but 
from  the  beginning  it  hath  not  been  so."  That  is,  Christ,  al- 
though admitting  Moses  to  be  a  divinely  appointed  legislator, 
did  not  admit  that  the  law  was  a  perfect  code.  The  license 
of  divorcing  a  wife  was  owing  to  an  inveterate  habit  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  which  had  no  justiflcation  in  the  nature  of 
marriage  or  of  the  f^unily,  but  ralhier  sprang  from  a  vicious  state 
of  society  than  from  man's  nature  at  the  first  or  from  an  ordi- 
nance of  Qod.  A  wise  lawgiver  wiU  sooner  endure  some  rooted 
evils  in  a  state  which  he  is  founding,  than  by  too  great  restraint 
expose  his  institutions  to  min. 

Christ  jiroceeds  to  explain  what  he  intends  by  ^'  but  from  the 
beginning  it  hath  not  been  so."  ''  Have  ye  not  read,"  says  he, 
"  that  he  who  made  (or  created)  them  from  the  beginning,  made 
male  and  female^  and  said,  ^for  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  the  twain 
shall  become  one  flesh  f"  {the  twain  appears  in  the  Septoagint, 
but  only  theif — which  implies  the  twain — in  the  Hebrew).  Then 
he  adds,  as  his  own  comment  or  deduction, ''  so,  then,  they  are 
no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh."    Then  comes  his  command: 
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^What,  thfirafora,  Qod  has  joined  togethoTy  let  no  man  pot 
aaonder.''  It  ia  a  eommand  resting  as  an  inf  erenee  on  the  idea 
that  marriage  ia  a  divinely  oonstitated  nnion,  broken,  ao  long 
as  the  twain  are  alive,  by  one  crime  only,  which  destroys  it 
and  prevents  its  fulfilling  its  end.  And  as  a  oommand  it  haa 
had,  sinee  it  was  first  given,  both  in  the  Ghnroh  of  Christ  and  in 
soeieties  which  do  not  fully  acknowledge  him,  a  vast  inflnenoe. 
The  history  of  the  Christian  idea  of  marriage^  of  legislation 
growing  out  of  it,  of  the  contest  between  the  new  views  in  the 
Christian  Chnrdh  and  the  law  of  the  Boman  empire,  if  we  conld 
give  it  in  such  a  brief  article  as  this,  wonld  show  what  a  mi^t 
has  been  wielded  by  a  few  words,  believed  to  come  from  a  leg- 
islator who  had  a  divine  right  to  reform  and  purify  the  most 
important  of  hmnan  institations.  And  this  power  will  always 
belong  to  them,  nntil  a  general  decay  of  faith  in  Ood  and  in  Christ 
shall  spread  over  all  nations  that  can  now  be  called  Christian. 
What  has  been  done  by  this  brief  command  consists  in  its 
declaring  that  marriage  is  not  to  be  dissolved  except  in  one 
single  case.  If  it  has  done  any  good,  this  good  has  been  effected 
by  the  prohibition  of  divoree  for  all  other  canses. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  generally  conceded,  that  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  its  indissoluble  oharacter,  except  as  obliterated  by  one 
crime,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  reverence  felt  in  Christian  lands 
for  the  family  virtues,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  few  words  whioh 
Christ  pronounced  on  the  subject  of  divorce — words  let  me  add 
which  not  only  frown  on  the  laws  of  divoree  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  forbid,  also,  its  introduction  into  the  Christian  Church. 
But  on  one  point  of  some  difficulty  he  expressed  no  opinion. 
The  new  religion  would  inevitably  Clause  divorce  rather  than 
peace  as  it  entered  heathen  lands :  a  husband,  it  might  be^ 
would  adhere  to  his  old  religion,  while  the  wife  would  be 
attracted  by  the  new  gospel  from  Judea.  In  other  cases,  where 
both  became  converts  to  Christianity,  difficulties  might  arise  be- 
tween them,  and  one  would  forsake  the  other.  In  this  last  case 
the  wife  is  commanded  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  be  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  or  to  remain  unmanied  (I.  Cor.,  viL  10-11).  The 
command  he  gives  as  from  '^  the  Lord,"  and  it  is  an  easy  infer- 
ence from  the  words  of  Christ  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
In  the  other  ease,  where'  one  of  the  parties  was  an  unbeliever, 
the  apostolic  authority  of  Paul  could  be  acknowledged  by  the 
believer  only.    He  or  she,  therefore,  is  ordered  not  to  leave  the 
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unbelieTing  partner,  tmt  to  continue  the  union  unless  he  departs ; 
and  the  Apostle  adds  these  remarkable  words,  that  the  children 
of  such  a  family,  when  only  one  of  its  heads  is  a  Christian,  are 
holy  children.  Why,  then,  should  a  Christian  desert  his  or  her 
duties  in  a  consecrated  place  f  But  the  unbelieving  or  heathen 
man  or  woman  might  insist  on  breaking  up  the  tmion.  Here 
the  Apostie  says  to  the  Christian  wife,  ''if  the  unbelieving 
depart,  let  him  depart  A  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bond- 
age in  such  cases,  but  God  hath  called  us  in  peace."  By  this  we 
understand,  with  Meyer,  Stanley,  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  even 
with  De  Wette,  that  the  Christian  believe  is  not  under  the 
severe  bondage  of  preventing  disruption  of  marriage  by  active 
measures  of  his  own,  yet  that  it  does  not  follow  that  in  such 
eases  liberty  of  remarriage  is  allowed.  Much  less  would  the 
apostie  approve  of  this  where  both  parties  were  professed  Christ- 
ians. (Compare  I.  Cor.  vii  11.)  But  earlier  Protestant  exegesis 
did  find  in  this  passage  a  permission  to  the  Christian  party  thus 
deserted  by  the  heathen  to  marry  again,  and  it  extended  this 
allowance  to  a  case  where  a  professed  Christian  acted  in  a 
heathenish  way,  and  deserted  his  or  her  consort  When  this  path 
was  once  broken,  Protestant  lawmakers,  with  the  sanction  of 
Protestant  theologians,  allowed  the  courts  to  grant  divorce  for 
desertion.  Nor  could  they  in  many  countries  stop  there;  but 
whatever  struck  as  severe  a  blow  at  the  family  union  as  was 
struck  by  desertion  brought  with  it  the  same  privilege,  at  least 
to  the  injured  i>arty,  of  dissolving  the  union  and  forming  another 
with  some  one  else. 

Thus  a  new  set  of  causes  for  divorce  was  introduced,  espe- 
eiaUy  within  the  last  century  and  a  half,  into  the  laws  of  a 
number  of  Protestant  countries,  as  into  those  of  Prussia  and  of 
many  other  German  states,  of  the  Scandinavian  lands,  and  of 
most  of  the  States  of  our  Union.  The  remedy  is  variously 
applied,  being  more  generally  complete  divorce,  but  sometimes 
separation  only,  although  for  causes  unnoticed  by  early  law.  In 
England  and  Wales,  where  for  a  long  time  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  granted  only  separation,  following  the  old  Catholic  sys- 
tem, a  new  plan  of  legislation,  in  1857, 1858,  and  1860,  abolished 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  constituted  a  new 
court  for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.  Here  divorce  may 
be  granted  for  the  cause  of  the  wife's  adultery,  and  for  certain 
grosser  forms  of  this  crime  on  the  husband's  part,  and  judicial 
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separation  is  the  remedy  for  certain  other  oaoses.  In  many 
Catholic  lands  ecclesiastical  law  gave  way,  in  or  since  the  French 
Beyolntion,  to  a  threefold  legislation  nnder  the  control  of  the 
state.  Some  of  these  lands  adhered  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  and  now  grant  only  separatioii 
for  certain  determinate  causes.  Such  is  the  case  in  France  since 
1816;  in  Italy,  since  1866;  in  Portugal,  since  1868;  in  Spain, 
since  1875 — where^  however,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  law  fur- 
nishes its  remedy  of  separation  in  civil  marriages  only.  Bel- 
gium, again,  gives  option  between  divorce  and  separation,  accord- 
ing to  the  choice  of  the  complainant ;  while  Austria  has  fipecial 
laws  for  Protestants,  Jews,  and  CathoUcs,  according  to  their 
religious  professions. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire,  What  condition  of  law,  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  sentiment,  is  best  for  the  religion,  moral- 
ity,  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  state — that  in  which  divorce 
with  liberty  of  remarriage  can  be  obtained  by  an  injured  wife  or 
husband  for  any  one  of  a  large  number  of  causes,  or  that  in 
which  marriage  can  be  dissolved  for  one  cause  only,  while 
separation  is  the  legal  remedy  for  any  causes  for  which  it  may 
seem  best  to  the  law-makers  to  allow  a  wedded  pair  to  live  apart  f 
the  question  also  deserves  to  be  looked  at,  whether  the  law 
itself,  by  its  own  strictness  and  limited  relief  to  a  discontented 
wife  or  husband,  may  not  lead  one  or  both  of  them  to  the  higher 
crime  which  makes  divorce  possible.  These  inquiries,  however, 
may  not  admit  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  since  the  condition  of 
morals  and  of  national  opinion  varies  not  a  little  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  Christian  world,  in  the  same  age,  and  much  more 
in  different  ages.  We  see  these  differences  reflected  in  the  litera- 
ture of  different  nations.  In  one  nation,  books  painting  the 
overpowering  sway  of  passion,  and  making  all  plausible  excuses 
even  for  adultery,  corrupt  the  sentiments  of  many ;  while,  in 
another,  the  tone  of  the  poet  or  the  novelist  will  be  on  the  side 
of  independent  thought  and  pure  morals.  And  again,  in  one 
land  the  administration  of  justice  may  be  such  that  the  judge 
thinks  that  he  has  done  all  that  he  ought  when  he  decides  a 
divorce  case  on  the  most  perfunctory  examination;  while,  in 
another,  he  is  expected  to  endeavor  to  recondle  the  parties,  and 
to  give  due  diligence  to  prevent  and  ferret  out  collusions.  In 
one  country  a  case  of  divorce  may  be  decided  in  an  hour;  in 
another,  law  is  as  slow  in  such  cases  as  elsewhere.  Of  the  delays 
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in  Bach  suits,  a  French  writer  says  to  those  who  expect  a  speedy 
decision :  '^  Prof  onde  errenr !  On  se  marie  Tite,  on  ne  se  s^pare 
de  ml^me";  and  adds,  ''Oh I  les  lentenrs  de  proc6dnre;  il  font 
en  avoir  6t6  victime  ponr  les  oonnaitre." 

We  mnst  not,  therefore,  in  making  comparisons  of  the  mar- 
riage and  divorce  statistics  of  different  conntries,  infer  at  once, 
from  the  different  ratios  between  the  number  of  divorces  and 
that  of  marriages  or  of  population,  the  relative  standing  of 
these  countries  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important  points  of 
social  morality.  A  much  safer  rule  is  obtained  when  we  take 
considerable  periods  together  and  find  divorces  increasing  at  a 
much  greater  rate  than  marriages  or  population  or  both.  And 
the  diminished  rate  of  marriages,  of  itself,  for  a  few  years,  may 
be  due  to  temporary  causes ;  so  that  only  long  periods  of  such 
diminution  betoken  the  decay  and  deteoioration  of  society  at 
this  vital  point.  Of  this  the  condition  of  Rome  at  the  beginning 
of  the  empire,  as  contrasted  with  the  era  of  the  fall  of  Carthage 
and  the  invasion  of  Qreece,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration. 

But  another  matter  more  closely  concerns  us.  What  does 
experience  teach  to  be  the  best  law  for  society  and  the  family  Y 
One  which  allows  absolute  divorce  for  adultery  only,  permitting 
separation  for  a  number  of  wrongs  against  domestic  welfare,  or 
one  which  holds  out  liberty  of  remarriage  as  the  relief  in  all 
cases  of  unhappy  wedlock  f  The  main  consideration  here  is  that 
the  law,  by  making  a  discrimination  between  the  highest  crime 
and  all  the  other  wrongs  against  marriage,  best  expresses  the 
feeling  of  a  moral  and  pure  society  in  regard  to  the  heinous- 
nees  of  adultery.  This  crime  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
fomily  as  treason  to  the  state  and  murder  to  human  life ;  and 
the  penalty  of  death  attached  to  it  in  many  ancient  codes, 
especially  the  exculpation  of  the  injured  man  for  killing  the 
injurer  when  taken  in  flagrante  delicto^  shows  how  mankind 
have  very  generally  looked  on  this  offense  against  morality. 
But  in  modem  times  things  are  altered.  If  any  penalty  is 
inflicted  it  is  fine  or  imprisonment ;  and  when  adultery  is  made 
a  cause  for  divorce,  it  is  very  often  not  made  a  ground  for  legal 
trial  and  punishment.  All  this  shows  a  great  want  of  moral 
feeling  in  the  community.  Ab  if  to  avoid  the  shame  and  scandal 
produced  by  a  trial  were  a  gpreater  evil  than  the  exposure  and 
punishment  would  be  a  good,  even  although  by  such  exposure 
the  evil  would  be  greatly  diminished.    In  England  it  is  fJlowed 
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to  the  wife  divorced  for  her  adultery  to  marry  her  paramour  at 
once;  thus  the  law  helps  the  guilty  x>artie6  to  gain  the  end  for 
which  they  committed  the  crime,  while  in  many  commnnities  tihe 
gdilty  party,  or  at  least  the  party  guilty  of  adnltery,  isforbiddoi 
to  marry  at  all  during  the  life  of  the  party  whicdi  has  brought 
the  complaint. 

It  .will  be  said,  however,  that  to  place  adultery  by  itself  as 
alone  terminating  marriage  offers  a  premium  to  the  crime  itself. 
That  this  may  happen  under  laws  like  that  of  England  I  can 
easily  conceive.  Chancellor  Kent  says  on  this  point  (Comment.  iL» 
106),  that  he  has  '^  had  occasion  to  believe,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
judicial  cognizance  over  various  cases  of  divorce,  that  the  sin 
of  adultery  was  sometimes  conmiitted  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band for  tJie  very  purpose  of  divorce.''  But  is  there  not  a  very 
easy  way  of  preventing  the  law  itself  from  tempting  married 
I)ersons  to  conmiitting  this  sin  Y  Is  pity  for  a  fallen  wife  so 
rational  that  it  ought  to  extinguish  the  feeling  of  justice  and 
overbalance  the  public  goodf  Let  such  marriages  between  t^e 
guilty  be  prohibited,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  there  would 
be  fewer  instances  of  similar  guilt. 

But  we  pass  on  to  those  divorce  laws  in  which  no  distinction 
is  made  between  the  crime  of  adultery  and  any  other  wrongs 
affecting  the  relation  of  marriage.  There  are  two  such  dasses 
of  laws :  the  one  grants  divorce  with  the  liberty  of  marrying 
again  in  all  cases;  the  other  grants  no  divorce  in  any  case,  but 
separation  as  the  sole  remedy  for  all  matrimonial  wrongs.  The 
latter  of  these  classes  of  laws  naturally  originated  in  Catholic 
countries.  As  long  as  the  old  Church  wasable  to  keep  intact  its 
power  over  marriage,  divorce,  legitimacy,  and  even  over  inherit- 
ance, there  was  no  dissolution  of  the  tie  between  two  Chiistaans ; 
but  when  in  Protestant  countries  the  sacramental  theory  of  mar- 
riageceased  to  be  beHeved,  and  at  alater  period,  when  faith  in  the 
authority  of  the  Church  was  weakened,  the  states  once  Catholic 
took  into  their  own  hands  the  power  of  altering  the  laws  touch- 
ing family  relations.  But  almost  everywhere,  over  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  the  liberty  of  remarriage  after  separation 
was  prohibited,  both  on  account  of  the  old  feeling  still  remain- 
ing of  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  perhaps  also  on  account 
of  the  fear  lest  the  wider  opening  of  the  gates  should  xntroduoe 
extended  immorality.  The  experience  of  France  in  the  Beyolu- 
tion,  in  this  respect,  may  have  taught  Europe  a  healthy  lesson. 
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The  benefits  resulting  from  this  refusal  of  fuU  divorce  in  all 
these  countries  are  principaliy  confined  to  the  possibility  of 
reconciliation  and  the  resumption  of  the  former  condition  of 
marriage  between  alienated  parties.  The  same  system,  in  short, 
which  the  Catholic  Church  adopted  and  undoudtedly  with  much 
good  effect,  of  reconciling  husbands  and  wives,  may  be  and  is 
continued  with  considerable  benefit  by  the  judicial  authorities. 
Thus,  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Italy,  between  the  beginning  of 
1866,  when  the  new  code  came  into  operation,  and  the  end  of 
1879,  there  were,  in  a  population  of  over  26,000,000,  11,431  suits 
for  separation,  or  an  annual  mean  of  8L7  for  fourteen  years.  Of 
these  suits,  151  were  abandoned  before  they  came  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  presiding  judge,  1207  reconciliations  were  effected 
by  that  magistrate,  and  2,815  suits  were  abandoned  during  triaL 

This  is  a  new  experiment,  and  for  that  reason  may  not  serve 
as  a  rule.  The  increase  of  suits  for  separation,  where  only 
separation  can  be  obtained  from  the  courts,  is  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  France  through  a  longer  period.  Between  1840 
and  1874  the  suits  granted  were  43,486,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
separations  to  marriages  for  the  first  ten  years  was  nearly  as  1 
to  371.8 ;  but  in  the  last  five  years  it  was  as  1  to  151.7,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  double.  Adultery  furnished  a  cause  for  one 
out  of  ten  of  these  suits. 

In  Belgium, — a  Catholic  country, — divorce  and  separation 
are  both  allowed  by  law,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  com- 
plainant. Here  the  advance  between  1840  and  1874  was  in 
divorces  from  28  to  144,  or  more  than  four  times  as  many,  and 
in  separations  from  25  to  57,  or  as  1  to  2.3.  The  same  increase  of 
applications  for  divorce  (which  are  for  adultery  only),  as  com- 
pared with  the  separations,  is  found  in  the  English  tables 
(1867-1878).  The  petitions  for  divorce  are  about  four  times 
as  many  as  for  separation,  and  the  decrees  for  divorce  six  times 
as  many  as  for  separation,  leaving  out  of  the  account  the 
decrees  nisi.  It  is  evident,  from  the  preference  in  Belgium, 
where  the  choice  is  open,  and  in  England  where  the  petitions 
for  divorce  represent  adultery  only,  that  the  leading  and 
growing  desire  is  to  be  separated  from  a  consort  and  to  be 
authorized  to  marry  again. 

We  can  say  but  a  word  or  two  on  the  laws  which  are  in  force 
through  most  of  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe  and  through 
most  of  the  United  States,  wherever  full  divorce  is  the  sole 
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remedy  in  matrimonial  complaints.  Here  there  is  no  temptation 
to  oommit  a  crime  like  adnltery  in  order  tobe  able  to  marry  again, 
and  yet  the  evils  are  as  great,  it  not  greater,  than  nnder  any  other 
form  of  legislation.  In  the  United  States  the  nnmber  of  diyorces 
has  been  long  on  a  steady  increase  in  some  States,  while  in  others 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  reach  a  TWftTiTnTini  and  remain 
stationary.  Bnt  a  ratio  like  that  in  Gonnecticnt,  of  one  divoroo 
to  11.06  marriages  for  twenty-one  years ;  or  that  in  Vermont,  of 
1  to  17.6  for  nineteen  years;  or  that  in  Massachusetts,  of  1  to 
85.8  for  the  same  period,  beginning  with  1  to  51.0  in  1860  and  end- 
ing in  1878  with  1  to  21.4,  shows  no  healthy  condition  of  society. 
The  increase  of  divorces  in  this  latter  State  is  accompanied,  says 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  by  an  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  the 
leading  crimes  against  chastity  and  infant  life.  What  if  the 
disease  does  not  appear  in  the  better  classes  of  society ;  is  it  not  a 
terrible  thing  to  have  a  corrapt  lower  class  increasing  in  these  old 
and  staid  communities  Y  Nor  can  we  believe  that  the  condition  of 
things  is  any  better  in  those  States  which  do  not  publish  statis- 
tics, if  we  may  judge  from  single  specimens.  In  St.  Louis  the 
number  of  divorces  in  1879  was  490,  or  as  1  to  700  inhabitants 
nearly,  and  in  San  Francisco  the  divorces  were  833  in  1880,  or 
about  as  1  to  702 ;  while  in  Connecticut  the  ratio  of  divorces  to 
population  was  about  as  1  to  1906,  and  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1878,  about  as  1  to  2971.  In  Wayne  County,  Michigan,  contain- 
ing 200,000  inhabitants,  according  to  a  recent  treatise  of  Judge 
Jennison  ''on  the  pleadings  and  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,"  there  was  a  ratio  of  1  divorce  to  796  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  Kent  County,  in  sixteen  months  since  January  1, 
1881,  there  were  921  marriages  recorded  and  202  divorce  suits 
commenced  in  a  population  of  75,000.  On  the  whole,  there  can 
be  little,  if  any  question,  that  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages 
or  to  popxdation  ezeeds  that  of  any  country  in  the  Christian 
world. 

Bed  mamtm  de  tabula.  The  considerations  advanced  in  this 
article  lead  us,  we  think,  to  the  following,  among  other  con- 
clusions: 

First,  An  increase  in  the  number  of  causes  for  divorce 
granted  by  law  increases,  at  least  for  a  long  period,  the  num- 
ber of  divorces  themselves.  But  separations  are  by  no  means 
so  much  in  demand  as  are  divorces  when  the  law  permits  them 
to  be  granted  for  similar  causes. 
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Second.  To  grant  separations  without  leave  of  remarriage  is 
not  so  disastrous  to  family  life  as  to  grant  diyorces,  wMch  but 
spread  the  evil  for  which  they  are  provided  as  a  remedy.  Snch 
separations  may  be  granted  for  gross  violations  of  matrimonial 
duties  without  coming  into  conflict  with  the  feeling  or  faith  of 
the  great  majority  of  Christian  believers. 

Third.  But,  to  grant  divorce  except  for  adultery,  does  come 
into  conflict  with  the  faith  and  discipline  of  large  bodies  of 
Christians.  This  is  a  very  serious  evil  It  holds  out  a  relief 
which  multitudes  are  taught  to  believe  to  be  unlawfuL  It  de- 
stroys the  dread  which  breaking  up  and  reconstituting  fanuliea 
is  fitted  to  excite.  If  it  tempts  to  commit  the  most  serious 
<srime  in  order  to  obtain  a  relief  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained,  there  are  or  can  be  laws  which  will  make  such  a  step 
costly  to  one  who  takes  it 

I^owrth.  There  is  a  common,  and  we  fear,  well-grounded 
opinion  that  the  procedure  of  many  courts  in  divorce  cases  is 
very  loose.  This,  if  it  be  true,  evinces  a  want  of  due  regard  for 
the  most  sacred  things  among  men,  without  the  protection  of 
which  there  could  be  no  morals  and  no  religion.  We  fear  that 
the  number  of  divorces  cannot  be  lessened  without  stricter 
action  on  the  part  of  the  judges.  And  to  those  who  may  feel 
that  it  is  an  idle  thing  to  keep  alienated  parties  together, 
we  offer  the  opinion  of  a  great  English  lawyer,  Sir  W. 
Scott  (Lord  Stowell) :  "  If  it  were  once  understood  that^  upon 
mutual  disgust,  married  persons  might  become  legally  separated, 
many  couples  who  now  pass  through  the  world  with  mutual 
comfort,  with  attention  to  their  offspring  and  to  the  moral  order 
of  society,  might  have  been  at  this  moment  living  in  a  state  of 
mutual  unkindness,  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  their  com- 
mon offspring,  and  in  a  state  of  most  licentious  and  unreserved 
immorality.'' 

Theodose  D.  Woolset. 


JUDGE  JAMESON. 

Some  misconception  prevails  in  regard  to  divorce  laws  and 
their  administration  in  the  Western  States.  No  city  has  suf- 
fered more  from  its  supposed  laxity  in  this  respect  than  Chicago. 
Considering  the  origin  and  magnitude  of  its  population,  made 
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np  by  the  conflaenoe  of  the  separate  overflowB  of  all  nations,  tiie 
pablic  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  that  that  oily  lags 
behind  many  parts  of  the  East  in  the  rehitlYe  number  of  its 
divorces.  By  those  who  know  the  facts,  this  has  been  publicly 
admitted.  In  a  sort  of  pastoral  allocation  delivered  two  years  ago 
to  her  various  churches,  through  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  dargy 
spealdng  from  the  platform  of  the  Boston  Monday  lectureship, 
New  England  made  sorrowful  confession  of  her  own  preemi- 
nence in  this  unsavory  business.  If  her  mouth-pieoe,  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Dike,  is  to  be  believed,  the  liberal  divorce  system  among  us 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  New  England  idea.  Before  inquiring,  as  we 
purpose  doing,  into  the  operation  of  the  divorce  laws  of  Blinois, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  whether  the  prevailing  system  of 
divorce  is  to  be  credited  to  New  England.  In  brief,  then,  before 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  allowed 
unlimited  divorce,  either  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  or  at  the 
will  of  the  husband.  This  was  the  law  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
Chinese,  the  Jews,  the  Bomans,  the  ancient  Britons,  and,  with 
some  reservations,  of  the  Greeks.  Christianity,  reenacting  the 
8upi>osed  divine  law,  placed  strict  limits  to  the  right  of  divorce, 
confining  it  to  a  single  cause,  adultery,  by  which  seems  to  have 
been  meant  only  the  adultery  of  the  wife.  From  the  union  of 
the  Christian  and  Boman  arose  the  canon  law,  which,  as  the 
law  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  became,  as  to  marriage  and  divorce, 
that  of  Christendom.  Down  to  the  Beformation,  divorce  a 
vmeulo  was  by  that  law  allowed  only  for  causes  arising  before  the 
marriage,  as  precontract,  consang^nity,  and  the  like,  which  were 
declared  to  make  the  marriage  void  ab  vnitio,  Adxdtery  and 
other  causes,  subsequent  to  marriage,  to  the  common  mind 
equally  justifying  causes  of  divorce,  were  made  grounds  merely 
for  a  separation  a  mensa  et  tkoro.  The  early  reformers  revolted 
against  these  canonical  restrictions,  and  in  all  communities  in 
which  their  principles  have  prevailed  a  more  liberal  system  of 
divorces  has  been  established.  Milton,  in  his  '^  Tractate  on  the 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  laid  down  the  authorities 
and  the  reasons  supposed  to  justify  this  change. 

So  far,  then,  from  being  a  New  England  idea,  liberality  in 
granting  divorces  is  a  step  in  the  general'movement  for  greater 
social  freedom  which  characterizes  our  modem  age.  If  New 
England  has  become  distingnished  for  it,  it  is  because  she  has 
reverted  farthest  toward  the  original  type.    When  diverse  ten- 
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dencieB  luive  beoome  balanoed  and  the  system,  has  reaohed  its 
best,  there  irill  be  nraeh  freedom  of  divofree^  bat  with  it  a  con- 
stant and  powerfnl  pressure  of  moral  considerations  tending  to 
prevent  it.  Whether  the  pendnlmn,  swung  by  the  early  Fathers 
too  far  in  one  direction,  has  not  by  many  oommnnities  been 
swung  too  tBT  in  the  otiier,  is  a  great  social  question,  which, 
donbtiesSi  is  not  settied  by  pointing  to  the  practice  of  New  Eng- 
land. But  the  fact  that  New  England  has  a  jMirticnlar  practice, 
to  many  mindsi  proves  that  it  is  not  obviously  immoral,  and 
that  it  must  have  plausible  reasons  to  show  for  itself  as  a  social 
necessity. 

The  diversity  of  modem  law  and  piractice  of  divorce  rests 
upon  differing  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  marriage.  The 
extreme  secular  theory  is  that  marriage  is  a  mere  civil  contract, 
sul^ect  to  be  dissolved,  like  any  other  contract,  by  the  civil 
tribunals.  That  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  of  those  commu- 
nities which  have  adopted  or  inherited  the  canon  law,  is  that 
marriage  is  a  sacrament,  dissoluble  only  by  death  or  by  x>apal 
dispensation.  A  third  theory,  advanced  by  writers  on  private 
international  law,  is  that  marriage  is  a  civil  contract^  and  more, 
that  it  is  the  creation  of  a  statnu  which  is  of  public,  and  even  of 
international  concern;  and  that  while  it  may,  for  sufAdent 
causes,  be  dissolved,  it  is  not  the  Church  alone,  nor  the  immediate 
parties  to  it  alone,  that  are  concerned  in  its  dissolution,  bnt  that 
the  state  in  which  the  jMurties  are  domicQed  has  a  controlling 
voice  in  fixing  its  causes  and  its  consequences.  Properly  viewed, 
divorce  is  a  religious  question  only  for  the  Church ;  for  the  state 
it  is  merely  a  social  qnestion,  and,  consequentiy,  as  intimated  by 
Hume,  ''all  regulations"  touching  marriage  and  divorce  are 
'^  equally  lawful  and  equally  comformable  to  the  principles  of 
nature'' ;  hence,  they  are  equally  subject  to  modification  by  the 
public  authorities.  Indeed,  diverse  customs  and  laws  touching 
these  subjects  have  been  but  attempts  at  different  stages  of 
civilization  to  reach  the  golden  mean,  where,  either  by  the 
enforced  continuance  of  marriage  or  by  divorce,  the  evil  to  all 
concerned  should  be  the  least,  and  the  good  the  greatest, — the 
test  question  being,  What  regulations  wOl  best  subserve  the 
interests,  first  of  society ;  secondly,  of  the  children }  and  lasUy, 
of  the  parties  themselves  t 

The  arguments  bearing  on  the  question  of  liberal  or  of 
restricted  divorce  are  very  nicely  balanced.    Where   by  law 
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marriage  is  indissoluble,  or  where  too  great  obstacles  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  its  dissolation,  the  discontented  parties  are  likely 
either  to  abscond,  or  to  defy  law  and  religion,  and  sink  into 
flagrant  immoralify.    This  presents  the  least  injnrions  pliase. 
Compelled  to  contiinne  a  hated  nnion,  they  may  endeavor  to  cast 
off  their  bnrden  by  crime,  or  seek  reyenge  by  brutal  treatment 
of  the  innocent  standing  in  the  way.    The  law  of  England  be- 
fore the  Divorce  Act  of  1858  illustrates  these  principles.    Before 
a  husband,  for  instance,  wishing  to  marry  again,  could  procure 
a  divorce  from  his  wife  who  had  robbed  him  and  nm  away  with 
and  married  another  man,  he  must  have  had  recourse,  at  great 
cost,  to  three  separate  tribunals,  ending  with  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  regulation,  which  rendered  men  desperate,  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  crime.    The  experience  of  Bome  was  to  the  same  effect. 
The  nuudm  laid  down  in  the  pandects,  bona  gratia  nuitrimowmm 
dissolvituTj  was  much  restricted  by  the  later  emperors,  but  the 
Emperor  Justin  restored  the  ancient  license.    The  reason  given 
was  that  ''the  hatred,  misery,  and  crimes  which  often  flowed 
from  indissoluble  connections,  required  as  a  necessary  measure 
the  restoration  of  the  law  by  which  marriage  was  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  married 
persons  that  they  may  easily,  or  for  slight  causes,  dissolve  their 
relation,  tends  to  make  aU  marital  differences  irreconcilable. 
But,  if  it  be  known  that  no  divorce  wiU  be  allowed  for  any 
cause,  or  that  nothing  but  an  offense  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter can  be  made  the  ground  for  it,  and  that  only  at  great  cost 
in  money  and  in  social  ignominy,  quarrels  will  be  settled  and  a 
modus  Vivendi  discovered.  This  is  the  chief  argument  against 
liberal  divorces.  Whether  it  is  of  such  weight  that  it  ought  to 
lead  to  a  return  to  the  restricted  system  of  the  canon  law,  or  to 
a  material  modification  of  our  divorce  laws,  is  a  question  that 
can  be  determined  only  by  studying  the  results  of  those  laws  as 
shown  in  experience. 

The  experience  of  South  Carolina,  though  perhaps  excep- 
tional, is  remarkable.  Down  to  the  period  of  reconstruction  in 
1868,  no  absolute  divorce  had  ever  been  allowed  in  that  State  for 
any  cause,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  system 
had  worked  welL  During  the  first  years  of  reconstruction  the  old 
law  was  repealed  and  divorces  were  freely  allowed.  After  a  few 
years'  trial  the  old  law  was  restored,  experience  having  taught 
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the  law-makers  of  the  State  that  the  old  lawworked  better  than 
the  new.  Whether,  nnder  the  former,  thoee  dewring  divoroe 
had  emigrated  to  other  States,  thns  swelling  unfairly  their  di« 
vofroe  statistieSi  does  not  appear,  and  donbtless  the  experiment  in 
an  isolated  oommnnity,  nnder  snoh  aironmstanoes,  mnst  be  far 
from  deeisive. 

In  Illinois,   divorces    a  vinculo  are  granted  for  adnltery, 
extreme  and  repeated  cmelty,  desertion,  and  habitoal  dronken- 
ness  continned  for  two  years,  and  for  felony.    Some  other  canses 
are  speoiiled,  but  they  are  of  rare  ooooirence  and  may  be  omit- 
ted.   Cook  Coiinty,  in  whieh  is  the  city  of  Chicago,  had  a  popn* 
lation,  in  1880,  of  607,468.    In  the  year  1882,  divoroes  were 
granted  in  714  oases.    Of  these,  665  were  oases  in  which  no 
defense  was  interposed  by  the  party  accused,  and  49  oases  in 
which  there  was  an  issue  tried  by  a  jnry  or  by  the  court    In 
something  over  two-thirds  of  the  oases  (the  exact  figures  are  not 
given),  Hkd  wife  was  the  complainant.    Dnring  the  same  year 
^ere  were  in  Cook  Comity  9,605  marriages.     That  gives  one 
marriage  to  every  68.2  of  the  population ;  one  divorce  to  every 
13.4  marriages,  and  one  divorce  to  every  850.7  of  the  population. 
Of  the  714  divorces  granted,  318,  or  44.5  per  cent,  were  for  deser- 
tion; 142,  or  19.8  per  cent,  for  adultery;  141,  or  19.7  per  cent., 
for  cruelty;  and  93,  or  13  per  cent.,  for  drunkenness.    These 
figures  are  undoubtedly  painful  ones,  but,  as  intimated,  they  are 
below  those  exhibited  by  some  of  the  older  States.     Thus,  in 
Maine,  in  1878,  there  is  said  to  have  been  one  divorce  to  every 
819  inhabitants ;  and  in  Penobscot  County,  the  seat  of  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  one  to  every  820  inhabitants.    In  the  Western 
Beserve,  a  district  of  Ohio  originally  settled  by  emigrants  from 
New  England,  there  is  said  to  have  been,  in  1878  and  1879,  one 
divorce  to  every  11.8  marriages ;  in  Ashtabula  County,  one 
divorce  to  every  8.5  marriages;  and  in  Lake  County,  one  divorce 
to  every  7.4  marriages.    When  it  is  considered  that  Vermont  is 
an  old  State,  with  a  fixed  population  of  nearly  pure  American 
descent,  the  ratio  of  one  divorce  to  every  14  marriages,  in  1878, 
indicates  a  much  greater  laxity  in  its  divorce  laws  than  prevails 
in  Illinois,  even  if  no  credit  be  given  to  the  assertion  made  by 
citizens  familiar  with  the  facts,  that  in  a  certain  county  of  Ver- 
mont, out  of  22  divoroes  granted  at  one  term  of  court,  21  were 
believed  to  be  collusive.    These  figures  remind  us  of  the  activity 
of  the  French'  courts  during  the  Revolution,  when,  in  the  first 
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three  months  of  1793,  aooording  to  Burke,  there  were  568 
diyoroes  in  Paris  alone,  being  abont  one  to  eveiy  three  marrla^pesy 
and  the  same  ratio  continaed  for  several  subsequent  months. 

In  respect  to  the  nativity  and  the  business  and  social  stand- 
ing of  the  parties  to  divorce  suits,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
make  precise  statements ;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  large  majority 
consists  of  freshly  arrived  immigrants  from  Europe,  and  from 
other  States,  the  latter  class  preponderating.     This  arises,  in 
many  cases,  doubtless,  from  the  lessening  of  sodal  restnunts 
by  change  of  residence,  while  in  others  the  change  was  made 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  divorce.    Foreign-bom 
applicants  for  divorce  would  rank,  in  point  of  numbers,  thus  z 
Germans,  including  Austrians,  Prussians,  and  all  others  speak* 
ing  German,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Scandinavians,  English,  Scotch. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  few  Irish  and  a  few  Jews,  generally 
persons  upon  whom  religious  restraints  have  ceased  to  be  opera- 
tive.   No  business  or  prof ession  fails  to  contribute  its  quota  to 
the  throng  seeking  divorces,  but  the  number  of  so-called  profes- 
sional men  is  not  large.     The  bulk  consists  of  workingmen, 
mechanics,  runners  for  commercial  houses,  derks,  saloon-keq[>erB, 
actors,  gamblers,  farmers,  and  other  classes  of  rather  obscure 
men.    Boarding-house  life  is  especially  fatal  to  permanence  of 
the  marital  relation,  perhaps  because  in  it  wives  are  commonly 
left  without  employment,  and  fall  a  ready  prey  to  sinister  in- 
fluences.    Every  one,  also,  conversant  with  divorce  trials,  is 
struck  by  the  frequency  with  which  wives  or  husbands  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life  tire  of  their  connection,  and  abandon  their 
homes,  the  wives  carrying  with  them  all  that  those  homes  con- 
tain, the  husbands  taking  their  ready  money  and  most  valuable 
effects,  and  neither  ever  returning.     The  more  uneducated  and 
inconspicuous  the  married  persons,  the  more  numerous  are  their 
divorces.    And  the  number  of  the  well-to-do,  or  rich,  seeking 
divorces,  is  very  small ;  not  because  they  are  necessarily  more 
virtuous,  but  because  the  social  pressure  upon  them,  and  per- 
haps their  intelligent  perception  of  consequences,  is  greater. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  question  relates  to  the  right- 
ful causes  of  divorce. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  codes  that  permit  divorce  at  all,  that 
adultery  is  a  sufficient  cause.  In  the  history  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  it,  however,  there  may  be  noted  three  grave  inconsiB- 
tencies :  in  the  Bible  the  adultery  held  to  justify  divorce  a  vm- 
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dUo  seems  to  have  meant,  as  it  did  among  the  aneient  peoples 
generally,  only  the  adultery  of  the  wife;  when  the  role  was 
extended  so  as  to  deal  equally  with  both  sexes,  the  divorce  per- 
mitted for  it  was  confined  to  a  separation  a  mema  et  tharo; 
and  finally,  the  sincerity  of  the  Church  in  opposing  divorces 
was  placed  in  doubt  by  its  practice  of  authorizing  them  for 
money,  by  i>apal  dispensation — thus,  for  mere  purposes  of 
revenue,  winking  at  an  infraction  of  the  supposed  divine  law 
against  divorces.  As  to  the  first,  the  reason  given  for  the  limit- 
ation was,  in  the  main,  a  selfish,  pecuniary  one,  personal  to  the 
husband — the  danger  of  having  cast  upon  him  the  care  of 
spurious  ofl!8pring.  Spurious  as  to  whomf  Of  course,  as  to 
him  alone,  since  as  to  the  wife,  the  term  could  have  no  applica- 
tion. But  was  the  offense,  when  committed  by  the  wife,  ever 
intrinsically  more  destructive  of  the  integrity  of  the  marriage, 
or  in  its  consequences  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the 
family,  or  of  the  public,  than  the  adultery  of  the  husband, 
formerly  winked  at  by  the  law  and  tolerated  by  the  Church  f 
What  force  to  justify  even  a  separation,  as  against  a  wife,  was 
there  in  the  danger  of  spurious  offspring,  in  a  state  of  society 
like  that  which  existed  in  France  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
down  to  the  Revolution,  of  which  there  could  be  no  more 
graphic  or  accurate  description  than  that  of  Mehemet  Effendi,  a 
Turkish  ambassador,  when  he  said  to  a  Frenchman:  *'The 
Turks  are  great  simpletons  in  comparison  with  the  Christians. 
We  are  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  a  seraglio,  each 
in  his  own  house;  but  you  ease  yourselves  of  this  burden 
and  have  your  seraglios  in  your  friends'  houses."  So  of  the 
rule  authorizing  divorces  a  mensa  for  the  adultery  of  both 
sexes,  it  clearly  was  not  the  rule  of  Jesus,  but  an  extension  of 
it  to  meet  social  exigencies.  If  the  rule  could  be  extended  at  all 
for  such  a  purpose,  why  might  it  not  be  extended  so  as  to  cover 
all  the  real  exigencies  of  society  f  Looking  alone  to  the  conse- 
quences, is  adultery,  by  whomsoever  committed,  deserving  of 
greater  condemnation  i^an  extreme  cruelty,  whidi,  if  repeated, 
is  made  the  ground  of  divorce  f  Cruelty  is  defined  as  physical 
violence  endangering  health  or  life,  and  making  longer  cohabi- 
tation practically  impossible.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
such  cruelty  is  commonly  exercised  by  the  husband  upon  the 
wife.  A  bnital  temper  can  wreak  itself  upon  its  object  in  but 
two  ways — by  acts  of  violence,  and  by  injurious  words.    The 
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aetB  are  oommonly  blows  with  the  flst^  or  with  the  first  we^KMi 
that  oomee  to  hand,  dragging  the  wife  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and  the  like;  the  wordsi  those  dreadfol  epithets  whieh,  addressed 
to  a  woman,  wound  more  cmelly  than  blows.  If  the  offender  be 
the  'wife,  there  are  assaults  wiUi  dangerons  weapons,  poison  in 
one^s  eoffee,  with  the  most  opprobrious  adjeotives  in  the  language 
applloable  to  man.  Such  eondnct  indicates  a  temi)er  inoompat-' 
ible  with  the  marital  relation,  and,  whUe  it  may  iniliet  a  lees 
poignant  mental  distress  than  the  soriptaral  oanse,  it  onght  not 
to  be  permitted,  on  any  terms,  to  continue.  It  renders  one  great 
object  of  marriage,  the  right  training  of  ofbpring,  impossible. 

Consider,  also,  the  case  of  desertion.  We  have  seen  that 
nearly  one-luilf  of  all  the  divorces  granted  in  Chicago  during 
1882  were  for  that  cause ;  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  fbr  deser- 
tion of  the  wife  by  the  husband.  The  typical  case  of  desertioii 
is  that  of  a  worn-out,  heart-broken  mother  left  by  her  wretch  of 
a  husband  to  struggle  against  poverty,  alone,  with  his  children ; 
their  natural  protector  in  the  meantime  playing  elsewhere,  per- 
haps, the  role  of  father,  after  a  fraudulent  divorce  from  her,  or 
a  criminal  second  marriage  without  divorce.  In  many  cases 
the  deserting  husband  has  returned,  after  his  wife,  by  years  of 
struggle,  has  acquired  a  little  home  and  a  comfortable  support 
for  his  children,  and  quartered  himself  upon  her,  contributing 
nothing  to  her  support,  and  often  selling  her  household  fnmi- 
tore  for  drink.  The  great  extent  of  our  country  and  the  migra- 
tory habits  of  our  people  make  these  the  commonest  of  all  the 
histories  of  domestic  misery  in  our  courts. 

So  we  might  go  throu|^  the  whole  catalogue  of  causes.  We 
shall  refer  to  but  one  more,  that  of  habitual  drunkenness.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  laws  there  may  be  much  drinking  of 
spirituous  liquors  without  legally  endangering  the  wtattuot  mar- 
riage. So  long  as  a  husband  is  able  to  give  to  his  family  a 
maintenance  and  education  suitable  to  their  condition  in  life 
and  adequate  to  their  physical  necessities,  however  loathsome  he 
may  be  to  bis  wife,  however  unkind  to  his  children,  however  useless 
to  society,  he  may  continue  to  squander  his  means,  to  brutaliie 
himself,  and  to  disg^ust  his  friends,  with  impunity.  Before  he 
can  be  divorced  for  drunkenness,  he  must  fail  to  give  to  his 
family  a  pecuniary  support  As  if  the  mere  failure  to  feed  and 
clothe  his  wife  were  the  greatest,  the  most  intolerable  injury  to 
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her,  and  the  oompnlsoiy  maldiig  of  liar,  year  after  year,  the 
mother  of  offispring  likely  to  beoome  dmnkardfly  ought  to  go  for 
nothing  I  While  demanding  the  prodoetion  of  the  teohnioal 
eyidenoe  required  hy  law,  no  judge,  passing  upon  cases  of  that 
kindf  can  or  ought  to  overlook  the  terrible  eTidence  of  physio- 
logieal  fact  exhibited  in  the  swollen  face,  the  shaking  hands,  and 
the  tainted  breath.  No  such  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  beoome 
the  father  of  any  woman's  children.  The  best  good,  therefore, 
of  the  wife,  of  t^e  children,  and  of  the  public,  demands  that 
some  divorces  shaU  be  granted  for  non-scriptnral  causes.  This 
no  one  much  conversant  with  the  trial  of  divorce  cases  win 
deny.  But^  when  this  is  said,  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  truth- 
fully said  in  favor  of  liberal  divorces  as  they  are  granted  in 
Illinois.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that,  if  the  truth  could  be 
asoertained,  at  least  two-thirds,  perhaps  four-fifths,  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  f  ourfceen  cases  of  divorce  during  the  past  year  in 
Chicago  either  were  fraudulent  in  fact,  or,  with  a  reasonably 
conciliatory  temper  on  the  part  of  the  couples  divorced,  and 
under  suflldently  stringent  legal  conditions,  were  avoidable  or 
preventable.  There  is,  beyond  question,  fraud  in  the  inception 
of  many  cases.  Most  proceedings  for  divorce  being  against  non- 
resident persons,  brought  into  court  by  advertisement,  of  which 
a  copy  has  been  maQed  to  the  residence  of  the  defendant,  if 
known,  in  a  great  many  cases  the  residence  is  sworn  to  be  un- 
known, and  the  result  is  a  mere  ex  parte  triaL  In  others,  doubt- 
less, there  is  real  or  virtual  collusion:  if  there  is  no  actual 
agreement  not  to  contest  the  divorce,  there  is  a  willingness  that 
it  should  be  granted.  A  divorce  suit  is  the  only  one  known  to 
the  law  in  which  both  parties  may  desire  the  decree  asked  for  in 
the  bilL  If  disposed  to  collude,  the  fact  is  very  dilficnlt  of 
detection.  So,  in  all  cases  of  resident  defendants  not  appearing, 
one  or  all  of  these  conditions  may,  and  often  doubtless  do, 
ecdst  While  fraud  or  collusion  may  be  suspected,  if  the  techni- 
cal proofs,  well  understood  by  the  bar,  are  furnished,  even  if 
they  have  been  manufactured,  the  court  is  generally  powerless 
to  look  behind  them,  and  the  decree  is  granted.  In  far  t^ 
greatest  number  of  cases,  no  court,  listening  to  the  narratives  of 
the  paHdes,  can  doubt  that,  had  they  been  held  together  by  an 
iron  bond  making  divorce  unpossible  for  any  cause,  they  would, 
at  an  early  stage  of  their  marital  differences,  have  effected  areo- 
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onciliation;  the  fatal  step  of  revealing  to  gossiping  friends 
real  or  fancied  wrongs  would  not  have  been  taken,  and  so  their 
mutual  wounds  would  have  healed  ''  by  the  tret  intention.'' 

If  some  divorces  on  aU  the  grounds  stated  ought  to  be 
granted,  and  if,  as  the  laws  are,  there  are  vast  numbers  that 
ou|^t  not  to  be  granted,  what  shall  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil  f 
The  answer  is,  the  proceedings  must  be  so  modified  as  to  reduce 
fraud  and  collusion  to  a  minimum;  the  consequences  of  a 
decree  must  be  made  to  the  guilty  party  highly  punitory,  and 
the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  divorces  must  be  corrected. 
The  first  requisite  to  an  honest  divorce  is  an  actual  domicile  of 
the  complaining  party,  for  a  considerable  time,  within  the  juiis- 
diction.  The  one  year  required  by  BUnois  law  is  not  enough. 
It  invites  immigration  for  the  purpose  of  divorce.  The  next 
requisite  is  actual  notice  to  the  defendant,  by  copy  of  the  bill, 
or  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  Ids  or  her  residence 
cannot  be  ascertained.  This  would  cut  off  a  large  part  of  all 
the  fraudulent  divorces,  rendered  upon  notice  by  publication  in 
a  newspaper.  Still  more  important  is  it  that  all  third  parties 
interested  in  the  suit,  the  children  aud  the  piOi>lic,  should  be 
made  parties,  and  be  represented  by  counseL  Not  only  is  a 
divorce  suit  tiie  only  one  in  which  both  the  ordinary  parties 
may  be  colluding  to  procure  the  same  decree,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  in  which  parties  directly  and  often  the  most  deeply  inter- 
ested, like  those  mentioned,  are  never  made  parties.  To  correct 
this  evil,  there  should  be  appointed  for  the  children  a  guardian 
ad  Utemj  and  it  should  be  made  a  condition  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  divorce  suit,  that,  unless  exonerated  from  it  by  speeial 
order  of  the  court,  the  complaining  party  should  deposit  with 
the  dork  a  reasonable  fee  for  such  guardian,  and  that  the 
guardian  should  be  required  to  make  careful  inquiry,  and,  if 
possible  and  just,  an  actual  defense  in  the  case.  A  similar  regu- 
lation should  exist  as  to  the  public,  save  that  the  State's  attorney 
should  be  required  to  appear  and  defend  all  suits  for  divorce. 

So  much  touching  the  notice  and  defense.  Beside  these 
changes,  there  should  be  one  in  the  consequences  of  decrees  of 
divorce  to  the  offending  parties.  To  permit  both  divorced  par- 
ties to  marry  again  is  to  place  a  premium  upon  the  commission 
of  the  offenses  by  law  made  the  grounds  of  divorce.  GhanceUor 
Kent  speaks  of  one  case  in  which  he  was  satisfied  adultery  had 
been  committed  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  divorce. 
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If  that  was  tme  in  New  York,  where  no  marriage  is  permitted 
to  t^e  offending  party,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  be  so  where, 
as  in  Illinois,  both  parties  may  marry  again.  In  one  ease,  at 
least,  in  the  experience  of  the  writer,  that  species  of  fraud  was 
oommitted.  In  cases  of  desertion,  it  shonld  be  provided  that,  if 
the  complainant  be  a  wife,  the  conrt  shonld  have  power  to  grant 
the  divorce,  or,  at  her  option,  to  continue  the  case,  to  await  her 
application  for  a  requisition  to  compel  her  husband  to  return  and 
resume  the  performance  of  his  marital  duties.  Upon  his  under- 
taking to  do  so,  he  might  be  discharged,  upon  reasonable  condi- 
tions as  to  future  good  conduct ;  or,  upon  his  refusal,  he  might  be 
ordered  to  be  committed  to  prison,  if  it  should  appear  that  he  had 
absented  himself  from  her  without  reasonable  cause  and  against 
her  wilL  That  this  scheme  of  legislation  would  involve  a  Fed- 
eral enactment  authorizing  requisitions  in  such  cases,  constitutes 
no  objection  to  it  One  who  has  lost  a  watch  worth  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars,  by  theft,  in  Maine,  may  set  in  motion  the  formid- 
able machinery  of  State  and  Federal  law,  and  drag  the  thief 
back  to  that  State  from  the  remotest  comer  of  Oregon.  Why 
should  the  wrefch  who  has  left  his  helpless  wife  and  children,  in 
the  same  State  of  Maine,  and  "  gone  West  to  grow  up  with  the 
country"  and  another  wife,  not  be  dragged  back  from  Oregon 
as  well  f  If  it  be  said  that  theft  is  a  crime,  and  that  the  deser- 
tion of  one's  family  is  a  mere  social  wrong,  then  let  the  wrong,  so 
infinitely  surpassing  the  crime  in  its  meanness  and  in  the  misery 
it  entails,  be  reclassified,  or  a  definition  be  given  to  crime  which 
shall  embrace  it.  Doubtless  a  Federal  statute  upon  that  subject 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  others  regulating  the  whole  subject 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  now,  under  the  varying  statutory  regu- 
lations of  the  States,  the  despair  of  courts  and  publicists  and 
the  opprobrium  of  the  law.  Finally,  the  most  effective  remedy 
will  be  the  elevation  of  pubUc  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage;  not  sanctity  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  which 
makes  of  it  a  sacrament,  but  in  that  of  the  highest  social  obliga- 
tion that  can  bind  the  conscience  of  a  man  of  honor  and  honesty 
— the  obligation  to  keep  the  faith  he  pledged  in  marriage  to  his 
wife  and  to  the  state,  and  which  he  renews  upon  the  birth  of 
each  of  his  children,  to  abide  with  her  imtil  death,  unless  sepa- 
rated by  law  for  strictly  necessary  causes. 

John  A.  Jameson. 
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Ai/THOUGH  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States  does  not  figure  prominently  in  the  political  pro- 
gramme of  any  of  the  great  parties  on  either  side  of  the  line 
45^,  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  those  imi>ortant 
dormant  issues  never  wholly  out  of  sight.  To  those  in  ihe 
Dominion  who  assert  that  '^  annexation  is  dead,''  I  reply  that  its 
g^ost  is  far  from  laid,  that  it  will  keep  flitting  throngh  the  poHt- 
ioal  atmoi^herey  and  assume  more  vigorous  and  aggressive  life 
than  it  has  yet  shown.  That  it  will  be  a/oif  aeeofi^U  within  the 
present  generation,  if  not  sooner,  many  of  the  far-seeing  pnblic 
men  of  Canada  believe.  There  is  no  denying,  however,  that  be- 
sides the  plaoe-holders,  ministers,  and  aspirants  to  offiee  and 
imperial  favor,  there  is  in  the  Dominion  a  loyal  section  of  the 
population,  laigely  composed  of  the  '^old  fogies"  of  British 
birth  and  the  Orangemen  of  Ontario,  who  will  stoutiy  oppose 
its  realisation.  I  may  also  place  on  this  side  a  number  of  English 
and  Scotch  merchants,  above  middle  life,  many  of  the  clei^, 
together  witii  a  considerable  body  of  timid  ConservatiYcs,  who 
naturally  shrink  from  the  idea  of  radical  change.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  multitudes,  even  of  British  Protestants, 
who  set  the  slightest  possible  value  on  the  connection  with  Eng- 
land, which  tiiey  were  only  too  glad  to  escape  from  in  order 
to  better  their  condition.  As  for  tiie  Irish  Boman  Catholics, 
who  are  intelligent^  industrious,  and  law-abiding,  and  number 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population, — say  one  million, — 
their  loyally  to  Great  Britain  is  unequal  to  the  mildest  stra^ 
While  they  and  their  children,  bom  aod  reared  in  Canada,  may 
not  ardentiy  desire  annexation  to  the  United  States  at  present, 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  great  majority  would,  were  the  question 
put  to  a  quiet  vote,  prefer  annexatioui  to  the  government  under 
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wiiielL  they  live.  Admitting  that  they  are  fairly  satisfied  with 
British  policy  toward  the  land  of  their  adoption,  they  are  by  no 
means  pleased  with  even  the  present  treatment  of  Ireland,  while 
any  reference  to  the  past  produces  the  reverse  of  a  soothing 
eflEeot  on  the  average  OeltiG  mind.  With  reference  to  the  present 
generation  of  native  Canadians,  say  from  forty  years  of  age 
downward,  and  to  the  immigrants  some  time  in  the  conntiy, 
the  majorilyy  besides  experiencing  those  cosmopolitan  influences 
so  actively  at  work  among  the  most  advanced  communities 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  have  gradually  come  to  regard  the 
United  States  as  an  extension  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada.  They  consider  its  people  a  race  with  which  they  must 
have  business  and  social  relations,  and  among  whom  many 
of  t^em  may,  sooner  or  later,  take  up  their  permanent  abode. 
The  republic,  in  their  estimation,  affords  them  ^e  most  profitable 
sphere  for  their  energies,  and  vast  numbers  of  them  annually 
enter  it  to  push  their  fortunes.  The  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
family  in  the  Dominion,  French,  (German,  or  British,  but  has 
members  or  relatives  living  in  the  United  States,  operates  as  a 
mighty  moral  force  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  doser  commun- 
ion. The  feeing  toward  England  is  very  different.  However 
much  she  may  be  admired  and  loved  by  a  great  portion  of  the 
colonists,  the  masses  of  Canada  feel  that  their  fortunes,  with 
those  of  their  children's  children,  are  involved  in  the  fate  of  this 
northern  continent 

As  all  men  are  influenced  by  their  own  interests,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  trading  classes  would  like  free  access 
to  larger  markets,  which  political  and  commercial  union  would 
afford.  They  keenly  feel,  particularly  in  times  of  depression, 
that  their  field  of  operations  is  very  limited,  with  a  population 
of  only  four  millions,  scattered  over  a  territory  nearly  four  thou- 
sand miles  from  east  to  west,  with  little  more  than  an  attenu- 
ated line  of  frontier  and  river  settlements.  Most  Canadians  are 
aware  that  the  United  States  offer  every  variety  of  climate  as  well 
as  of  vegetable  productions,  to  suit  all  constitutions,  tastes,  and 
necessities.  The  vast  development  of  their  manufacturing  and 
mining  industries,  together  with  the  rapid  settlement  of  their 
wild  lands,  holds  out  substantial  prospects  of  profitable  employ- 
ment to  all  comers  of  whatever  race  or  craft  In  fact,  the  mar- 
velous expansion  of  the  industry,  commerce,  and  population  of 
the  Bepublic  during  the  last  twenty  years,  despite  the  terrible 
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lofiBeSy  poniosy  and  demoralizatioix  resolting  from  the  Giyil  War, 
has  prodnoed  a  profound  impression  upon  all  Canadians. 

There  has  long  been  apparent  in  Canada  a  tendency  to  ^  look 
to  Washington''  in  times  of  hot  party  controversy,  arising  from 
real  or  fancied  injustice  on  the  part  of  this  or  that  section  or 
dominant  faction.  Dnring  the  bitter  party  disputes  of  1837 
and  1847y  in  which  French  and  British  prejudices  were  keenly 
aroused,  an  annexation  party  was  openly  formed  in  Montreal 
and  other  places.  Among  the  leaders  were  several  prominent 
men  of  the  day.  Before  conf ederatLon,  Ontario  Liberals  talked 
of  applying  to  the  Government  at  Washington  for  that  justice 
which  the  Conservative  maj<»ity,  led  by  the  late  Sir  George  R 
Cartier,  had  long  refused  to  concede.  This  kind  of  agitation  has 
continued,  more  or  less,  ever  since  among  the  public  men  of 
Canada.  In  numberless  instances  it  ends  in  the  transference  of 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Men  of  less  ambition  and 
of  conservative  tastes  plod  along  in  the  old  ruts  while  their  cir- 
cumstances remain  tolerable,  conscious,  however,  of  the  probable 
necessity,  sooner  or  later,  of  a  movement  southward. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  a  widespread  distrust  of  the  future 
of  Canada^  under  its  present  isolated  constitutional  and  commer- 
cial system,  should  widely  prevail  in  the  Dominion.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  jxrovinces 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  North-west,  is  lamentably  slow  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  adjoining  Republic  The  greatest  emigrat- 
ing races,  the  Irish  and  Germans,  for  the  most  part  give  it  a  wide 
berth.  This  region  is  only  now  being  explored  and  surveyed 
for  the  attraction  of  pioneers  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
Pacific  railway,  upon  which  the  future  of  the  Confederation  is 
staked. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  coxmtry  is  the  enor- 
mous price  it  has  had  to  pay  for  the  union  of  the  old  provinces 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  North-west  For  instance,  to  satisfy 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, — the  latter  of  which  could 
hardly  be  even  thus  placated,  a  powerful  minority  threatening 
annexation  tiU  the  additional  bribe  of  a  much  larger  annual 
subsidy  was  conceded, — the  Intercolonial  Railway,  costing  thirty- 
five  million  dollars,  had  to  be  constructed,  entaiHng  for  several 
years  after  its  completion  a  heavy  annual  loss  to  the  country. 
Again,  after  paying  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  Company  several 
millions  for  Manitoba  and  the  region  father  north  and  west, 
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the  OonservatiYe  government  of  Bir  John  A.  Maodonald  and 
the  late  Sir  G^rge  Oartier,  with  the  greatest  reddessnefis, 
enticed  British  Oohimbia  into  the  Confederacy  hy  the  promise 
of  the  bnilding  of  a  raQway  to  the  Pacific — through  what  the 
Hon.  Edward  Blake,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  at  Ottawa^ 
graphically  describes  as  ''a  sea  of  mountains '^ — within  ten 
yearSy  viz.,  by  1882.  Not  one  of  the  ministers  had  set  foot  on 
the  prairies,  or  seen  the  Pacific,  even  by  the  American  road, 
through  a  much  milder  and  pretiy  well  settled  region.  Only  a 
few  Hudson's  Bay  oficials,  adventurous  sportsmen,  zealous  mis- 
sionaries, and  some  of  the  half-breed  population  of  the  Bed 
Biver,  had  any  knowledge  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  general 
characteristics  of  the  Canadian  North-west.  Even  at  present  an 
army  of  surveyors  is  at  work  in  the  territory,  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  enshrouded  in  darkness  as  thick  as  overhangs 
the  center  of  Africa.  It  is  true  that,  at  an  expenditure  of 
several  million  dollars,  large  tracts  near  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  farther  north,  as  also  in  British  Columbia,  have 
been  opened  up  to  settlement ;  but  a  large  outlay  must  yet  be  in- 
curred to  make  the  Saskatchewan,  Peace  Biver,  Athabasca,  and 
other  immense  tracts  even  moderately  known.  Now,  admitting, 
as  I  cheerfully  do,  the  incalculable  value  of  much  of  this  north- 
em  region  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  I  much  regret,  as  a 
Canadian  who  would  like  to  see  his  coxmtry  prosperous,  its  great 
ooflt  and  the  perilous  obligations  connected  with  it.  The  Canada 
Pacific  Bailway  will  probably  cost  to  Canada  in  money,  land, 
and  completed  raQway,  one  hxmdred  and  ten  million  dollars, 
in  return  for  which  the  Syndicate  is  to  expend  not  more  than 
forty-eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Toronto 
^  Globe,"  from  which  I  have  taken  the  above  figures,  says,  in 
reference  to  this, — '^  a  bargain  which  places  the  whole  North-west 
at  the  mercy  of  a  monopolist  corporation  t "  This  is  paying 
dearly  for  a  trans-continental  railway,  even  though  one-third 
of  the  price  is  land,  which  would  be  of  no  great  value  with- 
out it.  Unquestionably  the  new  railway  is  being  rapidly  con- 
stracted,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  a  day,  and  there  is 
good  prospect  of  its  reaching  the  Bocky  Mountains  bythe  end  of 
the  coming  year.  Considering  the  impracticable  nature  of  the 
oountry,  fair  progress  has  been  made  in  British  Columbia,  on 
the  Oeean  and  Fraser  Biver  sections;  but  the  most  difficult  and 
azponaive  sections,  through  the  mountains,  across  the  Bockies, 
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and  north  of  Lake  Superior, — a  wintryy  moxmtaiiLOiiSy  ]iiliofl|xi> 
table  region, — must  subtraet  heavily  fran  the  fatore  enoErmoiia 
profits  of  the  oompany  on  the  prairie  sections  and  the  lands 
utilized  in  speculation. 

The  oontract  with  British  Columbia  was  a  blunder  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Appeals  to  national  good  faith,  thieaAs 
of  imperial  displeasure,  and  all  kinds  of  party  devices  were  em- 
ployed by  the  conning,  interested  party  leaders  to  reooneilea 
startled,  apprehensive  people  to  the  myriad  oppressLYe  conae- 
quenoes  involyed  in  this  agreement.  The  oonntry  showed  its  dis- 
approval in  the  political  revolation  which  transferred  power  from 
the  Torieei,  in  1873,  to  the  Liberals,  thon^^  the  former  had  for 
years  enjoyed  an  overwhelming  majority. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  oonstmction  of  the  CanadA 
Pacific Bailway  and  the  other  costiy  efforts  made  to  open  np  and. 
make  known  the  advantages  of  the  North-west^  attracted  a  larger 
immigration  the  last  oonple  of  years  than  was  ever  witnessed  be- 
fore. Probably  80,000  settied  in  that  country,  the  forerunners  of  a 
much  larger  influx.  The  Dominion  will  thus  receive  some  com- 
pensation for  her  immense  outiay ;  but,  per  etmitnij  the  bulk  of 
the  new-comers  are  from  the  older  provinces,  mainly  Ontario, 
which  need  all  their  dwn,  and  more,  to  develop  their  abundant 
resources. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  main  element  of  popular  uneasinees  and 
uncertainty — I  might  say  alarm,  on  serious  reflection — consists 
in  the  rapid  increase  of  Government  expenditure  and  the  public 
debt  The  disbursements  for  all  purposes  rose  from  $13,687,928, 
iQ  1868,  to  $24^205,092,  in  1874,  and  thence  to  $81,810,000,  by  Sir 
Leonaid  Tilley's  estimate,  in  1882.  There  was  no  proportionate 
increase  of  tiie  population,  which  was  about  3,363,201  in  1868, 
and  is  now  probably  4,418,714.  The  taxation  was  $4.07  per 
head  in  1868,  against  some  $7.02  now.  The  net  debt  at  Gem- 
federation,  in  1867,  was  but  $75,728,641,  and  in  1881,  $155,- 
395,780 ;  gross  debt,  1867,  $93,046,051 ;  1881,  $191,861,537,  the 
latter  showing  an  increase  of  115  per  cent  This  picture  is  still 
further  darkened  by  the  certainty  of  material  additions  to  the 
load  of  debt  and  taxation  within  tiie  next  decade,  while  a  con- 
siderable period  must  elapse  before  any  substantial  retom  can 
be  expected  from  the  gigantic  outlays  on  public  works  and  the 
North-west  Indeed,  some  of  the  former  may  be  styled  non- 
productive, as  regards  the  public  purse^  notably  the  canals, 
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-vdiich  have  cost  Boine  $4O900O,Q0O,  and  the  trifmg  inoome  from 
whieh  will  doubileBB  have  to  be  sacriileed  to  oifiset  the  aboiliti<m 
of  the  Erie  tolls. 

Thoughtful  persons  contrast  the  experience  of  Ganada  with 
that  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  national  responsibil- 
itieSy  and  thence  draw  conolnsions  highly  favorable  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  rednetion  of  the  American  debt,  now  $1,992,245^450,  by 
over  $800,000,000  since  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War,  the  year  jnst 
expired  witnessing  the  extinction  of  $162,289,150  of  the  total, 
is  a  feat  nnparalleled  in  history,  notwithstanding  the  doubt  that 
many  reasonably  entertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  sabjecting  the 
present  generation  to  such  a  strain.  Snoh  an  achievement^  how- 
ever, has  proved  an  impressive  advertisement  of  the  resonroes 
of  the  BepnbUc  abroad,  if  it  has  oppressed  to  some  extent  the 
masses  at  home. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  faot  that  one  of  the  results  of 
the  late  Civil  War  was  the  postponement  of  the  closer  nnion  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  enormons  war  debt  has 
also  been  held  np,  in  terrarem^  before  Canadian  eyes  to  excite 
contentment  with  their  situation  and  aversion  to  ^  Yankee  con- 
nection.'' But  events  are  too  strong,  and  nothing  can  arrest  the 
tide  of  popular  opinion,  which  ceaselessly,  though  cafanly,  flows 
in  the  direction  of  closer  connection,  if  not  political  union, 
with  the  republic.  A  great  many  straws  might  be  pointed  to  at 
this  time,  to  show  how  the  wind  blows;  but  I  need  only  indicate 
oneor  two:  On  the  13th  of  December  last,  the  Com  Exchange 
of  Montreal,  numbering  several  hundred  merchants,  petitioned 
the  Federal  Government  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  canal  tolls, 
and  the  obtainment  of  a  new  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States. 

Nobody  in  his  senses  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  even  reci- 
procity would  lead  to  a  material  increase  of  Canadian  trade  with 
the  United  States,  and  that  snch  would  be  beneflcial  to  both 
nations ;  but  who  could  set  bounds  to  the  mutual  advantages  of 
a  commercial  or,  better  still,  a  political  unionf  The  fructifying 
influences  of  that  wondrous  American  enterprise,  supported  by 
illimitable  capital,  would  soon  vigorously  develop  the  great  re- 
sources of  Canada.  Her  vast  solitudes  of  forest  and  prairie,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Paoiflc,  and  from  the  southern  boundary  to  the 
most  northerly  line  of  ixrofltaUe  cultivation,  would  be  converted 
into  the  comfortable  homes  of  prosperous  millions.    Under  all 
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her  disadvantages^  climatic  aad  commercial,  inoludlDg  heavy 
duties  at  the  American  frontier  and  a  protective  tariff  designed 
to  put  a  check  upon  importations  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  her  export  trade  in  the  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1882,  reached  one  hundred  and  one  million  dollars,  or  three 
million  dollars  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  aod  her  imports 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  million  dollars,  or  fourteen  millioii 
dollars  above  those  of  1880-81. 

To  show  what  the  Dominion,  with  her  enormous  undeveloped 
resources,  is  capable  of  becoming,  under  the  quickening  influenoe 
of  a  dose  and  friendly  union  with  the  Republic,  and  how  much 
the  latter  has  to  gain  by  free  access  to  such  a  ready  mart  for 
trade,  I  may  state  that  a  recent  parliamentary  blue-book  sets 
forth  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  Canada,  for  the  past  six 
months,  reached  $5,546,262 ;  or,  at  the  rate  of  over  eleven  mil> 
lions  for  the  year,  or  four  and  a  half  millions  over  1881-2, 
notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  important  duties  last  spring. 
These  may  seem  small  results  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  unquestionably  substantial  for  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  work  of  radical 
change  in  the  position  of  the  Dominion  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
straitened  financial  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  provinces. 
While  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  can  barely  meet  their 
local  engagements  in  prosperous  years,  they  enjoy  little  or  no 
prospect  of  any  material  improvement  in  circumstances,  with  a 
constant  drain  of  their  population  to  the  United  States  and  the 
North-west,  and  but  little  to  attract  foreign  emigrants.  Both 
provinces  fed  that  their  natural  interests  draw  them  toward 
their  nearest  and  best  market, — the  adjoining  Republic  The 
province  of  Ontario  enjoys  fair  prosperity,  having  a  better  soil 
and  climate  than  her  sister  provinces  to  the  eastward,  and  boasts 
of  a  surplus  of  between  four  and  five  millions.  The  province  of 
Quebec,  with  its  debt  of  over  eighteen  millions  and  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  its  political  parties,  induding  the  lack  of  sym- 
pathy between  French  and  British,  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
For  the  last  few  years  the  ordinary  income  has  fallen  short 
of  the  disbursements,  while  the  prospect  now  is  a  gradually 
increasing  expenditure  with  no  corresponding  augmentation  of 
revenue.  The  provincial  resources  have  been  squandered  for 
the  benefit  of  partisan  lumbermen,  speculators,  and  new  rail* 
roads  in  which  members  of  parliament  possessed  a  large  personal 
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mterest.  Her  condition  is  critical  and  prospects  most  gloomy. 
To  escape  the  costly  machinery  of  a  local  govemmenty  many 
of  the  people  are  looking  to  legislatiye  nnion,  which,  howevery 
would  be  most  repngnant  to  the  French  Canadians.  The  latter, 
rather  than  accept  this,  wonld,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy 
at  their  head,  advocate  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  population  of  this  province,  despite  the  f ecnndity  of  all 
races,  the  French  Canadians  in  particular,  has  been  for  twenty 
years  almost  at  a  stand-stilL  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  French 
Canadians  settled  in  the  New-England  and  other  States,  witii 
crowds  weekly  leaving  the  province  to  join  them,  notwithstanding 
the  pathetic  appeals  of  their  clergy,  is  not  a  cheering  outlook ; 
indeed,  many  of  its  most  intelligent  citizens  see  no  hope  for  the 
province  short  of  annexation.  Meantime  the  province  possesses 
abundant  resources  in  cleared  and  wooded  land,  minerals,  water- 
power,  and  fisheries,  which  might  yield,  with  more  capital  and 
enterprising  inhabitants,  handsome  results. 

The  London  ''Spectator"  has  lately  produced  a  sensation  in 
many  quarters  by  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
republicanism  in  England,  though  in  the  latent,  non-demonstra- 
tive form;  that  this  feeling  spreads  quietly,  leavening  popular 
opinion  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  it  bids  fair  to  keep  on 
expanding,  with  the  prospect  of  momentous  results  in  the  not 
distant  future.  Of  course  it  is  admitted  that  the  official  and 
aristocratic  dass,  with  the  leaders  of  the  principal  parties,  form 
the  head  and  front  of  the  monarchical  party,  and  they  usualfy 
make  much  ado  about  their  sentiments.  But  they  touch  the  great 
middle  and  lower  classes  at  only  a  few  points,  affecting  their 
opinions  and  conduct  but  slightly,  and  would  probably  be  carried 
away  like  corks  on  the  stream  of  any  wide-spread  popular  move- 
ment. The  ^'  Spectator,"  not  a  dialoytd  or  sensation-loving  journal, 
and  one  of  great  influence  among  the  intelligent  classes,  illustrates 
the  strength  of  the  republican  feeling  by  recording  the  general 
admission,  when  the  question  of  monarchy  comes  up  in  conver- 
sation, that  another  George  the  Fourth  would  not  be  tolerated, — 
would  end,  in  fact,  the  existing  constitutional  system. 

Now,  these  assertions  and  conclusions  are  still  more  applicable 
to  Canada,  in  which  republicanism  has  been  growing  more  popular 
every  day.  It  is  not  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  concern  them- 
selves much  with  the  merits  of  republicamsn  or  monai^y  in  the 
abstract^  but  they  do  draw  practical  condusions  as  to  the  sue- 
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eeeafol  operation  of  the  former  in  the  United  States.  They 
find  there  a  captivating  illustration  in  the  existence  of  the  most 
powerful  and  prosperons  nation  on  earth, — a  nation  whose  pros- 
pects of  fature  greatness  oyershadow  those  of  all  the  other  leading 
nations  put  together.  Canadians  feel  that  they  have  lost  enor- 
monsly  in  the  matter  of  immigration,  the  application  of  the 
necessary  volmne  of  capital  to  the  development  of  their  great 
resonrceSy  and  an  extensive  beneficial  trade  with  their  American 
eonsins  and  neighbors.  And  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  miserable 
artificial  line  of  separation  maintained  by  a  small,  noisy,  political 
dass,  principally  for  party  effect  and  the  gratification  of  tradi- 
tional prejudice. 

The  indifference  of  the  Queen's  ministers  in  regard  to  changes 
in  colonial  opinion  was  shown  by  the  conferring  of  knighthood 
upon  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  some  years  ago,  though  he  had  previously 
informed  them  that  he  advocated  Canadian  independence.  The 
ultra  loyalists,  political  aspirants  to  unperial  favor,  and  new- 
fiedged  knights,  who  form  the  nucleus  of  a  petty  officiai  aris- 
tocracy, were  bewildered  and  shocked  beyond  description  at  the 
behavior  of  the  Gladstone-Bright  ministry  on  this  occasion.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  sticklers  for  permanent  British  connection, 
it  was  to  the  last  d^;ree  unwise  to  waste  such  honors  upon  an 
Independent,  an  ''Annexationist  in  disguise,"  while  true,  blue- 
bloQded  loyalists  played  their  littie  fussy  parts  unnoticed  by  her 
most  gracious  Majesty.  But  yet^  spite  of  the  Independence  con- 
tamination, both  Canadian  parties,  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
have  gladly  coquetted  with  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  employing  him  and 
catering  for  his  support,  the  latter  party  having  given  him  his 
present  appointment  of  Canadian  High  Commissioner  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  Late  dispatches  from  England  state  that  this  gen- 
tiemanhas  again  changed  his  opinions.  He  now  advocates  Impe- 
rial Federation,  which  some  of  his  Ottawa  masters  do  not  well 
like,  it  is  believed. 

Betuming  to  the  main  pointy  the  explanation  of  the  pret> 
erence  of  so  large  a  body  of  the  Canadian  people  for  annexar 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  settled  conviction  that  it  would  at 
once  greatiy  increase  the  trade  of  the  Dominion,  and,  in  a  short 
tune,  its  general  prosperity.  Then  there  is  the  Independenoe 
party  to  be  noticed,  comprising  not  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  both  party  camps,  perhaps  more  in  the  liberaL  The 
Conservatives  strive  to  damage  the  Liberal  cause  by  calling  its 
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leaden  and  followers  IndependentB,  or '' AnnexatioiiistB  in  dis- 
goiBe,^  whioih  aoensation  will  help  more  than  hurt  them  with  the 
yoimgy  praotiealy  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  people.  Hon. 
Mr.  Hnntington,  Postmaster-Gkmeral  in  the  last  liberal,  the 
Mackenzie  (Government,  was  an  avowed  Independent. 

In  analysing  the  elements  of  Canadian  public  opinion,  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  forces  operat- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Annexation,  I  have  not  by  any  means 
exhausted  the  subject.  I  prefer  moderation  in  both  statement 
and  forecast  Bnt  I  can  not  pass  over  such  telling  indications 
of  public  sentiment  as  the  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party,  last 
winter,  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  to  obtain  for  the  Dominion 
the  right  of  making  her  own  commercial  treaties,  nor  the  recent 
speech  of  Mr.  Edgar,  a  Liberal  leader,  in  favor  of  Canadian  com- 
mercial independence.  I  may  here,  too,  mention  that  at  a  caacos 
of  the  liberals  held  at  Ottawa,  on  the  13th  February  last,  the 
policy  of  Canadian  Independence  was  generally  indorsed  by  the 
party. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  of  my  American  readers  why,  if 
these  statements  with  regard  to  Canadian  public  opinion  be  cor- 
rect, there  is  no  systematic  agitation  for  annexation  afoot,  no 
propaganda  of  republicanism  to  bring  about  a  xmion  of  the  two 
nations.  Several  reasons  might  be  given  tn  explanation  of  this 
matter,  only  a  few  of  which  I  will  notice.  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
in  ordinary  times,  in  the  absence  of  burning  questions  and 
harassing  popular  troubles,  most  people  feel  a  natnzBl  aver- 
sion to  entering  upon  revolutionary  crusades,  involving  much 
notoriety,  sharp  collision  with  the  partisans  of  the  old  system, 
with  other  disagrimeiiUs  usually  experienced  by  radical  reformers 
at  the  outset.  Many  also  prefer  to  take  the  easiest  and  quietest 
method  of  securing  the  benefits  of  annexation,  by  themselves 
sQentiy  migrating  to  the  Bepublic,  and  encouraging  thereafter 
all  their  friends  to  follow  their  example.  This,  the  quickest 
and  most  effectual  remedy,  renders  a  resort  to  noisier  and 
more  tedious  experiments  unnecessary.  And  should  tiie  present 
state  of  things  continue,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
have  the  satisf actioiw  of  yearly  annexing  many  thousands  of 
Canadians,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  annexation  of  their  territory 
itself,  a  littie  later.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  best  to 
have  the  people  first, — the  country  will  be  sure  to  follow  after- 
ward* 
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The  diffieolties  besetting  the  fonnation  of  a  united,  OGmpaet 
state  out  of  a  chain  of  widely  scattered  proTinces,  reaching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  appear  insuperable.  Dumb- 
bell like,  the  greatest  bulk  and  weight  is  at  each  end,  the  con- 
necting bar  being  represented  by  some  one  thousand  two 
hundred  miles  of  lacustrine  shores,  rocky  deserts  and  portages, 
varied  by  swamps  and  lakelets, — the  forbidding,  silent  wildar- 
nees  stretching  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Ottawa  to  Thunder 
Bay,  and  thence  to  Manitoba.  What,  then,  can  a  candid  thinker 
conclude  from  the  above  facts,  save  that  the  present  and  future  in- 
terests  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  can  be  best  promoted  by  a  dose 
and  friendly  union  with  the  American  Republic  f  The  Northern 
and  Eastern  States  adjoin  these  provinces,  and  supply  them 
their  nearest  and  most  profitable  markets,  and  have  long  been 
connected  with  them  by  the  bonds  of  good  neighborhood  and 
mutual  trade.  There  is  everything  in  the  natural,  social,  and 
commercial  circumstances  of  tiie  two  countries  to  favor  such  a 
happy  consummation,  which  could  not  ftul  to  gratify  the  pride, 
stimulate  the  energies,  and  enormously  augment  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  two  young  Anglo-Saxon  nations  of  North 
America.  Already  over  a  million  of  Canadians,  French  and 
British,  intelligent  and  enterprising,  have  founded  homes  in  the 
Republic,  the  number  yearly  increasing.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  remainder  should  not  sensibly  anticipate  the  future, 
and  unite  their  and  their  country's  fortunes  with  the  greatest 
and  most  prosperous  nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

P.  Bbndsr. 


NATIONAL  AD  TO  PCBUC  SCHOOI& 


The  advantages  of  the  pablio  school  system  of  our  eountryaie 
now  nniyersally  admitted ;  yet  this  institatlon,  like  other  adyan- 
tageons  elements  in  the  development  of  social  and  national  life, 
has  had  to  pnsh  its  way  upward  from  a  small  beginning  against 
a  host  of  opposing  forces,  such  as  prejudice,  superstition,  and 
dogmatism. 

In  the  year  1635,  Boston,  then  but  fiye  years  old,  resolved 
that  "  our  brother  Philemon  Permout  be  appointed  school-master 
for  the  instruction  and  education  of  our  children,''  thirty  acres 
of  land  being  appropriated  at  the  same  time  for  his  support 
Thus  was  the  seed  sown  that  has  developed  into  our  present  ex- 
tensive system  of  education.  But  five  years^  experience  taught 
our  pilgrim  fathers  that  there  were  other  dificulties  to  be  over- 
come than  simply  providing  means  for  the  support  of  the 
teacher ;  parents  were  found  so  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  their 
children  as  to  wholly  neglect  the  advantages  offered  them. 
Hence  it  was  enjoined,  that  ^'  whenever  a  family  shall  be  found 
in  which  so  barbarous  a  state  of  things  exists,  as  that  the  head 
thereof  did  neither  by  his  own  efforts,  nor  those  of  others,  en- 
deavor to  give  his  children  and  servants  sufident  instruction  to 
enable  them  to  readfluently  the  EngliRh  language,  and  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  penal  laws,  a  penally  of  twenty  shillings 
should  be  imposed  for  such  neglect" 

Here  the  word  *' servants"  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  if  we 
were  disposed  to  speculation  might  prompt  the  question,  What 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  clause  in  the  codes  of  the 
Southern  States  in  their  earlier  daysf  Had  such  a  law  been  in 
force,  we  should  never  have  had  such  a  record  on  our  census 
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tables  as  the  following,  wbidh  is  bat  typical  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion  in  the  Sonth  at  the  time  designated : — 


Attending  School,  1800. 


MlMlMippl. 

TotaL 

NatlTe 

For'gii 
Bora. 

Warn.         OoLOBKD. 

Totel 

Wbtte 

Popnla- 

ttoift. 

Total 

8UiT« 

Popnlft- 

ttoift. 

Male. 
85,808 

FemalJxale. 

jywinite 

MfBM 

68,UT 

an 

81,814  

8 

888,888 

888,818 

Two  slaves  attending  school,  in  1860,  in  the  whole  State  of 
Mississippi  out  of  a  slave  population  of  over  three  hundred 
thousand  I 

But  let  us  return  to  our  pilgrim  fathers.  Finding  that  pun- 
ishing the  parent  did  not  instruct  the  child,  they  further  or- 
dained that  the  children  and  servants  of  such  parents  and  mas- 
ters as,  after  warning,  persisted  in  neglect,  might  be  placed  by 
the  authorities  under  the  guardianship  of  other  heads  of  families 
— the  boys  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  the  girls  until 
eighteen.  It  was  also  farther  ordained,  in  1647,  that  every 
town  of  fifty  families  should  be  bound  to  support  a  school- 
master competent  to  teach  reading  and  writing,  and  every  town 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  to  support  a  grammar  schooL 
Such  was  the  commencement  made  by  our  New  England  ances- 
tors in  the  work  of  education ;  and  although  the  turmoil,  strife, 
and  hardships  of  the  Revolutionary  War  well-nigh  destroyed 
the  little  plant  which  had  sprung  from  this  seed,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  to  this  germ  we  owe  our  present  educational 
system. 

The  jyTOgress  of  popular  education,  however,  was  slow  and 
fitful  until  about  the  year  1835.  At  this  time,  the  public  mind 
becoming  aware  of  the  alarming  amount  of  illiteracy  existing,  a 
movement  was  begun,  of  which  I  believe  Horace  Mann  was  tJie 
leading  spirit,  to  remedy  this  eviL  This  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  the  present  common  school  system,  which  has  wrought  so 
marvelous  a  change  in  many  of  our  States.  These  efforts  have 
been  stimulated  and  aided  by  the  policy  adopted  by  the  General 
Gk)vemment  of  setting  aside  a  certain  amount  of  public  land  in 
aid  of  education,  and  of  granting  certain  sums  as  equivalents  to 
the  States  which  did  not  receive  any  benefit  from  these  land 
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granta  With  these  exceptions — which  were  undoubtedly  of 
great  value — the  States  have  been  left  to  themselves  in  this  most 
important  work;  no, attempt  to  grant  permanent  national  aid 
or  to  institute  a  national  system  of  education  has  been  mat^e. 
But  StateSi  like  subordinate  oommunitieSy  are  subject  to  in- 
equalities in  advantages  and  hinderances,  so  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  them  all  to  advance  with  the  same  rapidity  in  any  one 
line  of  development.  One  has  advantages  in  which  another  is 
deficient;  one  is  subject  to  disadvantages  and  drawbacks  from 
which  another  is  free.  Difference  in  numbers,  difference  in 
wealth,  commerce,  etc.,  even  where  equal  efforts  are  put  forth, 
will  cause  a  proportional  difference  in  the  results,  a  fact  specially 
evident  in  reference  to  education. 

As  the  rapid  advance  in  the  means  of  intercommunication 
has  effected  such  vast  changes  in  our  social  relations  that  the 
people  of  the  several  States  are  brought  into  more  intimate 
relation  with  each  other  than  subsisted  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  larger  States  half  a  century  ago, — what  was  true 
then  of  the  effect  of  illiteracy  in  parts  of  a  State  upon  the 
general  welfare  of  the  individual  commonwealth  is  now  true  in 
regard  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  And  the  reasons  which  were 
then  advanced  in  favor  of  a  system  of  common  schools,  aided 
and  supported  by  the  State,  are  as  applicable  now  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  As  it  was  then  found  necessary  to  provide  a  system 
of  education  applying  to  the  whole  population  of  a  State,  so  now 
we  have  reached  that  stage  in  our  progress  when  it  becomes 
necessary,  if  we  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  age,  to  provide 
means  for  extending  this  system  in  its  most  advanced  and  com- 
plete form  over  the  whole  country.  That  this  can  be  done  only 
by  the  G^eral  €k)V6mment  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who 
will  give  the  subject  a  mementos  thoughtful  consideration. 

How  should  this  be  done!  I  answer,  first,  that  it  should  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  just  and  fair  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  tiie  burden  may  be  borne,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, equally  by  all  sections ;  second,  that  it  should  be  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  cause  the  least  possible  disturbance  to 
the  system  now  in  operation ;  and,  third,  that  the  least  possible 
official  machinery  should  be  used. 

To  meet  these  several  requirements,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  but  one  plan — and  that  is  to  distribute  annually  to  the 
several  States  and  territories  a  certain  portion  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  leyenne,  to  be  applied  by  them,  on  oertain  eonditioiiB  and 
under  proper  restriotdona,  to  the  aid  and  adTanoement  of  the 
present  eommon  aohool  system.  In  no  other  way  can  the  burden 
be  apportioned  so  eqnaUy,  nor  ean  any  other  means  be  devised 
by  whieh  it  inU  be  made  less  oppressive. 

The  reasons  for  distributing  this  fond  to  the  several  States 
and  territorieB,  and  having  them  expend  it  in  educating  the 
children,  are  doubtless  apparent  to  every  one.  In  most,  if  not  aU 
of  them,  there  are  already  systems  of  free  schools  and  organized 
plans  of  education  aided  and  fostered  by  the  State  or  territory, 
and  also  the  appUances  and  corps  of  officers  necessary  to  carry 
on  this  work.  For  the  (General  Government  to  establish  a 
separate  national  system  of  education  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  not  only  entail  upon  the  people  an  additional  and 
unnecessary  expense,  but  would  undoubtedly  bring  the  national 
and  State  authorities  into  constant  conflict.  In  other  words,  it 
is  impossible  to  cany  on  in  the  same  territory,  at  the  same  time, 
two  distLnct  systems  of  public  schools  for  the  same  children. 
It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  if  the  General  Gk)vemment  under- 
takes to  assist  in  this  work,  it  must  do  so  by  aiding,  building 
up,  and  perfecting  the  system  now  in  operation,  and  not  by  any 
method  which  wiU  conflict  with  it.  But  this  aid  should  be 
granted  only  upon  certain  conditions  and  under  certain  restric- 
tions. First,  the  States  should  be  required  to  adopt  a  unif onn 
system ;  second,  no  State  or  territory  should  be  allowed  its  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  appropriated  except  upon  the  condition 
that  such  State  or  territory  appropriate  at  least  an  equal  amount 
for  the  same  purpose ;  thbtl,  the  National  Bureau  of  Education 
should  be  charged  wil^  the  duty  of  executing  the  provisions  of 
the  appropriation  acts,  and  should  also  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  the  conditions  were  properly  complied  with. 

If  the  step  proposed  should  ever  be  determined  upon  by 
Congress,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  most  difficult  points  to 
decide  satisf^Mstorily  would  be  the  gross  amount  to  be  appropri- 
ated, and  the  ratio  of  distribution.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  former,  as  that  would  require  the  presentation  of  a  large 
array  of  figures  and  statistics,  but  will  simply  state  as  my 
opinion  that  the  annual  appropriation  for  this  purpose  should 
not  be  less  than  forty  million  dollars;  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be 
wise,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come,  to  have  it  exoeed  sixty 
minions.  To  the  second  point,  ^'the  ratio  of  distribution,''  I 
propose  devoting  the  remainder  of  this  article. 
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A  proposition  has  heesD.  brought  forward  in  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate some  ten  or  ffteen  million  dollars  for  this  purpose, 
to  be  distributed  only  to  the  States  showing  the  greatest  per- 
oentage  of  illiteracy.  While  the  object  aimed  at  by  this  propo- 
sition is  a  good  one,  yet  it  is  so  manifestly  nnjnst  and  inequitable 
that  it  were  better  to  give  no  Ooyemment  aid  than  to  give  it  in 
this  way.  Assaming  that  all  States  and  territories  in  whieh  the 
illiteraey  exceeds  twenty-five  per  cent  should  reoeive  the  benefit  of 
this  appropriation,  we  find,  by  eramining  the  census  returns  of 
1880  (Census  Bulletin  No.  303),  that  these  are  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  G^rgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Virginia.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in  most  of  these  colored  per- 
sons who  are  illiterate  compose  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  this  fact  forms  the  chief  argpunent  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  mentioned.  But  let  us  look  a  little  below  the  surface 
and  see  whether  justice  and  equity  require  this  unequal  or  partial 
distribution  of  aid.  In  1860,  according  to  the  census  of  that 
year,  out  of  32,629  colored  children  attending  school  in  the 
United  States,  there  were  but  1235  in  school  in  these  States.  In 
fact,  as  is  well  known,  slaves  were  prohibited  from  obtaining  even 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The  illiteracy,  therefore,  of  the 
colored  population,  now  complained  of  as  such  a  serious  burden, 
is  the  result  of  the  deliberate  policy  of  these  States  in  the  past 
But  admitting  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  should  not  be  visited 
upon  the  children, — and  that  as  all  this  has  been  changed,  we 
should  not  cavil  over  the  cause,  but  aid  in  remedying  the  evil 
effect, — let  me  ask  whether,  even  in  this  view  of  the  case,  such  a 
proposition  as  that  referred  to,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  be 
just  to  the  other  portions  of  the  country  t 

Turning  to  the  Census  Bulletin  before  quoted,  we  find  that 
this  startling  degree  of  illiteraey  is  not  by  any  meaus  wholly  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  colored  population,  but  to  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  those  States  to  tax  themselves  as 
others  do  in  order  to  maintain  public  schools.  We  find  from  this 
that  in  Alabama,  24.7  per  cent,  of  the  white  population,  of  ten 
years  and  upward,  are  unable  to  write ;  in  Arkansas,  25  per  cent; 
in  Florida,  19.9  per  cent.;  in  G^rgia,  22.9  per  cent.;  in  Kentucky, 
22  per  cent.;  in  Louisiana,  18.4  per  cent.;  in  Mississippi,  16.3 
per  cent.;  in  North  Carolina,  31.5  per  cent.;  in  South  Carolina, 
21.9percent.;  in  Tennessee,  27.3  per  cent;  in  Texas,  15.3  per  cent,; 
and  in  Virginia;  18.2  per  cent    On  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  in 
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Gonneettcat  is  5.5;  in  Dakota^  a  pioneer  tenitoiy,  42;  in  lUinoifl, 
6.9;  in  Indiana,  7;  in  Iowa,  8.8;  in  EanaaeydJ;  in  Maine,  42; 
in  Maflsaehnaetto,  6.4;  in  Mii\h1gaii,  4.8;  in  Minnesota^  6;  in 
Nebraaka,  8.5;  in  New  Hampahirei  5;  in  New  Jersey  and  New- 
Toiky  each,  5.8;  Ohio,  4.9;  Penni^lTania,  6.7;  Yermont,  2.9; 
and  Wisconsin,  5.6. 

Bnt  evoi  tiiis  does  not  bring  ont  folly  the  contrast  If  we 
limit  onr  comparison  to  native  white  persons  alone,  the  difference 
is  still  more  glaring,  as  seen  by  the  following  ratios^ 


AlftbUIlA. 


25.0 
.26.6 
.20.7 
.23.3 
.22.8 
.19.8 


Flozid* 

Oeoigia 

Keutueky 

IioiiialaiiA 

Miasinippi 16.6 

North  OuoBbs. 81.7 

South  Ouoliim 22.4 

Tennewae 27.8 

13.9 

18.6 


Gonneetieut 1.0 

Bftkotft. 1.8 

DUnois 5.3 

TtM!i«ii> 6.8 

Iowa 2.6 

Ftnwn 3.1 

Miine 1.9 

MMSMhoaeUB 0.7 

IGohigui 2.3 

lOnneaota 1.9 

Nebnudtt 2.3 

New  Hampshire 1.1 

Now  Jersey 3.2 

New  Tork 2.2 

Ohio 4.3 

PanngjlTBiiia 2.0 

Vermont 2.4 

Wisoonsin 2.0 

This  shows  that  the  peroentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  native 
whites  in  the  Sonthem  States  is,  with  a  single  exception  (Texas), 
greater  than  when  the  foreign  element  is  indnded.  This  state 
of  afbirs  certainly  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the 
colored  population.  If  we  compare  the  amount  expended  per 
capita  for  the  enrolled  pupils  in  the  pubUc  schools,  we  And 
evidence  of  the  same  unwillingness  or  failure,  from  some  cause, 
on  the  part  of  most  of  these  same  States  to  contribute  liberally 
to  the  support  of  their  public  schools. 

In  Alabama,  the  amount  is  ^.09;  in  Georgia,  $1.99;  Ken- 
tudcy,  $3.85 ;  Mississippi,  $2.70 ;  North  Carolina,  $1.12 ;  Virginia, 
$3.82;  South  Carolina,  $2.42 ;  while  in  Connecticut,  the  amount 
is  $17.80;  Illinois,  $9.61;  Iowa,  $12.25;  Massachusetts,  $14.93; 
New  Jersey,  $9.48;  New -York,  $10.09;  Ohio,  $8.59,  and  Rhode 
Island,  $11.63  (Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1880^ 
p.  413).    If  we  compare  the  whole  amount  raised  by  taxation 
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for  school  purpofies  in  1880  with  the  number  of  white  pupils 
alone  it  gives  a  per  capita  expenditure  in  Alabama  of  only  $3.50 ; 
in  Georgia  of  only  $3 ;  in  North  Oarolinaof  only  $2.58 ;  in  South 
Carolina  of  only  $5.30,  and  in  Tennessee  of  only  $3.16.  (I  can 
give  no  oth^  examples  for  want  of  data.) 

The  only  absolutely  correct  test  in  this  comparison  would  be 
the  percentage  obtained  by  comparing  the  amount  raised  by 
taxation  for  school  purposes  with  the  real  value  of  the  property 
in  the  State.  But  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  is  raised  by  local 
taxes,  and  that  the  assessed  value  as  compared  with  the  real 
value  varies  widely  in  different  States,  renders  this  impossible. 
Using  the  assessed  value,  as  given  in  Mr.  Spofford's  American 
Almanac  for  1880, 1  find  that  the  rate  is  generally  highest  in  the 
North-western  States  and  lowest  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States.  For  example:  in  Alabama  it  is  00.21;  in  Arkansas, 
00.22;  in  Connecticut,  00.39;  in  Georgia,  00.20 ;  Illinois,  00.85 ; 
in  Iowa,  01.04 ;  in  Kentucky,  00.27 ;  Massachusetts,  00.2^;  Mis- 
souri, 00.41 ;  Nebraska,  00.81 ;  New-York,  00.36 ;  North  Carolina, 
00^ ;  Ohio,  00.43,  etc 

Now,  if  the  General  6K)vemment  should  undertake  to  do  any- 
thing in  aid  of  common  school  education  that  will  be  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  our  people,  it  should  be  done  with  a  liberal  hand 
and  in  a  maimer  that  will  show  manifest  justice  to  all  sections. 
While  ten  or  fifteen  millions  may,  and  undoubtedly  will,  do  much 
good  if  granted  to  one  section  on  the  conditions  already  named, 
those  who  are  imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  themselves  in  other 
sections  to  educate  their  children  will  have  just  grounds  for  com- 
plaint of  unfairness.  While  Illinois  taxes  her  people  over  four- 
fifths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  her  property,  Iowa 
over  1  per  cent,  and  Ohio  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  for  school 
purposes,  in  addition  to  the  revenue  raised  from  other  sources, 
C^rgia  taxes  her  people  but  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  North 
Carolina  but  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  and  Alabama  and  G^eorgia 
the  same,  for  this  purpose. 

This  difference  cannot  be  charged  to  inability,  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  C^eorgia,  North  Carolina,  and  other  States  may  not 
tax  their  people  to  the  same  extent  as  lUinois,  Iowa,  or  Ohio,  to 
educate  their  children.  Instead,  therefore,  of  charging  this  dif- 
f  erenoe  to  inability,  we  are  compelled  to  attribute  it  to  neglect  or 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education.  For  the  Govern- 
ment now  to  grant  this  help  to  States  which  have  so  willfully 
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negjieeted  to  provide  sudi  means  of  edaeation  as  are  wiOim 
fheir  power,  woiiM  not  oidy  be  lugiisty  bat  ifoold  have  too  mil  A 
the  appearanee  of  lewarding  the  negligent  who  are  miwilHng  to 
help  themselves.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  wise  polieyon  the  part  of 
the  General  Government  to  grant  aid  to  the  States  for  their  eom- 
mon  schools,  and  to  grant  it  with  a  liberal  hand,  but  I  believe 
saeh  aid  shonld  be  distributed  to  all  alike, — to  those  who  have 
striven  most  to  help  themselves  as  well  as  those  who  have  been 
negligent  The  only  way  in  iduGh  this  can  be  ftdrly  and  eqnit- 
ably  done  win,  as  I  believe,  be  by  distributing  sueh  funds  as  may 
be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  to  the  States  and  territories 
in  proportion  to  popnlation.  I  am  as  desirous  as  any  one  can 
be  to  assist  those  States  which  are  in  the  baekground  in  this 
respeet,  for  I  am  folly  aware  that  most  of  them  labor  under  dif • 
ilciilties  which  do  not  apply  to  their  sister  States,  but  I  think  the 
Government  should  be  just  in  distributing  its  favors. 

A  distribution  in  proportion  to  illiteraey  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
unequal  and  unjust  If  made  according  to  the  number  of  ehfl- 
dren  of  school  age  or  enrolled,  it  win  then  depend  on  unreliable 
statistics  and  on  figures  made  up  by  States  and  territories^  and 
not  on  statistics  made  under  Government  eontroL  The  on^  en- 
tirely satisf^Mrt»ry  enumeration  is  that  of  population  made  by  the 
National  Census  Bareau.  This  is  a  sure  and  satiBf^Mstory  basis, 
and  a  distribution  made  upon  it  cannot  be  complained  of  as  un- 
just or  unequaL 

John  A.  Loqan. 
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It  has  l)een  our  habit  to  look  for  national  disaster  from  the 
lower  strata  of  society.  We  fear  the  ignorance  and  vice  of 
the  masses.  We  see  the  appalling  instances  of  reddessness 
and  hratal  violence  in  the  hamits  of  infamy,  as  they  are 
recorded  in  the  daily  press,  and  naturally  condnde  that 
this  element  of  eril  only  needs  growth — such  growth  as 
the  rom-shop  and  a  bribed  police  will  promote  —  in  order  to 
oyerthrow  the  existing  order  and  carry  desolation  throngh  the 
land.  The  reasoning  is  jnst  We  have  seen  in  onr  own  country 
what  a  power  for  evil  these  debased  classes  are,  in  the  riots  of 
1877,  New  York  city  saw  these  wild  forces  at  work  in  1863. 
History  will  ever  point,  as  to  one  of  her  most  conspicuous  pages, 
to  the  Beign  of  Terror  in  bleeding  France,  where  the  fierce  pas- 
sions of  men  who  were  nearest  the  brute  made  havoc  with  all 
that  was  beantiful,  or  orderly,  or  good.  But  he  whose  mind  rests 
upon  these  lower  classes  as  the  cause  of  these  horrors  is  no 
philosopher.  He  is  content  with  a  superficial  view.  A  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  the  explosions  of  the  populace  which  have 
so  often  desolated  neighborhoods  and  nations  would  reveal  a 
series  of  causes  leading  far  away  from  the  populace  "itself.  In 
andent  Greece,  the  revolutions  which  established  the  democ- 
racies were  movements  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  x)eople ;  but, 
before  these  risings,  we  find  in  many  instances  the  tyrannical 
oppressions  of  a  despot  and  his  court,  which  to-day  would  be 
styled  a  "  ring."  It  was  the  long  period  of  fearful  oppression  in 
France,  represented  by  the  selfish  and  voluptuous  courts  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  during  which  the 
peasant  was  but  a  beast  of  burden  or  a  tool  of  greed,  which 
produced  the  reaction  of  the  Revolution.  Gunpowder  is  inno- 
cent until  you  ignite  it    The  coarse  vice  which  prevails  in  the 
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lowest  ftlMHfw  ean  be  periloiiB  to  the  State  at  large  only  as  it  is 
turned  into  insnrreotionary  ehannels  by  the  gross  injnslioe  of 
the  higher  classes.  This  coarse  vice  may  indeed  do  local  harm. 
It  may  generate  thieyes,  bnrglarsy  and  mnrderers,  and  it  certainly 
ifill  do  this,  bnt  the  ordinary  machinery  of  government  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  these  developments  in  chedL  The  motives  which 
lead  to  the  local  crimes  are  not  those  which  produce  revohitions. 
They  are  simply  personal  greed  or  enmity.  These  local  crimes 
can  seldom  move  a  multitude,  or,  if  they  do,  the  movement  takes 
the  shape  of  a  temporary  riot.  The  lowest  daases  are  in  them- 
selves the  dangerous  classes  only  so  far  as  this. 

The  greater  dahger — the  danger  compared  with  which  all  this 
local  disorder  is  as  nothing,  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
iqxrooting  of  society,  the  demolition  of  civil  institutions,  the 
destruction  of  liberty  and  the  desolation  of  all — is  that  which 
comes  from  the  rich  and  powerful  classes  in  the  community. 
What  we  have  to  fear  is  the  encroachments  of  these  influential 
elements  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  until,  under  a  sense  of 
oppression,  the  people,  who  are  naturally  timid  and  slow  to  act 
in  organisation,  are  forced  into  united  resistance,  which  neces- 
sarily (from  the  constitution  of  the  masses)  becomes  destructive 
to  civilization  and  social  well-being.  Mere  demagogies,  even 
with  socialistic  or  mhilistic  ravings,  are  of  no  avail  with  the 
masses,  unless  a  real  grievance  of  a  formidable  sort  supports 
them.  Herr  Most  is  only  ludicrous  in  America,  but  in  Russia 
he  would  be  a  llrebrand  to  a  magasine.  It  should  be  our  aim, 
amid  our  libertiee,  to  prevent  our  country  from  becoming  a 
Russia. 

The  form  in  which  danger  threatens  us  is  that  of  unit6  of  vast 
money-power.  Power-units  are  the  cause  of  oppressicMi  eveiy- 
where,  and  in  this  country  the  power  that  is  reoog^dzed  is  money. 
Dynastic  power  and  military  power  are  not  present  dangers, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  except  as  outcomes  of  revolution 
caused  by  the  abuses  of  the  money-power.  But  everything  with 
us  fosters  the  accumulation  of  money  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals  or  of  allied  corporations  (allied  for  their  common 
success).  The  endless  resources  of  material  wealth  in  our  mines 
and  our  means  of  communication  enable  the  quick  and  nnsem- 
pulous  to  beoome  oligarchs  of  this  money-power,  ordinary  ability 
and  honesty  being  run  over  and  trampled  underfoot  in  the  com- 
petition. The  men  who  wield  this  power  can  control  legislatures, 
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oonrtey  and  exeentive  offioera,  and  bo  coyer  their  tjrannical  aets 
with  the  semblanoe  of  legality.  Their  most  oppressive  oonduet 
will  be  shown  in  obedienoe  to  some  law,  or,  at  leasts  in  opposition 
to  no  law.  Where  favorable  legislation  for  them  is  not  obtained, 
unfavorable  legislation  is  prevented.  Bnt  is  not  this  bribery  f 
Of  eonrse  it  is.  Bnt  it  is  bribery  proeecnted  with  all  the  refine- 
ment of  art  and  all  the  dignity  of  statesmanship.  It  is  bribery 
so  sinnonsly  praotioed,  and  on  so  ooloesal  a  scale,  that  the  pnbUc 
eye  is  dazed  and  the  public  mind  deceived  or  bewildered.  Under 
its  effects,  transactions  which,  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  a  petty 
thief,  wonld  send  him  to  prison,  are  wrought  on  every  side  in  the 
millions  of  railway  stocks,  and  the  x>erpetratorB  remain  as  mem- 
ben  of  the  most  reputable  political  and  commercial  society  of 
the  land.  Men  of  this  stamp  are  even  elevated  to  the  highest 
offices  of  state — men  whose  daily  life  has  violated  every  principle 
of  justice. 

It  is  by  the  growing  power  of  this  dass  of  tyrants  that  our 
country's  safety  is  now  threatened.  And  the  danger  will  come 
in  two  forms:  the  demoralization  of  society  and  the  sanguinary 
vengeance  of  the  oppressed.  The  morals  of  a  community  work 
downward  from  the  higher  classes.  Like  priest^  like  people. 
Corrupt  the  pnetorinm  and  you  corrupt  the  empire.  A  liceioitious 
Court  will  be  imitated  in  every  provincial  neighborhood  If  the 
educated  and  wealthy  dassee  of  America  treat  fraud  as  a  virtue, 
we  shall  have  dishonesty  the  characteristic  of  the  whole  nation. 
Trickery  will  be  oonnted  for  wisdom,  and  lying  for  prudence. 
We  shall  reach  the  happy  condition  of  Turkey  and  Persia^  where 
every  man  has  to  guard  against  his  neighbor  aa  a  thief,  and  find 
security  for  himself  and  his  property  only  in  cunning,  falsehood, 
and  secrecy.  That  this  demoralization  is  fast  affecting  our  so- 
ciety is  evident  in  the  light  way  in  which  our  newspapers  speak 
of  flagrant  outrages  upon  justice,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  manipulators  of  nominations  (and  the  electors  themselves) 
f  oi^t  the  baseness  of  men  whom  they  set  up  as  candidates  and 
seek  to  place  in  responsible  office.  Men  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  punishment  by  our  criminal  courts  are  nominated  and  elected. 
Both  nominations  and  elections  are  promoted  and  sustained  by 
what  are  known  in  the  commimity  as  honest  and  honorable  men. 
Furthermore,  these  men  whose  lives  have  been  marked  by  fraud 
and  other  immoralities  are  admitted  into  social  ciroleB  which  are 
called  pure,  their  wealth  or  their  serviceableness  in  behalf  of 
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wealth  lieing  a  sure  passport  In  this  way  the  poison  permeates 
all  society.  The  source,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  nnits  of  vast 
money-power,  a  power  which  effectually  cmshes  eyerything  that 
opposes. 

Beside  the  moral  desolation  cansed  by  this  aggregation  of 
wealth  in  a  few  hands,  the  political  safety  of  the  oonntry  is  es- 
pecially endangered.  The  making  and  maintiaining  this  con- 
centered wealth  demands  a  system  of  plunder  and  oppression  of 
the  poorer  classes  and  of  the  public  generally.  Prices  are  made, 
not  through  the  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  but  by 
'^  comers  "  and  conspiracies.  Fair  competition,  which  is  the  life 
of  trade,  is  utterly  emshed  by  the  giant  foot  of  this  money- 
swollen  monster.  A  few  monopolize  the  entire  trade  of  any 
given  article  by  reason  of  their  money-power,  remorselessly  de- 
stroying any  one  who  dares  even  to  glean  in  ilie  field  they  have 
made  their  own  by  robbery.  The  word  "robbery^  is  not  a 
misnomer,  for  the  money  has  been  forced  from  unwilling  hands 
by  immoral,  though  sometimes  legal,  means.  A  widow,  haying 
the  care  of  a  family  of  small  children,  puts  her  money  in  rail- 
way stock.  She  is  advised  to  do  so  by  a  director  in  the  railway. 
It  is  the  widow's  alL  Soon  afterward  this  director,  and  a  few 
with  him,  seeing  the  importance  of  their  road  and  its  capabilities, 
determine  to  secure  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  for  them- 
selves, thus  both  increasing  their  investment  in  a  profitable  con^ 
cem,  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  a  power  to  do  what  they 
please  with  the  road  thereafter,  as  occasion  may  demand.  Ac- 
cordingly, their  first  step  is  to  run  the  stock  down.  This  they 
accompUe^  by  paying  agents  to  go  to  places  where  the  stock 
is  owned,  and,  by  brief  articles  in  the  local  newspapers,  to  insin- 
uate that  theroad  is  shaky.  Every  little  fact  against  the  road 
is  exaggerated.  If  a  dividend  has  been  passed  in  order  to  an 
important  improvement,  this  omission  of  a  dividend  is  ascribed  to 
the  road's  approaching  bankruptcy.  By  these  means  the  public 
are  soon  led  to  believe  that  the  road  is  financially  a  failure. 
Our  poor  widow  holds  on  to  her  stock,  until  from  par  it  drops 
to  twenty-five.  She  is  then  thoroughly  frightened.  She  hears 
many  now  say,  *^  Sell  out  your  stock,  or  youll  lose  alL"  So  she 
sells  her  stock  and  loses  three-quarters  of  her  property,  which 
even  before  was  only  enough  to  keep  her  and  hers  in  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Meanwhile,  our  high-minded  director 
and  his  partners,  having  brought  the  stock  down  to  a  low 
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enou^  flgoi^^  bny  it  all  in  {hroQgh  ilidr  agents.  Soon  the 
stock  jnonntB  to  its  original  valae,  and  our  director  has  made  a 
million  dollara  by  the  transaction.  The  widow  is  flnandaUj 
rained.  Howf  By  the  rascality  of  the  directory  who  has  been 
to  her  as  truly  a  merciless  tyrant  as  CTcr  was  Nero  or  Caligola 
to  the  Romans.  He  has  by  fraud  wrested  from  her  her  living  to 
increase  his  enormous  wealth.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  what 
is  done  daily  by  these  money-magnates.  The  fraud  takes  differ- 
ent shapes  according  to  the  circumstanoes,  but  the  system  of 
amassing  lordly  fortunes  now  in  practice  is  essentially  a  fraud- 
tdent  system.  And  cruelty  is  the  natural  companion  of  fraud. 
A  rich  concern  makes  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  its  capital  for  ten 
yearsy  and  has  then  more  than  trebled  its  property.  Itemploys 
three  hundred  workingmen  at  wages  that  just  support  them 
and  their  families.  A  year  comes  in  which  the  managers  per- 
ceive that  they  can  only  make  seven  per  cent^  instead  of  tweniy- 
five.  Atonoethey  discharge  two  hundred  workingmen  into  pov- 
erty and  despair.  The  men  have  worked  f^thfuUy  in  trebling 
their  employers' fortunes,  and  noW|  to  save  a  trifle  of  these  trebled 
f ortuneSy  these  fidthful  men  are  cast  out  without  men^.  This  is 
a  common  form  of  the  cruelty  of  the  wealthy  units  among  us. 

The  power  exercised  in  fraud  and  cruelty  knows  no  limit  for 
either  except  in  its  own  interests.  Individuals  are  directly  and 
indirectly  cheated.  Not  only  are  laws  framed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  moneyed  oppressor,  but  his  power  enables  him  to  refuse 
obedience  to  wholesome  laws.  If  any  laws  should  be  most  care- 
fully and  equitably  administered,  they  are  those  which  relate  to 
the  taxes  of  the  community.  ESvery  citizen  should  bear  his 
equal  proportion  of  the  public  burdens.  Tet  the  wealthy  units 
have  no  difficulty  in  throwing  the  weight  of  taxation  upon  the 
poorer  classes,  by  evading  the  payment  of  their  legitimate  taxes. 
A  college  professor  by  my  side,  getting  a  meager  salary  of  $2000 
a  year,  and  having  as  his  only  properly  a  mortgage  of  $10,000, 
oonseientiousfy  pays  his  2}  per  cent.  ((250)  a  year  of  personal 
tax  on  this  mortgage,  receiving  as  interest  only  d)  percent. 
($350),  while  a  neighbor  worth  three  millions  pays  not  one  cent 
of  personal  tax,  although  he  is  owner  of  fiffy  mortgages,  beside 
a  large  amount  of  railroad  stock.  By  afictionof  debtheeseiq[>es 
his  tax.  The  wealthy  units  practiee  this  trick  almost  universally, 
and  the  authorities  are  perfectly  aware  of  it.  Their  wealth  is 
the  power  that  protects  them. 
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II  suits  should  be  oommenoed  against  any  of  these  -wrong" 
doers,  their  money  enables  them  to  tire  out  the  eomplainant  by 
the  use  of  tedhnioal  delays,  by  spiriting  away  witnesses,  and  by 
oormpting  oonrts.  This  is  so  well  understood  that  no  one  who 
has  any  worldly  wisdom  dares  to  enter  the  lists  of  law  against 
any  one  of  these  gigantie  reservoirs  of  capital,  and  they  on  their 
side  understand  this  impunity  and  immunity,  and  improve  it 
diligently.  These  power-units  of  wealth  gather  about  them  a 
clients  of  faithful,  because  well-paid,  dependents,  who  speak, 
write,  and  act  for  them  as  oocasion  demands,  and  who  by  their 
wit  and  effrontery  manage  to  guide  much  of  pnbUo  opinion  in 
behalf  of  their  masters.  Some  of  these  dependents  are  editors 
of  influential  journals,  who  skillfully  make  the  worse  the  better 
reason  and  call  evil  good,  so  that  honest-minded  readers  are 
found  to  be  sympathizing  with  the  unfortunate  capitalist^ 
against  whom  the  wicked  proletariat  says  such  hard  things. 

But  this  state  of  things  cannot  always  continue.  The  sense 
of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large  becomes  deeper 
and  stronger.  They  begin  to  learn  that  their  reform  leaders 
are  bought  up  by  the  money-i>ower,  and  that  the  so-called 
reforms  are  but  tubs  thrown  to  the  whale.  They  see  that  only 
violent  measures  can  relieve  them,  and  a  common  feeling  of 
revenge  unites  them.  Now  comes  the  catastrophe.  At  the 
first  stroke  they  find  themselves  a  power,  and  when  men  first 
discover  their  power  they  are  reckless  how  they  use  it.  They 
carry  destruction  on  every  side.  They  revel  in  slaughter. 
They  waste  property.  They  bum  dwellings.  They  overturn  all 
institutions. .  They  paralyze  trade.  They  annihilate  society. 
The  tyranny  of  the  moneyed  units  has  accomplished  what 
nothing  but  tyranny  can  accomplish — the  united  action  of  a 
heterogeneous  and  naturally  unorganized  i>opulace.  It  has  raised 
a  spirit  of  evil  which  it  cannot  allay.  It  has  unchained  the  tiger 
and  whetted  his  appetite  for  blood.  These  must  not  be  considered 
as  exaggerated  prophecies.  History  shows  that  we  are  sober  in 
our  statements.  The  community  cannot  be  plundered  forever; 
combinations  of  capitalists  and  leg^ators  to  rob  the  poor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  will  eventually  meet  with  countdvcombinations 
which  will  not  confine  themselves  to  robbery.  This  is  human 
nature  as  well  as  history. 

The  present  peril  of  our  country  is  exactly  here.  Thedangerous 
classes  among  us  are  those  who  are  engaged  in  amassing  colossal 
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foitimes—^tihe  giants  who  tread  ordinary  men  under  their  heel, 
and  oare  not  bow  miiQh  the  people  suffer.  They  are  absorbed  with 
iheir  own  greatness,  lifted  by  their  wealth  ont  of  all  sympathy 
with  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  live  as  if  the  world  belonged  to 
them.  The  ories  of  want  and  sorrow  are  unheeded  by  them,  the 
appeals  of  charity  and  beneyolenoe  are  spumed,  the  demand  for 
oodperation  in  works  for  the  public  weal  is  dighted,— while  all 
their  millions  are  poured  into  the  ohannels  of  their  own  selfish- 
ness. In  monarchical  countries,  so  long  as  the  people  can  find  a 
living,  they  will  endure  the  oppression ;  but  in  a  republic  like 
ours  the  time  of  account  will  come  sooner.  Here  the  people  will 
not  wait  until  they  are  ruined.  They  have  some  notions  of  rights, 
and  some  forethought  of  impending  evil,  and  they  will  anticipate 
their  own  crisis  by  making  a  crisLB  for  others.  How  is  this  catas- 
trophe to  be  avoidedt  The  answer  is  simple.  The  dangerous 
classes  must  be  rendered  harmless.  But  how  can  this  be  donet 
Only  by  righteous  laws,  righteously  administered.  Theselawswill 
neither  be  administered  nor  made  until  we  put  men  in  office  who 
will  spurn  bribes  direct  or  indirect.  The  first  thing,  then,  for  the 
safety  of  our  country  is  the  election  of  honest  and  upright  men 
to  office.  We  see  now  in  our  legislative  halls,  gamblers,  drunkards, 
libertines,  eiidgemu  omiM,  who  must  take  brib^  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  licentious  lives.  A  low  set  of  liquor-sellers  make  the 
ordinances  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Politics  are  run  by  rowdies 
and  criminals,  with  whom  decent  men  cannot  associate,  except 
to  be  defiled.  Questions  are  decided  not  on  their  merit,  but  on 
the  money  in  them.  Until  this  system  is  entirely  changed,  and 
honest  men  are  elected  to  office,  we  can  have  no  check  to  the 
dangerous  classes  and  their  schemes.  And  the  system  will  not 
be  changed  until  rum-shop  nominations  are  ignored,  and  honest 
men  vote  for  character  and  not  for  party. 

The  second  thing  for  our  safety  is  the  enactment  of  laws  to 
defend  the  poor  man  against  the  rich  oppressor.  No  man  should 
be  allowed  to  lord  it  over  the  industries  of  the  land ;  no  man  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  sway  over  the  highways  of  the  nation  in  an 
irresponsible  absolutism.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  individual 
wealth  if  we  are  to  be  preserved  as  a  republic.  Then,  corporate 
wealth  should  be  under  strict  supervision  and  its  management 
subject  to  just  governmental  control  Furthermore,  the  wages 
of  the  laborer  should  be  secured  to  him  for  a  year  at  a  time,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  salaried  officer,  to  be  forfeited  only  for  such  mis- 
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conduct  as  the  courts  w<mld  recoc^nizc  Severest  penalties  should 
be  adjndged  for  the  ayoidanoe  of  tax-paying,  and  bribery  should 
be  pnnished  by  permanent  loss  of  oitiaenship  and  ten  years^  im- 
prisonment. 

The  third  thing  for  onr  safety  is  an  execntiye  force,  from 
governor  to  policeman,  who  will  watch  for  the  public  and  see  the 
laws  enforced.  Now  we  have  to  snpport  a  special  private  so- 
ciety to  enforce  any  special  gronp  of  laws,  as,  for  example,  the  Ex- 
cise, Gambling,  and  Treatment  of  Animals  laws.  Withont  these 
societies  there  is  no  effort  to  stop  the  infraction  of  law.  Men  of 
integrity  and  of  jost  pride  in  their  office  and  its  true  fonetioiis 
shonld  be  the  guardians  of  the  law. 

Again  we  insist  that  these  are  sober  words  of  ours,  to  whieh 
it  were  well  a  lethargic  community  should  give  heed.  Cease,  ye 
men  of  pleasure  and  of  business,  cease  from  thinlring  only  of 
yourselves.  Give  thought  to  the  community  in  which  you  dwelL 
Do  your  public  duties.  Discharge  the  solemn  trusts  imposed 
upon  you  by  your  country,  your  conscience,  and  your  God. 

Howard  Cbosbt. 


RACE  EDUCATION. 


QuBSnONS  of  race  famish  the  most  diffionlt  of  aU  the  prob- 
lems with  which  praotical  statesmanship  has  to  deal,  and  the 
people  of  this  oonntry  are  now  confronted  with  three  qaestions 
of  this  kind.  Two  of  them,  ^^  the  Indian  qnestion'' and  ^*  the 
Negro  question, ^  date  from  the  early  annals  of  American  colon- 
ization; while  the  third,  "the  Chinese  question,'  has  only  re- 
eentiy  come  to  x>erplex  onr  politics. 

At  the  end  of  onr  eivil  war,  the  political  statns  of  the  freed- 
men  determined  the  whole  policy  of  Beconstmction;  and  the 
only  three  amendments  added  to  the  Constitution,  in  order  to 
conserve  the  results  of  the  war,  were  amendments  which  had  for 
their  object  to  protect  the  emancipated  slaves  in  their  freedom 
and  citizenship.  These  amendments  put  an  end  to  ^*  the  Slavery 
question"  in  the  United  States,  but  they  made  ''the  Negro 
question"  more  than  ever  a  dominating  issue  in  our  national 
life.  In  the  days  of  chattel  slavery,  the  Negro  was  in  the 
Bepublic,  but  not  of  it.  To-day,  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  onr  civil 
and  political  organism. 

Although  for  the  present  there  is  a  lull  in  the  conflict  of  races 
at  the  South,  it  is  a  lull  which  comes  only  from  the  breathing- 
spells  of  a  great  secular  contention,  and  not  from  any  permanent 
paciiication  founded  on  a  resolution  of  the  race  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  Negro  question  in  its  present  aspects.  So  long  as  the 
existing  mass  of  our  crude  and  uuassinulated  colored  population 
holds  its  present  place  in  the  body  politic,  we  must  expect  that 
civilization  and  political  rights  will  oscillate  between  alternate 
perils — the  peril  that  comes  from  the  white  man  when  he  places 
civilization,  or  sometimes  his  travesty  of  it,  higher  than  the 
Negro's  political  rights,  and  the  peril  tiiat  comes  from  the  black 
man  when  his  i>oliticid  rights  are  placed  by  himself  or  others 
higher  than  civilization.    Arabian  story  tells  of  ships  pulled  to 
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pieoea  bj  the  Lodestone  Mountain,  which  drew  the  naik  <mt  of 
them  as  they  i^proaohedit;  and  certain  it  is  that  the  joints  and 
seams  in  onr  ship  of  state  have  more  than  once  sprang  aleak 
under  the  stress  pnt  npon  them  by  onr  monntain  of  nnintelli- 
gent  and  nnorganized  suffrage — a  monntain,  too,  which  is 
streaked  with  its  white  strata  as  well  as  its  black. 

Meanwhile,  the  fair-minded  people  of  the  conntiy  are  eqnal]^ 
solicitoiis  that  none  of  the  Sonthern  States  shall  be  ^African- 
ised''  after  the  manner  of  Sonth  Carolina  in  the  days  of  her 
humiliation,  and  that  not  a  single  Negro  shall  be  '' terrorized'' 
out  of  his  dvil  or  political  rights,  after  the  manner  of  the  so- 
called  '^Mississippi  plan."  The  trouble  is  to  find  the  terimm  qmid 
which,  avoiding  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  shall  reconciLe  the 
twin  interests  of  civilization  and  of  civil  freedom — interests 
which  were  once  cong^enitaUy  united  in  our  voting  population, 
but  which  have  been  temporarily  rent  in  twain  at  the  South  by 
the  wrench  and  strain  of  a  great  civic  convulsion,  f  oUowed  1^ 
the  wrench  and  strain  of  a  great  civil  enfranchisement  which 
came  too  soon,  because  it  came  too  late. 

The  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Gonstita- 
tion,  in  its  application  to  our  freedmen,  had  the  force  and  effect  of 
an  instantaneous  and  collective  natursJization  act.  The  fifteentii 
amendment  made  this  naturalization  effective  for  voting  purposes. 
Previously  our  naturalization  laws  had  been  made  and  construed 
on  the  assumption  that  only  men  of  European  extraction  could 
qualify  under  them  for  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  No 
distinction  was  made  among  the  white  citizens  or  subjects  of 
European  states,  because  the  people  of  all  those  states  were  held 
to  be  practically  of  the  same  social  tissue.  And  similarity  of 
social  tissue  had  heretofore  been  held  to  be  the  criterion  and 
condition  precedent  of  political  fusion. 

As  nobody  among  us  contemplates  the  fusion  that  spiingB 
from  a  physical  amalgamation  of  the  two  races,  it  remains  to 
consider  the  processes  by  which  the  black  race  may  be  brought 
into  such  intellectual,  rcdigious,  moral,  civil,  and  political  assimi- 
lation with  the  white  race,  that  the  elective  franchise  eonf ared 
on  the  former  may  work  the  least  possible  detriment  to  the 
civilization  of  the  latter.. 

Our  problem  has  some  differentisd  elements  which  distinguish 
it  from  all  former  problems  in  race  education.  The  assimilation 
of  different  races  by  contact  with  each  other  is  nothing  new  in 
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lustoiy.  SometimeB  the  assimilation  has  been  initiated  by  a  pTo- 
^ees  of  sooial  transfnsionf  as  when  Shalmaneser  poured  Israelites 
into  Aasyria,  and  Assyrians  into  Samaria^  for  purposes  of  inters 
nationaL  nnifLeation.  Here  mechanical  mixture  was  made  the 
prelude  and  condition  of  a  gradnal  social  and  religions  assimi- 
lationf  whicih  became  in  the  end  so  complete  that  aU  trace  of  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel  has  been  subsequently  lost.  Orcsda  capta 
femm  vietorem  apU  is  a  school-boy's  commonplace,  bat  by  this 
phrase  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  literary  assimilation 
between  races  of  similar  ethnical  fiber.  The  Northern  barbar- 
ians were  partially  civilized  by  contact  with  Roman  lif  e,  man- 
nerSy  and  institutions.  But  we  may  say  of  these  barbarians, 
as  has  been  said  of  one  among  their  great  leaders  and  organizers, 
that  they  were  barbarian  nuiffis  naUone  qwim  ratkme.  In  the 
elements  of  manly  character,  and  in  the  elements  of  ethical  prac- 
tice and  social  subordination,  they  were  superior  to  the  degen- 
erate and  mongrel  Romans  whom  they  dispossessed  of  place 
and  power.  These  same  pagan  tribes  were  subsequently  brought 
within  the  fold  of  the  Church ;  but  their  conversion  was,  in  its 
initial  stages,  effected  with  the  least  avoidable  change  in  their 
hereditary  ideas  and  national  customs. 

Merivale,  in  his  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  success  of  the  old  Romans  in  assimilating  to 
themselves  the  barbarian  races  of  their  day  was  owing,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  low  moral  standard  of  the  conquerors  them- 
selves, which  brought  them  nearer  to  the  level  of  their  subjects, 
as,  incur  own  times,  ''rough  whalers  and  brutal  pirates  have 
done  more,"  he  thinks, ''  to  Europeanize  the  natives  of  Polynesia 
than  the  missionaries."  This  process  of  i)olitical  and  civil  as- 
similation has  come,  he  adds,  to  be  deemed ''  one  of  the  lost  arts" 
of  viodem  governments ;  and  in  modem  Christendom  he  con- 
oeives  that  there  is  ''no  harder  trial  of  our  faith"  than  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Church  (among  the  Chinese,  for  instance)  "  to  strike 
the  chord  of  sympathy  by  which,  as  we  must  beUeve,  all  nations 
of  the  earth  are  actually  bound  together";  while Balmes,  the 
Roman  Catholic  apologist,  laments  that  the  modem  Church,  in 
the  conduct  of  its  missionary  operations,  '^has  beeii  stricken 
with  a  radical  sterility"  which,  beginning  with  the  Protestants, 
has  extended  to  the  Catholics  themselves, — and  all  because,  as  he 
charges,  of  the  great  schism  created  by  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 

When  the  phenomena  of  all  former  assimilations,  whether  in 
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ligion  or  polity,  are  viewed  in  oonnection  with  the  teaehings 
of  anthropology  and  with  the  history  of  civilization,  it  will  be 
found  that  no  ''art"  has  been  lost  either  by  govenunentB-or 
ehnrohesy  but  that  the  problems  of  modem  assimilatioii  lisve 
been  raised  into  a  plane  infinitely  above  that  in  which  the  Bomon 
Empire  or  the  B<«ian  Church  wrought  its  social  transf onna- 
tions.    The  political  assimilationB  of  the  Roman  Smpire,  in 
their  initial  stages,  were  wrought  by  force.    Policy  ended,  it  is 
true,  what  arms  had  begun ;  but  the  policy  of  despotiG  govern- 
ments is  simple,  because  its  ends  are  neither  many  nor  higii.    In 
like  manner,  the  religious  assimilations  of  the  Boman  Church,  in 
their  initud  stages,  were  wrought  by  insensible  changes,  wMch 
made  the  transition  from  paganism  to  Christianity  as  littie 
abrupt  as  possible.    But  civilized  governments  rule  to-day,  and 
are  ruled,  by  pubho  opinion,  insomuch  that  no  assimilation  of 
ahen  but  confederated  races  can  be  called  complete  until  it  rests 
on  the  basis  of  a  common  intelligence  and  a  common  morality. 
Churohee,  too,  rule  to-day,  and  are  ruled,  not  by  the  thauma- 
turgic  signs  with  which  St.  Boniface  worked  on  the  simple- 
minded  Teutons  when  he  felled  the  sacred  oak  of  Gteismar  |  and 
not  by  compulsory  edicts,  as  when  Bishop  Amandus  pfrocnred 
from  the  Frankish  King  Di^^bert  an  order  commanding  the 
IVieslanderB  to  be  baptized;  but  by  the  simple  moral  force  of 
their  spiiitual  ideas,  and  by  the  self-evidencing  power  of  their 
spiritual  principles.    ^  The  Church  and  serfdom,"  says  Hegel, 
in  his  ^Phdosophy  of  History,'  were  **  the  two  iron  rods''  vrith 
which  paganism  and  barbarism  were  beaten  out  of  the  German 
race;  and  after  arguing  that,  in  the  eausdl  nerus  of  events,  ^it 
was  not  so  much  from  slavery  as  through  shivery''  that  humaziity 
was  monOy  and  mentaDy  emanci|Mted  in  Europe,  he  ventures 
to  add,  with  a  rhetorical  extravagance  which  ra^er  weakens 
than  strengthens  the  truth  of  his  statement,  that  the  medisBval 
eodesiasticism  fought  its  battle  against  the  rude  sensuality  of 
the  barbarians  in  a  temper  "as  wild  and  terreristic  as  that  of 
its  antagonistB."    But  to-day,  because  of  its  own  high  ethical 
wnae,  and  beeause  of  the  high  ethical  piesHure  under  which 
It  works,  the  Church  can  properly  use  only  the  forces  which  are 
gwnane  to  a  moraliaed  state  of  society,  and  these  f oerees  are 

^  »tt  ^0  case  of  a  degraded  and  un^iritnal  race. 

That  « ahominttfeiQii  of  desolation,"  the  modem  dave-tnde, 
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aooomplished  for  the  American  Negroes  the  same  mechanical 
tranafnsion  which  Shalmaneser  accomplished  for  the  Israelites. 
It  broke  their  connections  with  Africa,  with  clan  government, 
and  with  the  religions  institntions  of  f  etichism  and  Devil-worship. 
The  slave-master  trained  them  into  habits  of  industry,  bnt  these 
habits  were  im}K>sed  on  them  from  without  for  tiie  master's 
benefit,  and  not  being  evolved  from  within,  as  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  any  ^'  increasing  purpose  "  in  the  Negro  himself,  they 
marked  a  chaoige  that  was  functional  and  superficisd  rather  than 
structural  and  deep-rooted  in  the  Negro's  ^aracter.  And  the 
change  could  never  become  structural  so  long  as  he  remained  a 
slave.  But  now  that  he  has  been  introduced  into  the  sterner 
competitions  of  free  society,  the  change  must  become  structural 
if  he  is  to  be  other  than  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of 
water.  And  what  is  true  of  the  Negro's  industrialism  is  equally 
true  of  his  religion,  morality,  and  politics — they  must  be 
l>rought  into  structural  affinity  with  the  religion,  morality,  and 
politics  of 'the  white  race  if  the  Negro  is  to  be  other  tiian  a 
ground  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offense  among  his  f eUow- 
dtizens  and  fellow-Christians. 

And  aU  structural  changes  of  this  kind  must  not  only  be  the 
-work  of  ages,  but  they  must  result  from  a  whole  complex  of 
factors  working  in  the  bosom  of  society  toward  the  evolution 
of  a  higher  civilization.  Some  of  these  factors  are  ponderable, 
and  some  of  them  are  imx>ond6rable.  Some  of  them  work  with 
observation;  but  some  of  them,  and  the  best  of  them,  work,  as  the 
Mngdom  of  heaven  comes,  without  observation.  In  its  lower 
stages  every  civilization,  in  common  with  every  civil  x>olity, 
may  be  said  to  plant  its  roots  in  physical  coercion  of  some  kind; 
"but,  with  each  advance  in  rationality  and  morals,  the  necessity 
of  a  resort  to  physical  coercion  recedes  more  and  more  into  the 
l>ackground.  A  self-government  of  freedom  comes  more  and 
more  to  the  front.  To  the  mind  of  the  late  Professor  Joseph 
Henry  every  status  of  civilization  presented  itself  as  a  coerced 
condition,  with  the  poise  of  an  unstable  equilibrium  in  its  con- 
stituent elements,  the  coercive  forces  in  each  case  varying  in 
kind  according  to  the  grade  and  culture  of  a  people.  In  this 
sense  the  educational  training  of  individuals  and  of  separate 
races  may  be  said  to  epitomize  that  of  the  whole  human  family, 
as  seen  not  only  in  the  successive  stages  of  universal  knowledge 
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and  of  moral  ooltarey  but  also  in  the  aaoending  Beries  of  the 
eoerciye  f oroeB  by  which  the  whole  raoe  is  lifted  to  higher  and 
higher  levels  of  soieneey  virtae,  freedom,  and  righteonsneea. 

Bace  education  must,  moreover,  not  only  proceed  from  a  com- 
pilax  of  many  forces,  but  these  forces  must  ran  side  by  side,  tta/b 
is,  must  ran  pari  passu.  They  cannot  spring  per  saUmmy  noiv  in 
this  direction  and  now  in  that^  without  dislocation  or  strain  of  the 
social  and  political  organism.  It  is  the  law  of  every  organism 
that  all  increase  of  function  which  works  to  edification  of  stroet- 
ure  must  result  from  the  cooperative  forces  of  the  i^ole  body 
''fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,"  for  then  only  is  it  that  the  increase  comes  ^  according 
to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part"  'St 
Paul's  conditions  of  normal  growth  in  an  organism  are  the 
same  as  Herbert  Spencer's.  Disjunction  and  schism  in  llie 
members  lead  sometimes  to  conyulsions  and  sometimes  to 
atrophy.  What  the  obligations  of  morality  and  religion^ 
even  as  confessed  by  Christian  men,  are  worth  to  a  x>oop]e 
who  have  no  community  in  the  i>olitical  economy  and  civil 
institutions  of  their  neighbors,  we  may  read  in  the  tragical  fate 
of  Eliot's  ''Praying  Indians," — "those  poor,  despised  sheep 
of  Christ"  (as  Gookin  called  them),  who  none  the  lees  had 
wolves'  heads  put  on  them  by  their  fellow-Christians,  the 
Massachusetts  Puritans.  What  high  industrialism  can  do  for  a 
people  whose  i>olitical  and  intellectual  life  is  congested  in  the 
heads  of  a  mandarin  class  whose  morality  is  low  and  whose 
religion  is  unspiritual,  we  may  see  in  the  stolid,  immobile,  and 
materialistic  civilization  of  China.  What  a  neophyte  Christi- 
anity can  do  for  a  people  whose  political  life,  morality,  and 
general  intelligence  are  left  at  the  low  level  of  paganism,  we 
may  see  in  the  terrible  pagan  reaction  which  followed  the  apos- 
tolic labors  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  Japan.  What  the  Christian 
religion  can  do  for  even  a  cultivated  people,  when,  becoming  an 
end  to  itself,  it  degenerates  into  a  thousand  doctrinal  subtleties 
without  transforming  manners,  morals,  or  laws,  we  may  read 
in  the  bloody  annals  of  Christianity  under  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
What  high  political  rights  can  do  for  a  people  whose  religion, 
morality,  intelligence,  and  industrialism  move  in  a  lower  plane 
than  that  of  their  fellow-citizens,  we  may  witness  in  the  pres^it 
attitude  and  relations  of  the  Negro  raoe  as  recently  enfranchised 
by  constitutional  amendment.  What  abstract  considerations  of 
liumanity  or  religion  are  worth,  even  in  this  nineteenth  centory, 
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to  ai>eople  who  have  neitlier  part  nor  lot  in  the  politioal  eeonomy, 
polity,  or  politics  of  their  neighbors,  we  may  see  in  the  forlorn 
oondition  of  the  Indian  tribes,  whose  destiny  librates  now  as  it 
has  for  centuries  librated  between  the  slow  process  of  asphyxia- 
tion and  the  more  summary  process  of  military  extermination. 
What  political  economy,  even  when  reenf orced  by  abstract 
philanthropy,  by  fondamental  maxims  of  polity,  and  by  ^  gut- 
tering generalities "  abont  ''  life,  liberty,  and  the  parsnit  of 
happiness,"  is  worth  to  a  people  who  intrench  themselyes  in  the 
angle  stronghold  of  *^  cheap  labor,"  without  having  any  other 
mnniments  of  title  in  our  religion,  morals,  and  politics,  we  may 
read  in  the  civil  excommunication  denounced  by  act  of  Congress 
against  the  Chinese  laborers. 

All  histoiy,  it  would  seem,  combines  to  point  the  moral  that 
there  is  a  certain  logical  and  necessary  interdependence  among 
the  industrialism,  the  religion,  the  morality,  the  iateDigence, 
and  the  political  status  of  every  people  at  each  given  stage  of 
their  civilization;  and  if  they  are  abnormally  raised  in  one 
direction,  there  will  be  disturbance  and  effervescence  of  the 
social  elements  in  other  directions,  until  a  new  equilibrium  is 
reached.  And  under  free  institutions  this  new  eqnitibrinmy 
through  whatever  alternations  of  spasm  and  quietude  it  may  be 
reached,  will  not  be  final,  in  the  case  of  a  great  enfranchise- 
ment, until  the  process  of  political  assimilation  has  been  prae- 
tieally  made  complete  by  giving  to  each  citizen  lus  equality  of 
right  and  privilege,  and  by  giving  it  to  him  with  no  kas  advan- 
tage to  his  fellow-citizens  than  to  himself. 

When  Neander  says  that  the  Christian  civilization  had  to  be 
imposed  on  the  Qerman  barbarians  in  one  of  two  ways, — either 
by  working  from  above  downward  under  the  g^dance  of  some 
songle  predominant  power,  or  by  working  from  within  outward 
at  a  multiplicity  of  separate  centers  until,  like  leaven,  it  had  leav- 
ened the  whole  Inmp, — he  does  not  so  much  specify  an  alterna- 
tive method  as  two  very  distinct,  successive,  and  widely  separate 
stages  in  every  civilizing  process.  It  is  not  until  the  dvihsng 
process  begins  to  work  from  within  outward,  at  a  multipilioiiy 
of  points,  that  the  process  has  become  organic  and  structural  in 
any  given  community.  And  we  can  measure  the  civilization  of 
a  people  at  any  given  epoch  by  the  degree  in  which  the  aetion, 
reaction,  and  interaction  of  the  social  elements  have  become 
powerful,  pervasive,  and  rapid.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  that  what  we  call  eivilintion  ''is  a 
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fjamftthing  between  men  no  less  than  »  something  within  theon," 
and  the  ^progressional  foree,"  whieh  liTes  and  works  amon^ 
men,  will  be  determined  by  the  differentiation  and  integration 
of  the  inteDeetnal,  moral,  religions,  and  political  piinoiplea 
iHuoh  have  been  implanted  in  them,  and  which  have  taken 
loot  in  them;  for  it  is  not  nntil  these  principles  ^^take  root 
downward  and  bear  fmit  upward*'  that  they  can  be  regarded  as 
an  organizing  and  stmetoral  part  of  the  social  system.    The 
Bnahmen,  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  teUs  ns,  were  for  a  time  the  ea^per 
pmrahaaars  of  little  glass  bottles,  containing  a  cheap  Qemuui 
4EMent|  not  because  the  loye  of  perfumery  had  become  organie  in 
their  nnosthetic  habits,  but  because  they  had  f  onnd  a  struct 
mallj  sayage  nse  for  little  glass  bottles  by  splintering  them 
into  anrow-beads.     A  Snnday-sehod   teacher  in  one  of  the 
edored  Baptist  chnrohes  of  Washington  waa  found,  a  few  yean 
ago,  to  be  nsing  the  Boman  Catholic  catechism  in  ber  dasnoOp 
4md  this  becanse  her  mental  and  religions  development  had 
not  been  bronght  into  coxrespondence  with  polemical  theology. 
"The  root  of  the  matter  determines  the  quality  of  the  fmit.    So 
troe  is  ity  as  the  Teacher  of  Cbililee  said,  that  new  doth  cannot 
be  pataiied  into  an  old  garment  without  making  the  rent  worse, 
and  new  wine  cannot  be  put  into  old  wine-skinB  without  burst- 
ing the  skins.    And  it  is  not  the  rending  of  the  old  garment 
that  does  the  damage,  but  the  waste  of  new  doth;  not  the  break- 
ing of  the  old  skins,  but  the  loss  of  new  wine.    There  must  be  a 
ohange  of  the  whole  WeUansehauung  with  every  radical  change 
whidi  translates  a  people  from  heathenism  to  genuine  Ghria- 
liani^,  from  superstition  to  sdence,  from  government  by  force 
to  government  by  opinion. 

Iff  as  Hume  has  said,  mingling  epigram  with  political 
philosophy,  '4t  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  piece  of  woolen 
doth  shall  be  wrought  to  perfection  in  a  country  where  ethics 
are  neglected  and  astronomy  is  imknown,''  much  more  unreason- 
able is  it  to  expect  that  political  rights  can  be  used  by  a  race 
without  detriment  to  themsdves  and  to  the  commonwealth  if 
thefar  xntdlectoal  state  is  low  and  their  moral  sense  undevdoped. 
Not  ontil  the  Negro  raoe  has  been  '^evded  up"  to  the  average 
of  the  white  race  in  all  directions  will  Negro  suffrage  be  other 
than  more  or  less  of  a  solecism  in  our  pditics. 

For  the  complex  purposes  of  our  political  problem  the 
training  of  the  common  schod.  will  not  suffice.  O^ur  common 
idiool  q^stem,  top-heavy  with  multiplied  stodies  which  look  to 
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Tnental  ''eram"  rather  than  the  oomponnd  diBGiplme  of  head, 
lieait^  and  haads,  is  but  ill-adjusted  to  the  real  wants  of  even 
-the  white  raoe.  ^'  As  for  the  dream,"  said  Hugh  Miller,  ''that 
there  is  to  be  some  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  general  plat- 
form of  the  race  achieved  by  means  of  edacationy  it  is  simply 
ilie  hallncmation  of  the  age — the  world's  present  alohemioi^ 
expedient  for  converting  farthings  into  guineas,  sheerly  by 
dint  of  scrubbing."  Not  but  that  education  is  good,  he  adds — 
not  but  that  general  education  is  indispensable,  I  will  add — so 
far  as  it  "develox>s  faculty;"  but  as  there  are  only  certain  limits 
'within  which  the  whole  race  improves,  so  there  must  be  particu- 
lar limits  within  which  alone  particular  races  can  be  expected  to 
p[rofit  by  such  education  as  is  open  to  them.  Hence  the  need 
not  only  of  thrusting  education,  and  the  right  kind  of  education, 
upon  our  colored  fellow-citizens,  but  also  of  waiting  long  till 
intellectual  forces  become  ''  progressional"  among  them. 

Nor  will  the  training  of  the  Church,  if  added  to  that  of  the 
common  school,  be  entirely  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  our  politi- 
cal situation.  Everybody  agrees  that  inteUectual  culture  is  a 
poor  boon  without  morality;  and  for  morality,  both  public  and 
private,  the  Christian  teacher  finds  a  basis  in  the  Christian 
ethics.  If  it  be  true,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  that  '^  conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life,"  we  can  easily  see  that  the  teacher  who 
works  for  conduct  works  for  more  than  the  teacher  who  works 
^or  intelligence  alone ;  but  the  mere  inculcation  of  ethics  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  practice  of  virtue.  Ethical  doctrines,  to  be 
operative  in  society,  must  be  translated  into  social  spirit 
and  social  Hf e.  The  old  Hebrew  prophet  saw  as  clearly  as  we 
do  that  the  moral  transformation  of  a  people  is  a  process  as  slow 
as  the  physical  transmutation  of  typical  marks  in  species  and 
races.  ''  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  t "  exclaims  Jeremiah, 
**  or  the  leopard  his  spots  t  Then  may  ye  also  do  good  who  are 
accustomed  to  do  eviL"  Hence  the  duty  of  plying  the  colored 
race  with  the  ethical  disciplines  of  practical  Hfe,  and  of  waiting 
long  for  their  fruitage  in  customary  moral  law  and  social  order. 

To  public  intelligence  and  public  morality,  even  supposing 
them  to  have  become  organic  in  the  colored  race,  there  must  be 
added  for  our  political  purposes  the  civic  sense  that  comes  from 
the  quickening  touch  and  fostering  matrix  of  free  institutions. 
But  this  civic  sense  cannot  be  "added" — it  must  grow,  and 
must  grow  from  a  humus  oi  intelligence  and  virtue,  deep  enough 
and  rich  enough  to  sustain  and  nurture  it.    It  was  not  in  a 
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f  oromg-boiiBe,  bnt  in  the  arena  of  long  and  wearisome  coniliety 
that  our  ancestors  learned  how  to  get  and  how  to  keep  the  civil 
liberty  which,  "  broadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent^'' 
has  become  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  British  race.  This  eivil 
and  political  liberty  rests  on  civil  and  political  habits,  and  on 
inherited  poUtical  traditions  which  have  become  institutional 
among  ns.  And  it  is  .only  in  so  far  as  civil  liberties  and  politieal 
franchises  become  institutional  in  a  people  that  they  work  with 
steadiness,  beneficence,  and  harmony. 

But  here,  happily,  our  political  extremity  is  in  some  good 
measure  our  political  opportunity.  For  nothing  is  so  educa- 
tional as  a  political  institution  which,  at  the  cost  of  preventable 
mischief,  requires  public  iatelligence,  which  with  public  intelli- 
gence requires  public  morality,  and  which  with  public  inteUigence 
and  morality  requires  the  genesis  of  i>olitical  habits  of  thougiht 
and  action;  only  we  must  not  expect  these  habits  to  become 
organic  in  an  uninstitutional  race  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions. Political  institutions,  worked  by  universal  suffrage  and 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  pubHo  opinion,  are  the  very  in- 
carnations of  political  propagandism,  and  as  such  become  the 
most  XK)tent  of  educational  forces  in  the  figure  of  eiyil  society. 
They  are  the  digestive  organs  of  the  state,  capable  of  being  over- 
taxed, but  endowed  also  with  wonderful  powers  of  assimilation. 
Hence  the  preeminent  place  assigned  to  them  by  M.  Guisot,  in 
his  history  of  European  Civilization,  and  by  Dr.  Lieber  in  hiB 
treatise  on  "  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Govemment.''  It  is  because 
the  educational  power  of  institutions  was  seen  to  be  so  great  that 
Moses  surrounded  the  Jews,  from  the  day  of  their  birth  to  the 
day  of  their  .death,  with  rites,  ceremonies,  rules,  regulations,  and 
statutes  which  made  the  whole  life  of  a  Jew  one  continuous  smes 
of  **  object-lessons  "  in  personal  cleanliness,  in  sanitary  pmdenoe, 
iQ  private  morality,  in  public  ethics,  in  national  sentiment^  and 
monotheistic  religion.  Indeed,  the  principles  of  race  education 
from  slavery  to  self-government,  and  from  barbarism  to  dviliaa- 
tion,  have  been  summarized  and  recapitulated  in  the  history  of 
this  most  remarkable  people,  as  in  no  other  nation,  and  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  in  their  history  than  the  power  of  peculiar 
institutions  to  mold  and  x>crpetuate  a  peculiar  national  sense. 

I  have  confined  this  discussion  to  the  race  education  of  the 
Negro,  because  as  yet  the  race  education  of  the  Indian  has  not 
been  seriously  undertaken  among  us,  while  that  of  the  Chinese 
has  been  put  in  abeyance.     ''The  Indian  question'' makes  a 
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oompttrtttnrely  feeble  impression  on  tlie  mind  of  the  nation  at 
large,  beoanse  the  Indian  has  not  been  folly  implicated  in  our 
labor  system,  in  onr  polity,  or  in  onr  politics.  And  when  we 
remember  that  *^the  principal  end"  of  British  colonization  in 
America,  as  declared  in  the  charters  and  letters-patent  granted 
to  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  was  ''the  oonyersion  and 
redaction''  of  the  Indians  ^'nnto  the  tme  worship  of  God  and  tlie 
Christian  religion,''  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  a 
great  mistake  somewhere — in  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  charters, 
in  onr  Ghristianiiy,  or  in  onr  Indian  policies.  The  first  step 
toward  the  race  education  of  the  Indians  will  not  be  takcD,  as 
I  oonceiTC,  until  all  the  Indians,  in  common  with  those  already 
enrolled  as  United  States  citizens,  shall  be  made  the  responsible 
subjects  of  civil  goyemment,  instead  of  being  "  coiraled,"  as 
some  of  them  are,  in  Qovemment  reservations,  to  be  there  al- 
ternately gospeled  by  the  missionary,  and  beguiled  by  the 
Indian  agent;  or,  instead  of  being  allowed,  as  some  of  them  are, 
to  run  wild  in  their  native  hunting-grounds  and  mountain  fiist- 
nesses,  to  be  there  baited  by  the  casual  rifle  of  tlie  frontiersman, 
when  they  are  not  hunted  to  death  in  the  more  systematic  foray 
of  an  ''  Indian  campaign."  The  education  of  a  few  Indians  at 
Hampton  and  Carlisle,  while  this  system  lasts,  will  be  a  waste 
of  new  doth  and  new  wine.  Old  Shalmaneser  could  better 
teach  what  are  the  first  principles  of  race  education,  for  he  first 
brought  a  recalcitrant  people  under  government,  and  then  mixed 
thCTa.  with  enough  of  Assyrianism  to  leave  an  indelible  stain  in 
their  social  tissue.  On  Indian  education,  as  also  on  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  Government  to  suppress  war-dances  in  the  resi- 
dentiary tribes,  it  is  impossible  to  dte  with  too  much  praise 
some  practical  suggestions  made  by  Secretary  Teller  a  f^ 
months  ago. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  race  education  of  the 
Chinese  when  the  Chinaman  shall  again  be  freely  allowed  to 
come  among  us;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  time  enough  to  let  him 
test  our  national  hospitality,  and  the  extent  of  our  ftdth  in  the 
*^  Bight  of  Expatriation,^  when  we  shall  have  learned  how  to 
manage  our  other  race  problems,  without  doing  despite  to  civil- 
isation or  political  rights,  and  without  falling  as  far  below  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  as  the  innocence  of  the  dove. 

James  C.  Wklung, 


THE  WATER-SUPPLY  OF  CITIES. 


A  oopious  and  constent  sapply  of  ptire  water  is  a  source  of 
oomf ort,  luxmy,  safety  and  heaLth;  and  has  become  a  necessity 
of  modem  civilization.  The  most  refined  and  ccdtivated  nations 
liave  always  lieen  lai^  consumers  of  water.  With  the  Orientals 
cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness.  Mahomet  directed  a  disciple 
to  commemorate  his  mother  by  digging  a  well,  and  Jacob's  well 
is  one  of  the  oldest  relics  of  antiquity.  The  baths  of  Diocletian 
and  the  aqnedncts  of  Rome,  with  tbe  reservoirs  of  Jerusalem  and 
Damascns,  are  colossal  triumphs  of  engineering.  Tet^  despite 
the  magnitude  of  the  water-works  of  the  Orientals,  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  and  their  lavish  snpjdy  for  public  uses  and  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  the  ancients  seem  to  have  had  no  conception  of  the 
modem  use  of  water  as  a  sanitary  necessity  to  the  community  at 
large.  Furthermore,  many  modem  applications  of  water,  as  for 
fire  service,  sprinkling  streets  and  lawns,  flushing  sewers,  and  to 
supply  manufactories,  laundries,  hotels,  elevators,  steam-engines 
and  railroads,  were  wholly  unknown  to  theuL  The  great  caties 
of  the  past  were  supplied  from  huge  rock-hewn  cisterns  for  re- 
ceiving and  storing  rain,  or  by  aqueducts  which  often  extended 
for  miles,  spanning  valleys  and  rivers,  and  conveying  a  daily  sup- 
supply  for  each  inhabitant  often  three  or  four  times  greater  than 
we  can  now  provide.  With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
owing  largely  to  the  immoral  practices  connected  with  public 
bathing,  the  latter  habit  was  discouraged  by  religious  teachers 
and  fell  into  disuse,  so  that  personal  cleanliness  became  excep- 
tional, and  the  filthy  habits  of  the  masses  undoubtedly  promoted 
the  spread  of  the  plague  and  other  great  medisval  epidemics. 

Dublin  was  one  of  the  first  modem  cities  to  introduce  a  public 
water-supply.  This  occurred  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  in 
most  cities  of  the  European  continent  the  supply  was  xxrovided 
by  street  carriers.    A  curious  regulation  provided  that  the  pipes 
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ocmnecting  with  indmdnal  direUings  ahonld  not  exceed  the  sice 
of  a  gooee-qmlly  which  indicates  the  value  jrat  npon  ihe  water. 
London  did  not  have  a  public  sapplj  until  some  four  hundred 
years  later,  and  then  through  the  munificence  and  public  spirit  of 
some  lord  mayor  or  sheriff  anxious  to  distinguish  his  term  of 
office  by  conferring  so  great  a  boon  upon  his  constituents.  In 
1582  a  Dutch  engineer  erected  a  water-wheel  at  London  Bridge, 
the  first  pumping  machinery  used  in  England.  The  earliest  ef- 
forts to  supply  Paris  with  water  were  under  the  patronage  of  re- 
ligious bodies,  the  oldest  aqueduct  having  belonged  to  the  Abb^ 
of  St.  Laurent.  Paris  depended  upon  the  Seine  and  small  aque- 
ducts until  within  a  few  years. 

An  English  chronicler  quaintly  describes  the  ^^  contempt^ 
soom,  derision,  yea,  and  desperate  despight "  which  the  early  pro- 
jectors of  water-works  in  London  met  with  from  *^  accursed  and 
malevolent "  persons.  Afterward,  when  numerous  water  compa- 
nies had  been  chartered  as  purely  commercial  enterprises,  the 
rivalry  bred  by  competition  was  carried  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
The  different  companies  finally  consolidated,  and  the  interests  of 
consumers  were  sacrificed  to  monopoly.  The  supply  was  inter- 
mittent, flowing  only  a  few  hours  each  day  or  even  week ;  stor- 
age-tanks were  necessary  in  every  house;  very  large  mains  were 
needed  to  convey  the  supply  within  a  brief  period,  and  duplicate 
mains  were  required  for  fire  pu]!]poses;  the  domestic  cisterns 
were  exposed  to  contamination,  and  their  contents  became  stale 
and  warm ;  while,  worst  of  all,  the  original  source  of  supply  was 
polluted  with  sewage  and  factory  refuse.  Parliament  finally  in- 
terfered, and  decided  that  the  principle  of  competition  was  not 
applicable  to  water  companies.  The  cholera  epidemic  of  1848-49 
caused  such  a  jMrnic  that  the  companies  were  forced  to  take  their 
supply  from  more  distant  points.  Numerous  royal  commissions 
have  since  pointed  out  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  Lon- 
don water.  In  1871  a  bill  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  tiie 
water  companies  by  the  Government  was  introduced,  but  f^iiled 
to  pass.  At  present  the  evils  of  the  system  are  becoming  faitol- 
erable.  Large  masses  of  population  are  dependent  upon  shallow 
wells  in  sewage-soaked  soil  Dr.  Frankland,  the  eminent  chem- 
ist, reports  that  the  largest  volume  of  water  conveyed  to  the  city 
is  seriously  polluted  with  sewage,  while  the  water  examiner  for 
London  states  that  the  storage-cisterns  are  fertile  sources  of 
impurity.    At  a  jmblic  meeting  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  about  two 
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years  smoei  Cardinal  Manning,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  other 
speakers  insisted  that  the  authorities  mnst  take  some  aetion  in 
the  matter  to  protect  both  morals  and  healtL 

The  amount  of  water  required  for  a  eommnnity  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  popnlation.  Where  bathing  is  hab- 
itual, the  snpplj  must  be  oopions.  So,  too,  in  a  mannfacturing 
city,  it  will  not  do  to  restrict  consumption ;  a  single  paper-mill, 
brewezy,  or  gelatine  works  may  consume  more  than  a  thousand 
individuals.  An  abundant  supply  is  also  needed  for  boilers, 
elevators,  public  fountains,  to  extinguish  fires,  and  to  wash  the 
stareets,  while  the  whole  amount  is  finally  used  to  flush  the  sewers 
— an  important  sanitary  service.  The  amount  of  water  usually 
required  to  meet  all  domestic  demands  is  estimated  from  ten  to 
forty  gallons  per  head.  The  temptation  to  waste,  however,  is  so 
great,  that  two  and  three  times  this  amount  per  day  is  often 
drawn.  In  London,  exact  measurements  show  that  working- 
men's  families  consume  four  and  a  half  gallons  per  head  if 
taken  from  street-hydrants,  but  from  five  to  fifteen  gallons  if 
from  separate  taps  in  each  house.  In  lai^  houses  the  consump- 
tion often  reaches  seventy  gallons  per  head.  Thirty  gallons  per 
head  is  considered  a  liberal  allowance  for  ordinary  sewered 
towns  with  average  manufacturing  interests.  The  domestic 
consumption  is  largest  on  wash-days.  In  hot  weather  it  in- 
creases twenty  per  cent. ;  but  in  time  of  frost  the  excess,  chiefly 
from  waste,  is  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  New  York  con- 
sumes ninety-five  gallons  daily  per  head  of  population ;  Liver- 
]x>ol,  sixty ;  London,  thirty ;  Paris,  thirty-eight ;  Dublin,  sixty  \ 
Glae^w,  fifty-two ;  Manchester  and  Birminghain,  each  twenty. 

In  calculating  t^e  amount  of  water  to  be  provided,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  future  as  well  as  present  needs.  Pirovision 
should  also  be  made,  in  case  of  emergency,  for  an  amount 
greatiy  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  consumption.  At  the  great 
Boston  fire  of  1872,  when  the  daily  consumption  averaged 
twelve  and  a  half  million  gallons,  tiie  fire  department  used 
eighteen  and  a  half  million  gallons,  mainly  during  the  first 
eighteen  hours  of  the  fire.  Where  the  daily  consumption  ex- 
ceeds five  million  gallons,  duplicate  pumping  apparatus  are 
considered  necessary  to  meet  the  chance  of  a  break-down.  If 
the  consumption  is  less,  a  reservoir  capable  of  storing  a  week's 
supply  will  sdfice.  Next  to  the  question  of  quantity  comes  that 
of  quality.    A  potable  water  should  be  coloiless  and  dear.    It 
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Bhonld  be  soffc  and  have  little  mineral  matter  in  solation,  while  it 
ahonld  be  absolntely  free  from  organic  oontamination.  Moat 
persona  will  reject  pure  water  which  happens  to  be  torbidi  in 
favor  of  sparkling,  colorless  water,  drawn  from  a  poUnted 
spring,  provided  it  has  no  peculiar  taste  or  odor ;  yet^  in  locali- 
ties where  dear  waters  are  hard  and  nnfit  to  dr^ok,  tnrbidify 
becomes  a  recommendation. 

Pore  water,  to  jndge  from  the  statements  of  chemists,  physi- 
dans,  and  aftnifannftna,  is  a  rarity  in  most  localities.  In  roral  dis^ 
tricts,  as  a  glance  from  any  railroad  car  window  will  prove,  the 
uniform  nearness  of  wells,  dstems,  stables,  pig-x>ens,  cess-pools, 
in  the  nsaally  porons  soil,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  contamination 
of  the  water-supply.  An  English  analytical  chemist  of  large 
experience  says  that  scarcely  a  single  sample  of  water  brought 
to  him  from  farms,  country-seats,  and  private  houses  in  the 
country,  had  proved  to  be  pure.  The  SixthBeportof  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commission  states  that  twelve  millions  of  people 
depend  upon  shallow  wells  ^^  almost  always  horribly  polluted.'' 
Mr.  James  C.  Bayles's  clever  parody  upon  ^'The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket^  should  be  in  every  collection  of  household  x>oetry ;  it 
shows  that  in  too  many  cases  the  ordinary  domestic  sopply,  in- 
stead of  being  the  sparkling  and  refreshing  water  of  the  poetfs 
fancy,  is  really  more  akin  to  Macbeth's  witches^  hell-brath. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  if  a  child  or  servant  fidls 
ill  in  the  country,  the  water  rarely  comes  under  suspicion;  but,  if 
cattle  are  affected  and  die,  it  is  at  once  examined.  People  wiU 
freely  use  water  which  has  to  be  filtered  of  visible  and  even 
living  impurities.  Bad  drinking-water  is  an  ever-present  peril 
to  rural  residents,  and  an  ever-recurring  one  to  their  occasional 
visitors.  Hence,  diseases  due  to  polluted  water  prevail  as 
largely  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and  are  often  imported 
from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Nevertheless,  for  many  communities,  wells,  if  properly  located 
and  guarded  against  contamination,  may  prove  the  best  avaibible 
source.  When  houses  are  more  numerous  than  two  to  the  acre, 
dependence  must  be  placed  on  driven  wells,  which  may  supply  a 
whole  community,  if  judiciously  placed.  The  x>ermanent  yield 
of  any  well  depends  upon  the  local  geological  formation,  and 
such  an  expensive  work  as  sinking  one  should  never  be  under- 
taken without  competent  professional  advice.  A  slight  intelli- 
gent examination  will  often  determine  whether  the  proposed 
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Bonroe  of  supply  is  inexhaiistible  or  temporary  and  intermitteiit^ 
Diiven  welk  of  iron  tnbing  are  well  adapted  for  loealitieB  wlieire 
the  soil  is  free  from  stone.  They  have  been  much  nsed  in, 
military  ezpeditLons  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be 
sunk,  bnt  t^ey  need  to  be  protected  from  contamination. 

Artesian  wells  are  often  nsed  to  supply  small  towns  or  estab- 
ments  consnming  large  quantities  of  water,  as  breweries,  hotels^ 
laundries,  mineral  water  manufactories,  etc  Their  yield  is  some- 
times lai^  and,  as  the  temperature  of  the  supply  is  low,  a  great 
saving  may  be  made  in  the  outlay  for  ice.  In  London,  where 
these  wells  penetrate  the  chalk-beds,  a  yield  of  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  and  a  half  million  gallons  per  day  has  been  obtained. 
Wells  of  like  capacity  exist  in  Liverpool,  Paris,  and  other  citieB. 
There  are  eighteen  hundred  in  New- York  city,  with  an  estimated 
daily  product  of  twenty  million  gallons,  which  saves  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  day  to  their  owners.  In  Boston  nine-tenths  of 
the  large  factories  are  supplied  from  similar  sources.  Asnxni% 
the  places  supplied  from  wells  may  be  named  Memphis,  Coving*- 
ton,  Ey.,  KauRas  City,  Mo.,  Dayton,  O.,  Long  Island  City,  Gkur- 
den  City,  and  Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn. 

Artesian  wells  are  costly  to  bore,  and  often  fail  to  yield  good 
water,  while  their  supply  is  not  always  permanent.  The  fomoos 
GreneUe  well  in  Paris,  one  of  the  deepest  on  record,  at  first  yielded 
eight  hundred  thousand  gallons  daily,  and  afterward  declined 
to  two  hundred  thousand.  Again,  the  water  from  deep  wells  is 
generally  strongly  charged  with  lime  or  more  objectionable  min- 
erals, which  renders  it  unfit  for  domestic  use.  It  is  too  hard  for 
laundry  purposes  without  boiling,  and  it  causes  incrustation  in 
boilers,  and  is  often  unwholesome.  A  late  examination  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health,  of  fifty  samples  of  water  from  such 
wells,  showed  a  large  proportion  of  mineral  and  organic  matter. 

The  effect  of  water-pollution  upon  health  has  been  repeatedly 
published.  Goitre  is  caused  by  drinking  water  impregnated 
with  animal  matter,  and  disappears  when  pure  water  is  sub- 
stituted. In  Great  Britain  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  epidem- 
ics of  enteric  fever  were  traced  in  four  years  to  impure  air 
or  water — ^usually  both,  and  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  deaths  occurred  in  a  single  year  from  these  causes. 
In  the  historic  outbreak  at  Over  Darwen  two  thousand  cases 
of  sickness  and  a  hundred  deaths  resulted  from  a  polluted  water- 
supply.    A  simple  test  for  pure  water,  such  as  might  be  used  by 
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ordinary  householders,  is  very  desirable ;  but  none  exists,  and  it 
requires  mneh  skill  to  prove  that  water  is  absolutely  pure. 
Chemical  tests  are  uncertain.  The  taste  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  the  most  palatable  water  is  often  the  most  impure,  jja 
India,  examination  of  some  of  the  wells  used  by  the  pilgrims 
showed  that  the  so-called  holy  water  consisted  of  almost  pure 
sewage.  The  frequent  outbreaks  of  cholera  among  these  visitors 
is  therefore  explained.  So  difficult  l^as  it  become  to  obtain  pure 
water  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  the  eminent  English 
physician.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
"  Times,"  warns  travelers  never  to  touch  a  drop  in  any  place,  or 
under  any  circumstances,  unless  it  can  be  boiled  before  using. 

Fresh- water  ponds  and  lakes  are  perhaps  the  best  source  of 
public  supply.  They  are  less  apt  to  become  turbid,  matter  in 
suspension  being  deposited  as  sediment,  while  organic  matter 
in  solution  is  purified  by  the  oxidation  of  the  air.  They  are  also 
less  likely  to  be  selected  as  sites  for  manufactories  or  towns,  and 
hence  are  less  exposed  to  pollution  by  the  waste  products  of  iur 
dustry  or  sewage.  Shallow  ponds  are  not  desirable,  or  those  whose 
margins  are  liable  to  be  exposed  in  seasons  of  drought,  Ponds 
are  so  numerous  as  to  afford  an  almost  unlimited  supply.  In 
Massachusetts  alone  their  area  is  estimated  at  ninety-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres. 

The  banks  of  rivers  from  time  immemorial  have  been  the  sites 
of  towns,  whose  inhabitants  have  naturally  used  the  streams  as 
sewers,  while  their  water  privileges  have  invited  manufactures, 
whose  waste  products  have  been  added  to  the  first  source  of  con- 
tamination. Some  of  these  waste  substances  are  harmless  to 
health,  but  many  are  unwholesome.  A  great  deal  has  been  done 
in  the  direction  of  rendering  them  innocuous,  but  it  is  almoet 
impossible  to  do  this  completely.  In  England  the  consequent 
pollution  of  water-courses  has  excited  public  alarm,  and  led  to 
stringent  legislation.  Owing  to  the  greater  size  of  American 
rivers,  this  evil  has  not  become  so  formidable  here }  yet,  in  the 
case  of  the  Merrimac,  the  Passaic,  and  the  Ohio,  not  to  name 
others,  it  is  attracting  serious  attention.  There  is  a  prevailing 
impression  that  large  flowing  streams  are  self-purifying,  and 
chemical  tests  have  apparentiy  confirmed  this  belief,  from  their 
failure  to  show  serious  contamination  in  streams  at  a  distance 
of  some  miles  below  a  point  where  sewage  or  other  products 
were  discharged  into  them.  This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  view. 
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Even  though  by  oxidatioii,  deposition,  and  dilntion,  the  potency 
of  m&ny  impmities  may  seem  to  be  greatly  lessened,  yet  this  may 
be  only  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  chemical  tests.  In  view  of 
the  extraordinary  vitality  of  disease-germs  of  all  kLnds,  and  the 
effect  of  impnre  water  in  promoting  typhoid  and  other  zymotic 
diseases,  the  condosion  of  the  best  sanitary  authorities  seems 
rational,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use,  for  domestic  purposes,  water 
known  to  be  seriously  polluted. 

A  further  objection  to  rivers  is  that  they  become  turbid 
during  freshets,  and  receive  impurities  from  various  sources,  as 
dissolved  vegetable  matter,  eroded  and  decomposed  rock,  the 
drainage  from  marshes  or  peat-beds,  etc,  according  to  the  geo- 
logical formation  of  the  locality.  Their  high  temperature  in 
summer  is  another  objection,  especially  where  ice  is  not  abundant 
or  cheap.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  consideration  in  Europe, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  and  a  uniform  temperature  is  con- 
sidered very  desirable.  Furthermore,  rivers  usually  follow  tiie 
lowest  level,  and  hence  there  is  difficulty  in  raising  water  high 
enough  to  supply  dwellings  without  power.  Where  there  is  a 
fall,  pressure  may  be  produced  by  water-wheels,  in  connection  with 
a  surface  reservoir,  as  in  the  Cochituate  water*works,  or  steam 
pumps  may  be  used,  though  they  are  costly  in  operation.  A  weir 
or  dam  is  sometimes  built  across  a  river-bed,  to  allow  impurities 
to  settle  before  the  water  enters  the  mains. 

As  a  security  against  fire,  a  public  water-supply  is  a  wise 
investment.  The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States,  in  1882, 
amounted  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  A  hotel,  theater, 
church,  or  other  large  building  is  burned  every  day.  The  great 
conflagrations  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Portland,  and  Boston 
marked  epochs  in  our  history.  Every  little  while  a  whole 
village  is  swept  away  for  lack  of  some  provision  against  fire. 
The  consequent  loss  falls  on  the  whole  conmiunity  through  the 
fire  insurance  companies,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to  reduce 
it  to  a  minimimi.  Private  apparatus  usually  fails  in  the  time  of 
need,  and  a  public  supply  is  the  only  safe  reliance.  The  fire 
protection  side  of  the  water-supply  question  has  a  vital  interest 
to  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities,  in  view  of  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  huge  flats  and  office-buildings  filled  with  combustible 
material  and  only  fire-proof  in  name,  whose  lofty  elevator  shafts 
and  stairways  are  but  flues  to  spread  flames  instantaneously 
from  cellar  to  roof,  and  whose  height,  while  inviting  draughte 
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€i  wind  from  eveiy  direction,  renders  of  no  avail  the  best 
pumping  apparatus. 

The  experience  of  New  York  in  securing  an  abundant  public 
water-supply,  is  typical  of  that  of  other  cities.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  wells  and  dstems  were  depended  on,- 
and  their  product  was  vended  through  the  streets.  The  Manhat- 
tan Company  was  then  chartered,  and  built  a  reservoir  in  Cham- 
bers street,  from  which  wooden  pipes  conveyed  the  water.  This 
arrangement  was  displaced  by  the  Croton  aqueduct  in  1842.  The 
population  was  then  three  hundred  thousand,  and  the  capadly 
of  the  aqueduct  sixty  million  gallons  daily.  It  was  expected  to 
meet  the  city's  needs  up  to  the  year  1900,  but  its  designers  did 
not  anticipate  the  rapid  growth  of  population,  or  the  increased 
consumption  due  to  improved  plumbing  and  the  development 
of  industrial  enterprise.  Instead  of  the  single  sink  and  hydrant^ 
which  then  sufftced  most  householders,  hot  and  cold  baths, 
basins,  and  water-closets  are  now  found  everywhere.  Many 
tenement-houses  are  better  provided  with  water  than  the  best 
dwellings  of  forty  years  ago,  while  the  most  lavish  supply  is 
needed  to  meet  the  luxurious  habits  of  our  wealthy  citizens. 
In  less  than  twenty-five  years  the  city's  consumption  doubled, 
and  an  additional  reservoir  had  to  be  built  For  nearly  ten 
years  it  has  been  necessary  to  force  the  aqueduct,  at  great 
hazard,  to  carry  thirty-five  million  gallons  in  excess  of  its 
intended  capacity.  At  present  it  is  always  full,  and  in  great 
danger,  under  the  existing  pressure,  of  leakage  and  mishap. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  high  service  works  at  Hi^  Bridge  and 
Ninety-seventh  street,  nothing  has  been  done  to  obtain  an  added 
supply,  and  the  expenditure  has  been  solely  for  maintenance. 
The  most  startling  fact  in  this  history  is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
ninety-five  million  gallons  brought  to  the  city  is  not  used,  but 
wasted.  Furthermore,  for  long  periods  the  supply  in  the  Croton 
YaUey  has  been  so  abundant  that  five  hundred  million  gallons 
per  day  has  been  running  to  waste  over  the  dam.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  possible  to  use  only  one-sixth  of  the  supply  which 
woidd  be  available  if  there  were  sufftcient  storage  and  aqueduct 
capacity  to  retain  and  convey  it  Niagara  itself  would  not  con- 
tribute a  drop  more  water  than  is  now  distributed  by  the  present 
aqueduct  It  is  almost  impossible,  during  a  large  part  of  each 
day,  to  draw  water  on  the  upper  floors  of  most  houses  not 
provided  with  tanks,  and  hence  there  is  no  supply  to  flush 
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pkunbing  fiztnros  and  prevent  foul  odors.  Theee  annoyaaeeB 
and  evilfl  nrast  oontinne  with  the  inevitable  decrease  in  presBare 
from  the  ca\if%  growth,  nntil  a  new  aqueduet  can  be  built.  The 
remedieB  for  the  searoity  of  water  are,  first,  to  boild  a  new 
aquednot;  and  seoond,  to  cheek  the  present  waste  by  methods 
employed  in  other  cities  where  the  same  eyil  is  complained  ot^ 
and^whidh  have  already  been  tested  here. 

The  chief  aonroes  of  water- waste  are  well  stated  by  the  Wa- 
ter Register  of  Boston  to  be  the  use  of  so-called  self-acting  cloe- 
ets;  nrinals  which  are  oonstmcted  for  a  continual  ran  of  water ; 
the  use  of  hand-hoae  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation ;  bad  plumb- 
ing materials  and  bad  plumbing-work;  and  the  steady  run  of 
water  which  is  permitted  in  winter  time  to  prevent  freezing, 
dose  competition  among  manufacturers  of  plumbing  material 
has  caused  great  deterioration  in  its  quality.    The  market  is 
flooded  with  inferior  water-fixtures,  which  from  their  cheiq^ness 
are  largely  used,  while  their  inefficiency  and  wastefulness  is  in- 
creased by  bad  workmanship.    Being  hidden  from  view,  an  im- 
perfect joint,  a  leaky  valve  or  faucet,  may  escape  notice  perhaps 
f (HT  months;  and  prove  a  source  of  constant  waste.    In  Boston  a 
single  defective  Hopper  closet,  such  as  is  everywhere  used  by  do- 
mestics, was  found  to  have  wasted  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety<five  gallons,  and  by  changing 
thirteen  such  fixtures  for  others  a  saving  of  three  and  one-quar- 
ter million  gallons  was  made  in  a  single  year.    There  are  sixteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  such  appliances  in  use 
in  that  cit^,  which  at  the  same  ratio  would  waste  four  and  one- 
half  million  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours.    A  tax  of  twenty 
dollars  is  to  be  levied  on  such  wafcer^dosets  in  New  York,  and 
seems  reasonable,  as  they  are  usually  allowed  to  run  unceasingly. 

In  Chicago  the  consumption  averages  a  hogshead  and  a  half 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  which  Mr.  Chesborough  justly 
pronounces  ^evidence  of  enormous  waste.''  Chief  Engineer 
McFadden,  of  Philadelphia,  says  the  useless  waste  of  water  in  all 
American  cities  demands  a  supply  double  that  of  European 
cities,  to  maintain  which  requires  great  outlays,  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  meters  to  control  this  needless,  if  not  criminal  waste. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  relative  to  the  use  of  water- 
meters.  Th»  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that,  while  they 
are  desirable  in  the  case  of  breweries,  hotels,  factories,  stables, 
and  other  places  where   a  great  qqantity  of   water  is  re- 
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quired,  they  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  private  hoQaes, 
from  the  ohanoe  that  imposing  a  price  upon  the  eonsomption 
may  lessen  the  sanitaiy  use  of  water.  No  restriction  shonld  be 
made  that  wonld  lead  people  to  avoid  bathing,  or  freely  flnshing 
plnmbing  fixtures.  Anything  which  discourages  a  liberal  use  of 
water  is  an  obstacle  to  social  progress. 

In  Liverpool,  district  meters  have  aided  in  the  stoppage  of 
leaiks,  and  have  reduced  the  daily  consumption  one-half,  and  in 
FaQ  Biver  and  Providence  they  have  worked  well*  The  Boston 
Water  Board,  in  their  just  issued  report,  favors  their  use,  but 
admits  their  costliness  and  difftculty  of  general  adoption.  The 
prime  object  of  the  meter,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  not  to  obtain 
revenue,  but  to  discover  and  prevent  waste.  It  is  claimed  that 
nothing  but  such  an  adjunct  will  lead  householders  to  correct 
defects  in  their  water-fixtures.  The  saving  thus  effected  would, 
in  a  few  months,  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  meter.  The  problem  is 
to  insure  the  use  of  the  whole  available  supply,  not  to  limit  it. 
The  recovery  of  one-half  of  the  water  now  wasted  means  a  con- 
stant supply  for  fixtures  on  the  upx>er  floors  of  hundreds  of 
houses  whidi  now  are  left  without  supply  most  of  the  day, 
and  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  storage-tanks  in  many  places. 

The  New  York  Fire  Department  consumed  only  thirty-three 
million  gallons  last  year,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  a  single 
day's  supply.  The  elevated  railways  consume  about  one  and  one- 
third  million  gallons  daily,  and  the  hotels  a  little  larger  amount. 
Many  of  the  latter  have  private  wells.  Steam-engines  use  a 
million  gallons  per  day.  In  brief,  all  the  larger  consumers  imited 
do  not  consume  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  supply,  and  the  water- 
waste  is  chiefly  among  householders.  Charitable  institutions  are 
said  to  be  prodigal  of  water,  in  one  hospital  two  hundred  gallons 
per  head  being  daily  consumed.  Fifteen  thousand  meters  are  used 
in  New  York,  the  charge  being  one  cent  per  hundred  gallons. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  sp  f^  as  New  York  city  is 
concerned,  may  be  thus  steted :  the  population  is  still  growing,  and 
with  it  the  demand  for  ^ater.  No  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
wells  for  domestic  needs,  and  the  public  supply  must  therefore 
be  increased.  Those  who  now  have  an  abundance  of  water  should 
not  be  restricted ;  those  who  are  denied  this  privilege  should  ht^ve 
their  fair  quota.  A  new  aqueduct  will  take  years  to  build ;  mean- 
time  the  present  supply  must  be  employed  to.the  best  advantage, 
all  waste  must  be  checked,  and  the  public  urged  and  required 
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to  VM  th6  water  reasonaiblj.  Hotuieholdera  must  be  tan^t  that 
there  is  no  adyantage  to  health  in  letting  water  nm  oontmnouBly, 
and  that  a  small  stream  from  a  fanoet  or  valve  win  not  finsh  a 
soil-pipe  or  sewer;  also,  that  the  way  to  prevent  snppty-pipcs 
from  freesing  is  to  protect  them  from  frost  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  bulk  of  the  waste  is  fonnd  in  a  small  nnmber  of  honses,— 
abont  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole, — and  therefore  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  majority  to  stop  this  extravagance  of  afew.  Aplanfor 
a  new  aqueduct  has  been  prepared,  which  has  the  approval  of 
engineers  of  worid-wide  reputation,  ability,  and  integrity ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  and  seems  probable,  that  it  will  be  soon  carried 
out.    Longer  delay  is  dangerous. 

English  experience  has  shown  the  error  of  allowing  a  water- 
shed to  be  appropriated  by  the  first  comer  who  may  come  along, 
and  that  the  interests  of  small  as  well  as  large  communities 
must  be  considered.  A  national  movement,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  there  been  set  on  f oct  to  district  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  so  as  to  distribute  the  water- 
supply  equitably  among  the  whole  population.  Small  commu- 
nities often  have  as  much  trouble  to  obtain  pure  water  as  lai^e 
cities.  Hence,  in  constructing  reservoirs  and  aqueducts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  latter,  provision  should  also  be  made  for  similar 
places  along  the  line  of  conveyance. 

Chables  F.  Wikgate. 
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Ethio  is  the  science  of  right  behAyior ;  its  gronnd  in  hnman 
nature  and  its  application  to  conduct.  The  subject  presents  two 
topics:  first,  the  reason  of  right  behavior,  or  the  ground  of 
moral  obligation;  second,  the  criterion  of  right  behavior  or 
rectitude  in  action. 

What  do  we  mean  by  moral  obligation  1  Why  ought  I  to  act 
in  a  certain  way,  to  do  this  or  that,  and  not  to  do  otherwise  t 
The  answers  to  this  question  are  mainly  three,  and  characterize 
three  different  systems  of  ethic.  We  may  call  them  the  selfish, 
the  politic,  the  ideal.  The  first  finds  the  ground  of  moral  obli- 
gation in  self-love ;  the  second  in  social  relations ;  the  third,  theo- 
logically speaking,  in  the  will  of  God,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing 
philosophically  expressed,  in  the  moral  nature  of  man. 

The  selfish  system  is  essentially  that  of  the  epicurean  philos- 
ophy— each  one's  happiness  the  supreme  good.  This  principle 
recurs  with  different  modifications  in  some  later  systems,  and 
notably  in  that  of  Paley,  whose  Moral  Philosophy  was  once  an 
approved  text-book  for  the  use  of  students.  To  the  question, 
Why  am  I  bound  to  act  in  a  certain  way — e.  g.,  to  keep  my  word  t — 
Paley  answers,  because,  if  I  do,  I  shall  be  rewarded  for  it  in 
anoUier  life ;  if  I  do  not,  I  shaU  be  punished  for  it  in  another 
life.  We  distinguish,  he  says,  between  an  act  of  prudence  and 
an  act  of  duty.  Wherein  does  the  difference  consist  1  "  The  only 
difference  is  this,  that  in  the  one  case  we  consider  what  we  shall 
g^ain  or  lose  in  the  present  world;  in  the  other  case  we  consider 
also  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  world  to  come."  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  there  would  be  no  duty ;  moral  obligation  would 
not  exist  for  one  who  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  believe 
in  a  future  life.  Paley,  then,  is  an  epicurean,  differing  from  the 
sage  of  Athens  only  in  seeking  satisfaction  in  another  world 
instead  of  securing  it  in  this. 
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The  system  of  Hobbes,  who  pireoeded  Paley  by  a  eentnry  or 
more,  partakee  partly  of  the  politic  and  partly  of  the  selfish.  It 
is  politic  inasmuch  as  it  identifies  right  with  ciyil  authority,  and 
denies  any  higher  law.  It  is  selfish  inasmuch  as  it  identifies 
moral  obligation  with  the  good  to  be  gained  by  obedience  to 
eivilrule. 

The  politic  systems,  distinctiyely  so  called,  are  those  in  which 
the  sole  ground  of  moral  obligation  is  the  good  of  society,  which 
measure  duty  by  utility.  The  best  representatiye  of  these  is 
Jeremy  Bentham,  a  stalwart  intellect,  a  Hobbes  rediviyus ;  in 
my  judgment  superior,  in  all  that  concerns  social  science,  to 
modem  positivists.  Baitiiam  assumes  utility  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  morals.  ''By  the  principle  of  utility  is 
meant,"  he  says, ''  that  principle  which  approves  or  disapproves 
every  action'  whatsoever,  according  to  ^e  tendency  which  it 
i^pears  to  have  to  augment  or  diminish  the  happiness  of  the 
parly  whose  interest  is  in  question.^ 

''If  the  prineiple  of  ntilHy  be  a  right  pfineiple  to  be  goremed  hj,  and 
that  in  all  eases,  it  follows  that  whatever  prineiple  differs  from  it  in  any  ease 
must  be  a  wrong  one.  To  prove  anj  prineiple  a  wrong  one,  there  needs  no 
more  than  just  to  show  it  to  be  what  it  is,  a  prineiple  of  whieh  the  dictates 
are  in  some  point  or  other  different  from  those  of  the  prineiple  of  ntility." 

"  Of  such  prinoiples  there  aie  several,  but  they  aU  agree  in  not  aeeepting 
iktOity  as  the  Tiltimate  standard  of  right. 

"One  man  says  he  has  a  thing  made  on  purpose  to  tell  him  what  is  rig^t 
and  what  is  wrong,  and  that  it  is  oaUed  a  moral  sense.  And  then  he  goes  to 
work  at  his  ease  and  says,  saoh  a  thing  is  ri^^t  and  such  a  thing  is  wrong ; 
why  f  Because  my  moral  sense  teUe  me  it  is.  Another  man  comes  and  alters 
the  phrase,  leaving  out  moral  and  putting  in  common.  He  then  tells  you 
that  his  common  sense  tells  ^i"»  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  as  smely 
as  the  other  man's  moral  sense  did ;  meaning  by  common  sense  a  sense  of 
some  kind  or  other,  whieh  he  says  is  possessed  by  all  mankind  —  the  sense 
of  those  whose  sense  is  not  the  same  as  the  author's  being  struck  out  of  the 
aoeount  as  not  worth  taking.  This  contrivance  does  better  than  the  other; 
for  a  moral  sense,  being  a  new  thing,  a  man  may  feel  about  him  a  good  while 
without  being  able  to  find  it  out,  but  oommon  sense  is  as  old  as  creation,  and 
there  is  no  man  but  would  be  asliamed  to  be  thought  not  to  have  as  much  of 
it  as  his  neighbors.  Another  man  comes  and  says  that  as  to  a  moral  sense, 
indeed,  he  cannot  find  that  he  has  any  such  thing,  but  he  has  an  understand- 
ing, whieh  will  do  quite  as  w;ell.  This  understanding,  he  says,  is  the 
«tandard  of  right  and  wrong ;  it  tells  him  so  and  so.  All  wise  and  good  men 
understand  as  he  does ;  if  other  men's  understandings  differ  in  any  point  from 
his,  so  much  the  worse  for  them ;  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  either  defect- 
ive or  corrupt.  Another  says  tiliat  there  is  an  eternal  and  immutable  role  of 
right;  that  the  rule  of  right  dictates  so  and  so ;  and  then  he  begins  giving  70a 
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liis  Beatiments  upon  anythiiig  that  oomes  nppennost,  and  these  aexitimentSy 
yon  are  to  take  for  granted,  are  so  many  branches  of  the  eternal  rale  of 
right.* 

These  extracts  indicate  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  utilitarian 
system  of  ethics  as  represented  by  Bentham — a  system  in  which 
there  is  no  recognition  of  any  other  source  of  moral  obligation 
than  the  comfort  of  society,  of  any  other  right  than  that  which 
consists  in  augmenting  the  pleasures  and  diminishing  the  pains 
of  our  fellow-men. 

The  latest  form  of  utilitarian  ethics  is  the  outcome  of  that 
system  of  philosophy  known  as  Positivism.  Here,  as  in  Paley 
and  Bentham,  there  is  no  recognition  of  absolute  right,  and  an 
aboriginal  sense  of  right,  in  moral  agents.  Instead  of  that,  we 
have  a  modification  of  the  brain,  resulting  from  hereditary  ex- 
perience of  utility  accompanying  certain  modes  of  action. 

''Moral  institations,"  says  Herbert  Spenoer,  ''are  the  results  of  acomnu- 
lated  experiences  of  ntility.  Gradually  organized  and  inherited,  they  have 
eome  to  be  qnite  independent  of  eonscions  experience.  Just  in  the  same  way 
that  I  believe  the  intuition  of  space  possessed  by  any  living  individual  to  have 
azisen  from  organized  and  consolidated  experiences  of  all  antecedent  Individ- 
iials  who  bequeathed  to  him  their  slowly  developed  nerrous  organization ; 
just  as  I  believe  that  this  intuition,  requiring  only  to  be  made  definite  and 
complete  by  personal  experiences,  has  practically  become  a  form  of  thought, 
apparently  quite  independent  of  experience,  so  do  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
periences of  utility,  organized  and  consolidated  through  all  past  generations 
of  the  human  race,  have  been  producing  corresponding  nervous  organizations 
which,  by  continued  transmission  and  accumulation,  have  become  in  us  cer- 
tain faculties  of  moral  intuition — certain  emotions  corresponding  to  right  and 
wrong  conduct,  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  individual  experiences  of 
utflitv." 

The  view  presented  in  this  statement  I  regard  as  a  curious 
example  of  the  extravagances  into  which  a  strong  mind  may  be 
driven  by  pursuing  to  its  ultimate  one  line  of  thought,  by  the 
despotism  of  a  system.  The  analogue  chosen  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion— the  hereditary  origin  of  our  sense  of  space — suggests  the 
question,  how  primitive  man  came  by  his  space-perceptions  which, 
one  would  say,  must  have  been  rather  essential  to  him  in  the 
operations  by  which  he  won  his  subsistence  and  got  himself 
lived,  after  a  fashion,  in  those  dim  years :  and  further  (since 
heredity  is  cumulative),  whether  your  and  my  sense  of  space  is  any 
more  perfect  than  that  of  Pythagoras  when  he  discoursed  of  the 
&cttpoy  2,500  years  ago.    As  to  the  physiology  of  this  hypothesis. 
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it  seems  to  me  that  if  our  moral  perceptions  are  nervous  modifi- 
cations derived  from  inheritance,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
upright  ancestors  should  be  preeminently  gifted  in  that  kind. 
But  we  have  proof  that  the  moral  sense  in  such  subjects  is  no 
finer  than  in  persons  of  less  honorable  descent,  in  spite  of  the 
^^notiesse  oblige^  of  the  French  aristocrat  Conduct,  I  know,  may 
be  determined  by  other  influences  than  that  of  moral  intuition, 
but  surely  it  might  be  expected  to  bear  some  appreciable  relation 
to  such  intuition. 

There  is,  however,  a  truth,  a  very  important  truth,  involved 
in  Spencer's  theory.  That  truth  is  the  fact  of  an  accumulation 
of  moral  capital  in  civil  society, — a  capital  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  to  which  each  generation  con- 
tributes its  own  experience  in  works  and  lives.  The  growth  of 
this  capital  is  coeval  with  history ;  it  is  vested  in  historic  records, 
in  biography,,  in  literature,  in  churches,  and  other  institutions 
for  the  education  and  edification  of  human  kind ;  but  not,  I  think, 
in  the  intracranial  ganglia  of  the  human  animal  It  acts  for  the 
good  of  society,  not  as  a  physically  plastic  force,  but  as  moral 
attraction,  repulsion,  incentive,  guidance. 

One  investment  of  this  capital  is  custom.  Under  this  head 
I  will  name  an  instance  in  which  social  influence  acts  with  almost 
physical  force,  and  comes  near  to  verifying  Spencer's  doctrine  of 
nervous  modification.  It  relates  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
In  the  earliest  stage  of  human  society,  when  polyandiy  prevailed, 
brothers  of  one  family  did  not  shun  to  mix  wit^  a  sister  in  wed- 
lock, according  to  such  form  as  was  known  to  that  rude  time. 
The  custom  was  found  to  be  attended  with  evil  consequences ; 
it  became  obsolete ;  the  moral  sense  was  enlisted  against  it,  and 
that  so  effectually,  that  now  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  blackest 
of  crimes,  and  what  may  be  called  an  instinctive  aversion  has 
made  it  one  of  the  rarest.  Here  is  a  strong  case — a  solitary  one, 
uifless  parricide  be  another — of  an  hereditary  sentiment  ripening 
into  a  moral  conviction,  or,  if  you  please,  a  moral  intuition, 
whether  through  connate  cerebral  formation,  as  Spencer  claims, 
or,  as  I  prefer  to  believe,  through  overpowering  social  influence 
affecting  domestic  education. 

But  Spencer's  doctrine  teaches  that  man  has  originally  no 
moral  perceptions,  no  sense  of  right — in  effect,  no  moral  nature; 
not  differing  in  this  from  the  brute.  If  this  be  allowed,  it  follows, 
I  think,  that  man  has  no  moral  nature  now.    For  civilized  man 
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differs  from  primitiye  man,  not  in  the  gronnd-elementB  of  his 
oonstitntion,  bnt  in  training,  development,  habit.  He  aoqnires  by 
heredity  the  habit  of  aoting,  the  disposition  and  impulse  to  act, 
in  conformity  with  social  well-being.  Bnt  where  does  he  get  the 
feeling  that  he  ought  so  to  act,  that  such  action  is  right,  that  he 
is  bound  to  it,  however  adverse  to  his  own  inclination,  however 
it  may  seem  to  conflict  with  his  own  advantagef  Whence  does 
he  derive  the  idea  of  dutyf  The  mere  perception  that  a  given 
line  of  action  ia  conducive  to  sociid  well-being  will  not  compel  a 
man  so  to  act  if  he  sees  no  benefit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  injury 
accruing  to  himself  from  such  action.  That  perception  will  never 
induce  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  common  good,  unless  rein- 
forced by  a  strong  sense  of  moral  obligation.  What  do  I  care  for 
the  common  good  t  My  own  gain  is  more  to  me  than  any  benefit 
the  public  may  reap  from  my  action.  Or,  suppose  I  feel  some 
interest  in  the  common  weal,  some  public  cfjrmpathy,  there  is  in 
that  cfjrmpathy  no  force  suficient  to  counteract  my  selfish  inclina- 
tion, no  categorical  imperative.  But  Duty  comes  in  and  says, 
^  Ton  musf  A  voice  in  my  conscience,  which  I  feel  to  be  the 
voice  of  Godf  commands,  and  woe  to  me  if  I  disobey.  Herein  pre- 
cisely consists  the  difference  between  moral  and  political — the 
former  finds  its  law  within ;  the  latter,  without. 

There  is  a  radical  distinction  which  we  aU  feel  between  right 
and  expedient.  That  distinction  the  utilitarian  ethic  overlooks : 
the  terms  right  and  wrong  have  no  true  place  in  that  system, 
they  are  borrowed  from  a  higher  plane  of  human  experience 
and  surreptitiously  grafted  on  the  stock  of  utilitarianism.  Take 
for  example  the  virtue  of  honesty.  The  moral  sense  enjoins 
honesty  as  a  form  of  right  irrespective  of  use.  According  to 
Mr.  Spencer  the  duty  of  honesty  results  from  the  experience  of 
many  generations,  that  honesty,  as  the  proverb  goes,  is  the  beet 
policy.  The  saying  is  not  true  in  the  imqualified  universality 
in  which  the  proverb  affirms  it  Oases  may  be  supposed  in 
which,  so  far  as  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned, rigid  honesty  is  not  the  best  policy.  But  let  that  pass ; 
grant  the  truth  of  the  proverb.  How  was  it  first  discovered 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  1  How  came  it  ever  to  be  tried  t 
The  carnal  instinct  is  against  it.  When  in  early  ages  the  carnal 
man  saw  an  advantage  to  be  gained  by  deception,  and  that  de- 
ception not  likely  to  be  detected,  and  thereby  to  injure  him  in 
the  end,  he  would  be  sure  to  deceive,  unless  a  principle,  other 
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and  higher  than  policy,  restrained  him.  The  first  man  who  re- 
sisted the  strong  temptation  to  deceive  was  oertainlj  not  moved 
to  sach  resistance  by  the  accmnnlated  experience  of  ages,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  wrought  into  his  nerrons  stracture, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  the  first  honest  man.  He 
most  have  obeyed  an  imperative  voice  within,  which  said  to  him 
yon  must  not  deceive,  yon  mnst  speak  and  act  the  truth ;  and 
doubtless  he  experienced  a  sharp  conflict  with  himself  in  obe}*- 
ing  that  mandate,  as  the  conscientious  man  does  now  when 
honesty  tfud  seeming  advantage  collide.  If  it  were  always  as 
distinctly  seen,  as  clearly  understood,  as  firmly  believed,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  as  it  is  that  fire  bums  and  water 
drowns,  honesty  would  cease  to  be  a  virtue,  and  an  honest  act 
could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  termed  a  moral  act  In  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  It  is  precisely  because  honesty  is 
sometimes  associated  with  iinhappy  consequences  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  virtue.  If  it  had  always  been  directly  advantageous 
to  all  parties,  it  would  have  been  classed  as  usdhil,  but  not  as 
right." 

I  think  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  an  aboriginal  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  a  feeling  of  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  as  old  as  the  eldest  and  rudest  form  of  society,  older 
than  the  State,  as  old  as  the  tribe — very  imperfect,  indeed, 
very  crude,  limited  to  very  few  topics,  but  not  whoUy  dormant, 
not  utterly  inactive.  There  was  never,  I  guess,  a  state  of  society 
so  rude,  in  which  a  man  could  wrong  a  friend  or  betray  con- 
fidence, without  suffering  remorse  for  so  doing. 

I  oppose,  then,  to  the  utilitarian  view  of  the  origin  of  moral 
obUgation  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  proper  to  man  as  man, 
and  constituting  a  part  of  the  original  dower  of  human  nature. 

The  feeling  of  remorse  which  follows  wrong-doing  can  be 
accounted  for  in  no  other  way.  An  injury  done  to  an  individual 
or  society  would  not  awaken  that  feeling  except  the  moral  sense 
had  pronounced  such  injury  a  sin  against  one's  self.  And,  on 
the  utilitarian  principle,  remorse  should  never  arise  where  no 
such  injury  has  been  perpetrated.  Dr.  Darwin,  referring  to  the 
case  of  the  dog  whicdi,  while  suffering  vivisection,  licked  the 
hand  of  the  operator,  remarks  that  ^  the  man,  unless  he  had  a 
heart  of  stone,  must  have  felt  remorse  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life."  But  why  remorse,  if  the  utilitarian  doctrine  is  true  f  The 
man  was  contributing,  or  intending  to  contribute,  to  the  uses  of 
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floiencey  whieh  are  the  uses  of  society.  Satisf^Mstion,  not  remone, 
should  follow  snch  aotioiu 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  prove  to  those  who  deny  it  the 
ezistenoe  of  an  iimate  sense  of  right;  bnt  let  me  recall  to  the 
reader's  memory  a  beantifol  illnstration  of  it  from  Grecian 
history.  Themistodes  had  announced  to  the  people  of  Athens 
that  he  had  in  his  mind  a  project  which,  if  put  in  execution, 
would  be  of  great  use  to  the  State,  but  that  the  thing  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  could  not,  before  the  execution,  be  made 
pnblic  The  assembly  deputed  Aristides  to  be  the  recipient  of 
Themistocles's  confidence,  and,  if  he  approved,  to  have  it  done. 
The  project  was  to  bum  the  Spartan  fleet,  then  massed  at 
Gythium,  and  thus  to  secure  to  Athens  the  supremacy  on  the 
seas.  Aristides  reported  to  the  agora  that  what  Themistodes 
proposed  would  be  eminently  useful,  but  would  not  be  right. 
Whereupon  the  Athenians  concluded  that  what  was  not  right 
was  not  expedient,  and  rejected  without  a  hearing  the  proposal 
of  their  greatest  general  Says  Emerson:  ''As  much  justice  as 
we  can  see  and  practice  is  useful  to  men  and  imperative,  whether 
we  can  see  it  to  be  useful  or  not." 

Let  us  pass  to  the  third,  the  ideal  theory  of  moral  obligation. 
The  idea]  theory  is  that  which  finds  the  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion in  the  simple  idea  of  right.  Plato,  and  after  him  the  Stoics, 
are  its  chief  representatives  among  the  ancients.  Plato's  phil- 
osophic system  Is  based  on  the  assumption  of  eternal  ideas — 
ideas  which  are  not  perceptions  or  states  of  the  human  mind, 
but  which  have  an  existence  entirely  independent  of  the  human 
mind.  Of  these  ideas  the  first  category  consists  of  the  Beautiful, 
the  Just,  the  6K>od.  These  are  different  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  fundamental  reality.  And  man's  vocation,  according  to 
Plato,  is  to  realize  and  embody  these  ideas  in  his  life.  This  is 
duty,  this  is  virtue.  Hence,  so  far  from  basing  morals  on  polity, 
Plato's  system,  on  the  contrary,  bases  polity  on  morals. 

The  philosophy  which,  during  the  days  of  its  prevalence, 
exercised  unquestionably  the  greatest  practical  influence  on  its 
votaries  is  that  of  the  Stoics.  The  atmosphere  of  that  school, 
after  converse  with  utilitarian  and  eudsamonistic  theories,  comes 
bracing  to  the  soul,  as  a  nor'-wester  in  dog-days  braces  the 
nerves.  The  sublimest  ideas  have  sprung  from  its  theory,  the 
grandest  souls  have  been  ripened  by  its  training.  We  find  them 
at  the  opposite  poles  of  the  social  scale.    Epictetus,  the  slavey 
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Aurelias,  the  sovereigii  lord  of  the  world— milk-brothfirs,  saokled 
by  the  same  high-hearted  nurse  who  freed  her  foster-children 
with  a  freedom  which  bondage  could  not  bind,  and  bound  them 
with  bonds  from  which  thrones  could  not  free. 

The  first  principle  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  was  that  virtne  is 
the  supreme  good,  the  only  real  good.  Virtue  for  its  own  saike, 
not  for  any  fruits  which  its  exercise  may  yield.  Be  true  to 
yourself ;  be  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  Yisiony  to  the  high- 
est  vision  your  mind  has  sight  of.  Bespue  quod  non  eSj  said 
PersiuSy  the  pure-souled  poet  of  the  sect.  Ne  te  qwmveris  extru. 
Seek  the  ground  of  your  action  in  yourself. 

Among  modems  the  foremost  champion  of  ideal  ethic  is  also 
the  foremost  philosopher  of  modem  time.  That  title,  I  think, 
the  vote  of  experts  will  assign  to  Eant.  Kant  proposes  the 
autonomy  of   the  will  as  the  supreme  principle  in  morals. 

"  Autonomj  of  the  will  is  that  quality  of  the  will  bj  which,  iirespeetiTe 
of  the  oharacter  of  all  particular  objects  of  its  wiUing,  it  is  a  law  to  itself. 
The  principle  of  antonomj,  aooordinglji  is  to  act  in  saoh  a  waj  that  the 
tniL-gima  whlch  goYem  our  choice  shall  be  included  in  our  willing  as  nnireEsal 
law."  "When  the  will  seeks  the  law  that  shall  determine  it  elsewhere  than 
in  the  fitness  of  its  Tna-riTn»  to  serve  for  universal  legislation — when,  going 
beyond  itself,  it  seeks  its  law  in  the  quality  of  its  objects — we  haTe  heteron- 
omj.  The  will  in  that  case  does  not  give  the  law  to  itself,  but  takes  it  from 
its  object  through  the  relation  which  such  object  bears  to  its  volition.  This 
relation,  whether  based  on  inclination  or  on  ideas  of  reason,  admits  ool j  of 
hypothetical  imperatives.  I  am  to  do  this,  because  I  desire  that,  whereas 
the  moral,  i.  e.,  the  categorical,  imi>erative  says :  I  must  act  so  or  so,  wlietlier 
I  desire  the  object  of  the  action  or  do  not  desire  it." 

'^  For  example,  I  must  seek  to  promote  others'  happiness,  not  beoauae  I 
care  for  it,  whether  in  the  way  of  direct  inclination  or  on  aceount  of  the  eom- 
placency  which  Reason  may  find  in  it,  but  because  the  maxim  which  shofnld 
exclude  it  cannot  be  indnded  in  one  and  the  same  willing,  as  law  lor  alL' 
«  Love,"  he  remarks,  "  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  not  of  willing.  I  cannot  1ot6 
because  I  wiU,  still  leas  because  I  ought.  Consequently,  to  speak  of  the  duty 
of  loving  is  nonsense.  But  beneficence,  as  action,  may  be  subject  to  the  law 
of  duty." 

"  To  do  good  to  others  according  to  our  ability  is  duty,  whether  we  Ioto 
them  or  not.  And  this  duty  loses  nothing  of  its  obligatoriness,  althous^  the 
sad  observation  should  force  itself  upon  us  that  our  species,  alas!  is  not  of 
such  a  character  that  on  nearer  acquaintance  we  find  them  partieulaily 
lovable." 

Montesquieu  says  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  that  it  is  the  only 
one  which  has  produced  great  men  and  great  rulers.  I  would 
add  that  it  has  given  us  in  our  own  day,  in  our  own  oountiy) 
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tbe  mofit  thoughtful  essayist  and  the  meet  oommanding  moralist 
of  recent  time.  When  we  read  Emerson's  essay  on  Heroism^  we 
feel  onrselires  lifted  into  a  higher  atmosphere,  we  breathe  the 
pure  oxygen  of  the  Porch.  The  spirit  of  Antoninus  f  onnd  in 
him,  after  many  generations,  a  kindred  sonL  It  inspires  his 
poetry  as  well  as  his  prose,  and  has  given  ns  such  choice  morsels 
as  we  find  in  some  of  his  quatrains. 

**  Thoagh  loye  repine  and  reason  ehafe, 
Thero  oame  a  yoiee  without  reply; 
'Tis  man's  pordition  to  be  safe, 
When  for  the  trath  he  ooght  to  die." 

And  this  happy  versification  of  Eant's  sublime  nuudm,  I>u1jy 
the  measure  of  ability,  not  ability  the  measure  of  duty: 

"  Bo  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dnst. 
So  near  is  God  to  man ; 
When  "Duty  whispers  low,  '  Thon  must,' 
The  yonth  replies,  *  I  oan.' 


rn 


I  find  no  valid  ground  of  moral  obligation  but  the  inborn 
sense  of  right.  To  the  question,  Why  am  I  bound  to  act  in  a 
certain  way  t  the  final  answer  is,  Because  it  is  right  Prove  an 
act  or  a  course  of  action  right,  and  you  prove  it  binding.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it.  To  dispute  that  authority 
is  like  disputing  the  claim  to  our  preference  of  beauty  over 
ugliness.  Why  must  I  prefer  the  bird  of  paradise  to  the  crabt 
Why  must  I  prefer  the  form  of  the  crescent  moon  to  the  gib- 
bous, the  face  of  Apollo  to  that  of  a  satyr  f  Because  the  sense 
of  beauty  in  me  requires  it. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  what  constitutes  right  t  Here 
the  utilitarian  ethic  has  the  merit  of  supplying  most  of  the 
tests  and  the  most  universal  rule  of  right-doing.  Although 
utility  is  not  the  source  of  moral  obligation,  it  is  in  most  cases 
the  end.  When,  in  any  case,  the  question  how  to  act  presents 
itself  to  the  conscientious  mind,  the  measurable  utility  of  my 
action  must,  in  the  absence  of  other  tests,  decide  the  question. 
And  in  most  cases,  perhaps,  other  tests  will  be  wanting.  It  is 
always  rights  and  therefore  my  duty,  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ben^t  my  fellow-men.  Bentham's  rule,  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  is  well  taken,  provided  I  know  what  in 
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the  long  nm  will  be  for  the  greatest  hafypinesB  of  the  greatest 
nimiber.  Still,  we  eannot  saj  categorioallj  that  ntilily  is  the 
measure  of  right ;  whereas,  we  can  say,  on  the  contrary,  tluufc 
right,  as  discerned  by  the  scmpnlons  and  enlightened  eon- 
science,  is  the  measure  of  utility.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
right  and  the  useful  appear  to  conflict.  In  a  presidential  or 
gubernatorial  election,  we  will  suppose  that  the  nominee  of  tlie 
party  whose  general  principles  and  policy,  as  compared  with  its 
opposite,  I  approve,  and  which  I  wish  to  prevail,  is  a  bad  man. 
He  is  reckoned  available  on  account  of  certain  popular  qualities, 
and  is  nominated  accordingly.  But  I  know  him  to  be  unprin- 
cipled, profligate,  bad.  On  the  ground  of  utility  I  might  be 
tempted  to  vote  for  him  as  helping  to  defeat  the  party  whose 
policy  I  mistrust,  whose  success  I  believe  would  involve  much 
evil  to  the  common  weaL  But  on  the  ground  of  right  I  cannot 
vote  for  him,  for  in  so  doing  I  should  say  by  my  act  that  such 
nominations  are  justifiable,  and  that  pioral  qualities  are  not 
essential  in  the  head  of  the  nation  or  the  State.  In  short,  I  should 
say :  Do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  dangers  to  whioh 
utilitarian  ethic  is  liable — that  of  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  cannot  be  evil  from  which  good 
shall  spring ;  that  the  only  test  of  an  act  is  its  use ;  that  the  tree 
must  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  I  acioept  the  rule,  but  with  a 
different  application.  The  tree  must  be  judged  by  its  fruits. 
But  who  can  foresee  all  the  fruit  that  shall  spring  from  a  given 
act  t  Behind  the  immediate  good,  who  shall  say  what  evil  may 
lurk,  slowly  ripening  to  its  harvest  of  death  f  That  act  must  be 
evil  and  a  fountain  of  evil,  which  the  unperverted  moral  instinct 
condemns.  But  the  moral  instinct  may  be  blinded  by  interest ; 
it  may  be  gagged  by  casuistry  tUl  the  oracle  turns  dumb,  and 
right  seems  wrong  and  wrong  right.  I  fear  that  without  some* 
thing  in  us  deeper  and  surer  than  all  calculations  of  utility,  om 
ethic  would  prompt  infanticide  and  putting  to  death  with  somf 
mUd  quietus  the  idiots,  the  misshapen,  the  hopelessly  diseased, 
the  useless  members  of  society.  We  know  how  in  time  past 
utility  prompted  tyrannicide,  and  we  know  what  came  of  su<^ 
action.  Brutus  thought  to  do  a  useful  thing  by  assassinating 
CsBsar ;  he  hoped  to  restore  the  republic,  but  he  hastened  its  fina] 
extinction  on  the  field  of  Philippi.  Charlotte  Corday,  the  beauti> 
ful  enthusiast,  thought  to  do  a  useful  thing  by  killing  Marat} 
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die  would  free  her  eonntry  from  oppirefl8io%bqt  she  ottosed  it 
to  ML  into  the  hands  of  Bobespierre. 

Who  can  measure  oonseq^eneeet  Who,  intent  only  on  use, 
andknowingno  other  test^  etm  be  sore  of  the  final  balanoe  of  good 
and  ill,  can  cast  the  limit  of  blessing  or  hana  in  acts  that,  prior 
to  all  ealenlation,  have  a  charaeter  impiresaed  npon  them  by  the 
deep^  prophetio  soul,  ontreaohing  calculation,  and  ordaining, 
irre^pectiye  of  seeming  nse,  thou  shalt  and  thon  shalt  nott  Bat 
this  we  know :  that  the  virtues  not  bom  of  use  give  birth  to  uses 
which  compensate  many  of  the  evils  that  vex  the  utilitarian  mind. 
Say,  rather,  they  are  uses  in  themselves.  Patience  is  a  use;  pielyi 
fortitude  are  uses.  Of  these  uses,  and  the  duties  we  owe  to  our- 
adves,  utilitarian  ethic  makes  small  account.  These  it  does  not 
espeeially  tend  to  promote. 

But  if  utilitarianism  in  morals  incurs  the  danger  of  doing  evil 
that-good  may  come,  the  ideal  ethic,  on  the  other  hand,  Ib  liable^ 
when  incontinentiy  urged,  to  the  opposite  danger  of  ruthless 
absolutism.  Eant  himself,  I  think,  offends  in  tins  sort  when,  in 
stem  consistency  with  his  lofty  view  of  duty,  he  maintains  thiit 
no  conceivable  crisis  in  human  life  can  excuse  the  utterance  of  % 
falsehood.  You  must  not  lie,  is  the  first  commandment  in  his 
code.  You  must  not  lie  to  spare  the  nerves  of  the  dying  and 
secure  a  euthanasia  which  the  truth  would  defeat;  you  must  not 
lie  to  avert  the  career  of  a  madman;  you  must  not  lie  to  save  a 
nation  from  ruin.  I  cannot  consent,  nor  will  humanity  bend,  to 
this  anxious  interpretation  of  the  moral  law.  It  seems  to  me 
based  on  a  narrow  view  of  truth.  Truth  is  not  a  question  of  words 
alone,  not  a  function  of  tongue  and  throat,  but  of  the  heart  and 
the  life.  ^^  Doth  not  Nature  teach  you  t"  Nature  is  troth  on  the 
oosmie  and  secular  scale;  but  how  Nature  will  lie,  to  human  per- 
ception, with  false  appearances  which  deceiye  even  the  elect  I  Do 
you  say  truth  is  an  agreement  between  word  and  fact!  Granted; 
but  truth  is  a  thing  of  degrees,  and  the  higher  may  hold  the  lower 
in  suspense,  as  one  force  in  Nature  suspends  another;  a(|  the  law 
of  gravitation  is  suspended  by  the  flight  of  the  lark.  Troth  is 
agreement  of  word  with  fact;  but  truth  is  also  fitness  of  means 
to  ends.  I^t  there  be  truth  in  the  heart  and  truth  in  the  will,  as 
accordant  with  mercy  and  right,  and  the  speech  must  conf  arm 
theveto.  But  is  not  this  precdjBcly  a  case  of  doing  evil  that  good 
nay  comet  And  do  I  not  contradict  myself,'  having  said  that 
what  the  moral  instinct  condemns  must  needs  be  evil  t  I  answer 
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that  my  moral  inBtinct  does  not,  in  sach  oases,  oondenm  tilie  Te^^ 
falsehood.  My  moral  instinct  does  not  require  me  to  sacrifioe 
saered  interests  to  a  form  of  speech.  My  moral  instinct  eonunands 
me  to  save  life,  and  not  to  destroy  it. 

^^Fiai  jmHtia,  ruai  ccdum;^  let  justice  be  done  though  the 
sky  f aJl^  is  a  favorite  maxim  of  ideal  ethic  It  is  one  of  Uiose 
sounding  plausibilities  which,  in  some  of  its  applicationsy  Uie 
wiser  mind  will  not  approve.  It  depends  on  what  the  partieular 
justice  is  that  would  get  itself  done,  and  what  is  the  sky  that  is 
going  to  f  alL  The  greater  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  less.  The 
particular  justice  may  mean  the  cause  of  a  dass ;  the  threatened 
sky  may  mean  the  cause  of  a  nation.  But  the  truth  is,  there  can 
be  no  real  conflict  of  moral  interests,  and  no  real  conflict  of  a 
moral  interest  with  the  oommon  weaL  Let  justice  be  done  to 
a  dass,  and  the  nation  will  reap  the  beneflt  in  the  end ;  and  tfiee 
vend,  injustice  to  a  class  imperils  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  The 
truer  madm,  therefore,  would  be,  ^^Fiat  justUia  ne  rwU  caiumP 

It  would  seem  that  no  one  principle  of  practical  ethic  can  claim 
unconditional  acceptance  or  admit  of  universal  application.  Even 
the  so-called  '*  golden  rule,"  '^  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you,"  has  its  limits.  The  judge  on  tlie  bench, 
the  jury  in  the  box,  are  not  doing  by  the  criminal  at  the  bar  as 
they  would  be  done  by  in  like  circumstances,  when  they  flnd  him 
guilty,  and  pronounce  on  him  sentence  of  death.  A  more  com- 
prehensive maxim  is  that  of  Eant,  '^  Act  according  to  the  rule  you 
would  wish  to  be  the  universal  rule  of  action." 

The  right  and  the  beautiful  in  action,  thougb  usually  coin- 
ciding, are  not  strictly  commensurate.  An  act  is  not  always 
beautiful  in  the  measure  in  which  it  is  right,  or  ffiee  versd.  The 
lie  with  which  Desdemona  excuses  her  murderer  is  beautiful, 
but  can  we  pronounce  it  right  t  An  act  is  not  espedally  beau- 
tiful of  which  the  contrary  would  be  base.  We  bestow  that 
praise  only  on  acts  which  transcend  the  bounds  of  strict  obliga- 
tion and  culminate  into  the  heroic  Sidney  Smith  extols  the 
act  of  one  who,  having  purchased  a  lottery  ticket  for  himself 
and  another  for  a  friend  who  was  not  informed  of  the  number 
designated  for  him,  when  his  own  number  drew  a  blank  and  Uie 
other  a  large  prize,  made  over  the  prize  to  his  friend.  He  mi|^ 
have  changed  the  destination  of  the  numbers  and  no  one  would 
have  been  the  wiser ;  therefore  he  is  said  to  have  acted  beauti- 
fully.   But  could  he  have  respected  himself  had  he  done  other- 
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wise  1  Would  not  his  oonscienoe  haye  oondenmed  the  sabstitatioii 
as  false  and  basd  t  The  aot^  it  seems  to  me,  was  simply  right;  it 
eonld  olaim  no  special  beanty. 

The  aet  of  Damon  in  offering  himself  as  a  hostage  for  his 
friend  was  beantifal;  the  act  of  Phintias  in  rendering  himself 
at  the  proper  time  to  redeem  his  pledge  and  endnre  the  cross  was 
abnply  right.  The  beantifol  acts  which  history  has  preseryed  to 
us,  the  doings  of  snch  men  as  Aristides  and  Leonidas,  of  BegolnSy 
of  Scipio,  of  Arnold  Winkelried,  are  the  beaming  light-points  in 
the  annals  of  humanity.  More  instmotive  than  all  onr  ethics,  they 
rereal  the  possibilities  of  human  natnre,  and  teach  the  utilitarian 
that  the  best  of  all  uses  are  heroic  souls.  And  these  are  ripened 
in  no  utilitarian  school,  but  draw  their  inspiration  from  a  source 
which  philosophy  will  never  sound.  The  great  man  teaches,  by 
his  doing  and  his  being,  more  and  better  than  Plato  or  Kant, 
reason  they  never  so  wisely.  It  was  said  of  Cato  that  he  was  to 
Bome  the  thirteenth  Table  of  Laws.  And  without  the  thir- 
teenth how  defective  the  twelve  would  have  been ! 

The  essence  of  all  virtue  is  disinterestedness,  self-abnegation. 
And  of  all  unbeliefs  the  most  execrable  is  that  which  denies  the 
reality  and  capacity  of  disinterested  goodness — the  vile  doe- 
trine,  not  less  blasphemous  than  it  is  absurd — that  every  good 
deed,  every  generous  effort,  if  rigorously  analyzed,  will  be  found 
to  have  its  source  in  self-love.  The  benevolent,  it  is  said,  find 
satisfaction  in  the  exerdse  of  their  benevolence ;  it  is,  therefore, 
their  own  satisfaction  which  they  seek,  as  the  sensualist  seeks 
his  in  sensual  pleasures.  They  have  both  the  same  end  in  view; 
there  is  no  difference  between  them,  except  in  the  methods  they 
have  hit  upon  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  one  may 
be  more  cunning,  but  morally  he  is  no  better  than  the  other. 
Martyrs,  patriots,  philanthropists,  are  all  self-seekers;  self- 
sacrifice  is  only  selfishness  in  disguise.  May  such  selfishness 
abound  I  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Brown:  ''  It  is  a  selfishness  which, 
for  the  sake  of  others,  can  prefer  penury  to  wealth,  which  can 
hang  for  many  sleepless  nights  over  the  bed  of  contagion,  which 
ean  enter  the  dungeon  a  voluntary  prisoner,  ...  or  fling 
itself  before  the  dagger  which  would  pierce  another's  breast^ 
and  r^oice  in  receiving  the  stroke.  It  is  the  selfishness  which 
thinks  not  of  self,  the  selfishness  of  all  that  is  most  generous 
and  heroic  in  man,  the  selfishness  which  is  most  divine  in  God." 

The  condusion  is,  that  utilitarian  ethic,  however  senriceaUa 
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kk  oaiipll0iiieiitbig  ttie  Hm,  and  iUnmiiiiiig  the  patti,  of  therig^iti 
llMskv  tiie  idl^inmt  of  ibe  moral  aa  diatinet  from  l^e  expedieittb 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  independent  of  use.  Ab  far  aa  fb» 
east  ia  fr^ii  the  weat^  ao  far  ia  the  right  from  the  wrong,  thoai^ 
aU  the  i^parent  and  computable  utilities  gather  round  the  l^ttar^ 
and  tmty  its  own  eauotity  envelop  the  former. 

Well  might  Kant  bow  in  awe  before  the  sense  of  rigbt^  tikan- 
ing  it  in  grandeur  to  the  starry  heaven.  For  does  it  not,  like 
that,  lay  hold  oil  eteraityt  And  is  it  not  precisely  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  nniverse  of  intelligent  being  t  Lodged  in  a  ftoble 
hnman  frame  which  a  blast  may  wither,  it  shall  iinalfy  compel 
into  its  orbit  all  the  powera  that  be. 

F.  H.  HXDGQB. 
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**  Ye  haye  the  poor  always  with  yon,'' 

Said  the  Great  Teaeher.  There  never  has  been  a  time,  in  any 
nation,  when  this  was  not  trae.  Is  it  likelj  that  anywhere,  at 
any  time,  it  will  not  be  true  t  Even  a  superficial  view  of  society 
will  show  that  there  are  those  who  are  really  poor  without 
blame.  There  are  those  who,  for  canses  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible,  and  which  they  would  gladly  remove  if  they  conld, 
are  not  able,  by  any  exertion  in  their  power  to  make,  to  procure 
what  is  really  needed*  No  political  economy  has  been  able  to 
Tomove  this  social  element,  no  religions  culture  has  been  able  to. 
eliminate  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  saying  of  the  Great 
Teadher,  with  which  this  article  opened,  not  only  stated  a  fact, 
but  also  announced  a  general  law  of  human  society. 

But  there  are  the  ''poor''  and  the  ''  paupers."  All  paupers 
may  be  poor,  but  all  poor  are  not  paupers.  There  are  those 
among  the  poor  who  are  as  gifted,  as  learned,  as  refined,  as 
noble,  as  self -respecting,  and  as  respectable  as  their  richest  f ellow- 
eitizens.  A  rich  man  may  be  rich  because  he  is  honorable,  and 
a  poor  man  may  be  poor  because  he  is  honorable.  It  shows  a 
lack  of  knowledge,  either  of  human  society  or  of  the  English 
tongue,  to  say  of  any  one  that  **  he  is  -poor,  but  honest" 

But  paupers  are  ordinarily  poor  x>eople  whose  poverty  is  due 
to  themselves,  and  might  be  avoided  if  they  were  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  what,  therefore,  they  might  be.  The  Word 
*^  ordinarily  "  is  used  because  it  is  possible  to  conceive  cases  in 
whioh  certain  poor  fall  into  the  class  of  paupers  for  want  of  a 
delicacy  which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  them. 
Almost  an  beggars  are  paupers — ^not  all,  for  some  occasionally 
beg  who  cannot  otherwise  relieve  their  poverty ;  but  probably 
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ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  beggars  "preteir  beg^ry  to  work, 
to  even  such  work  as  they  oonld  perform,  such  work  as  is  per- 
formed by  many  of  those  very  persons  from  whom  they  soMoit 
aid. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  worthy  poor  are  to  be 
helped,  and  the  unworthy  are  to  be  cnred.  Let  it  also  be  reool- 
leeted  that  the  worthy  poor  tdmost  never  beg,  and  that  ont  of 
every  thonsand  beggars  infesting  the  streets  and  visiting  the 
houses  of  cities,  probably  not  more  than  one  is  a  proper  subject 
for  alms.  AQ  this  may  sound  very  harsh  to  those  good  souls  who 
say  to  themselves  that,  having  the  comforts  of  lif e,  it  would  be 
wicked  in  them  to  refuse  a  dime  to  a  brother  man  who  is  in 
want,  and  who  also  say  that  it  were  better  to  help  nine  un- 
worthy than  suffer  one  worthy  to  go  imhelped.  But  is  it 
'^help^t  The  gist  of  the  question  lies  there.  If  aman  prefer 
begging  to  work,  and  you  keep  him  from  work  and  at  hegf^ngj 
are  you  '^  helping''  that  man  t  Are  you  not  injuring  that  man 
and  the  whole  community  t 

Street-beg^;ars  play  on  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  kindly 
disposed,  and  they  understand  the  art  of  approaching  good 
people  on  "the  blind  side."  They  form  a  fraternity  bound 
together  by  certain  ties  of  .mutual  helpfulness  in  their 
'' busmess,"  and  by  certain  signs  which  enable  them  to 
co5perate.  If  these  men  applied  the  same  abilities  with  tibie 
same  industry  to  lawful  pursuits,  they  would  make  a  legiti- 
mate livelihood.  But  they  will  not  work.  Nevertheless,  they 
base  their  appeals  usually  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot 
get  work.  They  find  you  when  they  believe  you  have  no 
employment  for  them,  and  then — ''if  they  could  only  get 
work!"  They  know  what  will  pass  in  your  mind,  and  that 
finally  you  will  give  them  money  because  you  cannot  give  them 
work,  and  cannot  bear  to  turn  away  a  fellow  man  who  is  hun- 
gry, and  who  does  not  seem  to  have  the  means  of  winning 
bread.  But  if  you  will  make  some  little  contrivance  in  your 
house,  which,  while  it  is  wholly  unproductive,  seems  to  have  the 
semblance  of  work,  and  offer  these  men  pay,  you  will  soon  dis- 
cover the  real  state  of  the  case. 

A  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  are  known,  but  only  two 
will  be  given,  and  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  they  are  perfectly 
authentic  A  gentleman  of  high  character  and  great  generosity, 
who  has  a  large  manufacturing  pstaUishment  in  the  dty  of 
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New  York,  eondneted  his  bnginess  where  it  was  very  easy  of 
access  to  beg^^ars.  They  so  inteif  ered  with  his  work  and 
wrought  upon  his  f  eelingSi  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  test  of 
giving  the  applicants  apparent  employment.  On  the  floor  on 
which  was  his  counting-room  he  had  a  pump  erected,  in  full  view 
of  his  desk.  He  did  not  need  the  pump.  The  water  which  was 
drawn  ran  off  unused ;  but  still  it  was  some  work  to  draw  the 
water.  As  each  beggar  came,  and  was  told  he  should  work  for 
his  living,  his  x>athetic  reply  was  to  the  effect  of,  ''Oh!  if  I 
could  only  find  work."  llie  pump  was  immediately  proffered, 
and  pay  at  a  rate  which  would  procure  a  night's  lodging  for  an 
hour's  work.  He  was  told  he  could  have  that  work  every  day 
nntil  he  found  other  employment.  The  suffering  applicant  was 
much  obliged,  but  in  one  case  he  had  a  lame  hand,  and  in 
another  he  had  a  friend  at  the  door  whom  he  must  dismiss,  so 
that  he  should  not  be  kept  waiting  during  the  hour;  but  it 
seemed  to  take  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to  dismiss  the  ^'  f  riend,"  as 
the  applicant  never  came  back.  In  other  cases  there  were  other 
excuses;  and  the  upshot  of  the  experiment  was  that,  while  a 
few  accepted  an  hour's  work  at  good  pay,  there  was  only  one 
man  who  returned  the  second  morning,  and  he  never  came  back 
again. 

The  ''Sisters  of  the  Stranger"  is  an  organization  of  ladies 
connected  with  the  "  Church  of  the  Strangers "  in  New  York; 
They  do  not  so  much  furnish  money  as  look  after  strangers, 
giving  advice,  helping  in  emergencies,  protecting  strangers  from 
imposition,  etc.  But  they  do  both  give  and  lend  money,  as  in 
their  judgment  is  best.  Some  months  ago  the  lady  in  charge 
had  much  writing  on  hand  for  the  church,  for  die  "  Sisters 
of  the  Stranger,"  and  for  the  "American  Institute  of  Chris- 
tian PhUosophy,"  whose  summer-school  was  approaching,  and 
whose  secretary  she  was  helping.  There  came  in  an  able-bodied 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  some  culture;  but,  according  to  his 
account,  he  could  not  find  work  enough  to  procure  him  a  meal. 
The  lady  asked  him  to  write  his  name.  It  was  well  done.  She 
then  proposed  to  give  him  good  pay  for  making  a  number  of 
copies  of  a  circular  then  in  hand.  He  sat  down  to  his  work  not 
very  graciously,  and,  after  having  worked  about  twenty  minutes, 
doing  about  half  the  lady  did  in  the  same  time,  he  received  am- 
ple remuneration,  but  said,  as  he  handed  the  papers  to  the  lady: 
^  Well,  this  is  too  humiliating !    Ill  never  ask  help  again."  Yet^ 
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the  nAXt  monmigy  the  lady  had  oooasLon  to  Tisit  hot  ^tiBbor,  and 
ioimd  that  aame  man  at  the  door.    He  had  oome  to  beg  food. 

By  all  meananow  known,  and  to  be  hereafter  diaooyered^tiuB 
daaa  of  men  mnat  be  taught  that  it  is  not  troe  that  the  iroild 
owes  them  a  liyiog,  aa  they  are  so  fond  of  lepeatingy  bat  tiiat  il 
is  tme  that  every  man  owes  the  world  work,  and,  that  if  he  win 
not  pay  this  jnst  debt^  he  is  a  soonndiel,  and,  so  far  from  bein|^ 
an  objeet  of  oommiseration,  is  a  snbjeot  for  punishment  This 
evil  is  so  great  that  all  good  men  and  women  should  nnite  to 
make  every  praetieable  exertion  for  its  erne.  In  this  artiele  sk 
few  suggestions  are  made,  some  of  which  may  be  adopted  by 
eaoh  reader: 

1.  Let  the  teaching  in  all  onr  schools  and  chnrohes  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  Every  hnman  being  should  be  tanght  that 
he  is  bom  debtor,  not  creditor,  to  hnmanity ;  that,  as  in  enter- 
ing npon  life  he  enters  npon  the  enjoyment  <^  a  great  estate  laid 
np  by  fdiegone  generations;  that  he  isnnder  adebt  which  can  be 
paid  only  to  the  generations  which  snoceed  him;  and  that  this  oan 
be  done  only  by  doing  all  he  can  for  the  generation  in  which  he 
exists.  It  mnst  be  shown  that  the  i>ossesBion  of  great  wealtii  ex- 
eoses  no  one.  The  solis  of  the  rich  should  feel  their  responsi- 
bility.  The  ^^  gilded  yonth"  of  the  avenne,  the  daintily  dressed 
yonngfellowSy  who  go  mohths  without  a  day  of  mental  or  mannal 
liabor,  shonld  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  the  frilled  '^tramps'' 
at  one  end  of  society,  and  no  more  to  be  respected  by  thonghtfnl 
men  than  the  shirtless  ^'tramps"  at  the  other  end.  Indeed,  it 
win  be  well  to  stir  the  consciences  of  the  men  who  spend  whole 
days  in  ntter  idleness,  or  sauntering  or  gasingvacantly from  the 
windows  of  our  fasJbionable  dlnb-honsee,  by  agitating  among 
them  the  question  how  far  they  are  responsible  for  the  street- 
be^^^an^  who  are  often  asking  themselves  the  question  why 
th^  should  not  be  fed  without  work,  seeing  that  their  gented 
brothers  do  not  work,  and  yet  fare  sumptuously. 

2.  Let  each  residnit  of  a  city  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  societies  abeady  existing  for  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of 
Vloipus  daases,  and  as  each  applicant  comes  let  him  be  sent  to 
the  institutioii  provided  for  his  case.  The  resident  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  should  examine  the  City  Begistiy,  p.  13, 
M  Asylums  and  Homes,"  and  p.  81,  '' Sodeties,"  Trow's  City 
Direetoiy.  There  are  columns  of  names  of  organized  and  opera- 
tive soddttae,  fKft^irmg  almost  all  conceivable  cases  of  need  and 
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<if  waftenag.     If  the  applicant  will  not  be  helped  hy  any  of 
these,  then  he  proclaims  his  nnfitnees  for  private  beneflcenoe. 

3.  Let  each  citizen  select  some  society  which  has  an  arrange- 
ment for  visiting  and  examining  cases.  To  that  special  society 
let  him  send  those  who  apply  to  him^  stating  frankly  that  he 
does  not  give  peenniary  aid  to  any  who  are  not  known  to  him. 
The  result  will  be  that  those  who  are  willing  to  have  their  cases 
examined  will  apply  to  the  society  designated,  and  those  who 
onght  not  to  receive  money  aid  will  not  apply ;  and,  more  than 
that,  lihey  will  commnnicate  to  their  whole  tribe  such  informa- 
tion as  will  keep  them  from  making  application ;  and,  stUl  more, 
the  society  will  be  aided  in  carrying  forward  its  work  of  prac- 
tical and  jndicions  beneficence.  This  can  be  done  by  having  in 
jojxr  pocket  a  card  with  the  name  of  the  society  npon  it,  and 
then  when  yon  are  accosted  on  the  street  you  need  lose  no  time ; 
yon  simply  tell  the  applicant  to  cany  that  card  to  the  place 
designated  and  all  will  be  right.  Probably,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  card  will  be  thrown  away.  Bnt,  let  it  be  remarked,  that 
any  man  of  means  who  regularly  sends  his  applicants  for  help 
to  a  sodety  to  whose  treasury  he  has  not  contributed,  is  on  a 
moral  levd  with  the  man  who  habitually  draws  checks  upon  a 
bank  in  which  he  has  no  deposits. 

4.  Every  good  citizen  should  give  some  time  to  the  attentive 
consideration  of  the  poor  who  come  under  his  own  immediate 
observation.  This  he  owes  to  himself.  A  rich  man  may  set 
apart  tliouennds  of  dollars  annually  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
xxnps  of  judicious  and  faithful  investigators,  who  should  distrib- 
ute wisdy  to  the  poor  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  wealth, 
and  yet,  if  he  do  not  put  himself  in  brotherly  communication 
with  some  poor  man,  deserving  or  undeserving,  and  strive  by 
friendly  advice  and  help  to  lift  him  to  a  self-supporting  plane,  he 
inll  lose  all  that  blessedness  which  is  promised  to  him  that 
^  considereth  "  the  poor  (Ps.  xlL  1),  and  that  reward  which  comes 
to  him  that  ''pitieth"  the  poor  (Prov.  xix.  17).  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  ^e  word  in  the  fbrst  of  these  passages  means  to 
act  wisely  toward  the  poor,  and  the  word  in  the  second  means 
to  behave  graciously  toward  the  x>oor,  neither  of  which  is  com- 
}llied  with  by  mere  money  gifts ;  nor  can  any  man,  by  pecuniary 
gifts,  purchase  exemption  from  the  duty  indicated  in  tiiese  words. 
Moiteover,  it  will  be  instructive  to  follow  up  the  people  who 
if^peal  to  you  on  the  street  or  come  to  your  house  for  cold  vict- 
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ualfL  Not  long  ago  a  woman  was  in  the  work-honse,  leaying 
oatside  two  litde  boys,  the  younger  only  three  and  the  dider  onfy 
seren  years  of  age,  who  were  compelled  by  several  dissipated 
women  to  collect  food  and  money  for  them,  the  money  being 
spent  by  the  women  for  liquor.  Every  child-beggar  should  be 
followed  up.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  f oimd  that  the  droum- 
stances  of  these  children  called  for  the  intervention  of  the 
'^  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelly  to  Children*"  In  many 
cases  they  will  not  allow  you  to  accompany  them ;  they  are  so 
early  trained  to  roguery,  that  they  will  escape  from  you  while 
seeming  to  be  conducting  you  to  their  bouses.  Strangers  in  the 
city  should  make  it  a  rule  never  to  give  on  the  streets,  howerer 
pitiable  the  story  and  moving  the  appeaL  The  great  majority 
of  all  beggars  on  our  streets  are  ''professional."  They  know 
whether  you  are  from  New  England,  or  the  South,  or  the  West, 
or  from  a  foreign  country.  They  will  catch  you  just  when  it 
will  seem  most  heartless  to  deny  them,  for  instance,  late  at  night 

5.  All  good  citizens  should  unite  in  seeing  that  wise  laws  are 
framed  and  promptly  enforced  against  mendicancy,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  which  every  man  should  be  willing  to  contaribute  time 
and  effort,  as  well  as  money.  To  every  man  who  says  ''  I  would 
work  if  I  could  get  work  to  do,''  should  be  given  the  r^ly 
of  a  house  provided,  to  which  he  should  be  compelled  to  go, 
and  where  he  would  find  some  work  which  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do.  The  product  of  the  work  probably  would  not 
meet  the  expenses/  of  the  establishment,  but  the  balance  could  be 
procured  by  enlisting  the  interest  of  philanthropic  men  of  means. 

In  discussions  of  this  complex  and  important  subject^  it  is 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  it  is  desirable  to  vacate  is 
not  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  nor  the  correlative  burden-bearing 
of  the  rich.  Neither  of  these  is  intolerable.  Neither  of  these  is 
hurtful  to  the  individual,  or  to  society.  Pauperismis  thatwhibh 
hurts  society  at  large,  by  diminishing  the  general  wealth  and 
by  injuring  the  character  of  the  individual  What  must  we  do 
to  eliminate  that  which  produces  pauperism  t  Firsts  we  must  ab- 
stain from  everything  which  tends  to  offer  a  premium  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  live  off  the  toil  of  others ;  and  second,  we  must 
strive  to  destroy  that  willingness  in  individual  cases  by  moral 
reform. 

The  worthy  poor  will  always  remain;  but  the  poor  irtio 
have  the  greatest  claim  upon  our  regard  will  never  beg.     They 
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will  perifih  in  silenoe.  These  must  be  f  onnd.  We  must  so  culti- 
vate our  spiritual  and  moral  senses  that  we  shall  become  qnick 
to  detect  the  needs  of  others,  and  swift  to  relieve.  That  class 
we  should  have  no  wish  to  pat  ont  of  human  society. 

The  unworthy  poor  are  to  be  helped  as  well,  but  differently. 
Money  is  not  help  to  them*  They  need  moral  culture.  It  is  our 
duty  to  impart  it  to  them ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  duty  to  per- 
form. Most  pastors  in  the  city  will  probably  tell  you  that  they 
can  more  easily  obtain  hundreds  of  dollars  from  their  prosperous 
parishioners  to  scatter  among  the  x>oor,  than  they  can  persuade 
one  parishioner  to  give  one  afternoon  in  exerting  moral  influence 
over  the  vicious  poor. 

The  third  class,  the  thriftless  and  incompetent,  are  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Patient  instruction  is  what  they  need. 
But  it  is  so  irksome  for  a  man  of  robust  and  energetic  character 
to  tolerate  those  who  are  bom  inefficient.  He  succeeds ;  why 
should  not  theyt  This  is  the  question  which  the  successful 
ask.  He  who  has  never  had  any  sickness  can  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  burden  which  that  man  bears  who  has  a  secret 
malady  or  a  perpetual  invisible  weakness ;  much  less  can  he  have 
sympathy.  As  it  is  with  the  body,  so  is  it  with  the  character. 
Wherefore  we  are  taught  by  the  highest  authority  that  *'  we  that 
are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 
please  ourselves"  (Romans  xv.  1).  Life  will  never  be  without 
its  burdens,  and  to  all  classes  comes  the  apostolic  injunction, 
'*  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ" 
(GaL  vL  2).  And  ^  the  law  of  Christ"  is  the  highest  law  known 
in  theoretical  ethics  and  in  practical  good  living. 

Chaelbs  F.  Deems. 
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SoMB  flye  years  ago  a  book  was  published  in  New  Yoik 
entitled  ''The  Cradle  of  the  Christ,". the  author  of  which  at- 
tempted to  give  an  outline  of  the  process  through  which  tlie 
Messianic  idea,  originating  with  the  Jews  of  the  ancient  IMspen- 
sation  and  adopted  by  the  Jews  of  the  Bestoration,  was  trans- 
mitted in  several  forms  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
was  conmmnicated  to  the  chtorches  in  the  West,  and  finally 
became  the  central  dogma  of  the  Christian  creed.  Now  the 
question  arises,  why,  granting  the  x)osition  taken  by  the  writer, 
need  one  abandon  his  Christian  faith  f  Why  should  the  slime 
that  clings  to  the  roots  of  the  historical  idea  stain  the  purity  of 
the  idea  itself  f  The  perfect  lily  takes  no  taint  from  the  mud  of 
the  pond  it  grew  from.  No  anidysis  of  the  soil  affects  the  flaF<nr 
of  the  grape  that  produces  the  delicious  Bhine  wine  of  the 
Metternich  vineyards.  Surely  emblems  and  doctrines  ou^t  to 
be  as  independent  of  their  baser  antecedents  as  any  flower  of 
the  field  or  fruit  of  the  earth,  that  makes  no  claim  to  a  heavenly 
origin. 

Our  century  has  been  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  vigor 
and  success  of  its  researches  into  the  beginnings  of  religions 
movements.  Ewald,  and  lately  Heilprin,  have  scrutinixed  ^e 
literature  of  the  Israalites.  The  biblical  researches  of  the  Duteh 
school  headed  by  Euenen  are  weU  known.  F.  0.  Baur,  a  gener- 
ation ago,  made  a  profound  study  of  the  composition  of  the  New 
Testament  literature,  which  his  disciples  have  continued.  Benan 
has  chosen  for  his  province  the  whole  realm  of  history  that  in- 
cludes the  origin  and  development  of  the  religion  of  Jeeus.  In 
this  country  eminent  scholars  have  taken  up  the  same  subjeet 
from  another  point  of  view.  In  Great  Britain,  Bobertson  Smith 
and  J.  B.  Seeley  have  made  honest  and  valuable  contributions  to 
our  knowledge.  A  temper  purely  scientific  and  literary,  untainted 
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hydogmaHe  preposseBsion,  is  taking  ^eplaoe  of  the  old^ftuBhione^ 
apologetios.  Sueh  impartiality  is  a  good  sign.  Gondiisions  thai 
seemed  destmotiye,  like  thoae  of  the  Tubingen  sehoo^  of  Benaiii 
of  Kaenen,  are  seen  to  be  sinoere  of  pnipose,  and  as  sacih  are 
oonsideredy  not  at  onoe  assailed.  Dr.  Banr,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  preadher  as  well  as  a  man  of  piety.  Renan  is  religions 
after  his  way.  Robertson  Smith  is  a  soholar  with  deep  oonvio- 
tions.  Max  Miiller  writes  in  the  interest  of  religion.  One  of 
the  most  single-hearted  men  I  ever  knew  was  author  of  a  book 
caUed  '^  Christ  the  Spirit,"  the  object  whereof  wi|S  to  reduce  the 
story  of  Jesus  to  an  allegory;  and  the  most  spiritually  minded 
man  I  ever  reckoned  my  personal  friend  was  the  late  Samuel 
Johnson,  a  radical  of  the  radicals,  a  protestant  against  the 
Church,  one  who  declined  even  to  call  himself  a  Ghristiany  but 
who  wrote  critical  books,  flooded  with  oonvictions^  in  the  inter- 
est of  universal  faith. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  is  the  absolute  distinction  between 
investigation  into  the  natural  genesis  or  the  historical  develop- 
ment  of  instituted  forms,  whether  of  observance  or  belief,  and 
the  principles  of  religious  trust  Push  criticism  to  its  farthest 
pointy  still  there  is  a  line  it  cannot  pass  over.  Qive  real  scholar- 
ship its  rein  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament;  in  the  attempt  to  And  the  causes  of  observ- 
ance, doctrine,  church;  in  the  effort  to  account  for  the  seleo- 
tion  of  canonical  writings;  in  tiie  endeavor  to  explain  the 
life  of  Jesus;  denuMid  of  it  acutenees,  perseverance,  frankness ; 
make  its  difBcult  task  as  easy  as  readiness  to  accept  results 
can  make  it.  Its  tether  is  short  enough  at  the  best,  fbr  tiie 
validity  <^  spiritual  truth  is  beyond  the  reach  of  its  sharpest 
instruments,  and,  whatever  results  may  be  arrived  at,  faith  can 
liave  nothingto  fear.  Suppose  every  miracle  to  be  discredited; 
suppose  doubt  to  be  thrown  on  the  whole  legend  of  the  gospels; 
suppose  the  theory  advanced  in  **  Christ  the  Spirit,''  namely, 
that  the  story  of  Jesus  is  mythical,  to  be  demonstrated  as  f ariMi 
it  can  be^  stdU  the  religion  is  untouched.  Neither  the  Trinity, 
nor  the  Deity  of  Christ,  nor  the  virtue  of  the  Eucharist  nor  the 
reality  of  an  Eternal  Life,  rests  on  the  Bible;  if  th^  did,  they 
^ffould  never  have  existed  at  alL  This  has  been  said  a  grpatmttiy 
tipes,  and  should  be  a  commonplace  idea  now.  Yet  there  ire 
qiito  who  ftsniej  that  critioism  will  destroy  Ghri$tii|injty|  and 
%ff%  aiB  Christians  who  fear  that  the  critics  wiU  take  awvy 
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their  birthright.  It  is  no  matter  tor  surprise  that  believ€fn 
should  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  favorite  books  or  charac- 
ters, for  it  is  not  hnman  to  surrender  without  a  struggle  what 
one  loves;  but  it  is  astonishing  that  thinking  men  of  this 
generation  should  feel  that  their  defeat  imperiled  the  citadel  of 
faith ;  that  grief  should  be  identical  with  decfpair. 

No  one  has  approached  Ernest  Benan  in  unflinching  vppB.- 
cation  of  the  historical  method  to  Ghristianily ;  no  one  has 
more  jxatiently  than  he  traced  the  fine  threads  on  which  the 
beavy  weights  of  destiny  were  hung  during  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era ;  no  one  probably  has  excited  so  much  apprehensioii 
in  the  breasts  of  believers,  so  much  bope  in  the  bosom  of  unbe- 
lievers as  he.  Yet  M.  Renan  has  in  many  places  borne  witness 
to  the  singular  persistency  of  the  substance  of  religious  ideas. 
While  asserting,  in  his  essay  on  the  religions  of  antiquity,  that 
'<  deep  researches  would  show  how  nearly  everything  which  does 
not  depend  on  the  Gospel  is  merely  baggage  brought  into  a 
hostile  camp  from  the  pagan  mysteries,"  he  speaks  of  ''the 
immense  superiority  of  the  Christian  dogma,"  *^  the  lofty  moral 
spirit  that  pervades  the  Christian  legend,  to  which  nothing  in 
antiquity  can  be  compared."  There  is  isomething  that  over- 
awes him,  something  he  cannot  e3!plain,  in  the  grandeurs  of 
faith.  This  accounts  for  the  singular  contradiction  between  the 
argument  of  the  '*  Vie  de  Jtais"  and  its  conclusion.  He  becomes 
illogical,  incoherent,  inartistic  even,  while  trying  to  compress 
into  historical  formulas  the  essence  of  ideas,  the  sweep  of  aspira- 
tion. He  stammers  when  declaiming  about  Christianity,  and 
falls  into  rhetoric  when  eulogizing  the  Christ 

Indeed,  the  open-minded  student  of  antiquity  is  amaaed 
when  he  comes  across  the  fact  of  the  universality  of  religious 
symbols  attesting  the  presence  of  the  same  ideas  from  age  to 
age.  The  emblems  which  are  perpetuated  in  stone  in  the 
galleries  and  churches  of  Rome,  which  flame  in  immortal 
mosaics  from  the  walls  of  temples  in  ancient,  desolate  Bavenna, 
are  found  in  Greek  and  Oriental  shrines,  on  coins,  entablatures, 
sepulchral  monuments,  old  as  the  oldest  remains  of  human 
art,  old  as  the  records  of  the  race.  The  Cross,  symbol  of  tiie 
sa(»iflcial  overflow  of  life ;  the  Dove,  symbol  of  the  gentile  motion 
of  a  descending  spirit ;  the  Cup,  symbol  of  imparted  spiritaal 
vitality;  the  Star,  sign  of  deathless  promise;  the  Serpent, 
emblem  at  once  of  mortality  and  immortality,  of  the  change- 
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ahto  and  the  unohangeable;  the  Fish,  the  Boat,  the  Ark  recur 
again  and  again,  with  every  form  of  suggestion,  in  every 
species  of  oombination,  understood,  not  nnderstood,  misonder- 
is^ood,  bnt  revered  stilL 

There  are  omcifizions  of  unknown  origin  and  antiquily — the 
old  Irish  cross  of  Tuam,  of  Asiatic  design ;  an  ancient  image  at 
£alabche,  in  Nubia ;  a  figure  on  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  near  the 
iMisiliea  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Borne ;  a  bronze  relic,  brought  to 
Ireland  by  Phenicians,  ages  ago,  representing  Buddha,  or  it 
may  be  Krishna,  on  tke  cross — which  might  have  served  as 
models  for  Christian  artists  in  stone  or  on  canvas,  emblems  of 
the  overflowing  divine  love,  the  devoted  sdf-sacriflce  of  the 
greatest  characters,  the  victory  of  the  spiritual  over  the  naturaL 
There  is  a  picture  of  Devaki  and  Krishna,  the  Hindu  mother  and 
child,  in  Greuzer's  '^  Symbolik,"  taken  from  Moore's  '^  Hindu 
Pantheon,"  which  might  stand  for  a  Christian  ideal,  so  exact  is 
the  delineation  of  the  Virgin  with  the  baby  Christ  on  her  lap, 
and  the  worshiping  woman  in  front.  There  is  a  sculpture  of 
Venus  Aphrodite  in  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Denis  in  France, 
that,  with  very  slight  alteration,  would  pass  for  an  Assumption  of 
Mary.  There  are  symbols  of  trinity — Jewish,  Hindu,  Persian, 
Assyrian,  Egyptian — which  distincdy  foreshadow  the  Christian 
idea,  showing  how  it  was  prefigured,  or,  rather,  in  some  form  was 
eternally  manifest  in  ante-Christian  periods.  Our  Christmas 
observances  had  their  historical  association  with  the  mystical 
rites  of  Bona  Dea,  the  Saturnalia  and  liberalia, — wild  festivities 
of  pagan  Rome.  The  '^  Mater  Dolorosa"  of  Catholic  art  has  its 
oounterpart  in  Ceres.  The  Gk>od  Shepherd  of  the  catacombs  in 
Bome  is  a  copy  from  the  Aristaeus,  or  from  the  Apollo  Nomios, 
which  show  the  same  flgpure,  in  the  same  posture,  on  pagan 
sarcophagL 

The  good  Christian  should  delight  to  tell  of  these  coinci- 
dences, for  they  suggest  the  omnipresence  of  emblems  which 
are  dear  to  him,  and  they  indicate  the  world-wide  dominion  of 
spiritual  truth.  The  thoughtful  observer  notes  their  resem- 
blance, and  is  struck  by  the  evidence  they  furnish  of  some 
divine  presence:  for,  in  studying  these  symbols  of  religion, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  they  are  not  of  inei* 
dental,  local,  earthly,  or  even  human  extraction  3  that  they  are 
not  evolved,  but  oonmiunicated ;  not  poetic  fancies,  but  fixed 
truths,  exhibited  to  mankind  in  visible  shape, — the  only  shape 
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in  whioh  tbey  could  be  exhibited.  The  eharactor  of  the  symbol^ 
which  look  forced  and  artificial  as  contrasted  with  the  natmil 
tastes  of  any  people ;  their  invariable  association  with  reiigion 
festiyals;  their  presence  in  temples;  their  conneetion  iritii 
priests  and  sacred  persons;  the  depth  of  significanoe  attached 
to  them ;  their  introdnction  into  the  holy  mysteries  and  into  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation ;  their  sciilptnred  forms  on  funereal  and 
other  monnmentSy  on  coins  and  medals — prednde  the  theory 
which  assigns  to  them  a  terrestrial  origin.  They  han^  aboT» 
the  heads,  always,  of  the  great  multitude  of  wor^pers,  only  % 
Yerj  small  nnmb^  of  whom  comprehend  their  meaning:  In  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  they  were  high  in  advanoe  of  the  | 
people  who  revered  them ;  in  some  cases  they  mnst  have  been  ^ 
violently  opposed  to  the  current  life.  For  the  credit  of  hnman 
nature  one  is  constrained  to  believe  that  the  women  of  Greece 
and  Egypt  wore,  agaiost  their  will,  images  that  religious  associa- 
tions alone  hallowed;  for  the  honor  of  womanhood  one  is  com- 
pelled to  think  that  the  women  of  Babylon,  who,  once  in  their 
lives,  on  certain  occasions,  offered  themselves  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  to  any  stranger  bringing  money  to  the  shrine,  did  so  out 
of  obedience  to  a  sanction  by  them  reputed  to  be  divine.  The 
orgies  at  the  festive  rites  of  Astarte,  Ceres,  Juno,  Aphrodite, 
must  have  been  prompted  by  something  differing  from  an 
animal  impulse.  The  action,  however  mistaken  and  indecent^ 
was  the  involuntary  result  of  a  motive  regarded  as  supreme. 
Their  performances,  however  wild  and  unseemly,  were  acts  of 
worship. 

The  interpretation  of  these  emblems  is  to  some  degree  matter 
for  conjecture.  Writers  like  Higgins,  Tnman,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  Bryant  and  Knight,  attach  to  them  an  earthly,  if  not  an 
animal  import,  holding  them  to  be  expressions  of  an  enthu- 
siastic, even  of  a  fanatical,  temper :  at  the  best,  creations  of 
human  nature  in  its  sentimental,  visionary,  fanciful,  distem- 
pered moods.  On  the  other  hand,  J.  P.  Lundy  (''  Monumental 
Christianity'')  regards  them  as  of  divine  creation  in  their  rud- 
est forms,  conveying  the  sense  of  heavenly  doctrines.  Lundy 
is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  Inman ;  more  likdy,  because  his  view 
accords  with  the  evident  significance  of  the  symbols  as  sacred 
signs,  while  Inman's  does  not  That  even  celestial  ideas  should 
be  colored,  tainted,  smirched  perhaps,  by  the  earth  they  fbU  upon, 
is  inevitable.  In  barbarous,  illiterate,  sensuous,  passionate  epochs 
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mUfi}  the  loveliest  emblenui  -will  be  degraded,  but  no  instanoe  eodste 
rtetf  ic:  where  a  low,  earth-born  notion  has  dimbed  np  to  heaven. 

''Not  from  %  TKin  or  uiaUow  tiumi^t 
^  1"^  Hit  awful  Jot»  youDg  FliidiM  wrought.'' 

\psia! 

^1         Am  the  pare  snow  that  fallB  from  the  sky  lies  white  on  the 

Bail  ^'footlees  hills''  and  broad  pastures,  but  is  soon  poUnted  in  the 

^2   caty  streets  by  the  tread  of  rade  feet  and  the  olay  and  dirt 

Y^^   of  the  pavement  turning  its  erystal  flakes  into  sand,  so  do 

j^    oelestia]  oommnnications  become  sullied  by  contact  with  ^^a 

g^    nanghly  world."    But  who  can  mistake  the  perverted  semblance 

^    for  the  primitive  revelationt    In  the  interesting  series  of  piet- 

^g    nres  called  the  '^Dance  of  Death,''  painted  dnring  the  papal 

',     Bupremacy,  the  Creator  is  represented  as  dressed  like  the  Pope 

'   '^     of  Rome,  with  a  tiara  on  his  head,  and  full  canonical  robes 

^'^     about  his  person.    Can  any  one  snppose  that  the  conception  of 

^     a  Snpreme  Canse  arose  from  the  painted  or  aotoal  figure  of  a 

hi|^-priestt    Whatever  is  plainly  local,  incidental,  temporary, 

^g     nrast  be  stricken  ont  of  the  image  in  order  that  it  may  be  per* 

^,      feet    The  known  peculiarities  of  times  and  places,  national 

^      traits,  idiosyncrasies  of  race  or  epoch,  are  manifestly  transitory. 

^^       Higgins  and  Tnman,  however  learned,  are  therefore  liable  to  the 

eiharge  of  snbstitating  a  base  effect  for  a  divine  caose,  a  dete- 

l'       rioration  for  a  principle.    Their  books  are  valuable,  bnt  only  as 

'         showing  to  what  abysses  of  nndeanness  pnre  ideas  may  be 

'  .       brought  by  unhallowed  fancy.    The  ingenuity  is  not  misplaced, 

^         bat  the  reasoning  is  astray  which  infers  the  higher  from  the 

lower,  instead  of  using  the  lower  as  testii^ying  to  the  ezistenceof 

'         the  higher. 

!^  For  a  long  time  yet  there  will  be  controversy  in  regard  to 

'        the  contents  of  the  symbols  mentioned.    Mr.  Lundy,  who  is  a 

presbyter  in  the  Church,  deduces  from  them  the  articles  of  the 

:'        AposUee^  Creed.    In  this  he  has  not  been  altogether  successful, 

for  his  seal  for  the  faith  has  allowed  him  to  indulge  in  fanciful 

interpretations.    His  book  is  astonishingly  candid  and  gener> 

ons  toward  the  pagan  mytha    He  blinks  no  facts;  no  fable 

^         is  profane  in  his  eyes.    He  quotes  the  enemy's  writings.    He 

\         reprodnces  pictures  that  seem  to  countenance  an  opposite  view 

to  his  own,  and  cries  "  Bravo  I    Any  obscenely  disposed  mind 

maj  make  the  most  of  it.   I  am  of  Sir  William  Jones's  opinion.'' 

That  opinion  is  nevertheless  obsolete  and  untenable.    All  that 
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can  be  fairly  claimed  is  that  the  emblems  which  lie  at  Um 
fomidation  of  all  spiiitoal  faith  teach,  first,  the  ezistenoe  of  a 
Supreme  Mind ;  second,  the  communication  of  truth  hy  that 
Mind  to  men ;  third,  the  power  of  a  Divine  Person  representing 
Deity ;  fourth,  the  reality  of  a  celestial  influence  imparted  by 
the  Deity  through  the  Christy  whatever  be  his  name ;  fifth,  1^ 
experience  of  an  eternal  or  supernatural  life;  and  sixth,  the 
necessity  for  self-abnegation  as  the  means  of  attaining  to  it.  The 
last  article  supposes  a  kind  of  dualism  as  existing  between  the 
lower  and  the  higher  enjoyment,  but  where  the  line  of  it  runs  is 
not  indicated.  The  same  is  implied  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
regeneration,  which  is  inherent  in  all  forms  of  belief  even  that 
of  Unitarians  and  Rationalists;  every  man  who  aspires, — St. 
Francis,  Augustine,  B.  W.  Emerson,  striking  the  same  chord 
here,  though  with  very  different  touch.  Beyond  these  '^flaming 
universalities,"  as  Emerson  named  the  ideas  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  alluding  to  the  '*  glittering  generalities"  of  Mr. 
Bufus  Choate,  all  is  open  to  criticism. 

Every  religion  smacks  of  the  soil  upon  which  its  institutions 
of  doctrine  or  form  were  planted.    Hindu,  Persian,  Egyptian, 
Semitic,  Phenician,  Italian,  English,  take  up  deposits  of  race  or 
civilization,  and  afford  refuge  to  the  creatures  that  are  native 
to  the  ground  whereon  they  lie.    Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
the  most  intellectual  races,  the  most  active,  practical,  demo- 
cratic of  the  tribes  of  men.     It  is  the  religion  of  Gtomany, 
France,  England,  America.    It  was  the  religion  of  Italy  in  her 
great  days.    Whoever  studies  its  history  reads  its  legend.    But 
at  heart,  independentiy  of  its  especial  record,  it  seems  to  be  of 
the  same  stuff  with  other  great  faiths  of  mankind, — not  derived 
from  them,  but  of  one  piece  with  them.    More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  James  Martineau,  then  minister  of  a  Unitarian 
church  in  Liverpool,  demonstrated  in  a  wonderful  article  on  the 
'' Ethics  of  Christendom,"  printed  in  the  ''Westminster  Re- 
view," that  Christian  morality  owed  many  of  its  peculiar  features 
to  the  primitive  belief  in  the  second  coming  of  Jesus,  so  dearly 
enunciated  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  so  flatiy  contradicted  by 
history.    Similar  studies  directed  to  other  points  have  disclosed 
the  temporal  elements  that  adhere  to  the  established  ritual  and 
dogma.    MUman,  of  the  last  generation,  did  excellent  service  in 
this  way.    Stanley's  works  are  of  great  value,  thus  regarded.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  function  of  scholarship,  and  will  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 
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The  identity  of  leligions  appears  to  consist  in  their  firm  poe- 
don  of  a  few  cardinal  trnths  which  they  hold  in  common. 
Theee  tmths  make  them  one.  In  these  ^ey  sympathize.  The 
xeligions  are  imperfect  inasmuch  as  they  are  attached  to  local 
usages  and  to  ephemeral  traditions,  bat  they  lead  np  to  one  another 
only  in  the  sense  that  one  age  precedes  another  and  passes  on  its 
discoveries.  The  substance  of  faith  is  in  all  times  the  same. 
The  form,  literaxy  or  ceremonial^  or  doctrinal,  belongs  to  the 
jieriod  of  its  domination,  and  is  transitory  as  that  is.  One  may 
not  revile  ancient  faiths,  therefore,  because  they  express  certain 
conditionsunder  which  spiritual  ideas  manifested  themselves ;  one 
may  not  exalt  them  one  above  another,  because  their  imperfec- 
tions may  belong  to  the  people  who  honored  them  in  their  day  and 
according  to  their  ability .  Each  has  many  vulnerable  points,  but 
each  has  its  heavenly  aspects.  Criticism  seizes  on  the  vulnerable 
points,  —  the  literary  records,  the  dogmatic  formularies,  the 
Unks  of  historical  association,  the  priesthoods  and  personalities,  — 
but  faith  contemplates  the  heavenly  aspects,  letting  go  all  beside. 
To  discredit  other  religions  in  order  to  eulogize  Christianity  is 
to  do  them  less  than  justice ;  to  eulogize  them  at  the  expense 
of  Christiaaity  is  to  do  them  more ;  for  the  latest  faith  belongs 
to  the  latest  age  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  forward  in 
civilization.  No  religion  is  pledged  to  its  perishable  accretions ; 
no  religion  is  responsible  for  books  or  councils  or  decrees,  or 
statements  of  opinion,  or  fictitious  characters;  for  prophets, 
evangelists,  apostles,  or  saints.  Let  criticism  deal  with  these 
things  as  it  must  For  its  spiritual  ideals  alone  it  is  answerable. 
Alas  for  Christianity  if  it  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  record,  or 
by  the  theologies,  Boman  or  Protestant,  which  attempt  to 
explain  its  inefhble  ideas  I  That  pretension,  not  innocent  but 
unavoidable,  has  been  rebuked  many  times,  never  more  pointedly 
than  by-  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who,  however,  is  hardly  tolerant 
enough  of  the  unwise  zeal  of  honest  though  presumptuous 
divines.  It  is  unfortunate  when  personal  conviction  stops  short 
of  central  tmths,  for  then  a  dogmatism  enters  that  may  easily 
become  puerile.  Theology  of  some  sort  there  must  be,  for  the 
human  mind  must  give  such  account  as  it  can  of  its  beliefs, 
and  the  smallest  minds  are  the  most  positive  as  a  rule.  But 
religion  is  compromised  when  any  account  of  rel^on,  which 
must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  temporal,  is  taken  for 
religion  itself,  which  is  eternal ;  and  this  disastrous  mistake  is 
continually  made. 
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AU  religion,  it  is  here  assomed,  is  in  essence  and  origin  soper- 
natDTsl  in  some  sense,  if  not  snperlinman.  The  divine  spirit  Is 
A^powernotonrselves.''  Bnt  '*8npernBtiiTal''i8  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  "  miraeolons,"  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word. 
Though  every  recorded  miracle  were  discarded  as  incredible^  ^be 
snpematnral  element  in  religion  would  not  of  neoesslty  be 
touched,  for  the  influx  of  the  celestial  wisdom  may  come  in  otlier 
ways,  and  in  any  event  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  scientifle 
investigation,  which  deals  only  wilh  sensible  phenomena,  and 
has  no  instruments  keen  enough  to  trace  the  possible  advent  of 
an  immaterial  principle  into  the  soul  of  man.  The  eloquent 
author  of  the  little  book  called  ''Natural  Bdigion"  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language:  ^^We  are  all  supematuralists  thus  fsir  that 
we  all  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  world  beyond  our  present 
knowledge."  No  doubt  we  are ;  no  doubt  all  thoughtful  people 
are.  But  sux>ematurali8m  is  a  supplement  to  knowledge,  not  an 
extension  of  it ;  it  professes  to  give  what  knowledge,  be  it  ever 
so  advanced,  cannot  furnish,  never  will  be  able  to  furnish ;  can, 
at  best,  watch  and  determine  the  human  conditions  of,  with  a 
view  to  preventing  its  intrusion  into  dejMotments  where  it  does 
not  belong.  The  same  persuasive  writer,  in  another  passage, 
says :  ''  We  have  remarked  that  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  lose  that  appearance  of  obsoleteness  which  ecclesiastical 
formalism  has  given  them,  and  stand  out  as  true  sacred  books 
and  classics  of  mankind  so  soon  as  in  the  former  Nature  iswritten 
for  Qod,  and  in  the  latter  Humanity  for  Christ."  The  observa- 
tion is  not  original  with  him.  But  is  "Nature"  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament synonymous  with  ''  Qod"  t  Is  "  Humanity  "  in  the  New 
synonymous  with  '*  Christ "  f  If  not,  what  is  gained  by  an  inter- 
change of  terms  t  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  misinter- 
preted in  the  interest  of  corruptions  that  are  in  harmony  with 
neither,  but  belong  to  a  dijQferent  sphere  of  mind.  Nothingis,in 
the  endl,  secured  by  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  great  deal  may  be 
lost 

The  aim  of  Professor  Sedey's  essay  is  high,  his  purpose 
being  to  indicate  a  common  ground  on  which  all  ideal  pursuits 
may  stand  and  contend  as  a  single  joint  power  against  irreligion, 
secularism,  the  tendency  to  sensualism.  But  there  may  be 
danger  of  overstepping  bounds  in  this  direction,  as  in  the  plain 
avowal  that  supematnralism  is  quite  separable  from  religion,  or 
in  the  judgment  that  art  and  science  ''have  the  nature  of  retig- 
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ion.''  Of  Art,  he  himaelf  dedares  that  ''  we  cannot  honor  its 
enthTudasm  with  saoh  epithets  as  'frank,'  ^manly,'  'vigoroiis,' 
or  'healthy';  and  yet  here,  too,  there  is  a  life,  a  determination  to 
deal  honestly  with  the  question  of  pleasure,  to  have  real  enjoy- 
menti  and  of  the  best  kind,  rather  than  the  dnll  pretense  of  glad- 
ness." Yes,  there  certainly  is  life ;  there  is  a  determination  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  pleasure,  how  far  '^  honestly '^  may  be 
a  matter  of  opinion ;  likewise  to  have  enjoyment,  though  one 
may  doubt  whether  it  be  ''real,"  or  "of  the  best  kind." 
The  artistes  ideal  is  beauty,  but  it  would  be  saying  much  to 
allege  that  this  ideal  is  common,  and  it  would  be  extravagant  to 
assert  that  the  tendency  among  the  devotees  of  art  is  toward 
ideal  things  in  any  poetic  or  intellectual  sense.  In  f  aot^  many 
will  be  of  opinion  that,  as  a  class,  artists,  while  remarkably 
imsceptible  of  aspiration,  are  peculiarly  in  need  of  the  flrm, 
constant  presentation  of  a  beauty  above  that  of  the  senses.  They 
would  make  efftdent  allies,  but  they  must  first  be  won  from  the 
liomage  paid  to  Nature. 

Sdentifio  men  are  more  promising.  In  the  first  place,  their 
jnirsnits  are  more  severely  intellectual ;  in  the  next  place,  their 
love  of  knowledge  is  more  single,  exclusive,  and  absorbing. 
Many  of  them  are  jNissionate  lovers  of  truth,  confessors  ready  to 
-die  for  it,  unselfish  seekers  after  it,  at  the  expense  of  health, 
wealth,  and  worldly  advantage.  In  some  instances  they  are 
^'  very  religious,"  as  the  apostle  says,  bending  with  awe  before 
4U1  "unknown 'God."  But,  in  these  cases,  one  is  compelled  to 
ask  if  sdence  has  made  them  religious;  if  science  has  done 
more  than  reveal  to  them  the  methods  of  creative  power,  and 
thus  introduce  them  for  the  first  time  to  the  presence  of  presid- 
ing Mind.  The  study  of  nature  has  brought  them  to  the  feet  of 
-the  spirit  that  is  above  nature,  whose  gloiy  they  had  not  appre- 
hended before. 

One  cannot  too  much  admire  the  ambition  to  combine  every 
noble  i)ower  in  league  against  ignoble  propensities.  But  may 
not  this  be  accomplished  by  stripping  religion  of  its  objection- 
-aible  features, — of  ritualism,  biblicism,  dogmatism,  mondism, 
Calvinism,  Puritanism,  ecdesiasticism,  or  other  offensive  accre- 
tionS|  and  showing  it  in  its  perfection  t  If  Christianity  would 
gratefully  make  over  to  criticism  whatever  criticism  claims  as 
belonging  to  its  province,  reserving  to  itself  the  task  of  exhibit- 
ing the  immortal  beauty  of  its  essential  truths,  it  might,  at  the 
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nine  tune,  disarm  its  enemiiw  and  faBoinafte  its  friends.  The 
attMiks  upon  it  are  direoued  against  its  outworks,  not  against  ite 
eitadel;  against  its  aeoompaniments^  its  im^^edimmtaf  its  Ing^ 
gage^  never  against  its  eardinal  principle ;  against  its  nnhand- 
Bome  aooidents^  never  against  its  eternal  loveliness.  The  mistake 
that  Christian  apologists  have  made,  the  mistake  which  they 
make  to-day,  is  in  defending  lines  that  are  indefensible,  and  in 
staking  the  issue  of  their  cause  on  a  conflict  where  final  disoom- 
fitoze  is  certain.  The  ancient  story  of  Archimedes,  so  absorbed 
in  his  stadies  as  to  be  ignorant  when  Syraeose  was  taken,  and 
spared  by  the  soldiers  who  broke  in  on  him  because  he  was 
intent  on  his  work,  is  applicable  here.  The  task  of  showing  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  Christian  system,  of  unfolding  its 
interior  glory,  is  quite  sufficient  to  exercise  the  f  acolties  of  any 
class  of  men.  To  abandon  positions  that  stiU  appear  to  be 
tenable  is  not  required  It  is  required  that  the  defense  should 
be  conducted  in  an  honorable,  soldierlike  manner,  not  by  any 
treacherous  maneuvers;  and  that  positions  should  be  sorrenr 
dered  man-f^ydiion,  cheerfnlly,  when  to  hold  them  would  be 
desperate.  To  drop  the  figure — which,  after  all,  is  not  a  happy 
one,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  supposition,  the  citadel  of 
final  retreat  is  impregnable,  and  not  to  be  surrendered — the 
champions  of  Christianity  should  take  the  positive,  not  the 
negative  view  of  their  duty;  should  look  at  their  situation 
from  the  sonny  side,  should  discern  the  good  in  the  ^i1«mfna. 
they  are  placed  in;  should,  in  a  word,  be  hopeful  under  aU 
emergencies.  By  this  is  meant  that  they  should  sink  their 
shafts  deeper  when  surface  deposits  are  exhausted,  as  the 
Swedenborgians  attempt  to  do  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  inspiration. 

Of  course  there  will  be  differences  of  judgment  in  respect  to 
the  positions  that  may  still  be  tenable.  It  is  an  established 
I>oint,  acoording  to  some,  that  the  link  which  unites  Jesus 
with  the  Christ  y&  lost;  that  the  connection  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  churches  will  never  be  historically 
made;  that  the  reasons  for  selecting  such  and  such  boob 
as  canonical  will  never  be  unfolded.  Some  will  be  pre- 
pared to  surrender  the  Fourth  Gk>spel;  some  will  let  the 
apostolical  writings  go ;  some  will  cease  from  holding  up  for 
imitation  the  character  of  Jesus;  some  will  concede  the  wholo 
New  Testament  story  to  be  my^cal,  the  narrative  statement 
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of  an  idea;  oome  will  refuse  to  see  the  hand  of  P»)videnoe  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Ohnrch;  and  some  will  agree  with  Professor 
Seeley  that  '^religion  does  not  brood  over  a  fatnre  life,  bat  is 
intensely  ooenpied  with  the  present ;  it  does  not  worship  a  power 
which  suspends  natural  laws,  bnt  the  power  which  is  exhibited 
in  those  laws;  it  does  not  shrink  from  political  organization, 
but  is  itself  the  soul  of  all  healthy  political  organization ;  it  does 
not  damp  enjoyment,  bnt  is  itself  the  principle  of  all  rich  enjoy- 
ment; it  is  not  self-Gonscions  or  self-absorbed,  and  does  not 
make  ns  anzions  abont  onr  own  fate,  bnt  is  the  principle  which 
destroys  self  and  gives  ns  strength  to  rise  above  personal 
anxieties.''  In  an  age  of  multif  arions  activities  like  ours,  of  sneh 
various  temperaments  and  aptitudes,  a  great  religion  must  be 
hospitable  and  persuasive,  insisting  only  on  such  primal  truths 
as  constitute  it  a  religion, — the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence which  communicates  itself  to  men,  raising  them  to  super- 
human possibilities  of  experience  through  aspiration  and  fidth. 
The  glory  of  such  manifestation  can  never  be  described.  The 
reality  of  such  experience  is  by  all  earnest  minds  confessed.  Let 
it  be  exhibited,  illustrated,  dwelt  on,  and  all  noble  spirits  will  be 
drawn  to  its  light.  Even  critics  will  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  a  being  they  cannot  explain,  and  will  gladly  revere  a  power 
that  excites  no  terror,  but  compels  them  to  worship. 

That  Christianity  will  fall  under  the  assaults  of  criticism  is 
extremely  improbable.  That  it  will  fall  from  any  cause  is  ex- 
tremely improbable-*nay,  is  quite  impossible  and  out  of  the 
question.  Criticism  may,  in  the  end,  prove  a  good  friend  to  it 
by  removing  the  excrescences  that  doud  its  radiance  and  dis- 
ilgure  its  beauty.  The  danger,  if  danger  there  be,  is  likely  to 
oome  from  its  defenders  who  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  tiieir 
own  weapons,  and,  like  the  passionate  Peter  of  the  Gospel,  draw 
a  sword,  fetch  a  mighty  blow,  and  succeed  in  cutting  off  the  ear 
of  a  servant.  The  Master  has  but  to  appear,  and  his  enemies 
sink  to  the  ground. 

O.  B.  Fbothinohaic. 
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MEXICO. 


Mezioo  holds  a  relation  to  the  United  States  which  no  other 
government  or  people  can  ooonpj.  Canada  refused  to  join  ns, 
and  adhered  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  when  every  interest 
and  sympathy  of  her  people  wonld  natnrally  have  indhied  them 
to  nnite  with  ns.  But  Mexico  looked  np  to  ns  in  her  straggle 
for  independence  with  admiration  and  confidence,  took  conrage 
from  our  example,  broke  her  chains,  and,  with  too  absolute 
trust  in  our  wisdom,  adopted  almost  the  entire  plan  of  our 
government  as  her  own.  If  there  is  no  just  cause  for  any  abate- 
ment of  the  confidence  of  the  two  republics  toward  each  other, 
it  would  be  the  most  grievous  of  wrongs  to  both  that  their 
sympathies  should  be  chilled  by  unworthy  suspicions,  or  that 
their  free  intercourse  should  be  impeded  by  any  lingering 
resentments  which  had  their  origin  in  causes  ^t  existed  fifty 
years  ago. 

It  is  neither  wise,  just,  nor  patriotic  in  the  present  genera- 
tion of  the  people  of  either  republic  to  i)ermit  a  needless  check 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  duty  and  the  mimif  est  desire  of  both  to 
cooperate  in  the  great  work  that  both  are  doing,  in  proving 
to  the  world  the  ability  of  free,  democratic,  constitutional  gov- 
ernments ^'  to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty'' 
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to  their  people  and  to  other  natioxiB  qualified  for  self -govern- 
ment. 

Our  former  troubles  with  Mexico,  like  those  that  often  arise 
between  just  and  honorable  people  of  the  same  race  and  nation- 
ality; have  arisen  mainly  from  the  want  of  a  full  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other,  lliere  is  no  just  cause  for  jealousy  or 
estrangement  between  the  people  of  the  two  coimtries.  If  tJiere 
was  ever  a  real  sisterhood  between  nations,  that  relation  exists 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  So  genuine  was  the 
regard  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their  southern 
neighbor,  that,  in  the  long  and  bitter  travail  of  Mexico  during 
her  fourteen  years  of  war  for  independence,  there  was  not  a 
heart  in  an  American  bosom  in  the  United  States  that  did  not 
share  in  the  anguish  of  that  desperate  struggle,  and  rejoioe 
triumphantly  when  it  ended  in  the  birth  of  another  great  con- 
stitutional republic.  Mexico  has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the 
esteem  or  to  shake  the  confidence  in  which  her  people  and  gov- 
ernment were  held  by  us  in  1824,  when  we  so  eagerly  welcomed 
her  into  the  family  of  nations ;  but  much  has  been  done  sinoe 
that  event,  which,  when  rightly  understood^  should  exalt  her  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  undeniable  facts  on  which  this 
assertion  is  based,  and,  in  doing  this,  let  us  consider  the  remark- 
able parallel  which  exists  between  our  history  and  that  of  Mexico^ 
in  the  difficulties  that  were  met  during  the  process  of  establish- 
ing the  two  republics.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  glory  of  our  suc- 
cess has  by  no  means  dimmed  the  honors  that  Mexico  achieved 
in  gaining  her  independence.  In  one  respect,  we  had  greatty 
the  advantage  of  Mexico.  Her  people  were  wholly  inexperienced 
in  self-government  With  them  this  was  a  lost  art  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  absolute  and  most  despotic  rule  had 
extinguished  every  thought  of  self -government,  except  the  tradi- 
tion that  Mexico  had  once  been  independent 

English  rule  in  this  country  from  the  beginning  recognised 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  It  was  established  by  a  race  of  people  who 
were  highly  enlightened  and  well  equipped  with  every  requisite 
for  founding  and  governing  new  states.  Their  indoctrination 
in  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  just  limitations  to  be 
placed  upon  the  powers  of  the  rulers,  was  the  result  of  long 
and  bloody  contests  in  which  the  English  people  had  triumphed. 
Their  teaching  was  practical  and  had  qualified  them,  as  skillfnl 
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and  ezperienoed  pioneers,  to  lead  the  adTanoe  of  the  most  power- 
fol  race  that  has  ever  existed,  in  founding  their  civilization  in 
this  land  of  xineqnaled  lesonrces.  States,  having  little  of  foreign 
nnrtnre  or  snpport,  grew  np,  from  the  start,  in  rugged  indi^ 
pendenoe  and  self-reliance,  under  the  name  of  British  colonies. 
The  smallest  *of  them  had  the  same  autonomy  with  the  great- 
est, and,  from  the  beginning,  exercised,  almost  without  question, 
nearly  aJl  the  essential  powers  of  local  sovereignty.  It  was  only 
a  question  of  time  when  those  colonies  would  be  free  and  inde- 
X>endent  states,  prepared  with  every  faculty  of  civil  government 
to  concentrate  and  put  in  force  the  whole  power  of  their  people. 

Mexico,  in  1810,  had,  by  comparison,  a  much  more  powerful 
and  obstinate  foe  to  contend  with;  and  there  were  no  organised 
governments  there  to  give  color  of  lawfulness  to  the  revolt  of  the 
people,  or  to  furnish  points  of  concentration  to  the  movements 
of  the  patriots  who  were  ready  to  strike  for  liberty.  The  only 
political  departments  then  in  Mexico  were  certain  intendendee, 
with  unmarked  boundaries,  which  were  designated  by  the  vice- 
regal government  for  the  mere  convenience  of  gathering  taxes 
and  keeping  the  people  constantly  under  the  eye  of  authority. 

In  estimating  the  difftcultiee  which  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  respectively  had  to  encounter  in  their  progress  toward 
independence  and  self-government,  the  fact  is  not  overlooked 
that,  in  1810,  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  weakened  by  the  bur- 
dens of  her  vast  colonial  system,  and  that  her  monarch  and  the 
royal  family  were  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, a  French  usurper.  But  this  episode  was  of  short  duration, 
and  when  the  restoration  came,  the  reactionary  effect  upon 
Mexico  was  among  the  greatest  of  the  disasters  that  befell  her 
in  her  long  struggle  for  independence. 

Bonaparte^s  usurpation  alarmed  the  priesthood  in  Mexico  for 
the  safety  of  their  revenues  and  great  landed  estates,  and  they 
began  to  preach  rebellion  to  the  people.  The  people  interpreted 
their  selfish  zeal  into  a  love  of  liberty,  and  were  roused  as  only 
that  sentiment  can  arouse  a  suffering  people.  They  were  devout^ 
and  felt  that  God  had  called  them  to  arm  for  liberty.  And  so 
their  zeal  for  religion  was  united  with  their  hopes  of  freedom, 
and  they  became  frantic  in  their  desire  to  make  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  of  their  country.  For  a  short  time  the  banners  of  the 
Church  led  the  columns  of  the  patriots  to  war. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  revolution  came  from  the  refusal  of 
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the  MerLcaa  people  to  change  their  allegiance  from  the  Spaniik 
dynasty  to  the  French  nsnrper.    This  was  sanctioned  by  the 
CSinrch  in  Mexico.    The  restoration  soon  came,  and  the  Meziean 
people  were,  in  fact,  ready  to  retnm  to  their  allegiance,  notwith- 
standing their  solemn  declaration  of  independence ;  bnt  tlie  fata! 
madness  of  imx>erial  pride  demanded  that  they  should  be  pmh 
ished  for  treason  to  the  monarchic  principle.    The  Spanish  mon- 
archy remembered  the  recent  example  of  the  British  oolonieE, 
and  determined  to  crash  out  every  thought  and  hope  of  mde- 
pendence  from  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans.    Their  revolt  against 
the  usurper  was  translated  into  rebellion  and  treason  against  tiie 
Crown  of  Spain,  and  for  that  crime  they  were  to  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes,  and  degraded  and  forced  into  uncomplaining  sub- 
mission  to  despotism.    The  Church  saw  its  advantage,  and 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  people  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the 
monarchy. 

In  their  extremity  the  Mexican  people  also  remembered  the 
example  of  the  British  colonies.  So,  too,  they  recalled  their  suf- 
ferings of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  were  desperate  with 
anxiety  for  their  release  from  that  cruel  bondage.  And  when, 
after  ^ey  had  enjoyed  a  moment  of  liberty  under  the  banners  of 
Hidalgo,  they  again  felt  the  cruel  goad  of  Spanish  despotism, 
and  saw  that  their  last  estate  was  to  be  worse  than  their  firei^ 
they  renewed  their  vows  to  liberty,  took  heart  from  our  example, 
and  became  determined  and  steadfast  in  their  resolve  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  nation.  Some  of  the  priesthood  remained  tme 
to  the  people,  but  the  Church,  as  a  body,  threw  the  weight  of  its 
inmiense  influence  against  the  independence  of  Mexico. 

We  cannot  realize  the  significance  of  this  fact  in  our  own  expe- 
rience. To  appreciate  its  true  weight  upon  the  Mexican  mind,  we 
must  remember  that  their  entire  civilization  had  been  drawn  from 
the  Church.  It  was  to  them  both  Divinity  and  State.  It  had 
taught  a  new  language  to  the  Indians,  and  with  it  a  new  religion. 
It  had  gained  their  affections  by  acts  of  personcQ  kindness,  and 
had  amused  their  superstitious  minds  with  the  tinsel  and  glit- 
ter of  pompous  processions,  and  awed  them  by  mysterious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  while  it  levied  tithes  of  all  they  had,  and  sold 
dispensations  for  every  known  crime,  except  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy. The  Mexicans  were  contending  for  the  freedom  of  ther 
counlay,  but  the  Church  was  to  them  the  soul  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  fires  of  liberty  that  melted  the 
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cfaams  of  their  dyil  bondftge  ahotild  have  left  the  f ettera  which 
bound  them  to  the  Church  nnsoathed.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the 
recognition  of  the  power  of  the  Church  was  as  much  a  neoessaiy 
condition  to  the  inauguration  of  the  republic,  after  their  inde- 
pendence had  been  gained,  as  was  the  recognition  of  sLavery  an 
indispensable  condition  to  the  formation  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment after  we  had  gained  our  index>endence. 

In  the  first  Mexican  constitution  of  1824  it  was  ordained 
that  ''  The  religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  is,  and  will  be  per- 
petually, the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  The  nation  will  protect 
it  by  wise  and  just  laws,  and  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any  other 
whatever."  This  evidence  of  the  demand  of  the  Church  for 
supremacy  over  the  civil  power  of  the  republic  is  enough  to 
account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  troubles  experienced  by 
Mexico  in  gaining  her  independence,  and  in  establishing,  after- 
ward, a  free  democratic  government.  It  is  painful  to  recall  the 
events  which  have  marked  the  efforts  of  Mexico  to  eliminate 
from  her  constitution  this  fatal  root  of  eviL  An  account  of 
them  would  include  the  history  of  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
revolutions  that  have  so  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  coxmtry,  and 
have  so  nearly  resulted  in  convincing  the  world  that  Mexicans 
are  incapable  of  self-government.  We  can  understand  some- 
thing of  the  difficulty  of  Mexico's  great  task,  now  completed,  of 
reforming  the  constitution  by  dropping  from  its  text  the  article 
above  quoted,  when  we  reflect  that  it  has  cost  the  United  States 
enormously  in  life,  treasure,  and  property,  and  still  costs  us  near 
$100,000,000  a  year  in  pensions,  to  strike  from  our  constitution 
a  similar  guarantee  of  davery. 

To  gain  its  independence  of  Spain,  Mexico  had  to  fight 
through  fourteen  years  of  bloody  and  inhuman  warfare.  And 
during  nearly  all  of  that  time,  and  for  thirty-three  years  since, 
it  has  had  to  battle  with  the  Church  party  in  Congress,  in  the 
oouncil-chamber,  in  foreign  courts,  and  in  domestic  and  foreign 
wars,  before  it  could  finally  establish  the  republic  on  safe  and 
enduring  foundations.  The  Church  party,  intrenched  in  the 
constitution,  and  invested  with  civil  power  which,  added  to  its 
ecclesiastical  influence,  made  it  paramount  over  the  Government, 
has  always  preferred  monarchy,  either  under  a  foreign  or  native 
ruler,  to  the  republic,  because  royalty  is  its  strongest  ally  the 
world  over.  Mexico  has,  therefore,  been  confronted  since  1824, 
and  until  1866,  with  a  question  planted  incautiously  in  her  own 
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oonstitation,  whioh  has  all  the  time  threatened  the  overthrow  of 
the  republic.  No  people  have  ever  been  more  constant  to  their 
principles,  nor  has  there  ever  been  an  exhibition  of  more  heroic 
sacriflce  than  they  have  made  to  secure  self-government  under  a 
democratic  republic,  based  on  a  written  constitution. 

These  sister  republics  can  afford  to  draw  very  near  to  each 
other  in  honest  sympathy,  leaving  pride,  jealousy,  and  resent- 
ments behind,  when  their  people  remember  what  it  has  cost  each 
of  them  to  reform  its  constitution  so  as  to  remove  from  each  a 
guarantee  that  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  government  It  is  a 
startling  reflection  that  the  United  States  guaranteed  slavery 
and  made  religion  free,  while  Mexico  abolished  slavery  and 
limited  the  right  of  worship  to  a  single  sect,  and  that  both 
governments  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  these  restrictions 
upon  liberty.  It  is  the  flxed  belief  of  vast  majorities  of  the 
peoxde  in  both  countries  that  neither  government  was,  either  in 
form  or  substance,  a  free  democratic  republic  wldle  those 
restrictions  on  liberty  were  in  force.  Under  such  drcumstanoes 
we  owe  to  Mexico  more  of  sympathy  than  of  censure,  for  her 
fortitude  and  persistence  in  harmonizing  her  organic  law  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty. 

In  Mexico  this  duty  has  been  more  difficult  than  it  was  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  Church  had  its  home  in  every  house- 
hold, and  it  was  difficult  for  the  people  to  decide  between  the 
true  interests  of  religion  and  the  pretensions  of  divine  authority 
set  up  by  those  who  abused  it  for  personal  gain.  The  Church 
party  went  abroad  for  support.  Some  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchs  of  Europe  came  to  their  assistance.  The  French 
emperor  made  the  reformation  of  the  constitution  of  Mexico  in 
1857  a  pretext,  if  it  was  not  the  real  motive  of  the  French 
invasion.  Louis  Napoleon  gave  in  charge  to  Maximilian  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  revenues  and  prop- 
erty, as  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  duties  in  Mexico. 
Forgetting  that  the  same  purpose  had  animated  the  Church 
party  for  a  third  of  a  century  in  creating  strife  and  revolt  in 
Mexico,  he  asserted,  in  vindication  of  his  invasion,  that  the 
chronic  state  of  revolution  in  that  country  justified  the  great 
powers  in  assuming  its  government  by  force,  so  as  to  secure 
I>eace  to  its  people  and  its  rich  productions  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

The  Mexican  people  had  to  create  their  states  while  the  war 
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cC  mdependenoe  was  fLagrant.  In  this  their  task  was  harder 
than  onrB,  but  they  so  far  saooeeded  that  those  states  will 
remain  throngh  all  coming  time,  whatever  shall  be  the  fate 
of  the  national  government  The  constmction  of  the  republic 
of  Mexico  was  not  completed  nntil  the  people,  led  by  Benito 
Juarez  and  Porfirio  Diaz  and  their  compatriotSi  had  driven  the 
French  and  Anstzians  from  its  territory ;  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  not  content  with  their  own  government  nntQ 
it  had  abolished  slavery.  These  events  were  almost  contempo- 
raneons,  and  they  are  regarded  by  the  people  of  both  conntries  as 
being  vital  and  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  free  gov- 
ernment. In  this,  their  second  birth,  the  two  republics  are 
brought  into  entire  harmony  in  all  their  essential  principles.  In 
their  efforts  to  secure  perfect  liberty  to  all  classes  of  people,  their 
sufferings  were  alike,  and  their  success  is  equally  honorable  to 
both.  They  enter  alike  upon  the  achievement  of  a  new  and 
greater  destiny  without  a  disturbing  apprehension  of  danger, 
with  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  and  in  the  closest  natural 
alliance. 

The  races  in  the  two  countries  differ  in  origin  and  language ; 
but,  if  such  differences  make  political  or  international  comity 
undesirable,  what  shall  we  have  to  hope  for  when  we  consider 
the  powers  and  privileges  secured  to  the  African  race  under  our 
own  constitution  t  The  great  body  of  the  Mexican  people  are 
Indians.  That  the  Indians  should  have  been  capable  of  restor- 
ing  liberty  to  Mexico,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  during  which 
it  was  not  heard  of  in  that  country,  and  that  they  should  have 
Buoceeded  in  giving  to  it  free  constitutional  government  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Austrian  monarchies,  and 
in  spite  of  the  Church  party  nesting  and  breeding  discord  in  the 
heart  of  its  constitution,  are  achievements  that  Mexicans  may 
well  be  proud  of,  and  that  all  Americans  may  admire. 

There  are  some  coincidences  in  the  history  of  Mexican  inde- 
pendenoe  that  are  not  the  results  of  accident,  which  have  a 
marked  significance  in  the  present  condition  of  that  country. 
French  usurpation  in  Spain,  in  1810,  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
Mexican  independence,  and,  fifty  years  later,  Fretioh  invasion 
united  the  Mexican  people,  for  the  first  time,  in  one  powerful  and 
eompaot  body,  to  assert  and  defend,  and  to  finally  establish, 
their  right  to  rule  in  their  own  country,  free  from  all  foreign 
Burveillanoe. 
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In  1810  the  nstiye  IndiaoB  opened  the  straggle  of  the  war  of 
independence  in  Mexico  bj  acts  of  the  most  desperate  devotion 
to  the  canse  of  liberityy  and  they  renewed  their  sacrifioes  on  eveiry 
occasion  that  offered  dnring  the  sixty  years  of  civil  commotion 
that  followed.  The  work  which  they  thus  inangorated  and  uns- 
tained was  not  completed  nntil  Benito  Juarez,  a  native  Tnrliim^ 
led  the  people  with  extraordinary  ability  and  courage,  and  drove 
the  French  invaders  from  Mexico.  It  was  thto,  and  not  until 
then,  that  Mexico  was  liberated  from  the  toils  of  conspiracy  and 
the  grasp  of  foreign  rale.'   That  was  the  natal  day  of  Mexioo. 

Tho66  who  wonld  disparage  the  capadly  of  Mexicans  to  per- 
form the  highest  fonctions  of  free  government^  forget  their  liis- 
tory  and  ignore  their  success  in  founding  and  defending  a  great 
republic.  They  did  that  for  Mexico  which  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments  exerted  their  whole  power  to  prevent;  and  now 
they  are  a  permanent  and  powerful  republic,  while  France  and 
Spain  are  still  oscillating  between  self-government  and  monarch- 
iojad  rule,  unable  to  determine  which  form  of  government  is  best 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  their  people. 

These  general  views  of  the  condition  of  Mexico,  and  of  the 
attitude  of  the  two  republics  toward  each  other,  sufficiently  pre- 
sent the  natural  and  just  basis  of  confidence,  sincerity,  and  fidel- 
ity upon  which  they  should  proceed,  by  treaties  and  legislation, 
to  increase  the  friendly  intercourse  of  their  people. 

Both  coimtries  are  setting  out  upon  a  new  course  of  devel0p> 
menty  and  their  railway  systems  are  bringing  them  into  the 
most  intimate  trade  rdations.  Much  that  must  be  done  to 
facilitate  this  new  movement  can  only  be  wisely  accompliahed 
through  treaties  and  conventions.  By  such  means  the  wants  of 
the  people  of  each  country  can  be  authentically  stated  to  the 
other,  as  well  as  the  concessions  that  can  be  mutually  agreed  to 
as  a  guide  to  the  legislative  tribunals  in  providing  laws  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  commerce  in  both  governments.  Without 
some  such  agreement  there  would  be  a  degree  of  uncfertainty  of 
action  in  the  legislatures  that  would  lead  to  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding. Our  existing  policy,  which  has  grown  up  with- 
out the  assistance  of  proper  treaties,  has  left  the  frontiers  open 
to  raiders,  smugglers,  and  depredators ;  the  actual  boundarieB 
are  still  id  dispute ;  there  is  no  efOlcient  quarantine  of  the 
lower  Bio  Grande ;  the  Zona  Libre  has  caused  serious  complaint 
as   an   encouragement  of   smuggling;    and  the  exclusion  of 
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foreigners  from  the  right  to  own  land  in  Mezico,  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  frontier,  has  led  to  free  criticism  and  nnfavorable 
comment.  Legislation  is  more  likely  to  become  retaliatory 
than  friendly  and  harmonions,  when  there  is  no  preliminary 
understanding  as  to  the  measures  through  which  reciprocal 
advantages  wonld  be  granted  by  each  government  to  the  other. 

There  is  enongh  in  the  sisterhood  of  the  two  great  republics 
that  lead  the  Latin  and  the  English-speaking  races  in  the  practi- 
cal course  of  free  government,  to  remove  every  cause  that  might 
interrupt  their  most  cordial  friendship,  even  if  an  ocean  lay  be- 
tween ^em.  But  they  are  the  nearest  of  neighbors,  without  so 
much  as  a  natural  landmark  to  designate  the  line  that  divides 
them  along  a  frontier  of  five  hundred  miles. 

Both  coxmtries  }>ossess  extraordinary  wealth  of  commercial 
resources.  They  are  in  actual  competition  in  only  a  few  of  their 
native  productions,  while  the  great  bulk  of  what  each  country 
produces  is  needed  in  the  other.  Our  frontiers  are  coterminous 
on  the  north  and  east  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  and  south  our 
ooast-lines  are  unbroken  prolongations  of  the  borders  of  the  two 
great  oceans,  which  approach  each  other  within  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  at  Tehuantepec.  Mexico's  great 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  projects  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  com- 
mands the  southern  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  our 
peninsula  of  Florida  leads  out  far  to  the  south  and  commands 
the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Gulf . 

The  distance  between  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Catoche  is  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  of  which  more  than  one-half  is 
occupied  by  Cuba  and  other  islands ;  so  that  the  two  republics 
have  virtually  the  military  and  commercial  command  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  its  700,000  square  miles  of  deep  and  quiet 
waters,  abounding  in  valuable  fisheries,  and  receiving  the  com- 
merce of  rivers  draining  the  largest  and  most  fertile  areas  in  the 
world. 

When  Key  West  is  connected  with  the  main-land  by  railroad 
or  ship-channel,  and  Cape  Catoche  is  connected  by  railway  with 
the  Mexican  system  and  with  the  interoceanic  canals,  a  sea  will 
be  practically  inclosed  within  the  lines  of  the  two  republics  that 
will  add  more  to  the  civilization  and  wecQth  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  than  the  Mediterranean  has  contributed  to  the 
advancement  and  elevation  of  the  human  family  in  Europe, 
and  Africa,  which  inclose  its  waters. 
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I^  in  contemplating  this  mere  qsatline  of  our  natural  and 
politioal  relations  with  Mexico,  there  shonld  linger  in  the  nmid 
of  any  citizen  of  either  oonntiy  a  prejudice,  resentment^  or  jeat 
onsy  that  wonld  canse  him  to  hesitate  in  giving  welcome  to  the 
most  sincere  and  faithful  friendship  with  the  other,  it  seems 
that  a  mere  glance  at  the  great  possibilities  of  the  fotore  that 
optos  before  ns  would  compel  him  to  yield  to  the  manifest  good 
of  his  cdnntry.  We  are  now  entering  npon  a  new  epoch,  and 
beginning  a  new  and  greater  career,  hand  in  hand  with  Mexiea 
Let  it  not  be  said  of  ns  that  we  failed  to  appreciate  the  oppoi^ 
tnnity  of  adding  to  onr  greatness  and  wealth  by  assisting  Meodeo 
to  add  to  hers,  through  such  treaty  relations  with  that  govern- 
ment, and  such  honest  friendship  toward  her  people,  as  will  give 
them  a  perfect  assurance  of  their  independence  and  autonomy 
against  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  will  establish  the  great- 
est reciprocal  advantages  of  trade  and  navigation  between  bo& 
countries. 

The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  sister  republic,  and  her 
increasing  strength  and  influence,  will  be  the  strongest  proof  we 
can  give  to  the  world  that  Mexico  and  the  United  States  have 
demonstrated  the  power  of  free,  democratic,  and  repuUiooa 
government  to  give  security  to  liberty  and  happiness  to  man- 

JOHN  T.  MoaOAN. 


THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  ROMANISM. 


An  article  appeared  in  the  February  nmnber  of  this  Review, 
by  Bishop  B.  J.  McQuaid,  the  very  title  of  which  was  little  less 
than  the  death-warrant  of  modem  civilization.  It  was  entitled 
'*  The  Decay  of  Protestantism,"  and  it  assures  ns  that  Protest- 
antism ''is  dying.''  Now,  whether  Protestantism,  as  a  religion, 
be  tme  or  false,  it  is  unquestionably  the  dominant  religion  of 
all  the  progressive  nations.  And  if  religion,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  ''the  salt  of  the  earth,"  "the  decay  of  Protestant- 
isn:!,''  and  its  approaching  death,  can  mean  nothing  less  than  this : 
that  modem  civilization  will  soon  become  a  putrid  carcass,  at 
once  dead  itself  and  death-dealing  far  and  wide.  But  perhaps 
Bishop  MoQuaid  may  be  mistaken ;  his  wish  may  be  father  of 
his  thought  For  obviously  he  believes  that,  if  Protestantism 
would  only  die,  Romanism  would  come  to  hf  e  again.  It  would 
be  the  last  and  only  refuge  for  all  who  are  frightened  of  hell, 
and  who  '^  do  not  care  to  make  a  mistake  in  what  concerns  eter- 
nity." The  only  alternative  then  remaining  would  be  infidelity 
or  Bomanism ;  and,  Protestantism  being  dead,  who  would  accept 
Infidelity? 

But  what  is  Protestantism  t  Before  a  coroner's  inquest  can 
investigate  the  causes  of  a  death,  there  must  be  an  actual  dead 
body  for  their  inspection.  Before  a  physician  can  offer  a  prog- 
nosis, there  must  be  an  actucd  patient  whose  chance  of  recovery 
he  endeavors  to  estimate.  We  cannot  tell  whether  Protestant- 
ism '^is  dying"  unless  we  can  really  examine  it,  feel  its  pulse, 
ascertain  its  temperature,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But, 
unfortunately.  Bishop  McQuaid  gives  us  no  definition  of  Prot- 
estantism ;  or,  rather,  he  implies  and  employs  two  different  and 
mutually  exclusive  definitions.  First,  Protestantism  is  a  temper 
of  mind,  a  way  of  r^arding  religion,  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment ;  then  it  is  a  definite  system,  or  a  number  of 
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definite  systems,  of  religions  doctrine  and  discipline — a  number  of 
concrete  societies  (for  we  may  not  call  them  ''  churches  ^^  such  as 
the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodists,  and  the 
like.  Now,  if  Protestantism  in  this  latter  sense  is  decaying,  it 
can  only  be  because  Protestantism,  in  the  former  sense,  is  flonr- 
ishing.  The  terrific  solvent  is  melting  the  very  vessel  in  which 
it  is  contained.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  object  of  Bishop  McQuaid's 
article  to  prove  this. 

We  mnst  assume,  then,  that  he  means  by  Protestantism  the 
various  concrete  societies  of  persons  professing  to  be  Christians^ 
which  have  broken  away  from  the  authority,  lawful  or  usurped, 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  And  he  tries  to  prove  that  they  are 
decaying  by  tendering  what  seems  to  him  conclusive  evidence 
that  their  creeds,  their  church  government  and  ministry,  and 
their  church  membership,  are  decaying.  Let  us,  then,  first 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  decay  of  a  creed.  Here,  again. 
Bishop  McQuaid  is  hopelessly  inexact;  for  by  the  decay  of  a 
creed  he  does  not  mean  that  the  creed  itself  hajs  been  altered,  but 
that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  have  ceased,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  believe  it.  The  creed,  for  instance,  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  of  its  daughter,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  has  undergone  no  change  whatever 
since  the  accession  of  Eliacabeth.  No  doubt  there  may  have  been 
considerable  change  in  popular  religious  opinion ;  but  it  may  very 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  this  does  not  consist  in  an 
enlargement  as  much  as  in  a  relaxation  of  the  authorized  stand* 
ards.  The  popular  opinion,  for  instance,  as  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  very  far  indeed  in  excess  of 
any  dogmatic  statement  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
Homilies.  And  even  what  may  be  considered  Latitudinarianism, 
or  Liberalism,  consists  not  in  the  denial  of  the  creeds,  but  in  a 
freer  exposition  of  them.  Similarly,  no  Presbyterian  or  Meth- 
odisi  would  acknowledge  that  he  had  departed  from  the  stand* 
ards  of  his  church,  but  would  daim  that  he  was  more  reason- 
ably and  correctly  interpreting  them. 

In  like  manner  we  can  perceive  no  decay  in  the  government 
or  ministry  of  the  different  Protestant  bodies.  Such  a  decay 
could  only  possibly  have  taken  place  in  the  Episcopal  Churehest 
aQ  of  whidi  daim  to  possess  an  Apostolical  succession,  and 
the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  But  these 
orders,  also,  like  the  creeds,  are  exactly  what  they  were  in  the 
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leign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Individual  dergymen,  indeed,  may 
under-estimate  or  over-estimate  the  authority  which  has  been 
conferred  upon  them ;  but  that  authority  is  i>erf ectly  definite, 
whether  they  understand  it  or  not.  Nor  is  there  any  real  decay 
in  the  discipline  of  Protestant  societies.  They  have  the  power 
to  exclude  from  their  communion  both  heretics  and  evil-livers, 
and  they  probably  exercise  that  power  quite  as  frequently  as  do 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  They  cannot  do  more  than  this,  and 
foitunately,  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world 
at  the  present  day,  the  power  of  the  Roman  clergy  is  equally 
linciited.  The  fact  is,  that  the  apparent  decay  of  discipline, 
whether  within  or  beyond  the  Roman  obedience,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  both  heretics  and  evil-doers  excommuni- 
cate themselves.  It  is  idle  to  waste  bell,  book,  and  candle  upon 
a  man  who  is  equally  indifferent  to  your  curse  and  your 
benediction.  As  to  the  '*  membership  "  of  the  various  Protestant 
bodies,  nothing  is  more  easily  demonstrable  than  that  their 
numbers  are  rapidly  increasing. 

But  I  am  very  little  concerned  either  with  the  accuracy,  or 
inaccuracy,  of  Bishop  McQuaid's  statements.  For  the  sake  of 
argument,  I  will  admit  them ;  and  I  think  I  can  easily  show  that 
the  Bishop  has  entirely  failed  to  x)erceive  their  true  significance. 
He  argues  that  Protestantism  is  a  €k)d-forsaken  delusion,  be- 
cause it  is  continually  splitting  up  into  new  sects ;  removing 
its  ancient  landmarks,  if  anything  Protestant  can  be  ancient ; 
and  changing,  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  very  foundations 
of  its  faith.  And  it  altogether  escapes  his  attention,  not  only 
that  a  similar  disintegration  is  in  progress  within  the  Roman 
Church  itself,  but  that  that  church  is  as  really  responsible  for 
the  whole  of  Protestantism  as  the  Anglican  Church  is  for  non- 
conformity, or  the  various  Christian  sects  for  infidelity  and  agnos- 
ticism. Bishop  McQuaid,  of  course,  believes  that  the  Roman 
Church  is  the  only  true  church ;  that  it  has  existed  from  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  and  also — for  this  is  implied  in  the  very  struct- 
ure of  his  argument — that  one  sure  proof  of  its  being  the  true 
church  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  split  into  sects,  that  its  creed 
remains  xmchanged,  and  that  its  ministry  and  government  are 
unaltered.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  in  one  sense, 
no  Christian  body  whatever  breaks  up  into  sects;  the  sects 
break  off  from  it;  and  though  its  numbers  may  be  thus 
diminished,  it  claims  to  be  the  original  body  still.    But  this  is  by 
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no  means  what  Biahop  MeQoaid  means  bj  the  decaj  of  Pm- 
eatantimn.  He  argues  that  Protestantism  has  decaycNl  heesiK^ 
from  the  original  bodieS|  sneh  as  Anglicanism  and  liathemasa, 
aeots  have  been  oontinnally  breaking  oif.  And  he  seems  to 
forget  that  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  happening  to  tk 
Christian  Chnroh  from  the  very  beginning ;  and  that  it  is  lids 
whieh  happened,  on  the  largest  possible  seale,  to  the  Bobb 
Ghnreh  itself  at  the  time  of  the  Bef  ormation.  He  tells  ns,  viti 
the  grossest  possible  exaggeration,  that  about  three  hmidred 
years  ago  men  had  definite  beliefii  with  regard  to  God  aad 
eternity.  "^  They  then  believed  in  snpematmnl  tratha  and  in 
my steriea.  They  also  beUered  in  a  divinely  established  aathocitj 
to  guide  men  in  all  questions  of  faith  and  morals."  Just  ai  if 
in  the  course  of  the  Ghuroh's  history  there  had  been  no  Aiisni 
or  Pelagians,  no  Montanists  or  Donatists,  no  gxeat  «<*^^""  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  But  let  us  also  shut  our  eyes  to  tiben 
significant  facts,  ahke  undeniable  and  undenied  Let  ns  adzoit 
that  in  the  sixteenth  centoiy  there  was  only  one  chnreh,  one 
creed,  one  divinely  oonstituted  and  universally  reoogniaed  guid- 
ing authority. 

We  may  go  very  much  farther.  This  one  ofaureh  was  at 
that  time  in  possession^  not  only  of  all  the  spiritual  forces  whiA 
belong  to  a  spiritual  body,  but  also  of  all  the  physieal  foroe 
which  belonged  to  all  the  states  of  Ehorope.  Not  only  was  tliii 
physical  force  at  its  command,  but  the  Church  habitually  made 
use  of  it  with  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  She  had  the  abso- 
lute monopoly  of  education;  the  censorship  of  books;  eantrol, 
not  only  over  the  speculative  opinions,  but  over  the  praotieal 
morahty,  of  the  whole  population  of  Europe.  She  had  her 
learned  doctors,  her  parish  priests,  her  religious  orders,  her  con- 
fessors in  every  household ;  she  had  every  possible  facility  fdr 
maintaining  her  authority  by  instruction  and  persuasion ;  and 
if,  in  spite  of  this,  any  of  her  children  stumbled  into  error,  even 
in  the  labyrinth  of  the  darkest  mysteries,  she  could  bum  them 
to  a  cinder,  and  never  hesitated  to  do  it.  She  had  the  field  all 
to  herself;  and  in  those  days  heresy  was  regarded  as  a  more 
revolting  crime  than  murder  or  adulteiy.  And  what,  as  an 
undisputed  fact  of  history,  was  the  outcome  of  all  this  f  It  was 
that  Romanism  ''decayed"  into  the  innumerable  sects  of  Prot- 
estants with  which,  at  this  very  hour,  the  world  is  either  cursed 
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or  blessed.  Her  trath,  if  she  possessed  the  trath,  became  mop- 
eratave;  her  discipline,  though  enforced  by  the  secular  arm, 
became  powerless.  And  if  infidelity  and  agnosticism  are  the 
legitimate  children  of  Protestantism,  then  Protestantism  itself, 
-with  aQ  its  children,  legitimate  and  bastards,  is  the  child  of 
Rome.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  she  had  disinherited  and  dis- 
owned them.  So  does  Anglicanism  disown  the  Methodists,  and 
the  Methodists  the  infidels.  The  fact  remains  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  she  lost^  and  has  never  since  regained,  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  population  of  aQ  the  most  progressiye 
and  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  And  even  where  she 
retains  a  nominal  supremacy,  it  is  a  supremacy  more  disgraceful 
than  honorable.  That  country  in  Europe  which  most  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  whole  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
is  Spain.  The  national  church  of  Spain  is  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  whole  population^  with  the  exception  of  sixty  thousand  per- 
sons, adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Any  Protestant  wor- 
ship must  be  strictly  in  private,  and  every  public  announcement 
of  Protestantism  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  population  of  Spain 
18  rather  more  than  sixteen  and  a  half  millions ;  and  out  of  this 
number,  at  the  last  general  census,  there  were  11,800,000  persons 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  France,  again,  is  nominally 
Catholic;  is  she  truly  religious f  Does  she  love  the  Church t 
Does  she  encourage  '^religious"  orders,  or  the  accumulation  of 
church  property?  Does  she  tolerate  the  Jesuits,  or  trust  the 
education  of  the  young  to  the  Roman  priesthood  f  And  if  infl;- 
delity  be  spreading,  whether  as  the  result  of  Protestantism  or  of 
F^wiiah  superstition,  what  is  the  Roman  Church  for,  if  it  be  not 
to  repress  infidelity  and  win  unbelievers  to  the  truth  f  What, 
then,  is  her  contribution  to  the  defence  of  Christianity  or  of 
Theism  t  By  way  of  commending  the  truth  to  puzzled  inteUects 
and  bewildered  consciences,  she  has  invented,  within  the  memory 
of  all  of  us,  the  most  grotesque  caricature  of  Christianity  which 
human  ingenuity  could  devise ;  and  required  men  to  believe,  on 
peril  of  damnation,  what  every  student  of  history  knows  to  be 
demonstrably  false.  She  does  not "  with  meekness  instruct  those 
who  oppose  themselves,"  try  to  lessen  their  difficulties,  and  con- 
vince their  reason;  but  she  tells  them  that,  as  they  will  not 
believe  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles,  tJiey  must  accept  in 
addition  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  the 
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Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  go  to  the  deviL  AIab  I  the  pity  of  it 
is  that^  on  these  terms,  the  great  majority  of  educated  men  would 
rather  go  to  the  devil  than  to  the  Chnrch ! 

But  this  brings  me  to  notice  that  not  only  has  Romanism 
^^  decayed  in  its  membership," — by  the  great  loss  she  sostained  at 
the  Beformation,  by  the  recent  secession  of  the  Old  Catholics, 
and  by  the  growing  indifference  and  infidelity  of  her  nominal 
adherents  thronghont  the  continent  of  Europe, — but  she  is 
'^decaying"  more  fatally  still  from  within,  by  altering  het 
"  creeds,''  and  her  '^  government  and  discipline."  And  by  altering 
her  creeds  I  do  not  mean — which  is  all  that  Bishop  McQnaid  can 
charge  agaiast  Protestants — that  multitudes  of  her  members 
hold  large  portions  of  her  creeds  in  abeyance,  or  explain  them 
away ;  but  that  she  has  made  positive  and  very  serious  additi<m8 
to  the  creeds  themselves ;  so  that  the  very  conditions  of  salvation 
within  the  Roman  Church  are  no  longer  what  they  were  fifty 
years  ago.  And  not  only  has  the  substance  of  the  creeds  been 
altered, — as,  e.  g,,  by  the  addition  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  thelnfallibility  of  the  Pope;,— 
but  the  change  has  been  made  in  such  a  manner,  and  on  such 
grounds,  that  the  whole  foundation  of  the  faith  has  been 
changed.  In  a  word,  the  whole  historical  continuity  of  the 
Roman  Church  has  been  broken.  Her  doctrine  and  discipline  no 
longer  rest  either  on  scripture  or  on  tradition,  or  on  both  of  them 
put  together,  but  on  the  personal,  oficial  infallibility  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  It  is  assumed,  indeed,  that  he  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  divmeAsHstentia  from,  contradicting  the  Scriptures 
or  the  already  defined  dogmas  of  the  Church.  But  this  is  a 
bare  assumption ;  and  in  every  case  he  is  his  own  judge,  and 
can  infallibly  determine  either  that  a  new  definition  does  not  in 
fact  contradict,  but  only  develops  or  modifies  ATigfing  doctrines ; 
or  that  there  was  some  defect  in  their  definition ;  or  that,  in  spite 
of  formal  regularity,  they  are  nevertheless  untrue.  Indeed,  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  as  against  the  Inf allibillity  of  (lie 
Church  was  demanded  for  this  very  purpose :  that  the  Church 
might  be  saved  the  appeal  to  history,  or  the  long  and  doubtful  dis- 
cussions of  an  (Ecumenical  Synod,  and  be  enabled  to  decide  off- 
hand, by  an  ever-available  oracle,  even  upon  the  most  mysterious 
and  dificult  subjects.  In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  infidelity 
which  characterizes  this  age,  and  against  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  utterly  powerless,  it  was  hoped  and  expected  that  her 
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real  weakness  could  be  oonoealed  by  a  bolder  assertion  of 
strength  -,  that  doctrines  which  are  no  longer  belicTed  or  believ- 
able  woidd  somehow  become  credible  and  acceptable,  if  they 
were  repeated  in  a  mysterious  jargon  from  some  sacred  oracle ; 
that  the  mere  chum  of  iof aUibility  wonld,  by  its  sheier  andaeily, 
compel  conviction.  Bnt  in  order  that  this  might  be  accom- 
plished it  was  necessary  to  assume  the  Papal  infallibilty,  and  to 
act  npon  it,  before  its  formal  definition,  and  for  the  pnrpose  of 
secoring  that  definition.  For  this  purpose  the  Vatican  Synod 
was  convoked,  coerced,  enslaved,  and  stoltifled.  The  Vatican 
Synod  is  the  snidde  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  true  and  complete  history  of  that  spurious  council  has 
yet  to  be  written ;  and  when  it  appears  it  will  be  widely  different 
from  the  dull  fiction  composed  by  that  restiess  Cardinal  to  whom 
the  definition  of  Infallibility  is  mainly  due.  But  enough 
is  known  abeady  to  prove  the  enormous  change  that  has 
taken  place  both  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Most  instructive,  for  instance,  as  coming  from  within 
the  council,  and  written  by  one  who  himself  voted  for  the 
Infallibility,  and  cannot  be  even  accused  of  heresy,  is  '^  Eight 
Months  at  Rome  during  the  Vatican  Council " — a  work  known, 
in  spite  of  partial  disclaimers,  to  have  been  written  by  Cardinal 
Nobili-Vitelleschi,  Bishop  of  Osimo, ''  raised  to  the  Archbishopric- 
of  Seleuda,  and  to  the  purple,  after  the  Vatican  Council,  by 
Pius  IX."  *  This  impartial  and  orthodox  chronicler  of  evente 
which  occurred  under  his  own  most  careful  observation,  giving 
evidence,  agreeing  with,  and  confirming  a  mass  of  similar 
evidence  from  other  and  various  sources,  has  produced  a  work 
of  singular  value.  He  exposes  the  hollow  sham  from  every  side 
and  in  every  way.  Of  whom  was  the  council  composed  f  Who 
were  those  hundreds  of  bishops  who  there  revolutionized  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  f  Were  they  bishops  of 
real  dioceses ;  or  did  they  represent,  even  when  they  had  real 
dioceses,  whole  cities  or  provinces  of  genuine  Catholics  f  Does 
the  Bishop  of  Chicago  represent  a  Roman  Catholic  Chicago,  or 
the  restiess  Manning  a  Roman  Catholic  Westminster  Y  To  say 
nothing  of  bishops  inparHbuSf  as  many  as  three  hundred  were 
the  guests  of  the  Pope,  and  so  put  under  a  strong  pressure  not  to  go 
against  his  wishes.    But  every  kind  of  pressure  was  put  upon 

*  Sm  an  admirable  aoooimt  of  this  work  in  **  The  Gontemporaiy  Beyiew," 
Jaansiy,  1877,  hj  Dr.  Idttledale. 
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the  conndL  There  was  no  freedom  of  discossioii,  nor  foUnefls  of 
debate.  In  his  review  of  YiteUeschi's  book,  and  on  Yitelleflchi'B 
authority,  Dr.  Littledale  says : 

"  That  tlie  Pope  wm  ready  and  wining  to  proeeed  to  penonal  Tiolenee 
against  the  oppoeition  is  eetabliahed  \sj  the  azreet  and  imprisonnieiit  cf  an 
Annenian  yicargeneral  for  blaming  two  other  prelates  for  undue  aenrili^ 
toward  Borne,  and  it  was  only  the  prompt  interference  of  the  Turkish  ICnie- 
ter  which  secured  his  release.  'Qnixinns'  gives  an  additional  eironnurtanee 
or  two  here, — first,  that  the  French  embassy  refosed  its  aid,  and  next,  tlist 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  replied  to  the  first  Turkish  remonstranee^ 
that  all  Catholic  priests,  when  at  Bome,  lost  their  nationaJ  rights,  became 
simply  subjects  of  the  Pope,  and  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition alone.  It  is  most  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when  passing 
judgment  on  the  timorous  fl%ht  of  opposition  bishops  a  little  later,  wlien  tiie 
Infsllibilist  victory  was  assured,  since  they  had  private  warning  from  wwU- 
wishers  of  YiteUesohi's  stamp  that  punitive  measures  were  being  pcepaved 
for  them,  and  perhaps  not  imprisonment  only,  bnt  a  more  extreme  penalty 
for  disobedience,  such  as  overtook  Cardinal  Andrea.** 

Not  only  was  the  Vatican  Synod  "  managed,''  with  ntter  dis- 
regard of  the  most  ancient  precedents,  in  snch  a  way  as  to 
deprive  its  canons  and  decrees  of  all  general  validity,  bnt  thoee 
decrees,  when  they  were  prodnced,  wholly  revolutionized  the 
^'government  and  ministry"  of  the  Boman  Ghnrch.  Btshop 
McQnaid  makes  himself  merry  with  the  timid  nncertainty  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  authority,  expressed  by  some  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  a  recent  con- 
gress in  Richmond,  Ya.;  and  he  argues  from  this  a  '^  decay"  in 
the  ministry  of  that  church.  But  the  decay,  such  as  it  was,  was 
not  in  the  ministry,  but  in  the  private  opinion  of  a  few  individa- 
als  as  to  the  nature  of  that  ministry.  But  the  Vatican  synod 
has  annihilated — except  in  name — the  whole  Episcopate  of  the 
Boman  Church.  Not  a  single  bihsop  of  that  church  any  longer 
resembles  in  the  least  degree  St.  Cyprian  or  St.  Augustine. 
Every  one  of  them  is  the  mere  creation  and  curate  and  slave  of 
the  Pope.  What  bishop  now  would  dare  to  write  to  Leo  AilL 
as  St.  Cyprian  wrote  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  would 
escape  excommunication  if  he  did  T 

So  much  for  organic  changes,  introduced  by  recognized  au- 
thority—  change  of  "creed,"  by  new  dogmas,  declared  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation )  changes  in  ''  government  and  ministry,*' 
by  the  enslavement  and  virtual  abolition  of  the  Episcopirte. 
lliere  is  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  corresponding  to  this  in 
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the  bistory  of  P^teBtantism.  Bishop  McQnaid  knows  tliat^  and 
he  therefore  adduces  Tarieties  of  private  opinion — the  High 
Church,  Low  Ghnreh,  Broad  Ghnxeh — as  evidence  of  a  decaying 
creed.  Is  there  then  noUiing  of  that  kind  in  Bomanism  t  Are 
there  no  ^minimizers"  there  t 

The  Bomish  revival  in  England  is  due,  at  bottom,  almost 
ezolnsively  to  two  individnals,  Newman  and  Manning;  both 
cardinals,  both-  entitled  to  speak  with  high  aathority,  but  both, 
also,  so  far  private  individuals  tliat  they  cannot  commit  the- 
Roman  Church  to  any  opinion  or  confident  belief  that  they  may 
think  proper  to  express.  They  are  to  the  Boman  Church  what, 
for  instance,  Maurice  and  Pusey  are — or  alas !  were — to  the  An- 
glican Church.  Their  differences  of  opinions,  if  they  do  differ,  all 
prove  a  ''decay  of  creed,"  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  such 
*' decay ''is  proved  by  the  co-existence  of  our  High  and  Broad 
Church  parties  or  schools  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  En^^and 
and  America.  Everybody  knows  that  Cardinal  Manning  is  a 
PapiB^  of  the  Papists,  the  very  type  of  an  Ultramontane,  the 
:  .Teat  patron  and  promoter  of  those  very  extravagances  of  Mari- 
olatry  and  Inf^dlibilily  which  have  rendered  all  hopes  of  re-union 
with  the  Boman  Church  monstrous  and  impossible.  He  out- 
herods  Herod.    Here  is  the  testimony  of  Cardinal  Yitelleschi: 

^  The  pentotenoe  of  the  ArohbUhop  of  Westminster  wmSy.p6rhAi«,  the  I09- 
leal  result  of  his  own  anteeedents.  HaTing  been  a  priest  and  a  Protestant  at 
the  outset  of  his  eareer,  he  knew  his  own  religion  from  within  and  not  frosi 
withoaty  and  the  Catholie  religion  from  without  and  not  from  within.  He 
was  wen  aoqoainted  with  the  manj  divisions  and  snbdiTisions  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  admired  the  majestio  nnitj  of  CatholioisnL  He  did  not  appreeiate 
the  good  effects  of  allowing  a  moderate  degree  of  Hbertj  and  the  eonstant 
exereise  of  the  oonseienee  and  reasoning  powers ;  neither  did  he  nnderstand 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  ezeessiye  aothority  exercised  bj  nnited  Catho- 
lieism.  In  faet,  he  was  enamored  of  the  prinoiple  of  anthoritj  as  the  slave 
•dores  the  idea  of  liberty ;  and  the  want  of  disorimination  and  of  real  Catho- 
lie perceptions  in  his  dealings  with  the  eonneil  was  a  matter  of  reproaeh  te 
bim  even  by  the  most  faithful  and  devout  clergy  at  Rome." 

And  again: 

"ffistory  is  bound  to  award  to  the  author  and  originator  of  every  weik 
the  praise  or  blame  which  is  due  to  him.  AU  must  remember  the  part  taken 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  'CSvilti  CattoUea'  and  Monsignor  Manning^  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster^  in  promoting  the  dogma  of  the  personal  inf^bility 
of  the  Pope,  and  all  know  it  was  their  mind  and  their  will  that  caoied  it" 
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IXctw  Newmazi  is  to  Mimning  wliat  the  ^^ImitatioiL  of  Christ* 
is  to  the  ^^  Glories  of  Maay."  Let  ns  see,  then,  what  '^deca7  of 
ereed"  there  is — according  to  Bishop  McQnaid's  test — in  tbe 
Chnrchof  Borne,  as  proved  in  saeh  well-known  and  oonspicaons 
examples  as  the  two  English  cardinals.  Manning  we  know;  let 
ns  hear  Newman. 

And  first  as  to  the  eiMu  of  the  "Vxi^pui  Mary.  Of  oonrae 
Cardinal  Newman  justifies  that  eulhu.  But  as  Mr.  Manrioe  was 
accused  of  ''  explaining  away  ^  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement^  or 
of  Eternal  Punishment,  so  Newman  is  accused  of  mmUmeim^, 
Indeed,  he  is  so  little  in  sympathy  with  the  hideous  extrava- 
gances of  blasphemy  which  are  the  delight  of  Cardinal  Manning*, 
that,  until  he  read  some  specimens  of  them  in  Pusey's  "  Eireni- 
con,''he  did  not  know  of  their  existence.  Pusey's  specimenB 
weore  all  duly  authenticated;  and,  in  fact,  the  worst  of  all  these 
idolatrous  extravagances  are  not  only  permitted,  but  largely 
imMgenoed,  Here  is  Dr.  Newman's  reply  to  Dr.  Pnsey  (''  Diffi- 
culties of  Anglicanism,"  iL,  113-114) : 

"  After  saoh  ezplaaatUm,  and  with  tnuih  antiuniiies  to  «lear  my  psth,  I 
put  away  from  me,  m  yon  would  iHsh,  wtthont  tasj  hesitaitiony  as  matters  in. 
wliieh  my  heart  and  reason  have  no  part  (wliea  taken  in  their  literal  and 
absolute  sense,  as  any  Protestant  wonld  naturally  take  them,  and  as  the 
writers  doubtless  did  not  nse  them),  snohsentenees  and  phrases  as  these:  That 
the  meroy  of  Mary  is  infinite ;  that  God  has  resigned  into  her  hands  His 
omnipotenoe ;  that  it  is  safer  to  seek  her  than  to  seek  her  Son;  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  superior  to  Qod;  that  our  Lord  is  sobjeetto  her  eommandi 
that  His  present  disposition  toward  sinners,  as  well  as  IDs  Father's,  is  to 
reject  them,  while  the  Blessed  Mary  takes  IDs  plaee  as  an  adyoeate  wiiift 
Father  and  Son;  that  the  saints  are  more  ready  to  interoede  with  Jesns  than 
Jesus  with  the  Father;  that  Mary  is  the  only  refnge  of  those  with  whom  God 
is  angry ;  that  Mary  al<me  ean  obtain  a  Protestants  eonversion ;  that  it  would 
have  sni&eed  for  the  salvation  of  men  if  onr  Lord  had  died,  not  in  order  to 
obey  His  Father,  hat  to  defer  to  the  decree  of  Bis  Mother;  that  she  rivals 
our  Lord  in  heing  God's  daughter,  not  by  adoption,  but  by  a  kind  of  nature  ; 
that  Christ  fulfilled  the  office  of  Saviour  by  imitating  her  virtues;  that  as  the 
Incarnate  God  bore  the  image  of  ffis  Father,  so  he  bore  the  image  of  His 
Mother ;  that  redemption  derived  from  Christ  indeed  its  sufficiency,  but  from 
Mary  its  beauty  and  loveliness;  that,  as  we  are  clothed  with  the  merits  of 
Christ,  so  we  are  clothed  with  the  merits  of  Mary ;  that  as  He  is  Priest,  in  s 
like  sense  is  she  priestess ;  that  ffis  body  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist  are  tnilj 
hers  and  appertain  to  her;  thaty  as  He  is  present  and  received  therein,  so  is 
she  present  and  received  therein ;  that  priests  are  ministers  as  of  Christ,  so 
ef  Mary;  that  elect  souls  are  bom  of  God  and  Mary;  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
brings  into  fmitfnlness  His  action  by  her,  prododng  in  her  and  by  her  Jesos 
Christ  in  His  members;  that  the  kingdom  of  God  In  our  souls,  as  our  Loid 
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Again  lie  writes,  after  the  definition  of  the  dogma  (Ibid.  325): 

"Another  groond  for  reodving  tiie  dogma,  siffl  not  upon  ih»  diveet 
anthoritj  of  the  eonneili  or  with  aeeeptanee  of  the  yaUdity  of  its  mot  per 
9df  iB  the  eoneideration  that  our  meroifol  Lord  would  not  care  so  little  far  HiB 
eleot  people,  the  multitiide  of  the  faithful,  as  to  aUow  their  Tirihle  head,  and 
sooh  a  large  number  of  bishops,  to  lead  them  into  error,  and  an  error  so 
serioDs,  if  an  error.  This  consideration  leads  me  to  aeeepit  the  doctrine  as  % 
dogma,  indireotlj  indeedfrom  the  coimeil,  bat  not  so  much  from  a  eoanieil  a« 
from  tiie  Pope  and  avery  large  nnmber  of  bishops.  The  qfoestion  is  not 
whether  thejhad  a  ri^t  to  impose,  or  even  were  ri^t  in  imposing,  the  dogms 
on  the  ffeitfafol;  but  whether,  having  done  so,  I  have  not  an  obttgatton,  to 
aoeept  it,  aooording  to  the  maxim, '  Fieri  non  deboit,  fiMtimi  valet.' ' 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  show  how  little  was  aooompliahed  by 
the  new  definition* 

But  it  is  enongh.  If  Protestantism  is  '^  deoaying''  because  of  a 
diminution  of ''  its  membership,"— which,  as  a  matter  of  faet^  can 
be  entirely  disproved, — a  fartian^  must  Bomanism  be  ''deeay- 
ing,"  which  has  lost  all  Protestantism  to  begin  with,  and  is 
honeycombed  with  infidelity  and  groveling  superstition.  If  a 
change  of ''  creed  "  be  a  sure  token  of  coming  death,  what  must  be 
the  moribund  condition  of  that  church  which  has  not  only 
added,  within  the  memoiy  of  all  of  us,  new  articles  of  neoeasaiy 
belief,  but  has  shifted  the  very  foundation  upon  which  aU  ber 
doctrine  and  discipline  rests  f  If  vague  private  opinions  abont 
the  nature  of  the  ministry  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churebes 
prove  ''decay,"  what  shall  we  say  of  the  absorption  of  the  ^diole 
Episcopate  in  a  single  Sect  If  it  is  impossible  for  a  church  to 
live  which  embraces  high  and  low  and  broad,  a  Pusey  and  a 
Maurice,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  church  which  includes  a  New- 
man and  a  ManningY  What  Bishop  McQuaid  has  proved,  if  be 
has  proved  anything,  is  the  "  decay,"  not  of  Protestantisin,  but 
of  the  Christian  religion.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  alarmed.  Protestantism  or  no  Protestantism,  '^  God  ia  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever." 

William  Eibsus. 
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Baoon  says  of  private  letters,  that  ^'eaoh  as  are  written  from 
"wiBe  men,  are,  of  all  the  words  of  men,  in  my  judgment,  the  best ; 
for  they  are  more  natural  than  orations,  public  speeches,  and 
more  advised  than  conferences  or  present  speeches.'' 

This  remark,  frequently  quoted  by  Emerson,  is  evidently  true 
of  the  letters  whicb  passed  between  him  and  Carlyle  from  ISM 
to  1872.  They  are  natural,  in  the  sense  of  expressing  the  inmost 
natures  of  the  correspondents,  and  are  thus  thoroughly  sincere. 
But  the  sincerity  of  Emerson  was  that  of  a  sweet,  seren^  hope- 
ful, tolerant,  wholesome,  and  aspiring  nature ;  the  sincerity  of 
Carlyle  was  that  of  a  nature  harsh,  unquiet,  despondent,  intol- 
erant, despairing,  and  unhealthy.  Both  of  the  correspondents 
-were  eminently  strong  men ;  it  was  impossible  that  either  could 
be  swayed  from  his  predetermined  course  by  fear  or  flattery,  by 
social  ostracism  or  social  favor,  by  the  apprehension  of  poverty 
or  the  seduction  of  wealth ;  but  the  strength  of  Emerson  was  ever 
calm,  while  that  of  Carlyle  was  oftentimes  spasmodic.  Emerson, 
relying  on  his  intuitions,  was  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  received 
opinions  and  accredited  reputations  which  Carlyle  savagely 
assailed. 

The  difference  between  the  two  was  not  merely  a  difference 
of  character  and  experience,  but  a  difference  in  respect  to  phys- 
ical health.  Brought  up  to  receive,  as  absolute  truth,  the  auster- 
est  doctrines  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  professed  by  a  father 
wbom  he  held  to  be  the  best  of  men,  Carlyle  was ''  destined  ^  for 
the  ministry.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  his  reason 
accepted  the  dogmas  he  was  to  preach,  he  would  have  been  a 
preacher  greater  than  Chalmers.  The  trouble  was  that  his  cult- 
ure made  him  doubt  the  truth  of  the  dogmas  he  was  expected  to 

'The  eoomepondenee  of  Thomas  Gwlyle  and  Balph  Waldo  Emenoa. 
1884-1872.    Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  &  Ck>.    2  vols.  16mo. 
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6^:poimd.  In  a  greafc  jnaiiiy  instaiioeB  the  yoimg  fltodents  of  tlie- 
jology  glide  over  idiat  offendB  them  at  first  sighty  in  the  rigid 
articles  of  their  ereed,  and  beoome  olergymen  by  relative  snper- 
ficialily  of  mind  and  oharacter,  without  imagination  enough  to 
realize  the  terrible  oonseqnenees  of  the  articles  to  whicb  thej 
subscribe  in  the  laudable  desire  to  ^'make  a  ^ving."  They  wish 
to  be  married;  they  wish  to  do  good  in  praetising  their  jxrofes- 
sion ;  and,  happy  in  a  wife  and  family  devoted  to  them,  thej 
preach  in  the  morning  the  doctrine  of  divine  wrath  to  the  ehiL 
dren  of  men,  and  then,  in  the  evening,  mingle  cheerfully  with 
their  flock,  and  are  the  most  genial,  entertaining,  instraetive^ 
helpful,  and  humane  of  the  company  they  oaU  together.  Their 
humanity  triumphs  over  their  theology ;  they  insensibly  modiff 
the  harsh  dements  of  their  theoretical  creed  when  they  are  in 
aetual  contact  with  the  practical  needs  of  their  congregations; 
and  no  fair-minded  person,  who  has  a  large  aoquaintanoe  with 
our  towns  and  villages,  could  think  of  the  abolition  of  onr  Ghiis* 
tian  churches  and  pastors  without  a  shudder  <Kf  i^prehensioB 
for  the  prospects  of  our  dvilisatian.  Whatever  may  be  the 
special  creeds  which  the  clergymen  profess,  they  resolutely  stand 
for  absolute  principles  of  ethics  in  practical  life,  and  for  laiger 
ideas  in  philosophy  than  obtain  in  their  respective  parishes. 

But  Carlyle,  after  endeavoring  to  realize  to  his  reason,  hearty 
and  imagination,  the  dogmas  of  the  religious  creed  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not 
accept  it,  and  became  a  man  of  letters  in  despair  of  submitting 
his  intelligence  to  the  stem  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  struggle,  in  a  mind  so  vigorous  and  a  character  so  strong  as 
his,  between  what  he  wished  to  believe  and  what  he  found  he 
coxild  not  believe,  was  accompanied  by  agonies  of  spiritual  expe- 
rience, similar  to  the  experience  through  which  Lutiier  and  Bun- 
yan  passed :  but  Carlyle  came  out  of  his  spiritual  struggle  an 
incurable  dyspeptic ;  while,  in  the  case  of  Luther  and  Bunyan,  we 
are  not  informed  that  the  disturbanoes  in  their  souls  left  any 
permanent  derangements  in  their  digestion.  Carlyle  became 
dyspeptic,  not  only  in  his  stomach,  but  in  his  brain  and  heart; 
and  his  whole  view  of  life,  here  and  hereafter,  of  history  and  of 
contemporary  annals,  was  discolored  and  distorted,  from  the 
fact  that  his  indigestion  extended  to  the  very  center  of  his 
spiritual  being.  Existence  was  to  him  a  questionable  blessing; 
for  his  will,  his  genius,  his  oonsdenee,  and  his  poverty  exacted 
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tram  him  the  doty  of  oonstant  labor;  and  labor  Tnonght  him, 
aooordmg  to  his  own  aooonnt^  none  of  the  sweet  eompensations 
of  ]ab(»r.  He  had  in  him  aeertain  barbaric  foroe, — a  force  eom- 
pared  with  which  all  eiTilized  energy  appears  oomparatively 
weak;  bnt  lie  was  an  invalid  barbarian,  on  whom  the  onltaie 
of  Eorope  had  been  hivisbed;  and  the  sidk  giant  wailed,  and 
monmedy  and  growled,  and  sometimes  almost  blasphemed, 
daring  tiie  whole  period  in  which  he  resolutely  toiled.  He 
preached  the  gospel  of  work,  and  acted  up  to  its  severest  require- 
ments ;  but  the  gospel  gave  no  joy  to  the  workman.  In  his  ut- 
most stress  of  poverty,  he  wrote  to  Emerson:  ^^Me  Mammon 
will  pay  or  not,  as  he  finds  convenient;  buy  me^  he  will  notb" 
One  is  reminded  of  Dr.  South's  statement  that ''  it  is  hard  to 
inalntain  larudi,  but  still  harder  to  be  maintained  by  it" 

Emerson,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  experiences  in  his  early  life 
at  an  resembliQg  those  of  Carlyle.  He  was  bom  in  a  fiimily 
where  the  fear  of  God  was  absorbed  in  the  love  of  God.  His 
soul  was  infused  with  cheer  from  his  infancy.  He  entered  and 
passed  through  college  without  a  blemish  on  his  name.  He 
became  by  ^'natural  sdection"  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  did  his 
appointed  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  parish.  No 
d^rgyman  was  ever  more  heartQy  loved  than  he  by  those  who 
listened  to.  his  discourses,  and  were  fiivored  with  his  Christian 
eompanionship.  He  brought  cheer  and  hope  into  every  house- 
hold where  he  appeared.  There  are  many  unpublished  memorials 
celebrating  the  effect  whidi  the  sweet  and  unaffected  sanctity 
of  his  character  produced  in  towns  remote  from  Boston,  when 
he  ^'exchanged"  services  with  his  brother  dergymeiL  One  letter, 
written  by  the  most  cnltivated  and  self -sacrifioing  woman  then 
living  in  Massachusetts,  testified  that  the  Unitarian  Association 
had  sent,  for  one  Sunday,  to  the  Northampton  Unitarians,  an 
angel  when  the  latter  only  aaked  for  a  preacher.  But  Emerson 
found  in  the  Unitarian  body  some  role  which  he  considered  to 
limit  his  entire  independence,  and  he  quietiy  abandoned  his 
conneetion  with  the  denomination,  and  retired  to  his  country 
home  to  think  and  to  study  freely,  without  any  association  qual- 
ified to  call  him  to  account  for  heresy  even  with  respect  to 
the  doctrines  of  Unitananism.  All  this  was  done  without  any 
shock  either  to  his  soul  ot  to  his  digestion.  He  never  lost  his 
physical  health ;  and  remained  to  the  last  perfectly  serene  in  all 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  all  practical  matters.    No  man  loved  and 
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reverenoed  God  more  than  lie^  or  feared  him  less.  He  is  an 
eGctraordinary  instanoe  of  a  man  of  religions  gemns,  {Missing 
thiongh  religions  changes,  withont  being  submitted  to  any* 
stress  and  storm  of  religions  passion. 

This  was  the  Emerson  who,  at  tlis  age  of  thirtji  visited,  for 
one  day,  Carlyle  at  his  lonely  residenee  of  Graigenpnttock.  He 
lytaid  bnt  for  a  day;  but  the  impression  he  made>  both  on  Cai^ 
fyle  and  his  wife,  was  permanent,  and  led  to  a  life-long  friend- 
sh^.  Years  afterward,  Mrs.  Garlyle  wrote  that  she  oonld  never 
forget  the  visitor  who  had  deseended  ^ont  of  the  donds,  as  it 
were,7  into  their  desert,  ''and  made  one  day  there  look  like 
enchantment  for  ns,  and  left  me  weeping  that  it  was  only  one 
day."  Garlyle  himself  reckoned  ooly  three  ''happinesses''  that 
had  ooeorred  to  him  in  the  year  1838 — the  first  two  of  which 
were  trivial,  bnt  the  third  of  memorable  importance;  for  the 
Udrd  happiness  was  the  visit  of  Emerson,  who  appeared  both  to 
Jane  and  himself  as  "one  of  the  most  lovaUe  creatnzes  they 
had  ever  looked  on." 

On  Emerson's  retnm  to  the  United  States,  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  began  by  a  letter  from  Emerson,  dated  May, 
1884,  ui  which  he  welcomes  "  Sartor  Besartns,"  glories  in  the  brave 
stand  that  the  author  has  made  for  Spiritoalism,  bnt  is  repeOed 
l>y  the  oddity  of  the  vehicle  chosen  to  convey  "this  treasure,' 
and  looks  forward  to  the  time  "  when  the  word  will  be  as  sim- 
ple, and  so  as  resistless,  as  the  thought."  Indeed,  Emerson  was, 
for  many  years,  dissatisfied  with  the  strange  liberties  whidi  his 
friend  took  with  the  English  language.  He  wrote,  in  1835,  that 
he  cherished  a  "salutary  horror  of  the  German  style  of  'Sartor 
Besartns.'"  It  was  only  long  after  this  letter  that,  iu  recommend- 
ing Garlyle's  "  GromweU^to  a  friend,  he  was  met  by  the  ordinary 
objection  to  the  writer's  style.  "  Bead  him  for  his  style,"  was 
Emerson's  emphatic  rBJoinder;  and  indeed,  if  the  excellence  of  a 
style  be  judged  according  to  the  felicity  with  which  it  expresses 
and  embodies  a  peculiar  individual  nature,  the  style  of  Garlyle 
is  unobjectionable.  It  is  only  when  his  imitators  write  in  €br- 
Ijfleiej  that  we  perceive  how  pernicious  that  dialect  of  the  English 
tongue  is  as  a  model,  and  how  ridiculous  it  becomes  in  other 
hands  than  his  own.  It  woTdd  be  difficult  to  select  a  sentence 
of  Emerson  in  which  its  peculiarities  appear.  Yet,  while  Eme^ 
son  protests  against  the  "  grotesque  Teutonic  apocalyptic  strain' 
of  the  book,  he  admits  that  it  may  be  inevitable  that  the  strange 
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jargon,  as  it  seemB  to  him,  is  Garljle's  most  natnral  method  of 
atterance;  ^^for,"  he  deolares,  ''are  not  all  onr  little  cirolets  of 
wiQ  as  so  many  little  eddies  rounded  m  b j  the  great  Circle  of 
NeoessitjY  and  could  the  Tnith-speaker,  perhaps  now  the  best 
thinker  of  the  Saxon  race,  have  written  otherwise  f  And  mnst 
we  not  say  that  Dronkenness  is  a  virtne  rather  than  that  Cato 
has  erredf ''  Is  it  possible'to  conceive  that  recognition  and 
reproof  coold  be  more  genially  and  gracefully  combined  Y 

This  letter  led  to  a  correspondence  between  the  two  friends 
which  was  oontumed,  with  intervals  of  sUence,  for  forty  years. 
In  richness  and  follness  of  matter,. there  is  nothing  superior, 
nothing —  one  is  prompted  to  say —  equal  to  it  in  literary  annals. 
The  sentences  which  a  reviewer  would  be  inclined  to  quote  are 
80  numerous  that,  if  he  indulged  his  inclination,  he  would  be  in 
danger  of  infringing  the  law  of  copyright.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  a  wide  immediate  demand  for  the  book  from  that  large  por- 
tion of  cultivated  readers  who  are  stimulated  by  mere  intellectual 
curiosily;  but  the  volumes  so  swarm  with  striking  thoughts, 
and,  in  old  Ben  Jonson's  vernacular,  are  so  ''  rammed  with  life,'' 
that  we  can  confidently  predict  they  will  be  read  a  century 
hence  with  deUght.  They  are  specially  interesting  as  recording 
the  intimate  communion  of  two  of  the  most  original  minds, 
and  two  of  the  most  contrasted  individualities,  which  our  century 
has  produced.  It  would  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  two  such  men  to  be  bound  together  in  a  vital 
friendship^a  friendship  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  frequent 
disagreement  in  opinion  and  action  only  rendered  more  dose 
and  indissoluble. 

The  difference,  indeed,  between  the  two  men  impresses  the 
reader  on  almost  every  page.  Emerson  was  the  champion  of 
the  Ideal;  Carlyle  asserted  the  absolute  dominion  of  Fact. 
Emerson  declared  that  Truth  is  mighty  andwiU  prevail ;  Carlyle 
retorted  that  Truth  is  mighiy,  and  has  prevailed.  Emerson 
looked  serenely  at  the  ugly  aspect  of  contemporary  lif  e>  because, 
as  an  optimist,  he  was  a  herald  of  the  Future ;  Carlyle,  as  a  pes- 
simist, denounced  the  Present,  and  threw  all  the  energy  of  his 
vivid  dramatic  genius  into  vitalizing  the  Past.  Emerson  was  a 
prophet ;  Carlyle,  a  resurrectionist.  Emerson  gloried  in  what  was 
to  be;  Carlyle  exulted  in  what  had  been«  Emerson  declared,  even 
when  current  events  appeared  ugliest  to  the  philanthropist  that 
^  the  highest  thought  and  the  deepest  love  is  bom  with  Victory  on 
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head,^  and  mugt  trimnpli  in  fhe  end$  Gariyle,  gloomily' 
Yeying  the  preeent^  iBflUted  fhat  higb  thonght  and  deep  love 
sraat  be  sought  and  found  in  generations  long  past^  irhH&  I>r. 
DiTas^nst  had  so  oovered  np  with  his  monntains  of  nrnd,  that  ft 
was  only  by  immense  toil  he  (Garlyle)  had  been  able  to  lepsodnee 
them  as  they  aotnally  existed.  Look  np,  says  Emerson,  eheeorilj^; 
^Mtdh  your  wagon  to  a  star'^;  <Uook  down,''  growls  Garlyle^ 
''and  see  that  your  wagon  is  an  honest  one,  safe  and  strong^  m 
passing  over  miry  roads,  before  yon  have  the  impudence  to  look 
up  to  the  smallest  star  in  the  rebuking  heaTens.'' 

The  practical  yalue  of  Emerson's  friendship  was  proved  by 
Ins  strenuous  efforts  to  disseminate  Carlyle^s  works  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  pledging  his  own  credit  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
tibeir  republioation.    In  this  way  alL  the  profits  of  the  yolomefl^ 
less  the  publisher's  ocmimission  for  selling  them,  were  sent  to 
Carole.   That  magnifloent  prose  epic,  ^  The  French  Bevdhitioii,' 
fell  almost  dead  on  the  En^^ish  pnblic;  while  in  the  United 
States  it  was  so  warmly  welcomed  that  t^e  author  obtained  tbe 
remuneration  for  writing  it  principally  from  his  admirers  in  tluB 
country,  inspired  by  Emerson's  enthusiasm  for  the  lone,  unap- 
preciated creator  of  an  immortal  work.    But  there  is  someihiiig^ 
ootaiical  in  the  business  relations  between  the  two  friends.    Nei- 
ther understands  book-keeping,  or  has  penetrated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  an  account  current    Emerson  is  always  doubtful  as  to 
the  question  whether  he  has  got  his  money's  worth  from  the 
publishers,  but  stOl  sends  scores  of  pounds  sterlingHo  the  fam- 
ishing author;  Garlyle  gladly  pockets  the  coin,  but  is  more  help- 
less than  Emerson  himself  in  understanding  whether  he  bas 
been  cheated  or  not    To  Garlyle,  all  publishers  are  ^hideous  ;'^ 
buthe  thinks  that  Fraser  (of  "the  sand  magazine'')  is  less  hideooB 
than  the  others,  because  he  has  become  more  accustomed  to  hinu 
At  last  Emerson,  by  calling  into  the  conference  one  of  the  aUeet 
of  Boston  merchants,  together  with  the  American  representative 
of  Baring  Brothers,  and  the  cashier  of  a  Boston  bank,  lindB  tiiat 
l&e  publishers  are  about  right     But  it  is  ludicrous  to  think  of 
such  great  experts  in  accounts  brought  in  to  decide  iqnm  a 
matter  of  a  few  pounds  and  shillings. 

Meanwhile,  Garlyle  had  "become  a  name."  A  New  Yofk 
book-selling  and  publishing  firm,  dissatisfied  with  the  terms 
on  which  they  could  purchase  Garlyle^s  books,  and  finding  that 
it  would  pay  to  reprint  them,  began  or  threatened  to  issiie 
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them  in  cheaper  editions.  This  they  had  a  perfect  legal  right 
to  do,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ''courtesy"  title,  which 
-was  afterward,  by  the  leading  publishing  firms,  accorded  to  the 
jftrst  American  reprinter  of  a  foreign  author's  works.  If  any 
Igngliflh  writer  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  absence  of  inter- 
national copyright,  it  was  Dickens )  for  his  popularity  in  this 
country  was  so  immense  that  if  an  American  friend  had  under- 
taken to  do  for  him  what  Emerson  did  for  Carlyle,  and  his  daim 
had  been  admitted  by  the  book-sellers,  the  gains  of  Dickens  would 
have  been  scores  of  thousands  of  doUars  from  the  United  States 
alone.  Emerson,  however,  seems  to  have  considered  Carlyle  an 
exception.  No  decent  publisher,  though  he  made  but  a  few 
hundred  doUars  by  the  transaction,  should  dare  to  touch  his 
special  rights  by  unauthorized  reprints.  The  result  was  a  num- 
ber of  indignant  letters  between  the  friends,  in  which  all  the 
resources  of  ingenious  invective  were  lavished  on  the  unhappy 
'^pirate."  When  ''Past  and  Present"  was  on  the  eve  of  publi- 
eation,  Emerson  suggested  an  arrangement  with  his  irascible 
friend,  to  have  the  volume  issued  simultaneously  in  England  and 
in  this  country.  Carlyle  replies:  ''The  practical  business  is: 
How  to  cut  out  that  New  York  scoundrel,  who  fancies  that,  be- 
cause there  is  no  gallows,  it  is  permitted  to  steal  T  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct desire  to  do  that,  altogether  apart  from  the  money  to  be 
gained  thereby.  A  friend's  goodness  ought  not  to  be  frustrated 
by  a  scoundrel  destitute  of  gallows."  Then  follows  a  letter  in 
which  he  prophesies  that  "  the  gibbetless  thief  in  New  York  will 
beat  us  after  all";  and  Emerson  despairingly  answers,  "you  are 
no  longer  secure  of  any  respect  to  your  property  in  our  free- 
booting  America."  Now  all  this  "  Much  Ado  About  Little"  came 
from  the  simple  fact  that  one  prominent  bookseller  quarreled 
with  another  on  a  question  of  the  proper  discount  to  .be  made 
from  the  retail  price  of  one  or  two  books  of  necessarily  limited 
dzoulation.  Emerson  made  the  mistake  of  insisting  that  the 
retail  dealer  in  Carlyle^s  works  should  have  the  most  beggarly 
commission  on  the  volumes  he  displayed  on  his  counters.  He 
thus  checked  the  sale  of  the  writings  he  most  desired  to  circulate. 
Who  would  venture  to  order  twenty  copies  of  a  book,  without 
being  pretty  sure  that  he  would  not  lose  by  the  bargain,  in  case 
he  sold  only  twelve  t 

It  is  well  known  that  Emerson's  appreciation  of  the  fine 
genius  and  beautiful  character  of  A.  B.  Aloott  was  as  true  as 
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it  waB  intenae.  He  oonadered  him  the  most  ingpired  (Mmver^ 
in  the  oonntiy;  but  he  also  aflOrmed  that  what  he  'wrote  and 
pnbliahed  gave  but  the  dightest  indication  of  his  powers, — that^ 
with  him,  the  tongne  was  a  more  potent  instrament  of  expres- 
sion than  the  pen.  Indeed,  Mr.  Alcott  was  a  bom  idealist, 
miflinohingfy  applying  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  to  the 
ozdinary  practical  concerns  of  life.  There  is  a  story  enrrent  of 
a  certain  sturdy  politician,  who  remained  f aithfnl  to  his  party 
and  sect  nntil  his  death  in  extreme  old  age.  It  was  alleged  that, 
in  a  minnte  after  his  birth,  he  exclaimed,  ''Now,  I  want  all  yon 
people  fooling  ronnd  here  to  understand  that  I  am  bom  a 
JeffliBonian  Dimmicrat  in  politics,  and  a  Univarsalist  in  religion; 
and  don't  yon  forgit  if  The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
would  not  take  a  sip  of  mother's  milk  until  the  rigid  conditions 
on  which  he  condescended  to  accept  existence  were  complied 
with.  One  can  imagine  that  the  infftnt  Alcott  migfht  have  an- 
noxmced  as  peremptorDy  that  he  was  to  be  brought  np  as  a 
Pythagorean  in  diet  and  a  Platonist  in  philosophy.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  the  sweetest,  the  most  serene,  the  most  humane  of 
human  beings;  and  even  when  he  carried  his  ideas  to  extremes 
in  conduct,  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  had  the  widest  tolera- 
tion for  his  eccentricities. 

When  Mr.  Alcott  went  to  Europe,  in  1842,  Emerson  com- 
mended him  to  Carlyle  in  a  characteristic  fashion: 

''Let  the  stnnger,  ivlMiii  ha  ant?w  st  joor  gate,  make  a  new  and  primacy 
hnporeadon.  Ba  aura  to  f oigat  what  yon  hava  heard  of  him ;  and  if  yon  hare 
arer  xaad  anything  to  whioh  hia  name  ia  attaohed,  be  sure  to  forget  that. 
Yon  may  lore  him,  or  hato  him,  or  apathetically  paaa  by  him,  aa  yonr  genius 
ahaU  dietato;  only  I  entreat  thia,  that  yon  do  not  let  him  go  qxdto  oat  of  your 
reaeh  nntil  yon  are  aore  that  yon  haTo  Been  him,  and  know  for  oertain  the 
jBatare  of  the  man.'' 

And,  in  his  next  letter,  he  adds:  ''My  friend  Alcott  must  have 
visited  you  before  this,  and  yon  have  seen  whether  any  relation 
could  subsist  between  men  so  differently  excellent.''  Indeed, 
that  was  the  exact  relation  between  Carlyle  and  Emerson. 

Emerson  must  have  feared  the  impression  which  the  optimis- 
tic Alcott  would  make  on  the  somewhat  cynical  pessimist,  the 
literary  Diogenes  of  the  Despotism  of  Letters,  as  contrasted 
with  the  old  time  '^  Republic  ^  of  the  same  name.  Carlyle  tried 
''  to  be  good," — the  phrase  which  his  wife  used  when  his  irritable 
temper  was  softened  by  friendship,  or  by  a  dinner  whieh 
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oppressed  his  Btoznach  less  than  nsnal, — and  he  wrote  back  to 
Emerson,  that  his  Mend  was  fonnd  to  be  ''a  genial,  innocent, 
simple-hearted  man,  of  mneh  natural  intelligenoe  and  goodness, 
with  an  air  of  rasticity,  veracity,  and  dignity  withal,  which  in 
many  ways  appeals  to  me.  The  good  Aloott^ — with  his  long,  lean 
face  and  figure,  with  his  gray,  worn  temples  and  mild,  radiant 
eyes,  all  bent  on  saving  the  world  by  a  retom  to  acorns  and  the 
Golden  Age, — he  comes  before  one  like  a  venerable  Don  Qnizote, 
whom  nobody  can  even  laogh  at  without  loving."  Emerson 
replied:  ^'As  yon  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  in  him  his  pure 
and  noble  intellect,  I  fear  that  it  lies  under  some  new  and. 
denser  douds.''  Alcott  was  evidently  disappointed  with  his 
reception.  It  was  romored,  at  the  tune,  that  he  wrote  to  Emer- 
son in  these  words :  ''I  accuse  T.  Carlyle  of  inhospitality  to  my 
thought.''  At  any  rate,  he  must  have  felt,  to  employ  one  of  his 
own  phrases,  that  Carlyle  ''was  not  fi»-pirate,  but  dea-j^enAeJ* 
He  brought  back  to  New  England  a  follower  or  two,  whom  Gaiv 
lyle  styled  Alcott's  ''  Engli«l>  Tail ";  and  he  implored  Emerson  to 
avoid  it.  ''  Bottomless  imbeciles,"  he  wrote,  ''  ought  not  to  be' 
seen  in  company  with  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  -who  has  already 
men  listening  to  him  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  'Tail'  has 
an  individual  or  two  of  that  genus,  and  the  rest  is  mainly  unde- 
cided.   For  example,  I  know  old myself;  and  can  testify, 

if  you  will  believe  me,  that  few  greater  blockheads  (if  'block- 
head may  mean  exasperated  imbecile,'  and  the  ninth  part  of  a 
thinker)  broke  the  world's  bread  in  his  day.  Have  a  care  of 
such!"  li  must  be  admitted  that  the  "TaQ"  of  the  retoming 
philosopher  did  ^iim  no  honor,  and  led  him  into  some  absurdi- 
ties ;  but  such  mistakes  were  merely  chance  incidents  in  a  life 
which  has  been  devoted  to  all  noble  and  honorable  ends.  ESmer- 
son's  shrewdness  and  good  sense  saved  him  from  any  participa- 
tion in  the  follies  of  the  "  TaiL" 

Thomas  Carlyle  had  a  wonderfol  power  of  sketdbing,  in  a 
few  words,  physical  and  mental  portraits  of  the  men  he  me^ 
somewhat  resembling  the  skill  of  Thomas  Nast  in  the  grotesque 
caricatures  he  has  contributed  to  "  Harpei's  Weekly."  The  two 
Thomases  had  this  in  common,  that  every  peculiarity  of  face, 
feature,  shape  of  the  head,  color  of  the  hair,  movement  of  the 
body,  or  any  other  merely  physical  characteristic^  was  made 
significant  of  mental  or  moral  qualities  in  the  person  delineated. 
Nast  contributed,  more  than  anybody  else,  to  the  overthrow  of 
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''the  Tweed  Emg"  wMcih  ruled,  robbed,  and  might  have  mined 
New  York,  and  he  did  it  by  his  marFeloiis  appeals  to  the  eye  of 
the  ordinary  honeet  Toter,  who  was  perhaps  incompetent  to  form  a 
rational  opinion  of  rascalities  throngh  words  addressed  to  his 
reason  and  imagination.  ''^Oh,  them  picters  I"  groaned  Tweed; 
''that  was  what  wrecked  nsl"  Carlyle's  portraits  by  the  pen 
are  similar  to  those  of  Nast  by  the  pencil,  inasmuch  as  they 
agree  in  connecting  physiology  with  psychology,  and  nift:Hwg 
a  man's  inward  natnre  correspond  to  the  exaggerated  traits  of 
his  bodily  organization. 

Carlyle  could  not  restrain  this  tendency  of  his  mind,  even  in 
characterizing  his  friends.  Mnch  as  he  delighted  in  Emerson's 
books,  he  complained  that  his  thoughts,  though  full  of  soul, 
lacked  body.  His  own  thinking,  eyen  on  the  highest  themes, 
tended  to  embody  itself  in  palpable  forms;  and,  except  in  the 
vague  background  of  his  word-pictures,  where  the  Eternal  came 
in,  his  imagination  really  " bodied  forth"  that  which  his  spiiit- 
uflJ  eye  discerned.  In  the  moods  in  which  he  appeared  as  a 
humorist  and  satirist, — as  distinguished  from  his  loftiest  moods 
in  which  he  appeared  as  a  thinker  and  seer, — his  wit  and  humor 
rushed  by  instinct  into  forms  truly  Babelaisian.  In  particular, 
he  cannot  help  letting  his  mind  run  riot  in  picturing  individuals. 
Thus  he  speaks,  in  1837,  of  his  friend,  Miss  Martineau,  as  "a  gen- 
uine little  poetess,  buckramed,  swathed  like  a  mummy  into  aocin- 
ian  and  political-economy  formulas ;  and  yet  verily  alive  in  the 
inside  of  that  1 "  In  a  letter,  dated  November,  1838,  he  invites 
Emerson  to  visit  England,  and  after  mentioning  several  men  who 
wiU  welcome  him,  he  adds  that "  old  Rogers,  with  his  i>ale  head, 
— ^white,  bare,  and  cold  as  snow, — ^will  work  on  you  with  those 
large,  blue  eyes,  cruel,  sorrowful,  and  that  sardonic  shelf-chin.'' 
He  met  Webster  in  England,  in  1839,  and  he  writes  to  his  friend : 
"  Not  many  days  ago,  I  saw  at  breakfast  the  notablest  of  all  your 
notabilities,  Daniel  Webster.  He  is  a  magnificent  specimen ;  you 
might  say  to  all  the  world, '  This  is  your  Yankee  Englishman;  such 
limbs  we  make  in  Yankedand.'  As  a  logic-fencer,  advocate^  or  par- 
liamentary Hercules,  one  would  be  inclined  to  back  him  at  first 
sight  against  all  the  extant  world.  The  tanned  complexion,  that 
amorphous,  crag-like  face ;  the  dull,  black  eyes,  under  their  pred- 
pioe  of  brows,  like  duU  anthracite  furnaces,  needing  only  to  be 
blown ;  the  mastiff-mouth,  accurately  dosed, — I  have  not  traced 
as  much  of  silent  Bersekuvrage,  that  I  remember  oi^  in  any  other 
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TDBsuP  After  this  comes  a  portrait  of  Walter  Savage  Landor; 
'^  A  tall,  broad,  bnrly  man,  with  gray  hair^  and  large,  fl«rce-roU- 
ing  eyes ;  of  the  most  restless,  impetuous  Yivacity,  not  to  be  held 
in  by  the  most  perfect  bree^ng, — expressing  itself  in  high-col- 
ored saperlatlves,  indeed,  in  reckless  exaggeration,  now  and  then 
in  a  short,  dry  la«gli,  not  of  sport,  but  of  mockery ;  a  wild  man, 
whom  no  extent  of  culture  had  been  able  to  tame."  Landor  was 
the  original  of  Dickens's  Boythom,  in  ^' Bleak  House";  but  is 
there  not  much  of  Boythom  in  Carlyle's  own  wild  diatribes 
against  things  and  persons  T  Milnes,  one  of  the  English  friends 
who  most  appreciated  him,  he  describes  as  '^  a  pretty,  little  robin- 
redbreast  of  a  man."  How  cruel  this  is!  Sumner  told  the 
present  writer  that,  about  the  time  when  Carlyle  wrote  this  to 
Emerson,  he  was  a  guest  at  one  of  Bogers^s  breakfasts,  and  had 
occasion  to  mention,  with  great  warmth,  the  merits  of  Carlyle  as 
a  writer  and  thinker.  He  found  not  the  slightest  response  from 
the  many  eminent  men  present ;  and  Milnes,  who  sat  near  him, 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  he  perfectly  agreed  with  him,  but  that 
he  was  the  only  Englishman  present  who  sympathized  with 
Sumner's  admiration  of  the  great  man. 

Tennyson  was  another  friend  of  Carlyle.  The  latter  liked 
him  as  a  companion,  but  often  lectured  and  hectored  him  on  the 
folly  of  writing  in  Terse.  He  is  described  in  these  volumes 
(1844) ''  as  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great 
shock  of  rough,  dusty-dark  hair;  bright,  laughing  hazel  eyes; 
massive,  aquiline  face — most  massive,  yet  most  delicate ;  of  sal- 
low-brown complexion,  almost  Indian-looking;  clothes  cynically 
loose,  free-and-easy ;  smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His  voice  is  music- 
ally metallic,  fit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  wail,  and  all  that 
may  lie  between ;  speech  and  speculation  free  and  plenteous :  I 
do  not  meet,  in  these  late  decades,  such  company  over  a  pipe." 
Tennyson,  if  he  chose,  could  tell  strange  stories  of  the  many 
controversies  in  which  the  two  smokers  engaged,  which  the 
soothing  influence  of  tobacco  could  not  prevent  from  occasion- 
ally assuming  an  irritating  and  almost  furious  form  of  disagree- 
ment. A  friend  of  both  was  once  present  at  a  conversation 
between  the  two,  in' which  Carlyle  apologized  for  the  horrible 
cruelties  inflicted  by  William  the  Conqueror  on  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects, as  minutely  narrated  by  Tennyson.  The  discussion  waxed 
warm  between  the  accuser  and  the  defender  of  the  accused; 
Carlyle  becoming  all  the  more  exasperating  from  the  pitying 
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way  in  irhich  he  condescended  to  inform  Tennyson  that  he  did 
not  know  how  savage  populations  should  be  goTemed,  when 
their  government  was  intrusted  to  a  firm  hand,  utterly  regard- 
less of  Eixeter  Hall  philanthropy  and  the  sentimentality  of 
writers  of  verses.  In  1867,  Carlyle  writes  to  Emerson  that  he 
and  a  lady  friend  had  read  Tennyson's  ^^  Idyls  of  the  King  "  **•  with 
profound  recognition  of  the  finely  elaborated  execution,  and  also 
of  the  inward  perfection  of  vacancy,  and,  to  say  truth,  with  con- 
siderable impatience  at  being  treated  so  very  like  infants,  though 
the  lollipops  were  so  superlative.  We  gladly  changed  for  one 
of  Emerson's '  English  Traits,'  and  read  that,  with  increasing  and 
ever  increasing  satisfaction  every  evening,  blessing  Heaven  that 
there  were  still  books  for  grown-up  people  too."  There  is  really 
something  subtle  in  this  criticism,  exaggerated  as  its  tone  of  con- 
demnation is ;  and  most  readers  of  the ''  Idyls^  must  feel  its  force, 
however  much  they  may  like  the  poems.  Amid  all  the  clash  of 
arms,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  Tennyson's  heroes,  they  must 
have  a  feeling  of  that  ''inward  vacancy"  of  the  true  knightly 
spirit.  .  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  in  what  this  inward 
vacancy  consists ;  but  it  is  not  felt  by  the  reader  of  Scott's  heroie 
romances,  or  of  Carlyle's  ''  Heroes  and  the  Heroic  in  History." 

Nothing  injured  Carlyle  more,  in  the  opinion  of  those  Amer- 
icans who  most  admired  and  appreciated  his  genius,  than  the 
position  he  took  in  regard  to  negro  slavery.  Before  our  civil 
war  broke  out,  he  had  declared  his  conviction  that  '^  Quashee  "* 
must  be  compelled  to  work  even  by  the  stimulus  of  the  lash* 
He  always  raved  whenever  he  spoke  of  the  lazy  African ;  and 
he  always  spelt  negro  with  two  g's.  He  appeared  absolutely 
insane,  or  inhuman,  whenever  the  '^ nigger"  question  came 
before  his  judgment  for  settlement.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  a 
radical  club  was  established  in  Boston,  composed  of  members 
representing  every  variety  of  political,  religious,  and  philosophi- 
cal dissent.  The  walls  of  the  room  where  the  members  assem- 
bled were  lined  with  photographs  of  the  most  prominent  foreign 
and  domestic  champions  of  things  as  they  '^  ought  to  be."  On 
one  evening,  Emerson  made  some  remarks  on  a  purely  intel- 
lectual topic,  havmg  no  possible  relation  to  slavery,  except  the 
slavery  of  even  the  educated  mind  of  the  country  to  routine, 
and  Carlyle  was  referred  to  as  one  of  its  most  earnest  oppo- 
nents. Then  Garrison  rose  from  his  seat,  glared  through  his 
spectacles  at  the  portrait  of  Carlyle,  and  said  that  no  dub 
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of  humane  and  hopeful  men  oonld  look  at  that  face  without 
horror  and  diBgost,  and  he  tmsted  that  the  moral  sentiment  of 
those  present  wonld  demand,  not  that  the  portrait  should  be 
taken  down,  but  that  it  should  be  turned  to  the  wall|  so  that  the 
hateful  lineaments  of  that  enemy  of  freedom  might  not  affront 
the  eyes  of  any  honest  reformer.  Of  course  the  advice  was  not 
followed ;  but  it  showed  the  intensity  of  hatred  which  the  great 
leader  of  the  abolitionists  felt  for  the  cynical  defender  of  the 
policy  which  would  scourge  the  negro  to  his  daily  task,  if  he 
would  not  go  to  it  willingly.  The  truth  is  that  Carlyle  was  him- 
self whipped  on  by  his  sense  of  duty  to  undertake  work  in  which 
he  found  little  enjoyment  and  much  pain;  and  he  considered 
that  others  should  be  made  to  do  by  outward  compulsion  what 
he  did,  against  the  grain,  by  inward  strength  of  wilL  On^  of 
the  most  striking  epistles  in  this  correspondence,  is  the  letter  to 
Emerson,  in  August,  1849,  in  which  he  furiously  inveighs 
against  the  pauperism  of  Ireland.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
population,  he  says,  receives  *^  Poor-Law  rations,"  while  the  land 
is  uncultivated,  and  the  landlords  are  hiding  from  baillfEiB. 
''Such  a  state  of  things  was  never  heard  of  under  this  sky 
before.  .  .  .  'What  is  to  be  donet'  asks  everyone.  .  •  .  ' Black-^ 
lead  these  two  million  idle  beggars,'  I  sometimes  advised, 
'  and  sell  them  in  Brazil  as  niggers, — perhaps  Parliament,  on 
sweet  constraint,  will  allow  you  to  advance  them  to  be  niggers ! '" 
Of  course,  this  burst  of  wrath,  if  taken  as  an  expression  of 
opinion,  would  rather  beflt  the  King  of  Dahomey,  after  he  had 
imbibed  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  "fire-water,"  than  a 
civilized  human  being ;  but  through  all  this  grotesque  exaggera- 
tion there  runs  this  principle,  that  all  persons  who  will  not  work 
for  a  living  should  be  either  forced  to  work  for  it,  or  should 
oease  to  live.  He  detested  all  philanthropy  which  saved  lacy 
I>eople  from  the  consequences  of  their  laziness.  "  Let  them  work 
or  die,"  seems  to  have  been  his  austere  motto ;  ''  and  the  sooner 
they  die,  the  better.  Glean  the  earth  of  these  unclean  things 
who  have  the  impudence  to  declare  their  right  to  ex-ist,  while 
they  depend  on  the  charity  of  real  laborers  to  sub-aisL" 

When  he  implied  this  principle,  that  paux>erism  was  the  worst 
of  crimes,  to  our  civil  war,  he  was  met  by  the  obvious  objec- 
tion that  about  all  the  work  done  at  the  South  was  done  by 
''niggers";  that  the  owners  of  these  niggers  devoted  most  of 
their  time  to  that  constitutional  palaver  which  he  held  in 
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abhbrrenoe ;  and  that,  as  '^  captams  of  industry,"  they  did 
or  nothing  to  promote,  advance,  or  increase  the  remnneratLon 
of  Labor.  A  New  Elnglander  invented  the  cotton-gin;  they 
stole  the  invention,  starved  the  inventor,  and  then  were  oare- 
less  of  almost  alL  other  improvements  by  which  one  machine 
does  the  work  of  a  hundred  men.  They  necessarily  made  tlie 
South  poor;  and  then  went  to  war  because  they  conceived 
that  the  poverty  of  the  South  was  owing  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  North  on  their  constitutional  rights.  During  the 
war,  Carlyle  was  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates ;  and  the  warm 
feeling  with  which  Emerson  regarded  his  friend  palpably  cooled. 
Meanwhile  Carlyle's  fiercest  libels  on  the  North  were  not  con- 
tained in  letters  to  Emerson.  Some  were  published  in  organs  of 
English  opinion;  some  were  uttered  to  Americans  who  called 
upon  him  at  his  Chelsea  home ;  and  there  is  a  rumor  that  he 
condensed  his  opinion  on  the  whole  matter  to  the  accomplished 
editor  of  these  volumes  in  the  following  words,  delivered  in  bis 
broadest  Scotch  accent :  ''And  as  for  your  war,  it  seems  to  me 
simply  this :  that  the  South  said  to  the  nigger, '  God  bless  you, 
and  be  a  slave';  and  the  North  said, '  G^ —  d —  you,  and  be  a 
freeman ! ' "  After  the  war  was  closed,  Emerson  tells  him,  in 
1870,  ''Every  reading  person  in  America  holds  you  in  excep- 
tional regard.  .  .  They  have  forgotten  your  scarlet  sins  before 
or  during  the  war.  I  have  long  ceased  to  apologize  for  or  explain 
your  savage  sayings  about  America  or  other  republics,  or  publics, 
and  am  willing  that  anointed  men  bearing  with  them  authentic 
charters  shall  be  laws  to  themselves,  as  Plato  willed."  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  American  mind  has  a  very  feeble  memory : 
a  few  years  roll  on,  and  benefactors  and  traducers  are  alike  f oir- 
gotten;  and  the  animosities  of  the  past  slip  out  of  the  public 
heart  and  brain,  intently  engaged  as  both  are  in  the  Present 
and  the  Future. 

As  almost  every  letter  of  this  unique  correspondence  sug^geste 
topics  on  which  a  reviewer  is  tempted  to  comment,  it  is  difficult 
to  stay  the  hand  wlule  writing  about  it.  The  letters  of  Carlyle 
represent  him  both  at  his  best  and  his  worst ;  the  letters  of  Ebn- 
erson  throng  with  thoughts  and  experiences,  and  the  style  is  as 
compact  and  brilliant  as  that  of  his  published  essays.  These 
friends  write  to  each  other  because  they  have  something  to  say ; 
and  they  say  it  with  all  the  care  and  labor  in  composition  which 
they  would  have  exerted  in  works  directly  written  for  the  public 
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eye.  The  perfect  smeerity  of  each  is  preserved;  every 
and  sentiment  is  genuine  and  true  to  character;  yet  tJie  form  of 
expression  displays  none  of  the  diffosenees  and  slovenliness 
common  to  the  familiar  correspondence  of '  even  eminent  men. 
Perhaps  this  brief  notice  of  a  book  which  is  destined  to  last  for 
a  century  or  two,  at  least,  cannot  be  more  appropriately  brought 
to  an  end  than  by  referring  to  a  single  incident  which  broai^t 
the  hearts  of  the  two  strong  men  into  close  and  pathetic  com- 
mnnion.  Emerson  lost "  the  hyacintlune  boy,"  the  sobjeet  of  his 
<'  Threnody."  He  had,  he  writes  to  Carlyle,  other  children,'^  bat 
a  promise  like  that  boy's  I  shall  never  s^.  How  often  I  have 
pleased  myself  that  one  day  I  should  send  to  yon  this  Morning 
Star  of  mine,  and  stay  at  home  so  gladly  behind  sneh  a  repre- 
sentative. I  dare  not  fathom  the  Invisible  and  Untold  to  inquire 
what  relations  to  my  Departed  ones  I  yet  sustain.  Lydian,  the 
poor  Lydian,  moans  at  home  by  day  and  night.  Yon,  too,  will 
grieve  for  ns,  afar."  This  letter  reached  Oarlyle  when  he  was  in 
Dumfries,  called  thither  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
wife's  mother.  ^'  It  is  many  years,"  he  replies,  '^  since  I  have 
stood  so  in  dose  contact  face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  Earth, 
with  its  haggard  ugliness,  its  divine  beauty,  its  depths  of 
Death  and  of  Life.  Yesterday,  one  of  the  stillest  Sundays,  I  sat 
long  by  the  side  of  the  swift  river  Nith ;  sauntered  among  woods 
an  vocal  only  with  rooks  and  pairing  birds.  The  hills  are  often 
white  with  snow-powder;  black,  brief  spring-tempests  rush 
fiercely  down  from  them,  and  then  again  the  sky  looks  forth  with 
a  pale,  pure  brightness,  — like  Eternity  from  behind  Time.  The 
tskjy  when  one  thinks  of  it,  is  always  blue,  pure,  changeless 
asure ;  rains  and  tempests  are  only  for  the  little  dwellings  where 
men  abide.  Let  us  tiiink  of  this,  too.  Think  of  this,  thou  sor- 
rowing mother  I    Thy  boy  has  escaped  many  showers." 

Edwin  P.  Whipplk. 


1  SECULAR  VIEW  OF  MORAI  TRAILING. 


Thb  hold  of  dogmatic  religion  upon  the  minds  of  men 
appears  to  be  growing  feebler  from  day  to  day,  and  even  Ghnrch- 
men  are  found  who  ctdl  in  question  doctrines  that  have  ever  he&i 
held  to  be  the  essence  of  religious  truth,  as  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Divine  Being.  Are  we  from  this  to  infer  that 
religion  itself  is  dying  out  t  On  the  contrary,  I  maiTit>aiii  that  its 
ethical  element,  its  truly  vitalizing  force,  remains  intact^  to 
become  the  starting-point  for  a  new  and  higher  religiouB  devel- 
opment. To  this  end  there  is  need,  in  the  first  jdaoe,  thai 
religion  be  grounded  on  a  basis  of  intellectual  truth;  on  right- 
eousness, in  contradistinction  to  the  inverse  proceeding  which 
bases  righteousness  on  religion. 

It  is  the  ethical  element  of  religion  which  lends  such  sublime 
migesty  to  the  language  of  the  prophets.  It  is  this  which  gives 
so  sweet  and  fascinating  a  power  to  the  loving  words  of  Jesus. 
It  is  this  which  became  a  mighty  lever  in  Luther's  hands,  where- 
with he  lifted  the  Medieval  Church  off  its  foundations.  Has 
this  ethical  element  become  less  important  in  the  modem 
age  t  Is  there  a  less  imperative  need  of  developing  itt  Men 
follow  the  pursuits  of  science  and  art,  as  if  these  could  replace 
the  direct  study  of  ethics,  the  direct  tutoring  of  the  wilL  Men 
labor  for  wealth  and  creature  comforts  as  if  ethical  consider- 
ations did  not  exist  But  does  science,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  indeed  suffice  for  the  building  up  of  our 
humanity  t  Does  the  cultus  of  the  beautiful  satisfy  all  our 
spiritual  needs  t  Does  the  tremendous  progress  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  tend  to  exalt,  or  does  it  not  often  lower  the  true 
standard  of  manhood  among  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
race  for  wealth  1  Is  not  righteousness  as  important  as  knoid- 
edge  and  beauty  1    Does  not  morality,  apart  from  science  and 
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arty  apart  from  mythological  religion,  require  to  be  cnltiTated 
for  its  own  sake  and  by  its  own  methods  t  Is  there  no  need 
Off  a  special  ethical  cnltnre  at  the  present  day  T 

Look  at  the  disorders  and  the  miseries  by  which  society  is 
afflicted,  and  answer  whether  there  is  any  snch  need  or  not. 
Walk  np  Fifth  avenne,  in  New  York,  on  some  fine  day,  and 
see  the  palatial  residences  with  which  it  is  being  adorned; 
residences  which  recalled  to  Mr.  Spencer  the  example  of  the 
Italian  republics,  whose  liberties  perished  in  consequence  of 
the  enervating  luxury  of  the  citizens.  Look  at  those  residences : 
palace  by  the  side  of  palace  ^  and  then  consider  that  in  a  city 
where  so  much  wealth  is  stored  up,  there  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  wealth  enough  to  supply  adequate  hospital  accommo- 
dations for  the  poor  and  sick ;  tibat  many  of  the  chronic  sick — 
those  who  are  most  deserving  of  help,  those  whose  condition 
is  most  pitiful  and  painful  —  are  turned  away  from  the  doors 
of  hospitals  because  there  is  not  room  for  such  as  they,  and 
are  but  too  often  left  to  die  in  garrets  and  cellars.  Look  at 
that  city,  the  richest  on  the  continent,  whose  private  citizens 
have  such  lavish  means  to  expend  ux>on  themselves,  and  yet  it 
is  left  without  an  adequate  public  library,  which  much  poorer 
and  smaller  cities  are  supplied  with.  Look  at  that  city  into 
which  the  whole  land  pours  its  treasure,  where  one  citizen  will 
build  himself  a  house  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  dozen 
families )  and  on  the  other  hand,  down  town,  in  the  lower  wards, 
a  dozen  families  will  be  crowded  into  a  house  hardly  capable  of 
decently  accommodating  one.  Consider  these  contrasts )  consider 
the  half-million  of  the  popxdation  shut  up  in  tenement  houses 
without  sufftcient  light,  without  pure  air,  without  comfort,  with- 
out the  ordinary  decencies  that  make  life  desirable,  and  what  a 
story  do  these  contrasts  tell — what  a  need  of  moral  culture  do 
they  reveal! 

And  is  it  only  of  New  York  that  we  are  forced  to  com- 
plain t  Are  we  to  be  told  that  our  land  is  young — compelled 
to  devote  its  energies  to  the  building  up  of  a  great  material 
civilization,  and  that  hence  flow  the  evils  which  we  deplore  t 
Turn,  then,  your  eyes  toward  Europe,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  and 
highly  developed  civilization,  and  ask  yourself  how  fares  the 
moral  culture  of  men  there.  Turn  your  eyes  toward  Europe, 
and  see  a  whole  continent  one  vast  military  camp,  each  nation 
expending  its  best  energy  and  vitality  in  the  endeavor  to  weaken 
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and  impair  the  energy  and  vitality  of  its  neighbors.  See  tiie 
spreading  power  of  anarchists,  the  misery  of  the  masses,  their  dis- 
content, their  ominous  mnrmnrs,  their  suppressed  unrest;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stubborn  arrogance  of  the  powerfoL  Look,  if 
you  would  have  one  glaring  instance  of  the  moral  defects  of  oar 
civilization,  at  the  Jew-baiting  that  recently  occurred  in  the  very 
heart  of  Europe,  in  Gbermany  the  Greece  of  the  modem  world,  in 
Berlin  the  Athens  of  that  Greece,  and  consider  of  what  a  low 
and  undeveloped  morality,  in  the  midst  of  art,  science,  and  refine- 
ment, the  fact  that  sudi  scenes  were  possible  is  the  sho<^ing 
evidence.  The  civilizing  influences  of  modem  times  have 
reached  the  intellect  and  the  taste;  they  have  by  no  means 
affected  morality  as  deeply  as  is  requisite.  Indeed,  morality  has 
always  until  now  been  crowded  out  of  the  place  of  importance 
which  is  its  due.  Its  influence,  it  has  been  supposed,  would  flow 
incidentally  from  other  influences;  it  has  never  been  singled 
out  to  be  promoted  in  an  independent  manner.  Hitherto  atten- 
tion has  been  chiefly  given  to  the  teaching  of  religious  dogmas, 
and  it  has  been  believed  that  morality  would  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  from  faith.  To-day,  when  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
sdenoe  and  art  have  taken  tiie  place  of  religion,  the  same  mis- 
take is  made  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  from  the  pursoit  of 
science  and  art  morality  will  incidentally  follow.  But  theology 
and  science,  even  in  connection  with  art,  are  alike  inadequate 
to  build  up  character  and  to  perfect  conduct. 

And  if  you  would  estimate  how  much  an  independent  move- 
ment is  needed  to  establish  clear  ideas  on  the  subject  of  morality, 
consider  the  uncertainty  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  very  funda- 
mental topics  of  morality  even  at  the  present  day.  Take,  for  an 
instance,  the  institution  of  the  family.  How  many  i>er8on8  are 
there  who  at  all  adequately  realize  the  moral  principle  on  which 
the  saoredness  of  the  f £unily  relation  rests  t  There  has  been 
recently  published  a  digest  of  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of 
the  States.  What  glaring  discrepancies  of  opinion  does  this 
litUe  book  reveal  The  question  within  what  limits  of  consan- 
guinity marriage  should  be  permissible  is  all  unsettied.  In  one 
State,  at  least  up  to  1878,  marriage  between  an  uncle  and  a 
niece  was  valid;  in  another- State  such  marriage  is  void,  and 
parties  entering  into  it  are  liable  to  be  punished  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. In  some  States  the  husband  is  allowed  a  privilege  of 
transgression  which  is  not  permitted  to  the  wife,  and  the  chief 
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oif ense  agamst  the  marriage  relation  is  differently  defined  in  his 
ease  than  in  hers.  In  one  State  divorce  is  not  granted  at  all, 
the  sacramental  idea  of  marriage  prevailing;  in  another,  it  can 
be  obtained  with  oomparatiye  facility.  In  one  State  imprison- 
ment for  life  is  a  ground  for  divorce ;  in  another  State  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  longer  than  a  year  is  deemed  sufficient. 
What  evidence  of  looseness  of  moral  ideas  is  given  in  these 
oscillations  of  legislation.  What  testimony  to  the  chaotic  no- 
tions that  prevail  have  we  in  the  fact  that  snch  contradictory 
laws  are  enacted  within  the  radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles; 
that  a  marriage  which  is  perfectly  valid  in  one  State  is  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  in  another,  and,  as  may  be  added,  the 
children  who  are  regarded  as  legitimate  in  one  State  are  refused 
legitimation  in  another. 

In  regard  to  the  institution  of  government,  too,  the  same 
confusion  prevails,  as  appears  in  the  debate  now  proceeding 
concerning  the  proper  limits  of  the  functions  of  government; 
in  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  whether  the  State  shall 
assume  the  control  of  railroads  and  telegraphs;  and  in  how 
far  it  may  interfere  with  the  rights  of  corporations.  What 
dashing  and  contradictory  opinions  are  put  forward  in  con- 
nection with  these  subjects;  how  little  has  the  conception  of 
the  moral  functions  of  human  government  yet  x>enetrated  into 
the  popular  consciousness. 

And  even  in  regard  to  the  abstract  principles  of  ethics,  how 
little  agreement  is  there,  how  little  clearness.  Here  is  one 
school  of  philosophy  that  says  sympathy  is  the  root  of  moral- 
ity, and  that  seeks  to  found  the  whole  scheme  of  duties  upon 
mere  impulse.  There  is  another  school  that  tells  us  utility  is 
everything  and  would  have  us  believe  that  all  morality  is  nothing 
better  than  a  refined  egotism.  There  is  a  third  that  takes  for  its 
fundamental  principle  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  asserts  that 
the  development  of  life  is  the  aim  of  man,  and  that  all  conduct 
is  moral  which  looks  to  that  end.  And  these  philosophers,  as  a 
rule,  argue  in  their  dosets  concerning  the  general  theory  of 
ethics,  without  taking  greatly  into  account,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
the  special  problems  of  ethics ;  without  rising,  as  scientists  do 
in  every  other  department,  from  a  detailed  consideration  of 
particular  cases  to  a  principle  of  explanation  which  shall  cover 
those  cases. 

And  thus  we  are  prepared  to  state  the  second  reason  why  an 
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indfipendent  movement  for  ethical  eultnie  is  neoeasazy,  and  whj 
ethical  societiee  are  needed  to  incorporate  such  a  movementb 
It  is  that  we  need  to  give  menadearer  nnderstandbg  of  applied 
ethics^  a  better  insight  into  the  speoifLc  duties  of  life,  a  fin^  and 
more  oomprehensiye  scheme  of  moral  practice.  The  Ghnrch  is  an 
fnstitation  intended  to  save  sonls  for  the  hereafter.  The  ethical 
society  is  an  institution  for  perfecting  the  moral  life  here.  The 
emphasis  laid  by  the  Church  on  questions  touching  the  hereafter 
has  tended  to  the  neglect  of  matters  essential  to  the  nobler  order- 
ing of  our  earthly  life.  Oonverselyy  the  prominence  which  must 
be  given  to  simply  moral  problems  by  a  society  avowedly  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  ethical  culture,  will  tend  eventually  to 
secure  greater  attention  to  these  problems  and  will  piromote 
their  ultimate  solution.  The  teachers  or  leaders  of  an  ethical 
society  will  natorally  address  themselves  to  a  discussion  of  such 
matters  as  the  ethics  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  the  ethics  of 
service,  the  ethics  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor, 
the  ethics  of  government,  the  ethics  of  business,  the  ethics  of 
sickness,  the  ethics  of  bereavement.  They  will  propose  to 
themselves  the  consideration  of  the  dif&cult  and  sometimes 
agonizing  cases  in  which  duties  seem  to  conflict  with  one 
another,  and  will  seek  a  light  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
others,  in  the  obscure  passfkges  of  inward  experience.  Thus, 
being  compelled  by  their  position  as  ethical  teachers  to  ponder 
unceasingly  the  special  cases  into  which  moral  obligation  dif- 
ferentiates itself,  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  help  in  making  clear 
the  fundamental  principle  that  covers  these  cases;  they  will 
aid  in  establishing  a  veritable  science  of  morality  as  contradis- 
tingoished  from  the  natural  and  historical  sciences;  and  they 
will  guide  their  fellow-men  to  act  in  their  moral  perplexitiflB 
according  to  principle,  instead  of  as  now  according  to  a  vagoe 
empiricism,  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  or  the  drift  of  popular 
opinion. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  should  know  what  the  right  is. 
Men  may  know  a  thousand  times  over  what  is  demanded  of 
them,  and  yet  lack  the  resolution  to  do  it.  And  this  leads  me  to 
speak  of  the  third  reason  why  an  ethical  movement  and  ethical 
societies  are  needed.  They  are  needed  to  supply  that  stimulus 
and  energy  to  the  will  which  is  so  indispensable.  This  may  be 
accomplished  in  two  ways  :  First,  by  the  mere  fact  of  association. 
The  mere  fact  of  associating  with  others  for  the  purposes  of 
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moral  reform  lifts  the  indiyidnal  out  of  his  helplessness  and 
equips  him  with  a  power  which  he  would  never  possess  when 
left  to  his  own  deyices.  The  momentum  of  a  mass  in  motion  in 
greater  than  that  of  any  atom  which  composes  it,  and  sweeps 
each  individual  atom  along  with  a  degree  of  force  which  it  could 
never  acquire  in  its  isolation.  Secondly,  the  needful  stimulus  of 
the  wiQ  is  to  be  communicated  by  the  contagion  of  the  leader's 
example.  The  leader  of  an  ethical  society  must,  like  every 
religious  teacher,  be  earnest  in  his  convictions,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  importance  of  his  work,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
world's  betterment;  a  disciple  of  the  ancient  Isaiah,  whose 
words  were  firebrands  from  a  burning  soul  that  kindled  where 
they  fell  The  influence  of  such  personalities  cannot  yet  be 
spared.  The  human  race  is  not  yet  so  far  advanced  that  we 
can  dispense  with  the  impulses  that  come  from  men  of  more 
than  average  intensity  of  moral  energy.* 

Fourthly.  Ethical  societies  are  needed  for  the  sake  of  the 
children.  It  is  time  that  men  of  advanced  opinions  should  have 
the  courage  to  teach  their  children  what  they  themselves  believe 
to  be  true.  It  is  a  great  mistake  that  many  parents  who  have 
left  the  churches  make  when  they  assert  that  the  example  of  a 
pure  home-life  is  sufficient  for  forming  the  character  of  chil- 
dren«  There  are  many  problems  that  oppress  the  minds  of  the 
young  as  they  enter  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  which  they 
can  find  no  solution  in  the  example  of  their  parents.  There  are 
many  grave  questions  for  whose  settlement  the  kindly  but  vague 
advice  of  fathers  and  mothers  affords  no  adequate  guidance. 

*  There  la  a  higher  aspect  of  assoeiatioii,  however,  than  that  whioh  is 
mentioned  in  the'  text.  The  yery  nature  of  an  Ethical  Beligion  preseribee 
the  neoemty  of  association.  The  form  of  a  religion  has  ever  been  an 
attempted  copy  of  its  ideaL  The  Christian  Church  is  an  attempted  copy 
of  the  Commimion  of  Saints,  under  the  lordship  of  Jesas  in  Heaven.  A 
society  for  ethical  religion  will  be  an  attempted  copy  of  that  conmmnity  of 
reasonable  beings  absolutely  obedient  to  the  law  of  reason,  which  is — the 
monJ  ideal  I  They  will  attempt  to  be  a  community  within  the  community, 
illustrating  a  higher  righteousness  among  themselves,  adopting  laws  and 
modes  of  social  living  for  which  the  community  at  la^e  is  not  yet  ripe. 
They  will  thus  attempt  to  build  a  refuge  for  the  ideal  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding realism ;  to  become  forerunners  in  the  present  of  a  better  time ; 
to  lead  men  by  a  pure  example  in  the  journey  toward  the  perfect.  The 
members  of  such  a  society  will  never  be  slack  in  their  efforts  for  the  reform 
of  others,  but  the  principle  of  complete  and  radical  self-reform  in  and  by 
association  will  be  their  distinctive  watchword. 
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The  young  require,  and  should  receive,  direct  moral  instmetion. 
They  ehoald  be  led  to  discuss  in  detalL  the  specific  duties  of  life^ 
the  self-regarding  duties,  and  the  duties  which  man  owes  to 
others.  Their  moral  judgment  should  be  sharpened,  their  sensi- 
bility to  the  finer  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  should  be 
quickened,  and  a  casuistical  treatment  of  ethics,  such  as  the  phil- 
osopher Kant  has  indicated,  should  be  attempted  for  their  benefit. 
They  should  be  taught  the  history  of  religion,  at  least  of  the 
great  ethical  religions,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  distinguish 
what  is  worthless  from  what  is  valuable  in  the  Bible  and  other 
sacred  scriptures,  and  may  discriminate  between  what  is  tem- 
porary and  what  is  lasting  in  the  manifestations  of  the  religious 
spirit  in  the  past.  They  should  finally  be  led  to  construct  for 
themselves,  when  they  are  of  sufficient  age,  a  philosophy  of  life, 
based  upon  ethical  considerations,  such  as  may  serve  for  their 
guidance,  their  support,  and  thehr  solace  in  later  years.  All  this 
should  be  attempted,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  attempted, 
except  here  and  l^ere  in  the  rarest  instances.  And,  if  for  no 
other  reason  ethical  societies  were  proposed,  it  were  a  sufficient 
reason  to  form  them  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  for  the  sake  of 
building  up  in  them  a  better  and  nobler  life,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  them  a  fairer  start  on  the  road  to  virtue  than  their 
parents  often  had.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
think  differently,  that  there  are  persons  of  the  most  radical 
convictions  who  yet  send  their  children  to  orthodox  Sunday- 
schools,  saying,  at  least  they  wiQ  receive  moral  influence  there. 
Yet,  I  would  ask,  do  they  receive  nothing  besides  T  Do  they  not 
also  learn  the  old  scheme  of  dogmas  which  the  modem  mind 
is  struggling  to  shake  off,  the  old  cruel  notions  of  a  hell,  the  old 
pitiful  motive  of  doing  good  for  the  sake  of  future  reward  or 
from  fear  of  future  punishment?  To  me  it  seems  that  the 
supreme  duty  which  parents  owe  to  their  children  is  to  help 
them  to  rise,  if  possible,  higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity  than 
they  themselves  have  risen.  And  the  unpardonable  sin  is  the 
sin  against  the  purity  and  freedom  of  a  child's  development. 

And  lastly,  the  purpose  of  an  ethical  movement  is  that  out 
of  it  may  spring  an  ethical  belief  with  r^ard  to  the  world, 
a  moral  optimism,  a  belief  that  the  universe  is  making  for 
righteousness,  that  there  is  a  good  tendency  in  things.  Sueh 
a  belief  we  need.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  wrong  no  one^ 
and  seek  to  help  our  feUow-mortals  as  much  as  is  in  our 
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power.  When  we  look  abroad  over  life,  when  we  see  how  cmel 
fate  often  is;  how  Natnre,  in  the  shape  of  floods,  conflagra- 
tions, and  disease,  strikes  into  onr  wisest  plans,  and  wrests 
from  ns  the  most  cherished  objects  of  onr  affection;  when 
we  see  in  society  aronnd  ns  vice  often  exalted  to  honor  and 
▼irtne  trodden  nnder  foot,  then  we  need  to  rise  in  spirit  above 
the  present  pain  to  a  fntnre  good,  above  the  present  wrong 
to  a  fntnre  right,  above  the  present  incompleteness  to  a 
fntnre  perfection.  Then  we  need  to  feel  that  at  the  deep 
central  heart  of  the  world  there  abides  an  eternal  pnrpose,  for 
whose  accomplishment  we,  by  onr  sufferings,  are  helping  to  pay 
the  price.  We  need  to  feel  that  no  effort  is  ever  wasted,  that 
no  honest  reaching  out  for  the  good  is  ever  lost,  that  the 
great  all  is  pressing  forward  toward  a  high,  a  glorions  goal. 
Bnt,  how  shall  we  obtain  this  conviction  that  there  is  a  good 
tendency  in  things  T  In  the  old  religion  it  is  based  on  revela- 
tion; but  how  shall  those  who  cannot  accept  revelation  bnild 
it  np  in  themselves  t  We  cannot  logically  demonstrate  it.  It  is 
in  vain  we  go  to  science  for  help.  AU  science  seizes  only  a 
fragment  of  the  whole.  It  can  never  hope  to  prove  the  certainty 
of  the  triumph  of  the  good. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  obtain  this  conviction.  It  is  not 
possible  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  good  by  standing  aloof 
from  it — by  merely  speculating  on  it.  Act  the  good,  and  then 
yon  will  believe  in  it.  Throw  yourself  into  the  stream  of  the 
world's  good  tendency,  then  you  wiU  feel  the  set  of  the  current 
that  comes  from  the  fountain-head.  Become  familiar  through 
practice  with  the  nature  of  goodness,  then  yon  will  be  fllledwith 
trust  in  its  excellent  and  triumphant  power.  For  you  cannot 
be  constantly  engaged  in  working  the  good  without  becoming 
assured  that  the  forces  of  the  universe  are  on  your  side,  that 
all  evil  exists  only  to  be  bound  and  subjected  and  denied ;  for 
yon  cannot  stand  in  the  light  without  feeling  the  glory  of  the 
light;  and  the  conviction  that  the  world  is  moving  toward 
great  ends  of  progress  will  come  swiftly  and  surely  to  those 
who  are  themselves  engaged  in  the  work  of  progress. 

Feux  Adleb. 
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The  wide,  and  sometiines  pamfol,  contrasts  in  the 
conditions  of  men  must  inevitably  suggest  a  suspicion  that  the 
purposes  of  Nature  have  been  thwarted.  It  should  occasion  no 
surprise  that  sufferers  from  social  inequality  sometimes  demand 
a  more  equal  share  in  the  world's  possessions,  or  even  declare 
the  right  of  the  whole  to  confiscate  the  acquirements  of  indi- 
vidualsy  and  make  a  new  distribution  of  the  products  of  human 
industry. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  by  an  instinctiTe  impulse  to 
respect  the  right  of  property  in  acquisitions  made  through  per- 
sonal effort;  and  we  uniyersally  recognize  the  yalidity  of  a 
transfer  of  such  right  by  gift  or  inheritance.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  inevitable  that  possessions  shall  accumulate  in 
certain  hands,  and  thus  a  state  of  inequality  result,  at  which  ihe 
spirit  of  communism  manifests  discontent.  As  long  as  men  are 
not  bom  equal  and  identical,  some  will  exercise  greater  sagacity 
than  others  in  discerning  the  opportunities  for  self-advantage^ 
greater  industry  and  energy  in  seizing  on  them,  greater  economy 
and  self-denial  in  retaining  the  results.  Some  will  be  industriouSi 
others  idle ;  some  will  be  self-indulgent,  others  abstinent  Thus, 
with  equal  possessions,  degrees  of  personal  excellence  will  vary; 
and  with  equal  personal  excellence,  personal  possessions  will 
vary,  and  with  them  opportunities  for  comfort,  refinement^  and 
luxury. 

If  the  right  of  prox>erty  is  founded  in  Nature,  there  can  be  no 
communism  in  civilized  society  without  violation  of  a  natural 
law.  The  only  natural  basis  of  communism  would  be  an  abso- 
lute equality  of  natural  gifts  among  men.  This  does  not  exist; 
and  even  greater  inequalities  are  superinduced  through  indul- 
gence in  idleness  and  vice.    The  error  in  all  the  communistic 
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systems  of  the  past  is  disregard  of  these  indestractible  eonstita- 
tiye  factors  of  human  society. 

This  deeply  seated. and  indefeasible  gronnd  of  social  inequal- 
ity as  existing  among  ns  may  be  viewed  as  a  resnlt  of  the  high 
d^erentiation  of  the  Mediterranean  race.  Man's  intelligence 
invents  diversified  modes  of  life  which  are  never  pursued  by 
organic  beings  living  under  the  simple  instincts  of  Nature. 
The  varied  exercise  and  evolution  of  bodily  and  mental  facul- 
ties, accompanying  varied  modes  of  life,  result  in  divergences, 
which  are  transmitted  and  augmented.  These  relate  to  intel- 
ligence, virtue,  courage,  strength,  health.  The  more  complete 
the  evolution  of  a  race,  therefore,  the  higher  its  differentiation^ 
and  the  narrower  the  basis  for  any  system  of  communism. 
With  differentiation  of  powers  comes  necessarily  a  differentia- 
tion of  industries.  Simultaneously,  the  rarer  gifts,  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  receive  the  higher  compensation.  Thus 
the  existing  constitution  of  society  is  the  result  of  no  premedi- 
tated organization,  but  a  natural  and  irrepressible  growth, 
oonditioned  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  factors  in  man,  and 
directed  by  his  free  spontaneity.  The  farther  that  evolution 
advances  whose  fruits  we  witness  in  our  high  civilization,  the 
farther  we  recede  from  the  possibility  of  any  just  and  natural 
communistic  organization  in  society.  The  state  of  savagery,  in 
which  differentiative  tendencies  have  made  littie  progress,  ap- 
proaches to  a  righteous  and  rational  basis  for  communism*.  .A 
tribe  of  native  Ashantees  or  Australians  dwells  inevitably  in 
a  social  condition  more  or  less  approaching  communism.  In 
mental  and  physical  characteristics,  different  individuals  among 
them  resemble  each  other  much  like  the  individuals  in  a  com- 
munistic colony  of  ants  or  flock  of  blackbirds.  Every  attempt^ 
in  civilized  society,  to  establish  a  reign  of  communism,  or  to 
approximate  such  a  reign,  is  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  growth 
of  civilization,  and  force  society  back  to  the  condition  found 
among  herding  Africans  or  gregarious  wolves. 

It  is  proposed  to  show  that  the  communistic  spirit  is  gaining 
a  firm  foot-hold  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  threatens  to 
introduce  chaos  into  the  social  fabric  This  spirit,  which  so 
many  real  evils  and  so  many  real  wrongs  conspire  to  generate 
and  foster,  has  sometimes  sought  expression  and  embodiment  in 
America,  as  in  other  countries  and  other  times,  in  thoughtfully 
considered  schemes  which  have  been  put  in  operation  by  voluntary 
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and  peaceful  methods.  Such  are  the  oommimitieB  of  the  United 
Brethren,  Shakers^  Fonrierites,  New  ELarmony  Brethren,  and 
Oneida  Perfectionists.  But  tliese  peaceful  and  systematised 
organizations  are  almost  lost  in  the  social  mass  which  continnes 
to  evolve  under  natural  laws.  They  utter  no  threats  against  the 
peace  of  society,  and  the  monotonous  mediocrity  which  has 
sustained  them  has  not  been  able  to  arouse  into  action  any 
natural  law  capable  of  preserving  them  from  threatened  or 
accomplished  extinction.  It  is  the  unorganized  and  unlocalized 
spirit  of  communism  among  us  which  forebodes  calamity  to  our 
institutions. 

The  wide-spread  sentiment  of  communism  in  America  is  as 
yet  without  system,  without  unity.  A  crude  and  irrational  sort 
of  org^anization  has  at  times  crystallized  around  prominent  cen- 
tral questions,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  for  the  present  it  reveals 
itself  chiefly  as  a  snllen  jealousy  of  the  prosperous ;  a  malignant 
hatred  of  monopolies  and  large  industrial  corporations;  an 
obstinate  blindness  to  the  mutuality  of  the  interests  of  capital 
and  labor ;  a  determination  to  seek  the  nearest  material  advan- 
tage by  the  most  direct  means,  heedless  of  ulterior  losses;  a 
method  of  seeking  its  crude  and  often  destructive  ends  by  brute 
numerical  majorities  at  the  polls,  or  even  by  acts  of  mob  violence 
and  law-breaking;  a  madness  which  would  destroy  everything 
which  symbolizes  social  inequality  among  men.  Capital  has  no 
rights  which  it  feels  bound  to  respect,  and  it  looks  on  the  man  of 
means  as  the  Turk  regards  the  infldel — one  with  whom  plighted 
faith  is  void.  This  is  the  spirit  of  American  communism  in  its 
essential  nature.  Happily,  the  larger  proportion  of  our  indus- 
trial classes  would  eamestiy  repudiate  communism  presented 
distinctiy  in  such  a  guise ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  exists  a  smaU 
and  noisy  body  of  discontented  idlers,  who  would  gladly  enforce 
a  new  distribution  of  goods,  .even  if  it  swept  the  last  traces  of 
dvilization  from  the  land ;  and  a  littie  acquaintance  with  the 
classes  who  pay  no  direct  taxes  reveals  a  leaven  of  radical  com- 
munism rapidly  spreading.  This  is  prox>agated  by  frequent 
fresh  importations  of  foreign — largely  Qerman — representa- 
tives of  the  International  Society,  who  insult  our  hospitality  by 
proclaiming  counsels  too  atrocious  to  be  tolerated  in  amonarahy, 
and  all  the  more  atrocious  in  a  land  so  free  that  a  majority  may 
soon  decide  to  adopt  and  enforce  them.  Can  American  autiiority 
remain  unmoved  and  hear  these  tramping  incendiaries  call  i^Km 
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their  agents  to  apply  the  torch  to  the  edifice  of  American  society , 
and  cat  the  throats  of  all  who  resist  f 

The  evidences  of  the  spread  of  this  spirit  have  forced  them- 
selves  npon  the  attention  of  every  observer,  though  few  have 
folly  realized  the  threatening  significance  of  the  facts.  We 
notice,  for  instance,  a  destmctive  hostility  toward  moneyed  cor- 
porations. For. a  dozen  years,  the  national  banks  have  been  an 
object  of  constant  dennnciation,  thongh  otir  banking  system 
has  secured  ns  a  currency  unsurpassed  in  convenience,  stability, 
and  safety,  and  the  profits  of  banking  have  not  been  so  excessive 
as  to  offer  larger  temptations  to  capital  than  are  afforded  by  the 
generality  of  investments.  Sly>uld  indignation  be  directed  to- 
ward a  certain  class  of  money-lenders,  mor^^agees  and  buyers 
of  tax-titles,  a  case  possessing  a  good  deal  of  strength  might  be 
presented ;  but  it  is  specifically  the  corporation,  and  the  (jk>vem- 
ment's  recognition,  which  arouse  the  unreasoning  jealousy  of  a 
class  but  lightly  burdened  by  any  direct  taxation.  Reasoning 
takes  no  hold  on  them.  Bony-scaled  as  the  alligator-gar,  they 
are  vulnerable  to  no  argument.  They  do  not  know  that  banks 
ore  indispensable  in  our  business  economy,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  has  received  the  support  of  the  best  students  of 
oommerdal  and  monetary  science.  The  companion  heresy  is 
fiatism  in  the  circulating  medium.  For  the  devotee  of  this  de- 
lusion the  logic  of  finance  has  no  meaning.  For  him  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  has  no  lessons.  Demonstrate  the  danger, 
the  impracticability  of  an  ^cessive  paper  circulation, .  either 
on  the  basis  of  reason  or  public  experience,  and  he  stands  un- 
moved. As  well  demonstrate  the  Biiu>mial  Theorem  to  a  mule. 
Yet  such  lunatics  cast  ballots,  and  labor  by  every  means  to 
secure  a  numerical  majority  and  force  their  hare-brained,  thrice- 
exploded  projects  on  the  intelligence  and  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  nation.  The  I^lde(rlying  motive  is  communistic.  The 
method  of  giving  it  effect  by  the  uplifted  cudgel  of  a  majority 
is  communistic  Hostility  to  banks  is  prompted  largely  1^ 
jealousy  of  a  class  who  live  on  the  interest  of  their  money. 
Fiatism  is  the  substitute  for  banks  and  an  expedient  for  empty- 
ing  &e  nation's  coffers  in  debt-paying,  and  thus  diminishing  inci- 
dental  taxation  of  individuals  for  the  national  debt.  And  yet, 
with  characteristic  want  of  logic,  most  of  the  same  deluded 
herd  are  glad  to  see  millions  of  bastaM  silver  dollars  lie  abso- 
lutely useless  in  the  nation's  vaults. 
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Railroad  eorporations,  thongh  staiotlj  mdnfltrial  in 
fanotions,  receive  a  large  share  of  the  prejudice  against  ineome- 
earning  by  accumulated  means.  Undoubtedly  these,  like  many 
other  powerful  corporations,  have  numerous  sins  to  answer 
foir;  but  our  communistic  fdlow-citizens,  most  of  whom  haYe 
brought  to  America  only  the  one  ruling  idea  that  all  men  are 
equal  here,  seem  unable  to  understand  that  accumulated  capi- 
tal cannot  afford  to  conduct  its  operations  at  a  loss,  nor  at  a 
much  less  profit  than  is  earned  by  capital  in  general.  They 
demand  always  a  more  exorbitant  compensation,  simply  because 
they  would  like  to  have  it,  not  because  the  corporation  can  afford 
to  pay  it.  They  grasp  for  all  w^ch  it  seems  possible  to  gain. 
They  complain  of  inability  to  make  living  wages,  but  generally 
have  money  to  spare  for  brutalizing  whisky  and  filthy  tobaooo. 
The  operatora  of  our  coal-mines  have  a  like  communistic  spirit 
to  contend  with,  though  there  is  a  rumor  current  that  they  have 
a  way  of  converting  strikes  into  business  strokes.  Though 
receiving  twice  the  wages  of  a  school-teacher,  whose  occupation 
demands  years  of  preparation,  the  miner,  when  he  finds  the 
mine-owner  in  a  pinch,  will  give  the  screw  of  extortion  another 
turn,  and,  unless  the  demand  is  granted,  will  sullenly  throw 
down  his  pick.  He  hopes  to  paralyze  business  and  coerce  the 
owner  to  pay  allowances  which  the  best  business  judgment  does 
not  approve.  The  same  things  must  be  said  of  our  iron  and 
steel  workers,  as  well  as  the  laborers  in  most  other  large  branches 
of  industry.  To  some  extent,  and  in  particular  cases,  these 
demands  may  be  the  just  cry  of  oi^pressed  labor  for  relief;  but 
too  generally  they  reveal  a  mere  purpose  to  plunder  the  rich 
under  the  pretense  that  they  control  more  than  their  share  of 
goods,  and  that  whatever  can  be  seized  goes  so  far  toward  a  fairer 
adjustment  of  possessions.  That  no  cool,  unselfiah,  and  rational 
conviction  underlies  these  ever-growing  demands  of  labor  is 
manifest  from  their  generally  unreasonable  and  inadmissible 
character,  and  the  calamitous  consequences  which  often  fall  on 
those  who  make  them,  as  well  as  on  the  interests  of  capital 

This  communistic  discontent  finds  its  favorite  expedient  in 
'*  strikes."  By  forcing  on  capitaJL  the  alternative  of  two  evils,  it 
often  compels  capital  to  yield  to  its  demand.  Then  capital  seeks 
to  reimburse  itself  by  higher  taxes  on  the  consumer.  So  the 
quiet  citizen  indirecUy  advances  the  money  which  the  striker 
uses,  not  always  in  better  support  of  his  family,  but  in  enlarged 
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aUowanoes  of  whisky  and  idkness.  These  statements  are  not 
sweepingly  made,  but  in  sorrow  that  there  exists  so  mndh  ooei^ 
sion  for  them.  Having  nsed  the  weapon  of  flnaneial  coereion, 
it  seems  to  the  striker  an  allowable  step  farther  to  seek  his  ends 
bjr  physical  violenoe.  By  bludgeon  f  oroe  he  beats  baek  the  better^ 
reasoning  laborer  who  deems  it  wiser  to  work  for  ftur  wages  than 
to  risk  all  in  a  violent  strike  for  exorbitant  wages.  He  is  not 
content  to  leave  his  fellow-laborer  to  act  freely  on  his  own  jndg^ 
jnent,  bnt,  having  an  aim  of  his  own  and  a  method  of  his  own, 
he  forces  all  to  unite  in  promoting  it,  no  matter  whether  th^ 
favor  it  or  abhor  it  One  step  farther  carries  him  to  incendiar- 
ism. If  his  aim  is  jost^  if  property  has  no  rights,  if  violenoe  is 
a  good  argoment, — then  all  the  violence  necessary  to  gain  his  end 
is  the  best  argument.  What  this  finality  may  reveal  this  country 
learned  in  Jnly,  1877.  Something  of  the  value  of  '^dtisens'' 
who  maliciously  destroy  properly  has  been  learned  by  those 
communities  whose  municipal  taxes  have  been  swollen  to  make 
good  the  destruction  wrought  by  those  strikes.  Some  opportonity 
for  reflection  has  been  afforded  to  that  fraoticm  of  the  strikers 
whose  humble  homes  have  been  taxed  to  aid  in  paying  for  the 
wanton  mischief. 

The  American  communistic  spirit  has  attempted  crude  organ- 
izations in  '*  trade-unions"  and  '^grangerism";  and  the  Interna- 
tional Society  has  gained  some  foothold  among  us.  The  organi- 
zation of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  its  efficiency,  and 
thence  its  value,  would  be  an  enterprise  in  the  direct  interest  of 
the  laborer.  It  would  deserve  commendation  and  aid.  Organi- 
zation for  intellectual  and  social  improvement,  or  for  increasing 
the  happiness  of  families,  would  be  entirely  praiseworthy,  and 
directly  promotive  of  the  only  true  ends  of  labor.  Probably  the 
particii>ants  in  the  orgamzations  which  exist  flatter  themselves 
that  these  are  the  ends  which  they  propose.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  deny  that  organizations  exist  which  wisely  propose  and  wisely 
work  for  these  ends.  These  it  would  be  an  unfeeling  act  to 
include  in  the  general  denunciation.  They  are  not  communistie. 
But  any  one  who  has  examined  the  roles  of  the  trade-unions 
has  at  once  discovered  that  they  are  largely  studies  how  to  get 
the  advantage  of  employers.  They  are  not  schemes  to  im- 
prove the  value  of  labor,  but  to  depreciate  it.  Every  device 
is  employed  to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  the  employer,  and 
return  as  little  as  possible.    The  rules  prescribe  not  only  the 
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number  of  hours  which  shall  oonstitate  a  day's  work,  but  also 
forbid  workiiig  faster  thaa  a  presoribed  rate.  A  hod-man  is 
allowed  to  carry  only  a  certain  nmnber  of  bricks;  and,  to  make 
the  job  as  long  and  costly  as  possible,  the  use  of  wheelbanraws 
is  sometimes  prohibited.  Every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  laborer 
to  demonstrate  his  superior  strength,  dexterity,  or  intelligence, 
is  forbidden.  Dead  uniformity  must  rnn  throngh  the  herd.  The 
employment  of  women  has  been  bitterly  opposed,  both  beeaose 
it  wonld  tend  to  increase  the  supply  of  labor,  and  because  women 
are  more  susceptible  to  flattery  and  the  incentiYe  of  ambition  to 
esceL  For  similar  reasons  the  rules  forbid  apprenticeship,  and 
prohibit  the  trade-unionist  from  working  in  an  establishment 
which  employs  apprentices.  Every  one  who  goes  through  the 
motions  must  receive  equal  pay.  No  discriminations  of  exeel- 
lence,  in  work  of  the  same  grade,  are  recognized.  If  an  employer 
insist  on  exercising  his  own  judgment  in  these  matters,  a  strike 
ensues;  the  employer  is  '^  boycotted."  As  to  labor  in  penal  insti- 
tutions, this  is  stoutly  denounced,  and  the  political  candidate  has 
to  be  catechised  on  this  point  Reason  pronounces  it  wise  public 
economy  to  compel  the  criminal  to  repay  the  expense  which  he 
causes  the  State;  but  communism  says  this  dioiinishes  the 
demand  for  free  labor.  Capital  would  have  to  pay  the  chief 
•QOBt  of  the  criminal's  idle  maintenance,  and  therefore  the  crimi- 
nal should  be  kept  in  idleness. 

Grangerism  is  mild  trade-unionism  on  the  farm.  It  has  its 
fancied  wrongs  to  right,  and  its  crude  methods  for  righting 
them.  Its  leading  effort  has  been,  through  gross  weight  of  num- 
bers, to  force  legislation  in  its  own  interests.  It  seeks  to  impose 
boxdens  on  railroads,  banks,  and  manufacturing  corporations. 
It  establishes  so-called  agricultural  colleges,  conceiving  such  in- 
stitutions  to  be  simply  high  schools  for  the  education  of  farmers' 
boys  as  a  dass.  It  guards  with  jealous  eye  all  expenditures  for 
higher  learning,  for  science,  art,  and  public  enterprises.  Fear 
of  its  numerical  strength  overawes  public  officers,  and  whips 
into  subserviency  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  our  legislatures. 
It  has  the  hue  of  communism.  It  is  unwilling  to  leave  business 
to  spontaneous  adjustment  through  the  operation  of  its  own 
laws.  It  demands  more  than  the  laws  of  nature  bring  it.  It 
frames  its  demands  under  the  promptings  of  greed,  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  economical  science.  It  is  deaf  to  the  wisdom  of  phil- 
osophers and  statesmen,  and  enforces  its  will  by  the  aoddent  of 
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a  majority.  This  is  the  spirit  of  Ameriean  oommmiisiiL  These 
assuredly  are  not  the  oontroDing  motives  of  most  of  our  farmers; 
bat  they  are  the  motives  which  prompt  the  granger  spirit  in  the 
class. 

Ameriean  oommnnism  may  be  traced  in  other  ramifications. 
There  are  still  milder  and  less  organic  symptoms  of  a  leveUng 
tendency.  As  it  seeks  for  nnif ormity  of  wages  in  the  ranks 
of  a  trade,  so  it  seeks  nnif  ormity  through  the  range  of  trades 
and  professions.  It  cannot  discern  the  gronnd  of  discrimina- 
tions in  wages  which  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  as  diJSerenoes 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Its  own  standard  of  meas- 
ure for  the  value  of  service  is  a  certain  number  of  hours'  work. 
It  cannot  perceive  that  a  day's  work  which  required  a  day  for 
preparation  is  worth,  even  on  the  basis  of  time  spent,  twice  as 
much  as  a  day's  work  not  demanding  such  preparation.  It  i^ 
volts  at  the  proposition  that  a  year's  service  aooomplished  throu|^ 
the  preparation  of  ten  laborious  and  unpaid  years  should  receive 
tenfold  the  compensation  of  a  year's  work  requiring  no  prepa- 
ration preventing  the  worker  from  earning  regular  pay  during 
the  ten  previous  years.  It  is  horrified  at  the  further  suggestion 
that  the  trained  worker  has  sought  his  training,  generally,  be* 
cause  he  possessed  gifts  which  are  not  ordinary,  and  for  this 
reason  should  expect,  under  the  laws  of  nature,  still  further  coin 
sideration.  It  loses  all  patience  when  told,  still  again,  that  time 
is  not  a  measure  of  the  value  of  brain-work,  but  that  in  equal 
time  disciplined  brain  earns  many  fold  more  than  muscle.  There 
are  ten  thousand  pairs  of  hands  which  can  swing  an  ax  or  drive 
a  team  to  one  welL-trained  and  outfitted  brain  worthy  to  frame 
laws  for  astate,  or  assume  an  active  place  in  the  ranks  of  seienoe; 
but  any  claims  resting  on  this  ground  communism  votes  down. 
There  is  no  shadow  of  equity,  not  a  ghost  of  reasonableness,  in 
the  relative  compensations  of  professional  and  unprofessional 
service  in  America.  A  commercial  traveler,  with  a  good  front 
and  a  minimum  of  intellectual  culture,  with  only  certain  quali- 
ties and  prices  and  tricks  of  trade  well  learned  by  rote^  reoeivee 
alarger  income  than  the  judge  on  the  bench.  The  circuit  judges 
in  Michigan  received,  under  the  constitution,  salaries  less  than 
that  commanded  by  the  head  derk  of  a  first-class  soap-maker. 
Three  separate  times  the  question  was  proposed  to  the  voters  of 
the  State:  '^  Shall  the  drouit  judges  receive  such  salaries  as  wffl 
repay  the  services  of  suitable  judicial  talentt"    Twice  the  voters 
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replied  empliatioally,  "No.''  I  refer  here,  of  ooorse,  to  profes- 
sional  compeiusation  as  determined  by  the  popular  YerdieL 
Qreat  private  oorporatioiuSy  oontrolled  by  adeqnate  knowledge, 
testify  daily  to  their  estimate  of  skilled  serviee.  Bat  when  a 
popular  verdict  fixes  professional  salaries,  it  is  done  on  the 
principle  of  a  time-gauge.  Our  State  universities  are  governed 
by  regents  who,  as  politieal  aspirants,  for  the  greater  part,  are 
in  a  position  to  study  respectfully  the  views  of  those  from  whom 
preferment  must  come*  Any  veteran  professor  in  one  of  these 
institutions  may  see  graduate  after  graduate  departing  to  earn 
in  some  business  calling  a  salary  which  beggars  the  dender  sti- 
pends of  those  who  sharpened  his  wits.  And  we  have  blatant 
demagogues,  earning  in  business  annually  the  income  of  ten  pro- 
fessors, who  blazon  periodically  the  announcement  that  the  hard- 
working yeomanry  are  getting  jealous  of  the  fat  salaries  paid 
in  the  State  University.  These  friends  of  the  people  have,  of 
course,  large  favors  to  ask.  This  is  the  unrighteous  leveling 
tendency  which  is  the  tap-root  of  communism.  Every  salaried 
professional  man  in  America  whose  stipend  is  not  beyond  reach 
of  the  awing  influence  of  the  popular  majority,  is  a  victim  of 
incipient  communism. 

The  country,  as  is  painfully  visible,  is  falling  under  the  con- 
trol of  incompetency.  At  least,  the  exceptional  gifts  in  scienee, 
invention,  and  technology,  which  have  achieved  for  our  nation 
so  many  shining  excellences,  find  exercise  only  in  isolated  and 
conspicuous  situations.  The  country  at  large  is  pervaded  by  a 
reign  of  mediocrity  which  is  as  greedy  as  it  is  stolid  and  inept 
In  the  professions,  the  equal  rights  principle  installs  the  pre- 
tender with  the  same  cheefulness  as  the  qualified  claimant;  and 
''brass"  finds  itself  publicly  invited  to  a  race  with  culture  and 
skiU.  In  the  trades,  where  the  system  of  apprenticeship  has 
been  pronounced  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  labor,  the  woik- 
man  gets  little  technical  education  before  he  begins  his  crude 
experiments  on  the  property  of  some  employer.  With  no  method 
of  guaranteeing  to  the  employer  the  competency  of  the  boss  who 
assumes  his  job,  the  common  experience  is  waste,  unskillfulness, 
disappointment,  and  disgust  In  the  founding,  location,  and 
management  of  schools  and  colleges,  the  rough  hand  of  incom- 
petency is  very  generally  thrust  foremost  to  fix  and  mold  to  a 
destiny  as  ill-advised  as  irrevocable.  In  public  life,  the  man 
who  holds  the  largest  and  longest  caucus-levees  and  practices 
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the  sharpest  managerial  taetios  generally  snceeeds  in  holding  the 
Boepter  of  power.  Alas,  what  qnalifications  for  statesmanship 
are  these  I 

The  leveling  tendency  at  work  among  ns  might  be  traced, 
also,  in  a  lack  of  popular  appreciation  and  encouragement 
of  high  scientific  culture,  original  investigation,  advanced 
education,  and  all  public  enterprises  based  on  the  applications 
of  science.  True,  great  successes  are  obtained  in  America  in 
nearly  all  the  avenues  of  intellectual  effort.  True,  we  have 
some  munificent  endowments  for  science  and  learning.  But 
these  are  mostly  private,  not  public  benefactions.  The  work 
done  by  the  state,  under  governments  not  controlled  by  the 
popular  will,  is,  with  us,  left  undone  until  the  want  cries  f^oud, 
and  individual  munificence  for  the  country's  sake  responds.  I 
have  heard  it  said:  ^'This  is  the  American  system,  and  is 
superior  to  the  Old  World  system"  of  state  endowments.  It  is. 
the  American  system,  emphatically,  but  it  is  a  national  disgrace 
to  leave  public  duties  neglected  till  private  wealth,  for  diame  of 
its  country,  takes  them  up.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  appropriated  annually  by  our  State  legisla- 
tures for  the  maintenance  of  prisons  for  the  criminal  classes, 
asylums  for  the  insane,  and  retreats  and  sehools  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  idiotic,  and  then  compare  with  these 
sums  the  lean  and  thin  munificence  doled  out  for  universities 
and  scientific  enterprises.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  public  guar- 
dians were  deeply  interested  in  the  classes  incapable  of  rendering 
useful  service  to  the  state,  and  felt  comparatively  indifferent 
toward  those  who,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  in  positions  of  high 
public  responsibility,  with  need  of  all  the  equipment  which 
public  care  can  provide.  While  public  philanthropies  are  the 
hi|^  duty  of  a  civilized  state,  this  glaring  discrimination  against 
brains  is  prompted  by  the  motive  which  panders,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, as  in  our  enormous  military  pensions,  to  the  claims  of  a 
class  specially  commended  by  nothing  but  their  immense  voting 
ability.  All  honor  to  those  legislatures  which  have  shown  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  public  needs  that  lie  above  the  horizon 
of  communistic  mediocrity. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  in  connection  with  this  condensed 
discussion,  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the  communistic  spirit 
to  the  visible  decay  of  country  schools  and  the  steady  progress 
of  illiteracy;  or  to  the  disappearance  of  the  feeling  of  rever* 
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eiioe  toward  saperion  and  toward  saered  things,  nntQ  we  haye 
reached  the  point  where  the  writer  or  speaker  who  infliets  the 
greatest  shock  on  oonventional  sentiments  becomes  the  publk 
f aY<»ite,  and  religions  beliefs  which  have  been  sanctioned  and 
consolidated  by  the  consensns  of  all  nations  and  all  ages,  have  be- 
come the  playthings  of  clowns.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  dte 
further  evidences  of  the  pervasive  working  of  that  deadly  spirit 
whidi  hates  exceUenee,  which  tramples  on  superiority,  which  bums 
what  it  cannot  appropriate;  which  stadies,  and  works,  and  lights 
to  level  all  the  bright  saliences  of  human  civilization  to  tiie  dead 
materialistic  plane  of  a  common  herd. 

Why  these  marked  and  ominous  tendencies  to  conmnmism  in 
America,  where  the  people  determine  for  themselves  the  ends 
which  shall  be  sought  t     Because  the  basal  concept  of  American 
institutions  is  communistic;  and  because  the  distribntion  cf 
political  power  as  determined  by  that  concept  is  communistic. 
Because  America  is  governed  by  the  average  sentiment  of  the 
mass,  and  not  by  the  best  sentiment.    Because  the  ends  and 
means  of  civilization  are  above  the  comprehension  of  those  who 
are  allowed  to  determine  American  destiny.    Because  commun- 
ism  theoretically  is  only  the  voluntary  equalization  of  all,  and 
becomes  practically  the  enforced  equalization  of  alL    But  the 
germs  of  communism,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  nursed  among 
the  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  violent  communistio  movements 
have  again  and  again  provoked  into  action  the  strong  miHtazy 
arm.    Tet,  it  must  be  replied  that,  before  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  communism  was  nearly  unknown  in 
Europe,  save  in  the  ideal  states  of  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Cam- 
panella,  and  a  few  other  imitators  of  Plato.    It  was  the  enuncia- 
tion in  the  American  ^  Declaration''  of  the  new  and  paradoxical 
principle  of  equal  rights  in  government,  which  kindled  the  fires 
of  discontent  across  the  Atlantic.    The  anarchy  of  the  French 
BevolTition  of  1790,  and  the  contemporary  disturbances  now  felt 
all  over  Europe  in  French  communism,  German  socialism,  IriBh 
agrarianism  and  Russian  nihilism,  as  well  as  the  more  peaoefol 
phenomena  of  Saint-Simonism,  Fourierism,  Bobert-Owenism,  and 
the  like — these  all  must  be  regarded  as  the  reaction  of  the  New 
World  upon  the  Old. 

The  indications  thus  pointed -out  cannot  be  passed  by  as 
momentary  phenomena  in  a  social  life  of  intense  and  x>ccii]iar 
activity.    They  are  outgrowths  from  the  deep  roots  of  the  social 
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fahrie.  Theywillnot  disappear  nor  grow  less.  They  oannot  be 
remedied  by  a  sixaple  repressiye  action  at  the  soiface.  No  legis- 
lation can  reach  the  sonroe  of  these  evils.  There  mast  be  con- 
Btitntional  reconstruction.  The  crisis  may  be  postponed,  but  it 
cannot  be  averted.  While  the  nature  of  the  average  man  remains 
what  it  is,  the  leveling,  barbarizing  and  anarchic  tendency  will 
oontinne.  With  the  progress  of  events  such  as  a  half -century 
has  witnessed,  a  low  order  of  political  sagacity  ought  to  be  able 
to  divine  the  future. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  these  movements  of  the  masses 
are  without  provocation  or  partial  justification.  It  is  held  that 
all  government  exists  by  consent  of  the  governed^  and  that  all 
political  rights  are  vested  in  the  people.  It  is  admitted  that 
monarohs  are  often  ambitious  and  extortionate,  and  that  wealth 
inclines  to  arrogance,  to  greed,  and  oppression  of  the  poor.  My 
present  thesis  is  only  this :  That  communism  is  growing  up  in 
America;  that  our  fundamental  political  axiom  generates  and 
fosters  it;  and  that  the  communistic  tendency  is,  and  must  natu- 
rally be,  progressive,  until  probably  some  great  changes  are 
2nade  in  the  basis  of  political  power. 

It  does  not,  for  these  reasons,  cease  to  be  the  duty  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  remove,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  real  grounds  for 
communistic  aspirations,  and,  by  the  dissemination  of  education, 
to  enlighten  the  masses  on  the  mutual  functions  of  capital  and 
labor,  on  that  cooperation  which  works  out  mutual  advantage, 
and  on  the  futility  and  suicidal  consequences  of  attempting  by 
violence  to  crush  the  natural  laws  of  industry  into  artificial 
modes  of  action.  In  this  living  and  momentous  question  of 
peace  and  cooperation  between  capital  and  labor,  it  is  impera- 
tively demanded  of  statesmanship  to  inquire  whether  there  are 
not  some  equitable  and  needed  limitations  to  be  imposed  on  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  wealth.  The  accumulation  of  personal 
wealth  proceeds  in  geometrical  ratio.  Individuals,  under  favoring 
circumstances,  acquire  means  vastly  beyond  their  power  of  use  or 
enjoyment.  The  possession  of  vast  estates  confers  vast  means  of 
influence,  both  political  and  social  It  may  be  used  wisely  and 
beneficently ;  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  extortion  and  iniquity. 
A  railroad  president  or  silver-miner  controlling  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred millions  in  his  own  right  is  a  king.  He  wields  the  influence 
of  a  crowned  head,  over  subjects  enough  to  constitute  a  state. 
The  great  republic  of  America  holds  within  itself  several  king- 
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cLoms — not  oonBtitiitioiial  monarohiesy  but  absolute 
Ib  this  bestt  Is  this  neeessary  t  Does  the  fiction  of  free  gor- 
erninent  ameliorate  the  tynomy  which  its  very  freedom  tolerateBf 
May  not  the  unlimited  aoonmnlation  of  "wealth  be  one  of  those 
personal  liberties  which  the  state  finds  it  necessaxy  to  restraint 
If  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  common  domain  and  the  common 
goods  is  at  yariance  with  the  public  weal,  how  much  less  so  are 
the  acquisition  and  cumulation  of  the  common  goods  Hirougli 
the  weight  and  momentum  of  vast  wealth  t  Not  xmlikely,  when 
such  questions  shall  have  been  wisely  considered  and  decided, 
many  of  the  provocatives  to  communism  will  have  disappeared. 
Simultaneously,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  number  of  small 
holdings  will  be  greatly  increased.  Wise  economists  weU  under- 
stand the  quieting  influence  of  a  small  stake  in  the  material 
Xirosperity  of  the  countxy.  The  spirit  of  communism  wUl  be 
visibly  soothed  by  an  arrest  of  development  in  plethoric  for- 
tunes,'and  a  determination  of  some  of  the  nutritive  enirents 
toward  the  emaciated  and  ansomic  members  of  the  body  politic 
In  these  suggestions,  it  seems  to  me,  lie  the  most  practicable 
means,  unless  a  re-adjustment  of  the  basis  of  political  power  is 
practicable,  for  alleviating  the  evils  of  American  communism. 

Albzandbb  WmOHBLL. 


AFFDOTIES  OF  BUDDHISM  AOT)  CHRISTIANITY. 


It  baa  long  been  known  that  many  analogies  exist  between 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.  The  ceremonies,  ritoal  and  rites  of 
tbe  Buddhists  strikingly  resemble  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Buddhist  priests  are  monks.  They  take  the  same 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  which  are  binding 
on  those  of  the  Boman  Chnrch.  They  are  mendicants,  like  the 
mendicant  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic.  They  are 
tonsured ;  nse  strings  of  beads,  like  the  rosary,  with  which  to 
oonnt  their  prayers ;  have  incense  and  candles  in  their  worship; 
use  fasts,  processions,  litanies,  and  holy  water.  They  have  some- 
thing akin  to  the  ad(»-ation  of  saints ;  repeat  prayers  in  an  un- 
known tongue ;  have  a  chanted  psalmody  with  a  double  choir; 
and  suspend  the  censer  from  five  chains.  In  China,  some  Bud- 
dhists worship  the  image  of  a  virgin,  called  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
having  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  holding  a  cross.  In  Thibet 
the  Grand  Lamas  wear  a  miter,  dalmatica,  and  cope,  and  pro- 
nounte  a  benediction  on  the  laity  by  extending  the  right  hand 
over  their  heads.  The  Dalai-Lama  resembles  the  Pope,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  worship  of  relics  is 
very  ancient  among  the  Buddhists,  and  so  are  pilgrimages  to 
sacred  places. 

Besides  these  resemblances  in  outward  ceremonies,  more  im- 
portant ones  appear  in  the  inner  life  and  history  of  the  two 
religions.  Both  belong  to  those  systems  which  derive  their 
character  from  a  human  founder,  and  not  from  a  national 
tendency;  to  the  class  which  contains  the  religions  of  Moses, 
Zoroaster,  Confudus,  and  Mohammed,  and  not  to  that  in  which 
the  Brahmanical,  Egyptian,  Scandinavian,  Greek  and  Boman 
religions  are  found.  Both  Buddhism  and  Christianity  are 
catholic,  and  not  ethnic ;.  that  is,  not  confined  to  a  single  race  or 
nation,  but,  by  their  missionary  spirit,  passing  beyond  these 
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boundaries,  and  making  converts  among  many  races.  CSiris- 
tianily  began  among  the  Jews  as  a  Semitic  religion,  bnt^  being 
rejected  by  the  Jewish  nation,  established  itself  among  the  Aryan 
races  of  Europe.  In  the  same  way  Buddhism,  beginning  among 
an  Aryan  people — the  Hindus — was  e^>elled  from  Hindostan, 
and  established  itself  among  the  Mongol  races  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Besides  its  resemblances  to  the  Roman  Catholic  side  of  Ghiisten- 
dom,  Buddhism  has  still  closer  analogies  with  the  Pkotestant 
Church.  like  Protestantism,  it  is  a  reform,  which  rejects  a 
hierarchal  system  and  does  away  with  a  priestly  caste.  Like 
Protestantism,  it  has  emphasized  the  purely  humane  side  of  life, 
and  IB  a  religion  of  humanity  rather  than  of  piety.  Both  the 
Christian  and  Buddhist  Churches  teach  a  diyine  incarnation, 
and  they  worship  a  Qod-man. 

Are  these  remarkable  analogies  only  casual  resemblances,  or 
are  they  real  affinities  t  By  affinity,  we  here  mean  genetic  rela- 
tionship. Are  Buddhism  and  Christianity  related  as  mother  «id 
child,  one  beings  derived  from  the  other;  or  are  they  related  by 
both  being  derived  from  some  common  ancestor  t  Is  either 
derived  from  the  other,  as  Christianity  from  Judaism,  or  Prot- 
estantism from  the  Papal  Churcht  That  there  can  be  no  sadi 
affinity  as  this,  seems  evident  from  history.  Histoiy  shows  no 
trace  of  the  contact  which  would  be  required  for  such  influenoe. 
If  Christianity  had  taken  its  customs  from  Buddhism,  or  Bud- 
dhism from  Christianity,  there  must  have  been  ample  historic 
evidence  of  the  fact  But,  instead  of  this,  history  shows  tliat 
each  has  grown  up  by  its  own  natural  development,  ainCL  has 
unfolded  its  qualities  separately  and  alone.  The  law  of  evoht- 
tion  also  teaches  that  such  great  systems  do  not  come  from. 
imitation,  but  as  growths  from  a  primal  germ. 

Nor  does  histoiy  give  the  least  evidence  of  a  common  ances- 
try from  which  both  took  their  common  traits.  We  know  that 
Buddhism  was  derived  from  Brahmanism,  and  that  Christianity 
was  derived  from  Judaism.  Now,  Judaism  and  Brahmanism 
have  few  analogies;  they  could  not,  therefore,  have  transmitted 
to  their  offspring  what  they  did  not  themselves  possess.  Brah- 
manism came  from  an  Aryan  stock,  in  Central  Asia;  Judaism 
firom  a  Semitic  stem,  thousands  of  miles  to  the  west  If  Bud- 
dhism and  Christianity  came  from  a  common  source,  that  source 
must  have  antedated  both  the  Mosaic  and  Brahmanical  sys- 
tems.   Even  then  it  would  be  a  case  of  atavism  in  which  the 
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original  type  disappeared  in  the  childien  to  reappear  in  the  later 
desoendants. 

Are,  then,  these  striking  resemblances,  and  others  which  are 
still  to  be  mentioned,  only  accidental  analogies  t  This  does  not 
necessarily  follow;  for  there  is  a  third  alternative.  They  may 
be  what  are  called  in  science  homologies;  that  is,  the  same  law 
working  out  similar  results  under  the  same  conditions,  though 
under  different  circumstances.  The  whale  lives  under  different 
circumstances  from  other  mammalia;  but,  being  a  mammal,  he 
has  a  like  osseous  structore.  What  seems  to  be  a  fin,  being  dis- 
sected, turns  out  to  be  mi  arm,  with  hand  and  fingers.  There 
are  like  homologies  in  history.  Take  the  instance  of  the  En- 
glish and  French  revolutions.  In  each  case  the4egitimate  king 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  A  republic  followed.  The 
republic  gave  way  before  a  strong-handed  usurper.  Then  the 
original.race  of  khugs  was  restored ;  but,  having  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing,  they  were  displaced  a  second  time,  and 
a  constitutional  monardi  pLioed  on  the  throne,  who,  though  not 
the  legitimate  king,  still  belonged  to  the  same  race.  Here  the 
same  laws  of  human  natmre  have  worked  out  similar  results; 
for  no  one  would  suggest  that  France  had  copied  its  revolutions 
from  England.  And,  in  religion,  human  nature  reproduces  sim- 
ilar customs  and  ceremonies  under  like  conditions.  When,  for 
instance,  you  have  a  mechanical  system  of  prayer,  in  which  the 
number  of  prayers  is  of  chief  importance,  there  must  be  some 
way  of  coxmting  them,  and  so  the  rosary  has  been  invented 
independendy  in  different  religions.  We  have  no  room  to  point 
out  how  this  law  has  worked  in  other  instances ;  but  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  the  principle. 

Besides  these  resemblances  between  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity, there  are  also  some  equally  remarkable  differences,  which 
should  be  noticed. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  striking  fact  that  Buddhism  has  been 
unable  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Being.  It  has 
been  called  atheism  by  the  majority  of  the  best  authorities.  Even 
Arthur  Lillie,  who  defends  this  system  from  the  charge  of 
agnosticism,  says :  *  ''  An  agnostic  sidiool  of  Buddhism  without 
doubt  exists.  It  professes  plain  atheism,  and  holds  that  every 
mortal,  when  he  escapes  from'  re-births,  and  the  causation  of 
Karma  by  the  awakenment  of  the  Bodhi  or  gnosis,  will  be  anni^ 

•  "  Buddha  and  Earij  Boddhism.''    Trdbner  ft  Co.,  1881. 
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hilated*  ThiB  Bnddhigm,  bj  Eug^e  Bnxnonf,  Saint-Hilaiie,  Max 
MfiUery  Gsoma  de  Koroci,  and,  I  believe,  almost  every  writer  of 
note,is  pronoimoed  the  original  Buddhism — the  Boddhism  of  the 
Sonth."  Almost  every  writer  of  note,  therefore,  who  has  studied 
Bnddhism  in  the  Pali,  Binghalese,  Chinese,  and  other  langoages, 
and  has  had  direct  aoeess  to  its  original  sources,  has  prononnoed 
it  a  system  of  atheism.  Bat  this  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  f^Mst 
that  Buddhists  have  everywhere  worshiped  unseen  and  super- 
human powers,  erected  magniAcent  temples,  maintained  an 
elaborate  ritual,  and  adored  Buddha  as  the  supreme  mler  of  the 
worlds.  How  shall  we  explain  this  paradozt  All  depends  on 
the  definition  we  give  to  the  word  '^  atheiBm."  If  a  system  is 
atheistLO  which  sees  only  the  temporal,  and  not  the  eternal; 
which  knows  no  God  as  the  aathor,  creator,  and  mler  of  Na- 
tnre;  n^hich  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  universe  to  natural 
causes,  to  which  only  the  finite  is  knowable,  and  the  infinite  nn- 
fcnowable  — then  Buddhism  is  atheism*  But,  in  that  case,  much 
of  the  polytheism  of  the  world  must  be  regarded  as  atheism ; 
for  polytheism  has  largely  worshiped  finite  gods.  The  whde 
race  of  Olympian  deities  were  finite  beings.  Above  them  roled 
the  everlasting  necessity  of  things.  But  who  calls  the  Greek 
worshipers  alheistst  The  Buddha,  to  most  Boddhists,  is  a 
^te  being,  one  who  has  passed  through  numerous  births,  has 
reached  Nirvana,  and  will  one  day  be  superseded  by  another 
Buddha.  Yet,  for  the  time,  he  isthe  Supreme  Being,  Buler  of  all 
the  Worlds.  He  is  the  object  of  worship,  and  really  divine,  if  in 
a  subordinate  sense. 

I  would  not,  therefore,  call  this  religion  atheism*  No  religion 
which  worships  superhuman  powers  can  justly  be  called  athe- 
istic on  account  of  its  meager  metaphysics.  How  many  Chris- 
tians there  are  who  do  not  fully  recJize  the  infinite  and  eternal 
nature  of  the  Deity  1  To  many  he  is  no  more  than  the  Buddha 
is  to  his  worshipers — a  supreme  being,  a  mighty  ruler,  govern- 
ing all  things  by  his  wilL  How  few  see  God  everywhere  in 
nature,  as  Jesus  saw  him,  letting  his  sun  shine  on  the  evil 
and  good,  and  send^g  his  rain  on  the  just  and  unjust.  How 
few  see  hki  in  all  of  life,  so  that  not  a  sparrow  dies,  or  a  single 
hair  of  the  head  falls,  without  the  Father.  Most  Christians  only 
recognize  the  Deity  as  occasionally  interfering  by  special  provi- 
dences, particular  judgments,  and  the  like. 
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But  in  Christianity  this  ignoranoe  of  the  eternal  nature  of 
God  is  the  exception,  while  in  Buddhism  it  is  the  role.  In  the 
reaction  against  Brahmanisniy  the  Brahmanic  faith  in  the  infi- 
nite was  wholly  lost  In  the  folly  developed  system  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  religion  the  infinite  overpowered  the  finite,  the 
temporal  world  was  regarded  as  an  illusion,  and  only  the  eternal 
was  reaL  The  reaction  from  this  extreme  was  so  complete  as  to 
carry  the  Buddhists  to  the  exact  opposite.  If  to  the  Brahman 
all  the  finite  visible  world  was  only  nuiya — illusion,  to  the  Bud- 
dhists all  the  infinite  unseen  world  was  unknowable,  and  practi- 
cally nothing. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  feature  of  Christianity  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  combined  in  a  living  synthesis  that  which  in  other 
systems  was  divided.  Jesus  r^arded  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man  as  identical, — positing  a  harmonious  whole  of  time  and 
eternity,  piety  and  humanity,  faith  and  works, — and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  larger  system  than  either  Brahmanism 
or  Buddhism.  He  did  not  invent  piety,  nor  discover  human- 
ity. Long  before  he  came  the  Brahmanic  literature  had  sounded 
the  deepest  depths  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  Buddhist  mission- 
aries had  preached  universal  benevolence  to  mankind.  But  the 
angelic  hymn  which  foretold  the  new  religion  as  bringing  at 
once  ''Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- 
will to  men,"  indicated  the  essence  of  the  faith  which  was  at  the 
same  time  a  heavenly  love  and  an  earthly  blessing.  This  differ- 
ence of  result  in  the  two  systems  came  probably  from  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  their  authors.  With  Jesus  life  was  the  source  of 
knowledge ;  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  With  the  Buddha, 
reflection,  meditation,  thought  was  the  source  of  knowledge.  In 
this,  however,  he  included  intuition  no  less  than  reflection. 
Sakya-muni  understood  perfectly  that  a  mere  intellectual  judg- 
ment possessed  little  motive  power ;  therefore  be  was  not  sat- 
isfied till  hd  had  obtained  an  intuitive  perception  of  truth. 
That  alone  gave  at  once  rest  and  power.  But  as  the  pure  in- 
tellect, even  in  its  highest  act,  is  unable  to  grasp  the  infinite,  the 
Buddha  was  an  agnostic  on  this  side  of  his  creed  by  the  very 
success  of  his  method.  Who,  by  searching,  can  find  out  Godt 
The  infinite  can  only  be  known  by  the  process  of  living  experi- 
ence. This  was  the  method  of  Jesus,  and  has  been  that  of  his 
religion.  For  what  is  faith  but  that  receptive  state  of  mind  which 
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waits  on  the  Lord  to  receive  the  iUmnination  which  it  cannot 
create  by  its  own  processes?  However  this  maj  be,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  fatal  defect  in  Buddhism  which  has  neutralized  its 
generous  philanthropy  and  its  noble  humanities  has  been  the 
absence  of  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  the  belief  in 
an  eternal  world.  Man  is  too  great  to  be  satisfied  with  time 
alone,  or  eternity  alone;  he  needs  to  live  from  and  for  both. 
Hence,  Buddhism  is  an  arrested  religion,  while  Christiaiiity  is 
progressive.  Christianity  has  shown  tbe  capacity  of  outgrowing 
its  own  defects  and  correcting  its  own  mistakes.  For  example, 
it  has  largely  outgrown  its  habit  of  persecuting  infidels  and  her- 
etics. No  one  is  now  put  to  death  for  heresy.  It  has  also  passed 
out  of  the  stage  in  which  religion  was  considered  to  consist  in 
leaving  the  world  and  entering  a  monastery.  The  ancharites  of 
the  early  centuries  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  GhristendouL 
Even  in  Catholic  countries  the  purpose  of  monastic  life  is  no 
longer  to  save  the  soul  by  ascetic  tortures,  but  to  attain  some 
practical  end.  The  Protestant  Bef  ormation^  which  broke  the 
yoke  of  priestiy  power  and  set  free  the  mind  of  Europe,  was 
a  movement  originating  in  Christianity  itself,  like  other  devel- 
opments  of  a  similar  kind.  No  such  signs  of  progress  exist  in 
the  system  of  BuddhisuL  It  has  lost  the  missionary  ardor  of  its 
early  years;  it  has  ceased  from  creating  avast  literature  such  as' 
grew  up  in  its  younger  days ;  it  no  longer  produces  any  wonders 
of  architecture.  It  even  lags  behind  the  active  life  of  the  coun- 
tries where  it  has  its  greatest  power. 

It  is  a  curious  analogy  between  the  two  systems  that,  while 
neither  the  Christ  nor  the  Buddha  practiced  or  taught  asceticism, 
their  followers  soon  made  the  essence  of  religion  to  consist  in 
some  form  of  monastic  life.  Both  Jesus  and  8akya-muni  went 
about  doing  good.  Both  sent  their  followers  into  the  world  to 
preach  a  gospcL  Jesus,  after  thirty  years  of  aretired  life,  came 
among  men  ^  eating  and  drinking,"  and  associating  with  '*  pabli- 
oans  and  sinners.''  Sakya-muni,  after  spending  some  years  as 
an  anchorite,  deliberately  renounced  that  mode  of  religion  as 
unsatisfactory,  and  associated  with  all  men,  as  Jesus  afterward 
did.  Within  a  few  centuries  after  their  death,  their  followers 
relaxMsed  into  ascetic  and  monastic  practices;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  while  in  Christendom  there  have  always  been  both 
a  regular  and  a  secular  clergy,  in  the  Buddhist  countries  the 
whole  priesthood  live  in  monasteries.    They  have  no  parish 
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pziestSy  unless  as  an  exception.  While  in  Christian  countries 
the  clergy  has  become  more  and  more  a  practical  body,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  common  life,  in  Bnddhist  lands  they  live  apart 
and  exercise  little  influence  on  the  civil  condition  of  the  people. 
Nor  must  we  pass  by  the  importaot  fact  that  the  word  Chris- 
tendom is  synonymous  with  a  progressiye  civilization,  while 
Buddhism  is  everywhere  connected  with  one  which  is  arrested 
and  stationary.  The  boundaries  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
exactly  coextensive  with  the  advance  of  science,  art,  literature ; 
and  with  the  continued  accumulation  of  knowledge,  power, 
wealth,  and  the  comforts  of  human  life.  According  to  Kuenen,* 
one  of  the  most  recent  students  of  these  questions,  this  differ* 
ence  is  due  to  the  principle  of  hope  which  exists  in  Christianity, 
but  is  absent  in  Buddhism.  The  one  has  always  believed  in 
a  kingdom  of  €k>d  here  and  a  blessed  Immortality  hereafter. 
Buddhism  has  not  this  hope ;  and  this,  says  Kuenen,  *^  is  a  blank 
which  nothing  can  fill."  So  large  a  thinker  as  Albert  B^ville 
has  e^ressed  his  belief  that  even  the  intolerance  of  Christianity 
indicated  a  passionate  love  of  truth  which  has  created  modem 
seience.  He  says  that,  ^'  if  Europe  had  not  passed  through  those 
ages  of  intolerance,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  science  of  our  day 
would  have  ever  arrived."  t  It  is  only  within  the  boundaries  at 
nations  professing  the  Christian  faith  that  we  must  go  to-day  to 
learn  the  latest  discoveries  in  science,  the  best  works  of  art,  the 
most  flourishing  literature.  Only  within  the  same  circle  of 
Christian  states  is  there  a  government  by  law,  and  not  by  wilL 
Only  within  these  boundaries  have  the  rights  of  the  individual 
been  secured,  while  the  power  of  the  state  has  been  increased. 
GK>vemment  by  law,  joined  with  personal  freedom,  is  only  to 
be  found  where  the  faith  exists  which  teaches  that  €k>d  not  only 
supports  the  universal  order  of  natural  things,  but  is  also  the 
friend  of  the  individual  soul ;  and  in  just  that  circle  of  states 
in  which  the  doctrine  is  taught  that  there  is  no  individual  soul 
for  God  to  love  and  no  Divine  presence  in  the  order  of  nature^ 
human  life  has  subsided  into  apathy,  progress  has  ceased,  and  it 
has  been  f  oimd  impossible  to  construct  national  xmity.  Saint- 
HUaire  affirms}  that  ^^in  politics  and  legislation  the  dogma  of 

*  HiblMrt  Leetnres,  1882,  pac^e  201. 
tAIMiville:  '<  Prol^gom&nes  de  lliistoire  des  Teligioiis.'' 
t  "Le  Bouddhft  et  m  religioii.    Par  J.  Bwthaemy  Saiiit-Hilaire,  Pttris." 
Page  140. 
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Buddhism  lias  remained  inferior  even  to  that  of  Brahmanism," 
and  "  has  been  able  to  do  nothing  to  oonstitate  states  or  to  goT- 
em  them  by  eqnitahle  roles.''  These  Bnddhist  nations  are  reaUy 
six :  Siam,  Bnrmah,  Nepaol,  Thibet^  Tartary,  and  Ceylon.  The 
activity  and  social  progress  in  China  and  Japan  are  no  excep- 
tions to  this  role;  for  in  neither  country  has  Buddhism  any 
appreciable  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people. 

To  those  who  deny  that  the  theology  of  a  people  inflnenoes 
its  character,  it  may  be  instructLve  to  see  how  exactly  the  good 
and  evil  influences  of  Buddhism  correspond  to  the  positive  and 
negative  traits  of  its  doctrine.  Its  merits,  says  Saint-Hilairey 
are  its  practical  character,  its  abnegation  of  vulgar  gratifica- 
tions, its  benevolence,  mildness,  sentiment  of  human  equality, 
austerity  of  manners,  dislike  of  faLsehood,  and  respect  for  the 
family.  Its  defects  are  want  of  social  power,  egotistical  aims, 
ignorance  of  the  ideal  good,  of  the  sense  of  human  right  and 
human  freedom,  skeptioism,  iucurable  despair,  contempt  of  life. 
All  its  human  qualities  correspond  to  its  doctrinal  teaching 
from  the  beginning.  It  has  always  taught  benevolenoe,  pa- 
tience, self-denial,  charity,  and  toleration.  Its  defects  arise 
inevitably  from  its  negative  aim — to  get  rid  of  sorrow  and  evil 
by  sinking  into  apathy,  instead  of  seeking  for  the  triumph  of 
good  and  the  coming  of  a  reign  of  God  here  on  the  earth. 

As  regards  the  Buddha  himself,  modem  students  diSet 
widely.  Some,  of  course,  deny  his  very  existence,  and  reduce 
him  to  a  solar  myth.  M.  Emile  Senart,  as  quoted  by  CHden- 
berg,*  following  the  Lalita  Yistara  as  his  authority,  makes  ci 
him  a  solar  hero,  bom  of  the  morning  doud,  oonten^ng  by  the 
power  of  light  with  the  demons  of  ^^aylmflag,  rising  in  triumph 
to  the  zenith  of  heavenly  glory,  then  passing  into  the  night  of 
Nirvana  and  disappearing  from  the  scene. 

The  difOieulty  about  this  solar  myth  theory  is  that  it  proves 
too  much;  it  is  too  powerful  a  solvent;  it  would  dissolve  all 
history.  How  easy  it  would  be,  in  a  few  oentuzies,  to  turn 
G^nei^  Washington  and  the  American  Revolution  into  a  solar 
myth !  Great  Britain,  a  region  of  clouds  and  rain,  represents  the 
Kingdom  of  Darkness;  America,  with  more  sunshine,  is  the 
Day.  Great  Britain,  as  Darkness,  wishes  to  devour  the  Toung 
Day,  or  dawn  of  light,  which  America  is  about  to  diffuse  over 
the  earth.  But  Wacihington,  the  solar  hero,  arrives.  He  is 
from  Virginia,  that  is,  bom  of  a  virgin.    He  was  bom  in  Feb- 

'Senart: ''EasaisnrU MgendA da Boddba.'    Pnis,  1S75. 
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roazy,  in  the  sign  of  Aqnarinsandthe  FiflheB, — plainlj  referring 
to  the  birth  of  the  son  from  the  ooean.  As  the  sun  snrveTB  the 
earth,  so  Washington  was  said  to  be  a  surveyor  of  many 
regions.  The  story  of  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Indians  to 
shoot  him  at  Bra^dook's  defeat  is  evidently  legendary;  and,  in 
fact,  this  battle  itself  must  be  a  myth,  for  how  oan  we  suppose 
two  English  and  French  armies  to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  then  gone  into  a  wilderness  west  of  the  mountains,  to  fight 
a  battle  t    So  easy  is  it  to  turn  history  into  a  solar  myth. 

The  character  of  Sakya-mxmi  must  be  learned  from  his  re- 
ligion and  from  authentic  tradition.  In  many  resj^eots  his 
character  and  influence  resembled  that  of  Jesus.  He  ojypoBed 
priestly  assumptions,  taught  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of 
man,  sent  out  disciples  to  teach  his  doctrine,  was  a  reformer  who 
relied  on  the  power  of  truth  and  love.  Many  of  his  reported  say- 
ings resemble  those  of  Jesus.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Brahmans 
as  Jesus  by  the  Pharisees.  He  compared  the  Brahmans  who 
followed  their  traditions  to  a  chain  of  blind  men,  who  move  on, 
not  seeing  where  they  go.*  Like  Jesus,  he  taught  that  mercy 
was  better  than  saciiflces.  Like  Jesus,  he  taught  orally,  and 
left  no  writing.  Jesus  did  not  teach  in  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Ara- 
maic, which  was 'the  popular  dialect ;  and  so  the  Buddha  did  not 
speak  to  the  people  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  their  own  tongue,  which 
was  Pdli  Like  Jesus,  he  seems  to  have  instructed  his  hearers 
by  parables  or  stories.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  reformers  the 
worid  has  ever  seen;  and  his  influence,  after  that  of  the  Christ, 
has  probably  exceeded  that  of  any  one  who  ever  lived. 

But,  beside  such  real  resemblances  between  these  two  mas- 
ters, we  are  told  of  others  still  more  striking,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  hard  to  explain  unless  one  of  the  systems  had  borrowed 
from  the  other.  These  are  said  to  be  the  preezistence  of  Buddha 
in  heaven ;  his  birth  of  a  virgin ;  salutation  by  angels ;  presen- 
tation in  the  temple;  baptism  by  fire  and  water;  dispute  with 
the  doctors;  temptation  in  the  wilderness;  transfiguration; 
descent  into  hell;  ascension  into  heaven. t  If  these  legends 
could  be  traced  back  to  the  time  before  Christ,  then  it  might  be 
argued  that  the  Gospels  have  borrowed  from  Buddhism.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  fact.    These  stories  are  taken  from  theLalita 

*  Oldenbeig:  "  Baddlub,  aein  Leben,  seine  Lehre,  seizie  Gemeinde.  Ber- 
lin, 1881."    This  is  one  of  the  Utest  end  best  books  on  onr  snbjeet 

t  Bomsntie  Legend  of  Boddhft.  Bj  Suniiel  Be«l.  London,  1875.  EitiL 
Thfee  Leetyras  oaBaddUsm. 
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Yistara,  which,  according  to  Bhys  DavidB,*  was  probably  com- 
posed between  six  hundred  and  a  thousand  years  after  the  time 
of  Buddha,  by  some  Buddhist  poet  in  NepauL  Bhys  Daiids, 
one  of  our  best  authorities,  says  of  this  poem :  ^^  As  evidence  of 
what  early  Buddhism  actually  was,  it  is  of  about  the  same  value 
as  some  mediBdval  poem  would  be  of  the  real  facts  of  the  GkMpel 
history."  f  M.  Ernest  de  Bunsen,  in  his  work  on  the  ^  Angel 
Messiah,"  has  given  a  very  exhaustive  statement,  says  Mr. 
Davids,  of  all  the  possible  channels  through  which  ChristiaDfi 
can  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Buddhists.  But 
Mr.  Davids's  conclusion  is  that  he  finds  no  evidence  of  any  such 
communications  of  ideas  from  the  East  to  the  Westt  The  dif- 
ference between  the  wild  stories  of  the  Lalita  Yistara,  and  the 
sober  narratives  of  the  Gbspels  is  quite  axyparent.  Another 
writer.  Professor  Seydel,  %  thinks,  after  a  full  and  careful  exam- 
ination,  that  only  five  facts  in  the  Qospels  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Buddhism.  These  are:  (1)  The  fast  of  Jesus  be- 
fore his  work ;  (2)  The  question  in  regard  to  the  blind  man — 
''  Who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents  t ";  (3)  The  preexistenee 
of  Christ;  (4)  The  presentation  in  the  Temple;  (5)  Nathaniel 
sitting  under  a  fig  tree,  compared  with  Buddha  under  a  Bo  tree. 
But  Kuenen  has  examined  these  parallels^  and  considers  them 
merely  accidental  coincidences.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  very  hard  to 
conceive  of  one  religion  borrowing  its  fiicts  or  legends  from 
another,  if  that  other  stands  in  no  historic  relation  to  it.  That 
Buddhism  should  have  taken  much  from  Brahmanism  is  natural; 
for  Brahmanism  was  its  mother.  That  Christianity  should  have 
borrowed  many  of  its  methods  from  Judaism  is  equally  natural; 
for  Judaism  was  its  cradle.  Modem  travelers  ia  Burma  and 
Tartary  have  found  that  the  Buddhists  hold  a  kind  of  camp- 
meeting  in  the  open  air,  where  they  pray  and  sing.  Suppose  that 
some  critic,  noticing  this,  should  assert  that,  when  Wesl^  and 
his  followers  established  similar  customs,  they  must  have  bor- 
rowed them  from  the  Buddhists.  The  absurdity  would  be  evi- 
dent.   New  religions  grow,  they  are  not  imitations. 

It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  Christianity  was  derived 
from  the  Essenes,  because  of  certain  resemblances,  and  it  is 
argued  that  the  Essenes  must  have  obtained  their  monastic 
habits  from  the  TherapeutfiB  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  Therapentn 
got  them  from  the  Buddhists,  because  they  could  not  have  got 

*  Hibbert  Leetoree.  Origin  ind  Qfowth  of  Baddhiim.  B7  T.  W.  Bhyt 
DaTidi.  1881.     t  lUd.,  page  143.    X  "  BnddhutiMh-^hristiiohe  HaniMniie.* 
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them  elflewhere.  This  theory,  however,  has  been  dismissed  £rom 
the  scene  by  a  yotmg  German  scholar,*  who  has  proved  that  the 
essay  on  the  Therapentes  ascribed  to  Philo  was  really  written  by 
a  Christian  anchorite  in  the  third  or  f onrth  century. 

The  resnlt,  then,  of  onr  investigation,  is  this:  There  is  no 
probability  that  the  analogies  between  Christianity  and  Bud- 
dhism have  been  derived  the  one  from  the  other.  They  have  come 
from  the  common  and  nniversal  needs  and  nature  of  man,  which 
Tepeat  themselves  again  and  again  in  like  positions  and  like  dr- 
cnmstances.  That  Jesns  and  Bnddha  shonld  both  have  retired 
into  the  wilderness  before  undertaking  their  great  work  is  proba- 
ble, for  it  has  been  the  habit  of  otherreformers  tolet  a  period  of 
meditation  precede  their  coming  before  the  world.  That  both 
should  have  been  tempted  te  renounce  their  enterprise  is  also  in 
accordance  with  human  nature.  That,  in  after  times,  the  simple 
narratives  should  be  overlaid  with  additions,  and  a  whole  mass 
id  supernatural  wonders  added — as  we  find  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  and  the  Lalita  Yistara — is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
working  of  the  human  mind. 

Laying  aside  all  such  unsatisfactory  resemblances,  we  must 
regard  the  Buddha  as  having  been  one  of  the  noblest  of  meUi 
tind  one  whom  Jesus  woxdd  have  readily  welcomed  as  a  fellow- 
worker  and  a  friend.  He  opposed  a  dominant  priesthood,  main- 
tained the  equal  religious  rights  of  all  mankind,  overthrew 
^saste,  encouraged  woman  to  take  her  place  as  man's  equal,  for- 
bade all  bloody  sacrifices,  and  preached  a  religion  of  peace  and 
good  will,  seeking  to  triumph  only  in  the  fair  confiict  of  reason 
with  reason.  If  he  was  defective  in  the  loftiest  instincte  of  the 
soul;  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  infinite  and  eternal;  if  he 
saw  nothing  permanent  in  the  soul  of  man ;  if  his  highest  pur- 
pose was  negative — to  get  rid  of  pain,  sorrow,  anxiety,  toil, — 
let  us  still  be  grateful  for  the  influence  which  has  done  so  much 
to  tame  the  savage  Mongols,  and  to  introduce  hospitality  and 
humanity  into  the  homes  of  Lassa  and  Siam.  If  Edwin  Arnold, 
a  poet^  idealizes  him  too  highly,  it  is  the  better  faulty  and  should 
be  eadly  forgiven.  Hero-worshipers  are  becoming  scarce  in  our 
time ;  let  us  make  the  most  of  those  we  have. 

James  Fbbeican  Clabk& 

*  P.  E.  lioeiiui :  ''Die  Thenpeuten  nnd  ihre  SteUnng,  &o.  Stnmlniii^ 
1880." 
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No  A88BBTION  in  reference  to  woman  is  more  common  than 
that  she  possesses  no  inyentive  or  mechanical  genins,  even  the 
United  States  censos  idling  to  enumerate  her  among  the  in- 
▼entors  of  the  oonntry.  But,  while  soch  statements  are  oaze- 
lesslj  or  ignorantly  made,  tradition,  history,  and  experience 
alike  prove  her  possession  of  these  f  aonlties  in  the  highest 
degree.  Although  woman's  scientiilo  education  has  been  grossly 
neglected,  yet  some  of  the  most  important  inventions  of  the 
world  are  due  to  her.  Hon.  SamndL  Fisher,  while  Commissioner 
(tf  Patents,  said:  ''Any  sketch  of  American  inventions  woold 
be  imperfect  which  faQed  to  do  justice  to  the  part  taken  by 
woman."  The  New  York  ''  Times,"  in  an  editorial  npon  woman^ 
inventive  genins,  says :  ''  The  feminine  mind  is,  as  a  role,  quicker 
than  the  masctdine  mind;  takes  hints  and  sees  defects  which 
wonld  escape  the  average  man's  attention.  Women  frequently 
carry  the  germs  of  patents  in  their  head,  and  cause  some  rode 
machine  to  be  constructed  which  serves  their  purpose.  If 
women  would  fix  their  minds  on  inventions,  it  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  they  would  distinguish  themselves  in  this  line  ffir  more 
than  they  have  done  hitherto."  The  ''  Scientific  American  "  tes- 
tifies of  the  inventions  of  women  for  which  they  solicit  patents, 
that  *'in  their  practical  character  and  in  their  adaptation  of 
means  to  effect  a  definite  purpose,  they  fuUy  equal  the  same 
number  of  inventions  made  by  men." 

Ancient  tradition  accords  to  woman  the  invention  of  those 
arts  most  necessary  to  comfort,  most  conducive  to  wealth,  most 
promotive  of  civilization.  Man's  first  needs  are  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  to  woman  tradition  assigns  their  present  practical 
forms.  Isis  in  Egypt,  Minerva  in  Greece,  Surawati  in  India,  the 
mother  of  the  Incas  in  Peru,  and  several  empresses  of  China^ 
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hfive  alike  been  worshiped  beoauBe  of  their  inventiYe  genius. 
I>iodoni8y  speaking  of  the  worship  paid  to  olden  gods  and  god- 
dessesy  says :  *'  The  inventors  of  things  nsefol  and  profitable  to 
mail's  well-being  were  as  a  reward  of  their  deserts  thus  honored 
by  all  men  with  everlasting  remembranoe."  He  adds,  that  the 
gods  of  Egypt  were  of  two  characters :  first,  the  supernatural, 
or  purely  spiritual  gods;  second,  '^most  beloved  and  most  wor- 
shiped," those  human  beings  who  had  been  of  especial  benefit 
to  the  world,  and  who  after  death  were  enrolled  among  the  gods. 
Foremost  among  these  secondary  gods  he  places  Isis.  To  her  was 
attributed  the  invention  of  bread-making,  and  the  foundation  of 
agricnltore ;  previous  to  her  time  the  £gyi)tians  lived  upon  un- 
cooked rootis  and  herbs.  She  also  taught  the  art  of  healing  and 
the  manufacture  of  flax,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Egyptian 
literature.  Down  to  the  time  of  Galen  many  medicines  bore  the 
name  of  Isis.  So  famed  were  the  medicines  of  Egypt  that  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  mentions  them,  and  Homer  sang  their  praises. 
The  potion  Nepenthes,  which  lulled  sorrow,  given  by  Helen  to 
Telemachus,  was  obtained  in  Egypt  by  the  wife  of  a  Trojan 
hero.  Isis  also  invented  the  art  of  embalming;  through  its 
means  the  Israelites  were  enabled  to  keep  their  oath  to  Jacob, 
and  take  his  body  with  them  when  they  fled  from  Egypt,  nearly 
four  hundred  years  afterward. 

Athens,  a  name  synonymous  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art 
or  generous  in  culture,  a  city  that  still  holds  power  over  men's 
hearts,  was  under  the  special  protection  and  guidance  of  the 
feminine  inventor  and  goddess  Minerva,  who,  as  Pallas  Athene, 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  religious  conceptions  of  the  Greeks. 
Begarded  as  the  inventor  of  every  kind  of  work  usually  done  by 
woman,  she  was  equally  deemed  the  originator  of  agriculture 
and  mechanics ;  the  inventor  of  all  tools  of  man's  handicraft;  of 
musical  instruments,  and  of  the  arts;  of  war  chariots;  of  ship- 
building, Mid  the  breaking  of  horses.  Ceres  not  only  gave  com 
to  the  Greeks,  but,  xmder  the  name  of  Thesmophoros,  was 
revered  as  the  first  law-giver.  Letters,  attributed  to  the  Muses, 
look  back  to  a  feminine  source  for  their  invention.  Divination, 
that  art  which  ruled  the  actions  of  heroes  and  turned  the  fate 
of  empires,  with  its  sibyls,  priestesses,  orades,  and  books,  has 
eosne  down  through  history  as  originating  with  woman.  To  the 
Amasons  the  javelin,  shield,  and  battle-ax  were  attributed;  even 
the  toils  and  nets  of  the  hunter  are  also  ascribed  to  woman. 
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Bat^  leaviiig  the  realm  of  tradition  and  faalf-mythioal  history, 
we  still  find  woman  aooredited  with  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  useful  inventions.  That  she  was  the  primitive  artist  is 
qnite  nniversally  conceded.  To  her,  as  the  one  to  prepaid  the 
foody  the  invention  and  omamentiUion  of  pottery  is  ascribed. 
Among  savage  races  it  is  still  easy  to  trace  the  inception  aad 
growth  of  this  art  in  woman's  hands.  The  most  ancient  Chinesa 
writers  accord  the  invention  of  spinning  to  Tao,  wife  of  the  fourth 
emperor,  and  the  discovery  of  silk  to  Si-ling-chi,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Hoang-ti,  f onr  thousand  years  before  Christ.  This 
country  was  long  known  as  Ser,  or  Serica — the  land  of  silk.  Its 
la(ter  name  of  China  originated  from  Sien  Tshan,  under  which 
appellation,  as  goddess  of  silk-worms,  Si-ling-chi  is  still  wor- 
shiped. When  the  word  China  is  spoken,  it  is  in  perpetual 
honor  and  remembrance  of  this  woman  inventor.  The  unpar- 
alleled duration  of  Chinese  civilisation  and  the  prosperity  of 
that  country  are  largely  due  to  silk,  the  secret  of  which  was  for 
ages  kept  from  other  nations ;  and  which  formed  an  export  of 
extraordinary  value,  its  weight  in  gold  being  paid  by  Ronmn 
emperors  for  a  garment.  The  culture  of  the  mulberry,  the  rear- 
ing i3i  silk-worms,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  various  f ormsi 
are  still  the  great  staple  domestic  industries  of  this  people,  to 
whom  cotton  was  unknown  until  within  the  last  eight  hundred 
years. 

Aristotie  was  the  first  European  writer  to  mention  silk,  yet  it 
was  not  until  a  thousand  years  after  his  time  that  the  secret  of 
its  manufacture  became  known  to  the  West  It  is  now,  however, 
an  article  of  great  commercial  value  to  many  nations.  The 
worth  of  its  raw  material  produced  in  France  alone  is  computed 
at  $32,000,000  yearly,  and  the  profits  upon  its  manufacture  at 
$12,000,000.  Oauze  was  the  invention  of  Pamphile,  a  woman  of 
Cos,  who,  shortiy  after  the  introduction  of  silk  into  Europe^ 
Penelope-like,  unraveled  its  web,  re-manufacturing  it  into  a 
transpaifent  fabric  known  to  Boman  ladies  as  ^^  Coa  vestis,"  and 
to  modems  as  coan  or  gauze.  One  of  the  most  diaphanous 
fabrics  of  the  ancient  world,  familiarly  deedgnated  as  ^'The 
Woven  Wind,"  it  was  yet  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  to  take 
colors,  and  bear  embroidery  of  silk  and  gold  thread. 

Under  the  forms  of  velvety  crape,  gauze,  satin,  foulard, 
pongee,  plush,  and  lace,  silk,  largely  contributing  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world,  has  shaped  the  policy  of  states.    As  lace,  its  use 
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dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No  other 
&bric  requires  snch  delicate  manipulation.  Upon  the  white 
varieties  not  even  every  woman  can  work,  as  the  breath  itself 
must  possess  exquisite  purity.  Those  who  have  what  is  locally 
termed  the  haleine  grasse,  i.  e.,  greasy  breath,  are  compelled  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  mannf  actnre  of  the  black  varieties. 

SUk  is  possessed  of  the  qualities  most  sought  by  manufact- 
urers :  delicacy,  luster,  strength,  and  a  capability  of  taking  any 
oolor  desired.  It  is  the  strongest  of  all  fibers,  exceeding  that  of 
hemp  or  flax.  By  a  law  of  eternal  fitness,  spinners  strive  for  a 
thread  like  a  woman's  hair,  "  long,  fine,  strong,  and  vibrant"  As 
a  source  of  wealth,  lace,  equally  with  ailk,  has  largely  influenced 
state  policy.  The  value  of  the  flnest  thread  lace  when  wrought 
in  x>oints  is  enormous,  far  exceeding  that  of  precious  stones.  No 
other  art,  it  is  said,  is  capable  of  bringing  about  such  an  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  value  from  a  material  worth  as  little  as  flax 
in  the  unwrought  state.  The  early  records  of  this  art  are  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  woman  was 
its  originator.  At  the  exposition  of  woman's  work  in  Florence, 
a  few  years  since,  visitors  were  greatly  interested  in  a  specimen 
of  the  magnificent  lace  known  as  '^  Puleto  di  yenezia"  (Venetian 
Point).  Its  stitch,  lost  since  the  thirteenth  century,  has  re- 
cently been  rediscovered  by  Madame  Bessani,  a  humble  work- 
woman, to  whom  the  Italian  Minister  of  Commerce  accorded 
letters  patent,  with  exclusive  control  of  her  discovery  for  fifteen 
years.  The  importance  of  Madame  Bessani's  invention  to  Italy 
18  incalculable,  opening  to  that  country  an  immense  source  of 
revenue  and  political  power. 

Pillow-lace  making,  which  brought  this  elegant  addition  to 
the  toilet  within  the  reach  of  all,  was  the  invention  of  Barbara 
Uttmann,  of  Saxony,  at  a  period  when  that  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  financial  ruin.  The  art  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and 
Belgium  soon  derived  an  immense  revenue  from  it ;  and  although 
three  hundred  years  have  since  elapsed,  lace  still  continues  to 
be  its  great  source  of  wealth.  Nor  has  its  influence  upon  other 
countries  been  less  beneficial:  not  only  did  wealth  accrue  to 
England  through  its  introduction  there,  but  a  great  moral 
change  for  the  better  soon  appeared  as  one  of  its  effects. 

To  Mheural  Nisa,  best  known  to  English-speaking  peoples 
through  Moore's  ^'  Light  of  the  Harem"  as  Nourmahal,  is  the 
world  indebted  for  its  priceless  Cashmere  shawls,  the  manufact- 
ure of  which  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
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md  f  omui  one  of  the  principal  sonroes  of  rerenae  in  India.     To 
lier,  also,  we  owe  that  most  exquisite  and  costly  perfome,  AUar^ 
or  more  properi.7,  Atyr  of  Roses.    Her  husband,  the  great  con- 
queror Jerunzebe,  most  passionately  attached  to  her,  throu|^  his 
loye,  and  for  the  benefits  she  had  conferred  upon  her  country, 
caused  her  name  and  the  title  "Light  of  theWorld^to  bestmek 
on  th^  coins  of  India.    He  built  to  her  memory  that  fairy  temple 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  known  as  the  Taj  Mahal,  which 
larayelers  vie  in  describing  as  all  that  is  most  light,  graceful, 
exquisite,  and  picturesque  in  architecture.    With  Eamejo,  a 
woman  worker  in  bronze,  the  decorations  in  relief,  so  much  used 
by  Japanese  artists,  originated.    Wood-engraving,  the  pioneer 
of  all  other  forms  of  engraving,  was  the  invention  of  the  Gunio 
children,  twin  sister  and  brother,  at  Bavenna,  Italy,  in  the  thir^ 
teenth  century.    The  discovery  of  cotton  as  a  teztUe  fiber, 
ascribed  in  the  East  to  Semiramis,  was  in  America  attributed  to 
the  mother  of  the  Incas,  who  taught  the  Peruvians  its  manu- 
facture.   The  Caftan,  or  Eastern  robe  of  honor,  also  known  as 
'^Semiramis's  Qown,"  was  ascribed  to  that  Eastern  heroine, — an 
invention  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  her  sex  when  journeying 
to  meet  her  husband.    Tho  right  to  wear  this  garment  has  for 
ages  belonged  only  to  potentates.    It  was  one  of  the  emblflms  of 
cixalted  rank  chosen  by  Haman,  when  consulted  by  Ahasuems 
as  to  the  marks  of  distinction  to  be  shown  ''the  man  whom  the 
king  delighted  to  honor." 

The  straw  industry  of  the  United  States  owes  its  origin  to 
Miss  Betsy  Metcalf ,  who,  in  1798,  made  the  first  straw  bonnet* 
ever  manufactured  in  this  country.  Within  twelve  years  there- 
after the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone  produced  half  a  million 
doUafti^  worth  of  straw  goods.  That  State  now  produces  six 
miDion  hats  and  bonnets  annually;  a  great  deal  of  straw  is  also 
manufiMstured  in  other  States. 

The  most  remarkable  invention  of  the  age,  in  its  industrial, 
social,  and  political  influence, — the  cotton-gin, —  owes  its  origin 
to  a  woman,  Catharine  littlefidd  Greene,  widow  of  General 
Greene,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  with  whom  the  idea  origin- 
ated. The  cotton-gin  heads  the  list  of  sixteen  remarkable 
American  inventions  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  world. 

After  the  dose  of  the  war  General  Greene  settled  in  Georgia^ 

*  The  Bhod«  Idand  Boeiety  for  the  Bneofongement  of  Domestie  Indoiby 
ft /oMiMifo  of  ICiM  Meteiaf  8  original  boniMt.    It  wm  wo?«a  «< 
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where  he  soon  died.  The  great  diffioalty  of  separating  the  seed 
from  the  cotton  was  at  that  time  the  staple  snbject  of  oonyeraa- 
tion  among  planters.  To  separate  a  pound  of  the  black  seed  from 
the  lint  was  a  day's  task  for  a  negro.  The  white  variety,  much 
more  yalnable,  from  its  greater  tenacity,  was  scarcely  at  all  col- 
tiTated.  It  was  the  regnlar  cnstom  of  the  planter's  f^onily  to 
unite  in  this  work  every  evening,  and  a  fortune  was  prophesied 
for  the  person  who  should  constrnct  a  machine  capable  of  doing 
the  work.  After  a  conversation  of  this  character  between  some 
gaests  at  her  house,  Mrs.  Ghreene  conceived  the  idea  of  sach  a 
machine,  and  intrusted  its  construction  to  the  hands  of  Eli 
Whitney,  then  boarding  with  her,  who  possessed  the  usual  New 
TSngland  facility  in  the  use  of  tools.  The  wooden  teeth  at  first 
tried  not  doing  their  work  well,  Mr.  Whitney  wished  to  abandon 
the  machine  altogether ;  but  Mrs.  Greene,  whose  faith  in  ultimate 
sacoees  never  wavered,  would  not  consent;  she  suggested  the 
anbstitution  of  wire.  Within  ten  days  from  the  first  conception 
of  Mrs.  Greeners  ideas,  a  small  model  was  completed,  so  perfect 
in  its  construction  that  all  succeeding  gins  have  been  based 
upon  it. 

This  invention  produced  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  cult- 
ure of  cotton.  Instead  of  the  single  pound  cleaned  by  hand^ 
three  hundred  pounds  were  now  daily  separated  from  the  lint 
at  the  same  cost.  Not  only  did  the  languishing  industries  of  the 
South  receive  a  sudden  and  stable  impetus,  but  every  part  of 
the  world  felt  the  influence  of  this  woman's  idea.  It  may  be 
asked  why  Mrs.  Greene,  then  a  widow,  did  not  take  out  the 
patent  in  her  own  name;  but  to  have  done  so  would  have 
exposed  her  to  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  her  friends  and 
a  loss  of  position  in  society,  which  frowned  upon  any  attempt 
at  outside  industry  for  woman.  Through  her  second  hua- 
band,  Mr.  Miller,  she  afterward  assumed  a  subordinate  interest 
in  it. 

A  very  slight  investigation  proves  that  patents  taken  out  in 
some  man's  name  are,  in  many  instances,  due  to  women.  A  re- 
cent noted  instance  of  this  Idnd  is  Miss  Louise  McLaughlin's 
invention  of  underglaze  painting  on  pottery.  Miss  McLaughlin, 
desiring  that  all  artists  should  share  in  its  benefits,  explained 
her  process  to  every  person  who  asked  her,  and  even  wrote  a 
book  giving  this  information.  But  a  certain  man,  seeing  its 
vafaie,  took  out  a  patent  upon  it,  thus  prohibiting  even  its  in- 
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ventor  from  using  the  fruit  of  her  own  brains.  The  Bordan 
horse-shoe  machine,  taming  oat  a  oomplete  shoe  erery  three 
seoonds,  was  a  woman's  inyention.  At  a  renewal  of  the  patent^ 
in  1871,  it  was  daimed  that  thirfy-two  million  d<dlars  had  been 
saved  to  the  public  dnring  the  fourteen  years  of  its  use. 

A  third  great  American  invention,  the  mower  and  reaper, 
owes  its  early  perfection  to  Mrs.  Ann  Hamed  Manning,*  of 
Plainfidd,  New  Jersey,  who,  in  1817-18,  perfected  a  system  for 
the  combined  action  of  teeth  and  cutters,  patented  by  her  hns- 
bond,  William  Henry  Manning,  as  ''  a  devioe  for  the  combined 
action  of  teeth  and  cutters,  whether  in  a  transverse  or  revolving 
direction."    Mrs.  MMiwing  also  made  other  improvements,  of 
which,  not  having  been  patented,  she  was  robbed  after  her  hus- 
band's death  by  a  neighbor  whose  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
patentees  upon  this  machine.    Mrs.  Manning  also  invented  a 
clover  cleaner,  which  proved  very  lucrative  to  her  husband,  who 
took  out  the  patent.  Nor  was  she  the  only  woman  whose  thougjit 
has  been  turned  toward  agricultural  machines.    The  name  of 
EMiabeth  Smith,  also  of  New  Jersey,  appears  in  1861  am<mg  the 
list  of  patentees  upon  an  improvement  to  the  mower  md  reaper, 
whereby  the  knives  could  be  adjusted  whUe  the  machine  was  in 
motion. 

The  smallest  inventions  sometimes  prove  the  most  lucrative. 
A  San  Francisco  lady,  inventor  of  a  baby  carriage,  received 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  for  her  patent.  The  paper  pail,  the 
invention  of  a  Chicago  lady,  yields  a  large  income.  The  gimlet- 
pointed  screw,  the  idea  of  a  little  girl,  has  realised  millions  of 
d<dlars  to  its  patentee. 

Among  recent  inventions  of  importance  by  women,  are  a 
spinning  machine,  capable  of  running  from  twelve  to  forty 
threads ;  a  rotary  loom,  doing  three  times  the  work  of  an  ordi- 
nary loom;  a  volcanic  furnace  for  smelting  ore;  an  improved 
wood-sawing  machine ;  a  space-saving  dothes-man^e ;  a  chain 
elevator;  screw-crank  for  steamships;  afire-escape;  adevicefor 
correct  pen-holding,  invaluable  in  schools;  a  wool  feeder  and 
weigher,  one  of  the  most  delicate  machines  ever  invented,  and  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  every  woolen  manufacturer ;  a  self-fiuten- 
ing  button;  a  portable  reservoir  for  use  in  case  of  fires ;  a  pro- 
cess for  burning  petroleum  in  place  of  wood  and  coal  for  steam 

*  Sistdr  of  Vim.  Clemenoe  S.  Lostar,  IL  D.,  Dean  of  the  Wobmb^b 
optttUo  CoUage  in  Kenr  Yock. 
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generating  purposes;  an  improyement  in  spark-arresters,  to  be 
applied  to  loeomotives ;  a  danger-signal  for  street-crossings  on 
railways;  a  plan  for  beating  cars  witboat  fire;  a  lubricating 
felt  for  subduing  friction*  (tbe  last  five  all  bearing  upon  rail- 
road travel) ;  a  rapid  change  box,  a  marvel  of  simpHcily  and 
convenience,  invaluable  at  railway  stations  and  ferries,  the 
invention  of  a  girl  of  sixteen;  syllable  type  with  adjustable 
oases  and  apparatus;  machine  for  trimming  pamphlets >  writ- 
ing-machine ;  signal  rocket,  used  in  the  navy ;  deep-sea  tele- 
scope ;  method  of  deadening  sound  on  elevated  railways ;  smoke- 
bnxner;  satchel-bottom  bags;  bag-folding  machine,  etc.,  etc. 
Many  improvements  in  sewing  machines  have  been  made  by 
women ;  as  a  device  for  sewing  sails  and  heavy  cloth ;  quilting 
attachments:  the  magic  rufier;  threading  a  machine  when 
upon  a  full  run  (an  idea  scouted  by  male  machinists) ;  an  adapta- 
tion of  machines  for  sewing  leather,  etc.  This  last  was  the  in- 
vention of  a  practical  woman  machinist,  who  for  many  years 
carried  on  a  large  harness  manufactory  in  New  York  City. 

Systems  for  improved  drainage;  for  better  ventilation;  for 
forcing  water  to  great  heights  and  distances ;  a  thousand  house- 
hold appliances,  etc.,  are  the  fruits  of  woman's  inventive  genius ; 
but  they  must  be  passed  by,  as  this  paper  is  designed  simply  to 
attract  public  attention  toward  a  subject  upon  which  much 
ignorance  and  misapprehension  exist. 

The  deex>-sea  telescope,  invented  by  Mrs.  Mather,  and  im- 
proved by  her  daughter,  is  a  unique  and  important  invention^ 
bringing  the  bottom  of  the  largest  ships  to  view  without  the  ex- 
pense of  raising  them  into  adry-dock.  By  its  means  wrecks  can 
be  inspected,  obstructions  to  navigation  removed,  torpedoes  suo- 
eessfuHy  sought  for,  and  immense  sums  annually  saved  to  the 
marine  service. 

A  machine  which,  for  its  complicated  mechanism  and  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity,  has  attracted  much  attention  both  in  this 
eonntry  and  Europe,  is  that  for  the  manufacture  of  satchel-bot- 
tom x>aper  bags.  Many  men  of  mechanical  genius  long  directed 
their  attention  to  this  problem  without  success.  Miss  Maggie 
Knight,  to  whose  genius  this  machine  is  due,  received  a  oom- 
pliment  from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  upon  its  entire  origi- 
nality. Most  inventions  are  but  an  improvement  upon  some  pre- 
eeding  one.    She  refused  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  it  shortly 

*  Took  the  ilxst  prise  ftt  the  tail  of  the  Atneriraii  Institiite. 
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taking  out  her  patent.  Mifls  Knight  has  ainoe  invented  a 
maohine  doing  the  work  of  thirty  persons  in  folding  bags,  and 
herself  superintended  the  ereotion  of  the  machineiy  at  Amherst^ 
Mass.  The  Eureka  street-sweeper,  the  invention  of  a  Hobokaa 
lady,  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  of  this  lady's  drees  having  been 
spattered  with  mud  by  a  clumsy  machine  one  day  in  New  Yoik. 
Possessed  of  a  mechanical  genius,  she  determined  to  try  her  hand 
upon  a  sweeper  that  should  do  its  work  more  perfectly.  Her 
success  was  great,  and  her  invention  a  vast  improvement  upon 
all  its  predecessors. 

The  remarkable  invention  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Walton,  for  dead- 
ening the  noise  of  elevated  railroads,  has  occasioned  much  oom- 
ment.  Edison  and  other  inventors  had  for  six  months  unsucr 
cessfully  striven  to  accomplish  this  end,  when  Mrs.  Walton 
brought  forward  a  device  which  was  at  once  adopted  by  ^be 
Metropolitan  and  other  elevated  raHways.  The  benefit  to 
human  health  and  life  likely  to  accrue  from  this  invention 
can  scarcely  be  realized.  The  evil  effects  of  persistent  noise 
upon  the  human  system  are  very  great,  and  an  invention  tend- 
ing to  lessen  its  force  confers  a  benefit  upon  mankind.  A 
prominent  New  York  physician  says:  ^' We  see  very  little  of 
the  gentle  decline  of  old  age  in  New  York  City.  The  constant 
din  of  travel  and  traffic,  borne  for  a  time  witiiout  evidence  of 
injury,  suddenly  shows  itself  in  a  shattered  nervous  system 
and  imminence  of  dissolution."  Since  her  noise-deadener,  Mrs. 
Walton  has  taken  out^  both  in  this  country  and  England,  a 
patent  for  a  smoke-burner,  that  she  considers  much  more  valu- 
able. By  this  device  all  smoke  from  a  fire,  furnace,  or  locomo- 
tive is  consumed,  as  also  the  dust  caused  by  railway  trains,  and 
the  offensive,  unhealthful  odors  emitted  from  factories,  gas- 
works, etc  When  in  England,  Mrs.  Walton  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  British  officials  for  it,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
inventions  of  the  age. 

While  passing  by  woman's  discovery  in  science,  where  the 
names  of  Hypatia,  Maria  Agnesi,  and  Caroline  Hersohel  shine, 
mention  must  still  be  made  of  tiie  aquarium,  the  invention  of 
Madam  Jeanette  Power,  one  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  of 
the  century.  It  was  used  by  her  in  making  curious  sdentiflc 
discoveries.  The  value  of  the  aquarium  to  marine  aoology  is  xaeal- 
oulable.  Not  only  can  rare  species  from  the  Indian,  Arctic,  and 
PlRoiiic  oceans  be  brought  into  dose  comparison,  but  the  subject 
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of  embfryidogycaa  be  studied,  and  the  great  DarwiniuL  proUons 
of  evolntion  and  permanence  of  type  are  likely  to  be  aolTed  hy 
its  instnunentality. 

Medicine^  even  in  modem  times,  owes  mneh  to  woman.  It 
was  to  her  knowledge  of  tbls  art  that  woman's  perseontion  for 
witchcraft  in  the  middle  ages  was  largely  due.  Through  Madame 
de  Condray's  invention  of  the  manikin,  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
has  been  mn<di  more  widely  diffused  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible.  Many  delicate  and  important  surgical  instniments 
owe  their  origin  to  woman,  as  also  the  adaptation  of  wax  for 
recording  medical  observations  Dr.  Hunter  was  indebted  for 
the  illustrations  of  his  greatest  work  to  the  observations  of  a 
woman  preserved  in  wax.  * 

Chemistry  offers  an  infinite  resource  to  the  inventor  in  a  field 
whose  exploration  has  scarcely  begun.  A  Prussian  governess 
recently  invented  a  new  fulminate  for  needle-gun  cartridges,  and 
the  Government  is  experimenting  with  it  with  a  view  to  its  pur- 
chase. From  this  lucrative  field  woman  is  largely  debarred 
tlirough  that  prejudice  and  injustice  which  still  deprives  her  of 
full  opportunities  for  scientific  education,  t 

But  among  woman  inventors  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  Harriet  Hosmer,  must  not  be  passed  by.  Miss  Hosmer 
has  succeeded  in  producing  marble  from  limestone,  closely 
simulating  the  finest  antique  varieties.  This  process  had  long 
been  unsuccessfully  sou^t  by  the  Italian  Qovemment.  But  her 
most  valuable  invention  is  that  of  the  permanent  magnet  as 
a  motive  power.  Scientific  men  and  practical  machinists  deem 
this  one  of  the  most  important  mventions  of  the  centnry,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  world  as  likely  to  be  far-reaching  and 
extraordinary.  No  such  power  was  known  to  inhere  in  the 
permanent  magnet  until  Miss  Hosmer's  discovery,  to  which  she 
gave  fifteen  years  of  study  and  experiment. 

The  national  value  of  patents,  and  the  relation  of  invention  to 
civilization,  are  subjects  that  receive  marked  attention  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  A  paper  upon  the  latter  topic, 
read  in  London,  in  1881,  before  the  Society  of  Engineers,  forcibly 
represented  the  loss  sustained  by  the  nation  through  the  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  inventors,  upon  whose  genius,  this  paper 

*  ICademoifelle  BQienm. 

t  A  Iftdy  who  won  the  ehAmiaal  priM  wX  tbe  Uniwnity  of  Edinbiuiih 
ay«r  240  «ompetiton,  wm  not  permitted  to  reeeiTe  It  on  aeeoantoC  her 
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daimedy  England  was  dependent  for  holding  her  plaoe  among 
the  nations. 

The  inventions  of  a  nation  are  closely  connected  with  the 
freedom  of  its  people.  During  the  re^  of  George  ILL  the 
average  yearly  number  of  patents  taken  out  in  Great  Btitsm 
was  bnt  fourteen.  At  present  the  average  is  five  thousand, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  is  eighteen  thousand.  This  diifer- 
ence  is  directiy  traceable  to  the  progress  of  freedom  and  educa- 
tion. While,  as  has  been  shown,  many  of  the  world's  most 
important  inventions  are  due  to  woman,  the  proportion  of 
feminine  inventors  is  much  less  than  of  masculine,  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  woman  does  not  possess  the  same  amount  of 
freedom  as  man.  Restricted  in  education,  industrial  opporto- 
nities,  and  political  power,  this  is  one  of  many  instances  whero 
her  degradation  reacts  injuriously  upon  the  race.  The  majority 
of  inventions  are  the  result  of  much  consideration  and  self- 
reliant  thought.  Inventors  must  not  only  possess  full  freedom 
to  exerdse  their  powers,  but  there  must  also  be  a  certain  welcome 
and  protection  to  their  ideas.  Deprived,  as  woman  is,  of  politicsl 
power,  she  has  to  face  contempt  of  her  sex,  open  and  covert  scorn 
of  womanhood,  depreciatory  allusions  to  her  intellectual  powers, 
— all  tending  to  hamper  the  expression  of  her  inventive  genius. 

Nor  is  woman  by  law  recognized  as  possessing  full  right  to 
the  use  and  control  of  her  own  powers.  In  not  a  single  8tate  of 
the  Union  is  a  married  woman  held  to  possess  a  right  to  her 
earnings  within  the  family;  and  in  not  one-half  of  them  has 
she  a  right  to  their  control  in  business  entered  upon  outside  of 
the  household.  Should  such  a  woman  be  successful  in  obtaining 
a  patent,  what  thent  Would  she  be  free  to  do  as  she  pleased 
with  it  t  Not  at  all.  She  would  hold  no  right,  titie,  or  power 
over  this  work  of  her  own  brain.  She  would  possess  no  legal 
right  to  contract,  or  to  license  any  one  to  use  her  invention. 
Neither,  should  her  right  be  infringed,  could  she  sae  the 
offender.  Her  husband  could  take  out  the  patent  in  his  own 
name,  sell  her  invention  for  his  own  sole  bene^t,  give  it  away  if 
he  so  chose,  or  refrain  from  using  it,  and  for  all  this  she  would 
have  no  remedy. 

It  is  scarcely  thirty  years  since  the  first  State  proteeted  a 
married  woman  in  the  use  of  her  own  brain  property.  Under 
these  conditions,  legally  incapable  of  holding  property,  and 
trained,  as  she  has  been,  to  sedusion,  dependence,  and  abeyanee 
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of  thought)  that  woman  has  not  been  an  inventor  to  an  eqnal 
extent  with  man  is  not  so  mnch  a  snbjeot  of  snrprise  as  that  she 
should  have  invented  at  alL 

While  every  invention,  however  small,  develops  new  indus- 
tries, provides  work  for  a  multitude  of  people,  increases  oom- 
moreial  activity,  adds  to  the  revenues  of  the  world,  and  renders 
life  more  desirable,  great  inventions  broaden  the  boundaries  of 
human  thought,  bring  about  social,  religious,  and  political 
changes,  hurrying  mankind  on  to  a  new  civilization.  Lecl^ 
forcibly  shows  the  loss  to  the  world  from  the  celibacy  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  best  human  element  in  the  past  No  less  is  the 
darkness  of  the  world  kept  more  dense,  and  its  civilization  re- 
tarded, by  aQ  forms  of  thought,  customs  of  society,  or  systems 
of  law  which  prevent  the  full  development  and  exercise  of 
woman's  inventive  powers. 

Matilda  Josltk  Oage. 
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It  is  a  oommon  remark,  seldom  challenged,  iliat  ihe  estabHsb- 
ment  of  small  and  weak  oolleges  all  over  the  oonntry  has  been  a 
great  mistake;  that  we  should  have  two  or  three  centers  of 
learning;  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England,  and  let  aU 
American  yoath  who  want  more  than  a  common-school  educa- 
tion gather  there.  This  thoughtless  declaration  entirelj  over- 
looks the  central  purpose  of  our  educational  institutions.  That 
purpose  iSy  not  to  impart  a  high  scholarly  finish  to  the  aocom- 
plifjiments  of  a  privileged  class,  or  furnish  cloisters  where  a  few 
life-long  students  ^may  search  out  the  very  rootlets  of  written 
knowledge ;  but  to  diffuse  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  learn- 
ing and  intelligence  through  the  entire  mass  of  American  citi- 
zenship. It  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  whether  our 
country  shall  ever  produce  a  scholar  capable  of  deciphering  the 
inscriptions  at  Palenque  and  Gopan,  or  an  astronomer  who  can 
discover  useless  comets  on  demand,  or  a  mathematician  who  can 
invent  an  algebraic  engine  between  which  and  the  multiplicatiofn 
table  quaternions  shall  be  but  a  mean  proportlonaL  But  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  our  three  miUion  square  miles  should 
be  sprinkled  all  over  with  men  and  women  who  have  a  decent 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  with  journalists  who  have  read  some 
history  and  can  write  good  English,  with  parishioners  who  can 
detect  logical  fallacies  even  when  offered  to  them  from  the  pul- 
pit, with  youth  who  know  the  difference  between  genuine  and 
spurious  literature,  with  x>eople  in  eJl  sorts  of  worldly  conditions 
who  are  alike  in  being  pretty  nearly  abreast  of  current  opinion 
and  discussion,  and  able  to  receive  new  revelations  without  wait- 
ing for  them  to  be  filtered  down  through  critics  and  authorities. 

The  United  States  have  i^o w,  on  an  average,  a  coUege  for  every 
piece  of  territory  a  hundred  miles  square ;  and  though  many  of 
these  institutions  are  pitiably  weak,  they  are  none  too  numerous. 
A  glance  at  their  catalogues  reveals  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
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of  the  students  in  eaoh  aie  drawn  from  its  own  Ticinitj.  Many 
of  these  boys  would  never  have  attempted  to  aoqnire  a  ooUege 
ednoation  at  all,  had  there  not  been  a  ooUege  within  a  day's  ride 
of  their  homes.  Plant  one  in  a  far  Western  State,  and  in  a  lit- 
tle while  it  will  have  a  hnndred  stadents,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  of  whom  wonld  ever  have  f  onnd  their  way  to  Cambridge  or 
New  Haven.  That  the  hundred  should  be  tolerably  well  edu- 
cated is  of  infinitely  more  advantage  to  the  republic  than  that 
the  one  or  two  should  have  the  facilities  necessary  for  the 
highest  scholarship.  Incidentally,  too,  these  small  institutions 
are  of  service  in  breaking  down  sectarian  prejudice.  Nearly 
every  one  of  our  colleges  is  under  the  control  of  some  religious 
denomination.  If  it  drew  its  students  only  or  mainly  from  that 
denomination  throughout  the  country,  both  it  and  they  might 
become  bigotedly  sectarian  to  any  extent;  but,  when  it  draws 
them  from  families  of  all  denominations  within  a  radius  of  a 
hundred  miles,  it  is  powerfully  driven  toward  liberalism  in  all 
its  teachings,  and  the  boys  themselves  acquire  a  breadth  of  mind 
which  they  would  never  get  if  they  were  assorted  according  to 
the  catechisms.  The  au^orities  of  most  of  the  colleges  ttre 
oonscious  of  this.  Experience  shows  that  if  a  letter  be  ad- 
dressed to  them,  asking,  among  other  things,  what  is  their 
religious  bias,  three  out  of  four  will  answer  hidf -apologetically 
that,  though  the  institution  nominally  belongs  to  such  a  de- 
nomination, it  is  practically  non-sectarian,  and  several  denomi- 
nations are  represented  in  its  faculty.  The  process  of  educating 
together  youth  who  come  from  families  holding  different  relig- 
ious docfrines,  begun  in  our  district  schools,  cannot  be  carried 
too  far.  In  some  future  day  it  may  prove  the  salvation  of  the 
commonwealth. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  college  attendance  to-day  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  students  devote  the  four  years  to  the  mere 
purpose  of  general  cultivation,  broadening  and  strengthening 
their  minds  and  characters  for  whatever  calling  they  may  ulti- 
mately choose.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that,  if  a  boy  was  sent  to 
college,  he  must  be  destined  for  a  learned  profession;  and  out 
of  many  families,  one  son  was  selected  for  this  career,  while  the 
others  were  left  to  plod  along  on  the  farm,  with  only  so  much 
education  as  had  been  obtained  in  the  little  school-house  at  the 
cross-roads.  This  state  of  things  has  gradually  passed  away, 
and  every  college  class  now  contains  a  large  number  of  young 
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men  who  haye  no  designs  whatever  on  the  learned  professions^ 
bat  reeeive  their  diplomas  and  go  directly  into  mercantile, 
mechanical^  or  agricnltural  pursnits.  The  mnltiplidty  of  small 
colleges  all  over  the  country  is  largely  to  be  credited  with  this 
state  of  affairs,  which  cannot  but  have  the  happiest  effect  npon 
the  character  of  the  community.  As  the  intelligence  and  schol- 
arship of  clients,  parishioners,  patients,  and  readers  are  in- 
creased, the  lawyers,  clergymen,  physicians,  and  writers  are 
necessarily  driven  to  a  higher  stuidard  of  honesty  and  ability. 

In  the  'past  five  years  we  have  enjoyed  an  epidemic  of  pri- 
vate liberality  toward  colleges.  Hardly  a  newspaper  can  be 
taken  np  that  does  not  contain  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Somebody  has  given  money  to  this  or  that  college,  to 
endow  a  professorship,  or^  bnild  an  observatory  or  a  memorial 
chapel,  or  to  create  a  library  fond,  or  establish  scholarships. 
The  number  and  rapidity  of  these  announcements  have  been 
marvelous,  and  the  sums  make  an  enormous  aggregate. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  donors  could  not  have  been  judicious,  as 
weU  as  liberal.  Nearly  all  their  gifts  have  the  same  vicious 
quality  that  has  hamp^*ed  the  endowments  of  our  colleges  from 
the  Ix^^inning:  they  are  specific,  instead  of  general  A  strug- 
gling institution  is  hardly  assisted  in  its  struggle  when  a  new 
chair  is  created,  adding  another  to  its  half-dozen  poorly  paid 
professors ;  or  when  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Smith  builds  for  it  the 
J.  H.  Smith  memorial  chapel  in  honor  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band, with  his  medallion  cut  in  limestone  over  the  door.  These 
things  are  all  good  in  themselves ;  but  what  our  colleges  stand 
in  urgent  need  of  is  funds  for  general  purposes — money  which 
the  trustees  can  apply  wherever  it  is  most  needed.  This  they 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobin- 
son,  who  have  amassed  wealth  as  merchants,  manufacturers,  or 
speculators,  wiU  give  money  to  help  on  the  noble  cause  of  edu- 
cation; but  they  always  want  an  imperishable  receipt  in  the 
form  of  a  building,  a  library,  or  a  professor's  chair,  that  shall 
bear  their  name  and  carry  it  down  the  ages.  They  are  ready  to 
endow  the  Brown  chair  of  philosophy,  or  the  Jones  gymnaaiuin, 
or  to  erect  a  Robinson  hall  for  lectures  or  dormitories ;  but  show 
them  that  the  six  or  eight  professors,  who  are  the  real  strength 
of  the  institution,  are  spending  their  lives  and  their  brains  for  a 
fraction  of  the  pay  given  to  a  skillfal  salesman  of  dry  goods  or 
hardware,  and  suggest  that,  instead  of  erecting  some  futiie 
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memorial  of  themselyes^  they  give  the  money  for  a  general  fund, 
the  inoome  to  be  nsed  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  prof es- 
Bors;  they  wonld  qnieUy  button  their  pockets  and  turn  away. 
'^Poor  professor"  has  long  been  a  proverbial  expression,  until 
it  seems  to  be  assumed  that,  somehow,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  it  is  necessary  that  the  instructors  of  onr  yonng  men 
shall  be  underpaid.  But  how  greatly  they  are  underpaid  the 
public  probably  does  not  know.  To  give  the  idea  a  tangible 
shape,  I  have  obtamed  the  figures  from  two  dozen  colleges,  situ- 
ated in  various  States  and  controlled  by  various  denominations. 
Most  of  them  are  well  known,  and  some  are  among  our  oldest 
On  the  one  hand,  I  have  taken  no  account  of  presidents'  salaries, 
which  are  often  augmented  by  the  use  of  a  house  and  grounds ; 
and,  on  the  other,  I  have  excluded  assistant  professors.  The 
table  shows  only  average  salaries  paid  to  full  professors : 

JatToge  Bakarg. 

Amherst,  Mms.,  College  (Congregatioiialist) $2,500 

Antiooh  Ck>llege,  Yellow  Springs,  O.  (Umtarian) 1,100 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.  (Baptist) 1,200 

Beloit,  Wis.,  College  (Congrega^donalist) 1,500 

Bowdoin  College,  Bnmswiek,  Me.  (Unitarian) 1,800 

Brown  Uniyersily,  Proridenoe,  B.  L  (Baptist) 2,750 

Batler  University,  Inrington,  bid.  (Disciples) « . . . .  1,250 

Comell  University,  Ithaea,  N.  Y. 2,750 

Bartmoath  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (Congregationalist) . . . .  2,000 

Hamilton  College,  Qinton,  N.  Y.  (Pnebytorian) 1,600 

Iowa  University,  Iowa  City 1,800 

Kenyon  College,  (Hmlder,  O.  (Protestant  Episcopal) 1,700 

McEendree  College,  Lebanon,  BL  (Methodist  Spisoopal) 900 

Hilton,  Wis.,  College  (Seventh  Day  Baptist) 800 

Mohlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.  (Lutheran) 1,100 

Oberiin,  O.,  College  (Congregationalist) '. .  1,500 

Boeheeter,  N.  Y.,  University  (Baptist) 2,000 

Batgers  College,  New  Bnmswiek,  N.  J.  (Beformed) 2,400 

Syraense,  N.  Y.,  University  (Methodist  ^iseopal) 2,150 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 2,000 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 2,200 

University  of  Vermont,  Bmrlington 1,750 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 8,000 

Wheaton,  Bl.,  College  (Congregationalist) 850 

(General  average $1,775 

Full  professors  in  Columbia  CoUege,  New  Yoiic  City,  reodve 
seven  thousand  Ave  hundred  dollars ;  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
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flity,  Baltimore,  two-thirds  as  much  i  while  perhaps  two  or  Uiree 
other  institutions  pay  almost  respectably.  Bat  an  average  cast 
from  aQ  the  colleges  in  the  conntry  would  show  a  consideraUy 
smaller  figure  than  that  above.  How  a  professor  on  such  a  sal- 
ary can  support  a  family,  entertain  as  he  must,  buy  the  boofks 
and  instruments  that  he  needs,  maintain  the  serenity  of  mind 
Jieoessary  to  keep  up  his  studies,  and  lay  by  something  for  his 
old  age — each  reader  may  compute  for  himself. 

We  are  not  even  selfie^y  wise  in  this  matter,  and  might  take 
a  useful  hint  from  the  progress  in  naval  armament.  We  have 
no  more  seventy-four-gun  ships,  with  their  long  rows  of  carron- 
ades  throwing  balls  not  much  larger  than  a  man's  flst ;  a  modem 
war-vessel  is  armed  with  a  few  guns  of  enormous  caliber  and 
long  range.  Instead  of  multipl3ring  chairs,  why  not  magnify 
professors  f  Would  it  not  be  better  for  an  institution  to  have 
six  or  eight  instructors,  with  pay  enough  to  secure  them  snch 
libraries  as  they  need,  with  opportunities  for  travel  and  free- 
dom from  care,  that  they  might  make  the  most  and  the  best 
of  themselves,  than  to  give  it  twice  that  number  and  have  them, 
all  crippled  in  their  resources  and  dwarfed  in  their  develop- 
ment t 

There  are  many  pitiful  stories  that  might  be  told,  to  show 
how  this  state  of  thi^igs  enforces  economy  upon  the  families  of 
professors  and  meanness  upon  boards  of  trustees.  Let  one  suf- 
fice. A  certain  professor  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life,  for  a 
low  salary,  to  one  of  our  most  reputable  colleges.  He  was  noted 
for  his  faithfulness,  was  as  punctual  as  the  sun,  and  was  never 
known  to  be  absent  from  his  place.  At  the  end  of  seventeen 
years  of  service,  he  fell  ill,  and  the  trustees  voted  him  one  year's 
leave  of  absence,  with  continuance  of  salary.  In  six  months  he 
died,  and  within  a  week  the  widow  received  oflcial  notification 
that  payment  of  the  salary  would  be  stopped  at  once. 

While  I  am  writing,  comes  the  news  that  a  legacy  left  to  the 
library  of  Cornell  University  proves  to  be  worth  more  than  two 
million  dollars.  As  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  hbrary  (which  is 
already  large  and  valuable),  of  course  not  a  penny  of  the  income 
from  it  can  be  used  to  increase  salaries — except,  possibly,  the 
librarian's.  The  income  of  two  million  dollars  would  buy  a 
library  as  large  as  the  Astor  every  ten  years. 

From  another  flourishing  institution  comes  the  news  that  a 
kind  friend  is  about  to  build  it  a  chapel  (presumably  to  be  named 


for  lumadf),  of  iddek  it  kai  wit  Ite  aBgkbnt  moedy  Ite 
bvdldmg  eontaimng  m  Jiandiwft  kmb  tbit  kai  aivays 
lleieiit  for  ehapd  pmposea,  vkile  Ite  adbries  of  tiie 
wofgUt  be  merased  with  great  adviBlagr  sad  ptofKielv,  Still, 
it  win  otmmeiit  the  eimpas;  sad  as  tliis  is  the  ame  insdtatiott 
where  the  protaBor^  widow  iiAJtitpd  the  pjeemint  little  note  just 
mentioned,  the  new  do^el  nuEf  not  be  cieutod  in  Tsin  if  the 
trostees  win  gather  onee  a  year  within  its  eaered  waUa,  and 
beseech  tiie  Almighty  to  give  them  aone  little  aenae  of  deeeney 
and  JQstioe.  For  8ti3  anodMr  institution  an  equally  generous 
man  has  offered  to  ereet  a  handsome  gynmasiom  for  tiie  proper 
.f^ysieal  develc^mait  of  the  stndentB,  while  the  profeason  ean 
find  bodily  exercise  enon|^  in  aawing  their  own  wood  and  nn- 
ning  on  their  own  emnds. 

Jn  troth,  as  an  eminent  eoDege  president  not  long  sinee  re- 
marked to  me,  it  is  beecHning  the  fashion  to  endow  the  stadenta 
instead  of  the  professors.  The  seholanhqis,  monitorships,  and 
indigent  fonds  have  increased  rapidly;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it 
has  not  occurred  to  anybody  to  raise  a  protest.  One  resalt  is  that 
every  year  hundreds  of  letters  are  sent  about  tiie  country,  writ- 
ten by  boys  who  are  ready  to  enter  ooQege,  or  who  have  eom- 
pleted  their  freshman  year,  inquiring  what  institution  win  do 
the  best  by  them.  They  do  not  sedc  to  know  where  they  can 
find  the  best  facilities  for  the  special  line  of  study  they  are  about 
to  pursue,  but  simply  what  eoUege  wiQ  offer  the  most  money  to 
place  their  names  on  its  catalogue.  Another  result  is  that  the 
officers  of  certain  old  and  popular  institutions,  finding  they 
have  an  overplus  of  rich  young  men  and  a  dearth  of  studious 
young  men,  are  on  the  lookout  for  promising  students  who  can 
coach  the  wealthy  young  f  eUows  and  raise  the  grade  of  scholar- 
ship, and  actuaUy  pursue  them  with  their  tempting  offers  to  the 
very  doors  of  other  institutions. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  it  may  almost  bo  said  that  it  would  be 
better  if  all  the  scholarships  and  funds  for  the  aid  of  indigent 
students  were  swept  out  of  existence.  The  indigent  funds  are 
provided  mainly  for  ministerial  studmits.  Now,  the  Christian 
ministry  is,  as  it  should  be,  not  only  a  sacred  trust,  but  a  means 
of  livelihood,  and  clergymen  are  quite  as  well  paid  as  joumalista 
or  coUege  professors.  Why  the  young  men  who  intend  to  be* 
oome. preachers  should  be  so  bountifnUy  assisted,  while  those 
who  are  destined  for  the  other  professions  are  left  to  work  their 
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way,  unless  by  hard  study  they  can  gain  a  scholarship,  I  have 
never  heard  anybody  attempt  to  give  the  reason.  If  we  want 
snperior  stuff  in  the  pulpit^  it  would  be  better  to  withhold  all 
assistance,  and  take  none  but  those  who  have  pluck  and  energy 
enough  to  earn  their  own  education.  If  we  want  mediocrity  or 
worse,  the  present  system  is  well  calculated  to  secure  it.  Any 
young  man  who  is  studying  for  the  ministry  can  have  all  his 
college  expenses  paid,  if  he  chooses  to  ask  it.  And  the  regular 
funds  are  frequently  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of  wealthy  old 
ladies,  who  think  they  are  doing  the  Lord  a  service  by  supplying 
money  to  some  fine  young  fellow  with  clerical  intentions. 
€k)od  old  souls !  they  mean  well,  but  their  eyes  would  be  rudely 
opened  if  they  could  know  how  often  the  college-boys  laugh  at 
their  choice  of  beneficiaries. 

The  best  and  most  appropriate  prize  to  set  before  a  student 
who  really  loves  study  and  is  ambitious  to  become  a  ripe  scholar, 
would  be,  not  a  gold  medal,  nor  a  little  money,  but  the  hope  of  a 
college  professorship  with  a  comfortable  salary.  Then  let  us  set 
before  the  professors  in  each  institution  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing its  president,  and  the  system  of  external  inducements  will  be 
complete.  As  matters  now  stand,  to  accept  a  professorship  is  to 
shut  one's  self  off  from  all  promotion.  As  the  President  of  the 
XTnited  States,  when  the  chief- justiceship  becomes  vacant,  instead 
of  promoting  one  of  the  associate  justices,  takes  a  lantern  and 
goes  hunting  up  and  down  the  frontier  for  an  obscure  lawyer  to 
fin  the  place ;  so  a  board  of  trustees,  instead  of  promoting  a  pro- 
fessor to  the  presidency  of  a  college,  generally  consider  it  a 
smart  ^trick,  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  discriminating  and 
the  possibility  of  creating  jealousy,  to  call  in  some  worthy  clergy- 
man, whose  chief  merit  lies  in  his  ignorance  of  the  institution 
and  its  peculiar  needs.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  so  unjust 
or  so  cowardly,  at  times,  as  a  board  of  trustees.  Perhaps  the 
wisest  course  would  be,  to  have  some  man  of  executive  ability 
in  every  faculty,  and  keep  him  in  a  sort  of  training  for  suc- 
cession to  the  presidency.  At  all  events,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  promotion  in  his  own  line  is  the  most  legitimate 
incentive  to  place  before  any  man,  whatever  his  calling;  while 
denial  of  merited  advancement  is  the  most  palpable  injustice 
and  unwisdom. 

BossTTEB  Johnson. 
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SiKCB  the  terminationy  some  six  years  ago,  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Fish  and  Lord  Derby  on  the  subject  of  the 
extradition  of  Winslow,  the  questions  left  unsettled  by  them 
have  attracted  little  general  attention.  It  is  not  generally  under- 
stood, however,  that  they  have  been  transferred,  in  this  country, 
St  least,  from  the  diplomatic  to  the  legal  f orom,  and  that  a  new 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  them  by  one  or  two  judicial  decis- 
ions of  the  highest  importance. 

Our  agreement  witb  England  on  the  subject  of  extradition  is 
an  extremely  brief  document,  contained  in  Article  10  of  the 
Asbburton  Treaty  of  1842,  as  f  oUows : 

"  It  is  Agreed  that  the  United  States  and  her  Britannle  Majesty  shaU, 
iip<m  mutoal  requisitions  by  them  or  their  ministers,  officers,  or  authorities, 
respeetiYely  made,  deliyer  np  to  justice  all  persons  who,  being  charged  with 
the  erime  of  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or 
arson,  or  robbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged  paper,  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be  found 
within  the  territories  of  the  other :  Pravidedf  Thfkt  this  shall  only  be  done 
upon  Boch  evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where 
the  fogitiYe  or  person  so  charged  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  apprehension 
and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime  or  offense  had  been  there  committed ; 
and  the  respective  judges  and  other  magistrates  of  the  two  goyemments  shaU 
have  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority,  upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to 
iasue  a  warrant  for  the  apiirehension  of  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged, 
that  he  may  be  brought  before  such  judges  or  other  magistrates,  respectively, 
to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and  considered ; 
and  if,  on  such  hearing,  the  evidence  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  examining  judge  or  magistrate  to  certify 
the  same  to  the  proper  executive  authority,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the 
snrrender  of  such  fugitive.  The  expense  of  such  apprehension  and  delivery 
shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  the  party  who  makes  the  requisition  and 
receivee  the  fugitive.'' 

The  difficulty  which  this  treaty  has  produced  has  arisen  in 
part  from  the  extremely  meager  list  of  crimes  which  it  covers. 
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Ab  an  illTistration  of  this,  and  of  the  nnsatiafactory  conditioii  of 
the  relatiotis  between  the  two  eonntries,  we  may  refer  to  the 
aoeonnta  given  in  the  newspapers  last  winter  of  the  ^'Miller 
Extradition  Case."  Whether  the  facts  are  given  with  entire 
aecoraey,  we  do  not  know;  bnt  they  might  all  be  tme,  and,  as 
given,  l^ey  illnstrate  the  matter  in  a  striking  way. 

In  the  early  part  of  1881,  it  is  said,  three  men  broke  into 
a  farm-bonse  not  far  from  Fittsbnrg,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania^ attacked  the  inmates,  and  oommitted  a  robbery.  A  lai^ 
amount  of  booty  was  carried  off,  and  one  of  the  bnrglars,  IfiUer 
by  name,  described  as  a  notorions  and  skillful  orimina!,  was  capt- 
nred*  He  was  tried,  oonvieted,  and  sentenced  to  the  Western 
Penitentiary  for  eight  years.  After  serving  nearly  two  years 
he  escaped,  bnt  was  traced  to  Toronto,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
secnte  his  extradition.  Eminent  oonnsel  were  retained,  and  they 
argned  a  motion  before  the  Canadian  Courts  that  Miller  should  be 
surrendered  to  serve  out  his  unexpired  term.  To  this  it  was  re- 
plied that  the  crime  of  burglary  was  not  covered  by  the  extra- 
dition treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  recourse  was  had  to  the  assault  committed 
by  Miller  in  the  course  of  the  bursary.  Assault  with  intent  to 
oommit  murder  is  a  crime  for  which,  under  the  treaty,  the  sur- 
render of  a  criminal  may  be  demanded.  Miller  bad  never  been 
indicted  for  this  assault,  and  the  charge  was  merdy  made  for 
the  pu^rx>ose  of  getting  him  back  to  serve  out  his  term  of  impris- 
onment The  Canadian  authorities  finally  surrendered  him,  be 
was  taken  back  to  the  penitentiary,  and  there  he  is  to  this  day. 
No  proceedings  were  taken  to  punish  him  for  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  extradited,  and  after  some  months  the  matter  was 
broiight  up  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  the  United  States 
charged  with  a  violation  of  good  faith  in  the  matter,  on  the 
ground  that  Miller  is  not  punished  for  the  offense  for  whiidi  he 
was  surrendered,  but  is  undergoing  punishment  for  an  offense 
for  which  he  was  not  extradited. 

The  questions  raised  id  the  correspondence  with  regard  to  the 
extradition  of  Winslow  are  these:  Can  a  fugitive  from  jnstioe, 
expressly  surrendered  on  a  charge  of  one. crime,  be  tried  for 
another  and  a  totally  different  crimef  If  not,  how  is  such  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  to  be  preventedt  Can  the  courts  before 
which  the  fugitive  is  brought  release  himf  And  if  not,  how  ean 
there  be  any  redresst    Besides  this,  another  question  arose,  as 
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to  the  effect  of  what  is  known  as  the  English  Extradition  Act  of 
1870,  which  provides  that  fugitives  shall  not  be  surrendered  at  all 
by  England  unless  it  appears  that  the  countiy  to  which  they  are 
surrendered  has  provided  by  law,  or  by  arrangement,  that  he 
shall  be  tried  only  for  the  offense  for  which  he  is  surrendered. 

Without  going  anew  into  the  merits  of  the  diplomatic  con- 
trover^  on  these  points  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Fish  and  Lord 
Derby,  we  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  two  latest 
judicial  discussions  of  the  whole  subject  by  our  own  judges,  the 
first  of  them  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  in  1878 ;  the 
second,  by  Judge  Hoffman,  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  Calif omia,  last  NoYcmber,  — both  carefully  considered  decis- 
ions by  courts  of  high  repute.  The  Kentucky  decision  being 
BubstantiaUy  the  same  as  that  of  Judge  Hoffman,  we  need  refer 
in  detail  only  to  his  opinion,  which  is  the  more  important,  as 
it  was  rendered  by  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and  is  so  recent* 

Watts,  the  prisoner  arraigned  before  Judge  Hoffman,  was 
called  upon  to  plead  to  three  indictments.  Instead  of  pleading 
to  the  merits,  he  interposed  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  been  extradited  from  Great  Britain ;.  that  the 
offenses  charged  in  the  requisition,  and  on  which  he  had  been 
soirendered,  were  other  and  different  offenses  from  those  alleged 
in  the  indictments,  and  that  these  were  not  offenses  included  in 
the  treaty  with  Qreat  Britain  at  alL  To  this  plea  the  United 
States  demurred,  thus  raising  the  question :  First,  What  is  the 
true  construction  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1842  with 
Oreat  Britain  t  Second,  How  far  can  or  must  the  courts  give  it 
effect  t 

The  andwer  of  the  court  to  these  questions  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  Whatever  speculative  views  may  be  taken  by  theoretical 
writers  as  to  the  duty  of  States  to  surrender  fugitives  in  the 
absence  of  treaty,  with  us  extradition  has  long  been  a  matter 
solely  of  treaty  regulation.  By  our  constitution  an  extradition 
treaty,  like  any  other,  is 'part  of  the  ''  supreme  law  of  the  land," 
and,  as  such,  binding  upon  all  judges,  and  If  it  contains  ex- 
pressly or  by  necessary  implication  limitations  and  restrictions, 
these  cannot  be  overriden  by  the  courts.  Now,  proceeding  to  the 
construction  of  the  Treaty  of  1842,  there  is  a  common  consensus 
of  jurists  with  regard  to  treaties  of  extradition  in  general,  that 
the  person  surrendered  cannot  be  prosecuted  or  condemned  ex- 

*  U.  S.  9.  Wattfl,  14  Fed.  Bep.  130;  Cknn.  v.  Hawes,  13  Eqil  607. 
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oepfc  for  the  crime  in  respect  to  whidi  his  extradition  has  been 
obtained.  As  to  the  treaty  itself,  it  enxunerates  seven  crimes  for 
which  the  surrender  of  fugitives  may  be  demanded.  This 
enumeration  is  exclusive,  and  no  one  pretends  that  the  fugitive 
can  be  demanded  for  any  but  the  enumerated  crimes.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  language  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  sending  the  treaty  to 
Congress  shows  that  ^'  in  this  careful  and  specific  enumeration 
of  crimes  the  object  has  been  to  exclude  all  political  offenses.' 
But  ii^  notwithstanding  this,  a  fugitive  could  be  extradited  for  a 
treaty  crime,  and  then  tried  for  a  totally  different  offense,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  safeguard  would  be  entirely  gone ;  he  might  be 
tried  for  treason  just  as  well  as  for  burglary.  The  surrendering 
government  is  made  by  the  treaty  the  sole  judge,  not  only  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  proofs  submitted,  but  of  the  qnestion 
whether  the  facts  proved  constitute  an  offense  under  its  laws, 
and  espedaUy  whe^er  under  those  laws  the  offense  is  political  in 
character.  This  right  would  be  entirely  destroyed  if  a  fugitive 
could  be  tried  for  a  totally  different  offense  from  that  for  which 
he  was  given  up  to  be  tried.  The  legislation  of  both  countries 
<^ufirms  these  views.  The  act  of  Parliament  of  1843  directs 
that  the  fugitive  shall  be  surrendered  *'  to  be  tried  for  the  crime 
of  which  such  person  shall  be  so  accused,"  and  the  language  of 
our  act  of  1848  is  identically  the  same. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  earlier  decisions,  in  which 
this  question  has  been  considered,  took  a  different  view.  In 
the  case  of  Adriance  v.  Lagrave,*  the  defendant,  after  being  ex- 
tradited for  a  treaty  crime,  was  arrested  on  civil  process.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  discharged  him,  but  the  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  the  judgment,  declaring  that  the  courts  could 
liot  interfere  in  such  a  case.  The  point,  however,  is  widdy  dif • 
erent  from  that  under  discussion  in  the  Watts  case,  and  the 
decision  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  authority  with  respect  to  it. 

The  case  of  Caldwell,  t  decided  in  1871  by  Judge  Benedict  in 
tihe  Southern  District  of  New  York,  is  undoubtedly  in  conflict 
with  the  California  case,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  case  of  Law- 
rence, decided  by  the  same  judge,  on  the  authority  of  the  earlier 
dedaion.  Caldwell  was  indicted  for  bribing  an  officer  of  the 
United  States.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  brought  into  the  jmis- 
diction  of  the  court  on  a  charge  of  forgery  under  an  extradition 
treaty.    The  Government  demurred  to  the  plea,  and  the  court 

•  1  Hnn,  689 ;  59  N.  Y.,  110.  t  8  BL,  131. 
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lield  that  the  prisoner  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  defense, 
chiefly  on  the  gronnd  that  ^'  to  hold  otherwise  ^  would  '^  permit  a 
X>er8on  accused  of  crime  to  put  the  GK)yemment  on  trial  for  its 
dealings  with  a  foreign  power."  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  meets 
the  diffionliy  of  jurisdiction.  The  bearing  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  on  the  question  do  not  seem  to  have  been  considered. 
The  question  of  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to  raise  the  objection 
is  disposed  of  by  Judge  Hoffman,  in  the  following  conclusive 
way: 

''  It  remains  to  be  detennined  whether  the  iniTmniity  from  proeeention  for 
crimes  other  than  that  for  whioh  the  fugitive  has  been  surrendered  can  be 
enforced  by  the  Ckrart,  or  onlj  by  the  intervention  of  the  political  hand  of 
the  (Government.  This  point  has  already  been  incidentally  disenssed.  If  I 
am  ri^t  in  supposing  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  that  the  treaty, 
by  necessary  implication,  prohibits  the  trial  of  the  offender  for  any  offense  but 
that  for  which  he  has  been  extradited,  the  question  is  answered.  The  treaty 
is  '  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,'  and  as  binding  on  the  Ck>urts  as  a  statutory 
enactment.  If  it  contained  an  express  prohibition  the  Court  would,  beyond 
doubt,  be  deprived  of  its  jurisdiction.  If,  by  a  just  and  reasonable  intCTpre- 
tation  the  prohibition  must  be  implied,  the  same  result  foUows.  It  may  be 
added  that,  assuming  that  the  receiving' power  has  no  right  to  try  the  fugitive 
except  for  the  offense  for  which  he  has  been  surrendered,  the  immunity  so 
guaranteed  is  a  ri^^t  of  the  prisoner,  and  can  be  far  more  surely  and  con- 
veniently  asserted  before  the  Courts  than  by  diplomatic  intervention.  The 
wealthy  and  influential  criminal  might  generally  be  able  to  secure  the  inter- 
position of  the  surrendering  government  for  Ids  protection.  But  the  poor 
and  obscure  offender  xnight  have  no  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  that 
government  to  his  case.  It  would  be  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
ambassador  of  the  surrendering  power  to  keep  his  eye  on  every  ease  of  an 
extradited  fugitive  with  a  view  of  interposing  in  case  he  should  be  put  to 
trial  for  any  other  crime  than  that  for  which  he  was  surrendered.  If  the 
protection  of  the  fugitive  be  left  solely  to  the  political  or  executive  power, 
the  attempt  to  afford  it  would,  in  the  United  States,  be  attended  by  peculiar 
diflleiilties.  In  eases  where  the  extradition  has  been  obtained  for  an  offense 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  President  could  easily  interfere, 
by  directing  the  District  Attorney  to  abandon  the  prosecution.  But  when 
the  criminal  has  been  surrendered  for  an  offense  against  the  laws  of  a  State 
(as  most  frequently  happens),  neither  he  nor  the  Governor  of  the  State  has 
any  such  power.  The  latter  may  pardon,  but  he  cannot  control  the  Distriet 
Attorney  or  the  Court  If,  therefore,  the  immunity  of  the  fugitive  cannot  be 
enforced  by  the  Courts,  it  can,  in  the  United  States,  be  effectually  secured 
only  by  an  amendinflnt  to  the  treaty  or  by  an  act  of  Congress." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  judicial  view  of  the  matter  disposes 
of  the  chief  unsettled  questions  with  regard  to  extradition,  so 
far  as  this  oountry  is  concerned.    Of  course,  other  judges  may 
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xeadh  different  oondnaioiui;  bat  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the 
freight  of  judidal  aathorily  is  now  in  &yor  of  the  podtion  that 
a  fugitiye  from  jnstioei  ej^uressly  smrendered  for  one  crime^ 
cannot  be  tried  for  another  and  totally  different  crimOi  and  that 
the  prisoner  may  have  redress,  as  in  any  other  case  where  the 
Conrt  has  no  jnrisdiction  over  him. 

With  regard  to  the  English  extradition  act  of  1870,  that 
statate  wonld  in  a  great  measure  lose  its  importance  if  the  judi- 
cial view  above  stated  were  generally  acted  npon.  At  the  same 
time,  our  objection  to  the  English  extradition  act  of  1870  as  an 
attempt  by  means  of  mnnidpal  regulations  to  impose  a  condi- 
tion upon  the  surrender  of  criminals  not  to  be  found  in  the 
treaty",  is  perfectly  valid.  The  international  law  of  extradition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  treaty,  and  nowhere  else.  If  we  violate  it, 
the  remedy  is  not  hy  act  of  Parliament^  which  cannot  alter  or 
affect  treaty  obligations.  Our  Government,  it  seems  to  ns,  was 
perfectly  right  in  refusing  to  give  the  pledge  required  by  the 
English  extradition  act^  simply  because  the  treaty  requires  no 
pledge.  We  have  always  maintained  that  an  international  obli- 
gation cannot  be  enlarged  or  diminished  by  municipal  legisla- 
tion! and  the  point  was  expressly  raised  and  debated  in  the 
Alabama  controversy,  when  the  English  Government  maintained 
that  its  obligation  as  a  neutral  was  to  be  found  in  its  foreign 
enlistment  act,  while  we  insisted  that  it  was  independent  of  that 
or  any  act  of  Parliament,  and  rested  npon  the  law  of  nations. 
In  the  same  way  the  international  obligations  with  r^^^aid  to 
the  extradition  of  criminals  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  and  nowhere  else,  and  we  can  never  for  a  moment  admit 
that  a  subsequent  act  of  Parliament  can  impose  restrictiona  not 
to  be  found  in  the  treaty. 

But,  meantime,  what  possible  interest  has  either  country  in 
keeping  alive  the  dispute  t  It  is  not  apx)arent  why  there  should 
be  any  farther  trouble  between  England  and  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  The  criminal  law  of  both  countries  is  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  their  interest  in  the  suppression  of  crime 
identical  England  can  desire  nothing  more  seriously  than  not 
to  be  used  as  an  asylum  for  the  malefactors  of  this  country,  and 
it  cannot  possibly  be  for  our  interest  to  harbor  or  protect  Eng- 
lish criminals  here.  Owing  to  the  community  of  language,  laws, 
and  institutions,  there  are  no  two  conntries  in  the  world  between 
which  the  extradition  of  criminals  onght  to  be  more  certain  and 
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eMj.  There  aw  oidy  two  eaees  in  wMcli  there  iB  any  room  itor 
^nAifig  an  exception  to  this  rule:  that  of  offenses  which  the 
two  countries  regard  and  pnnish  in  a  different  way,  or  with  a 
different  degree  of  severily,  and  political  offenses.  Crimes 
against  tiie  revenne  are  in  the  United  States  pnnished  with 
great  severity,  and,  owing  to  the  international  difference  of  policy 

on  this  subject,  we  can  hardly  expect  Great  Britain  to  be  veiry 
zealous  about  sending  home  criminals  who  have  violated  our 
customs  hiwB.  With  regard  to  poUtical  offenses,  there  is  no 
room  for  any  difference  of  opinion  or  dispute.  Neither  nation 
has  ever  tolerated  the  idea  of  the  surrender  of  poHtical  refugees 
for  trial  in  their  own  country.  This  is  aU  that  is  generally  meant 

by  the  "right  of  asylum.'*  v  t.  v 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  our  treaty  with  England,  whiidi  has 

been  in  force  for  forty  years,  covers  6nly  seven  specified  crimes: 
murder,  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  pb»oy,  arson,  rob- 
bery,  forgery,  and  the  utterance  of  forged  paper.  If  we  review 
the  general  progress  of  our  extradition  poHcy  as  exhibited  m  our 
treaties  with  other  powers,  we  shall  see  that  there  has  bewi  a 
steady  tendency  to  enlarge  the  list,  and  also  to  provideagaiMt 
all  possible  trouble  such  as  has  arisen  with  England.  PromUie 
year  1842  to  tiie  present  time,  tiie  United  States  has  been  contin. 

uafly  engaged  in  making  extradition  treaties  with  forei^  powers, 
and  ia  each  new  treaty  new  crimes  have  been  provided  ^^-^ 
1843,  m  tiie  treaty  with  Prance,  rape  was  added,  and  i^^^^J" 
tional  article  adopted  in  1845,  burglary ;  in  1858,  ^«  ^fi^J^;"; 
the  same  country  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  lo 
counterfeiting,  and  circulating  counterfeit  coin,  JJ^  embezsi^ 
ment  by  employees  or  servants.  The  treaty  of  1850  ^t^^« 
Swiss  Confederation  covers  « intimidation  or  forcible  entry^ 
an  inhabited  house,"  and  embezzlement  by  pubhc  o™<»^  ^ 
tiie  treaty  of  1861  witii  Mexico,  larceny  of  goods  *<>  the  vaftie  or 
twenty-flvedoDars  was  added.  This  process  has  contMued  aown 
to  the  present  day,  the  poHcy  of  Government  in  ertradition  nego- 
tiations  being  to  cover  the  common  dangerous  offenses  againsi 
life  and  properiy.  Of  course,  the  addition  of  new  offenses  is 
made  piecemeal,  as  each  new  treaty  comes  up  for  negotoataon, 
but  tiiere  is  no  reason  tobeUevethat  if  we  were  now  matong  a 

convention  with  England  it  would  not  embrace  at  least «»  many 
crimes  as  that  made  with  Spain  in  1877,  in  which  fourteen  differ- 
ent classes  of  offenses,  with  many  subdiviaons,  are  provided  lor. 
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But^  besid^  a  great  increase  in  the  list  of  extraditable 
offenses,  our  recent  treaties  show  that  it  is  the  general  policy  of 
our  Government  to  exdnde  by  express  provision  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  treaiy  all  offenses  of  a  political  character.  The  third 
article  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  provides  that  ^'  this  convention 
shall  not  import  daim  of  extradition  for  any  crime  or  offense  of 
a  political  character,  nor  for  acts  connected  with  such  crimes  or 
offenses ;  and  no  person  snrrendered  by  or  to  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  virtue  of  this  convention  shall  be  tried  or 
punished  for  any  political  crime  or  offense,  nor  for  any  act 
oonnected  therewith,  committed  previously  to  the  extradition." 
Similar  provisions  are  to  be  f  oimd  in  our  treaty  with  Turkey, 
made  in  1874 ;  with  Belgium  in  the  same  year  ]  with  Ecnador  in 
1872;  with  Orange  Free  State,  made  in  1871;  with  Peru,  made 
in  1870;  with  Nicaragua,  made  in  1870;  with  San  Salvador,  in  the 
same  year ;  with  Italy,  made  in  1868 ;  with  the  Dominicaji  Repub- 
lic, made  in  1867 ;  with  Hayti,  made  in  1864 ;  with  Mexico,  made 
in  1861 ;  with  Venezuela,  made  in  1860 ;  with  Sweden  and  Norway 
in  the  same  year;  with  Baden  in  1857 ;  with  Austria  in  1856 ;  and 
even  in  a  treaty  as  old  as  that  made  with  France  in  1843. 

These  facts  show,  if  any  one  were  disposed  to  doubt  it,  that 
our  extradition  policy,  as  exhibited  in  our  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  steadily  tends  in  the  direction  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
list  of  extraditable  crimes,  and  an  express  exclusion  of  polit- 
ical offenses.  Precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  point  on 
which  all  our  difficulties  with  England  as  to  extradition  have 
hitherto  turned — the  question  whether  a  criminal  surrendered 
for  a  crime  spedfied  in  a  treaiy  of  extradition  can  be  tried  for 
another  and  a  totally  different  crime.  If  we  look  into  our  exist- 
ing treaties,  we  shall  see  at  a  glance  what  is  the  present  policy  of 
the  country  with  regard  to  this  when  the  matter  has  been  actu- 
ally provided  for  by  negotiation.  The  subject  seems  first  to 
have  attracted  attention  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  with 
Italy,  and  the  treaty  of  1868  with  that  oountry  provides  that 
^^the  person  or  persons  delivered  up  for  the  crimes  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  article  shall,  in  no  case,  be  tried  for  any 
ordinary  crime  committed  previously  to  that  for  which  his  or 
their  surrender  is  asked."  This  provision  seems  to  prevent  the 
trial  of  the  criminal  for  any  crime  except  the  ones  enxunerated 
in  the  artide.  A  similar  provision  was  inserted  in  the  treaty 
with  San  Salvador  of  1870,  and  with  Nicaragua  of  the  same  year. 
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The  matter  u  more  eif^ei^  proyided  for  in  fbe  treaty  wifb 
Booador  of  1872,  iriiieh  provides  that  extradited  eriminalB 
'^ahaU  not  he  proseeated  for  any  erime  oommitted  previonaly 
to  that  for  whidh  his  or  their  extradition  may  he  asked.*  The 
treatyinth  Belgimn  of  1874  eontains  a  similar  provisioii;  bat  the 
most  distinct  and  ezidioit  provision  to  he  fonnd  is  that  contained 
in  the  Spanish  treaty  abeady  referred  to,  made  in  1877:  '^No 
person  shall  be  tried  for  any  crime  or  offense  other  than  that  for 
whioh  he  was  surrendered,  nnless  snoh  crime  be  one  of  those 
ennmerated  in  Artiele  IE.,''  i  e^  a  treaty  crime. 

All  these  facts  point  in  one  direction,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  our  general  extradition  policy  hostile  to  enlarging  the  meager 
list  of  offenses  contained  in  the  Ashbnrton  treaty ;  nor  to  pro- 
viding by  treaty  against  trial  for  a  different  offense  from  that 
for  which  the  sorrender  is  made;  nor  against  an  express  exdn- 
sion  of  political  offenses.  The  Winslow  correspondence  is  now 
deprived  of  most  of  its  importance  by  sooh  judicial  decisions  as 
that  of  the  Eentad^  Coort  of  Appeals  and  Jndge  Hoffman. 
What  is  needed  is  a  new  treaty  which  win  dispose  of  the  matter 
in  the  same  way  that  we  have  diqxised  of  it  with  a  doaen  other 
foreign  comtries. 

A.  G.  8llMlWi€K. 
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AMERICM  MAinJFACTURmG  INTEEESTS. 


The  interest  awakened  in  regard  to  the  mannfacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  by  the  recent  tariff  discussions  in 
Congress  suggests  the  propriety  of  considering  some  of  the  more 
important  circumstances  attending  the  genesis  and  development 
of  American  manufactures. 

The  establishment  of  manufactures  on  the  shores  of  the 
western  world  was  contemporaneous  with  its  earliest  settlement. 
The  artisan  came  with  the  trader,  the  agriculturist,  the  school- 
master, and  the  preacher.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  colonial  manufactures  was  the  product 
of  household  industries.  These  industries  gave  employment  to 
both  the  male  and  the  female  members  of  families.  Alexander 
Hamilton  said,  as  late  as  the  year  1792 :  '^It  is  computed,  in  a 
number  of  districts,  that  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  even 
four-fifths  of  all  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  is  made  by 
themselves.''  But  the  increasing  population  and  wealth  of  the 
colonies  early  gave  rise  to  manufactories  devoted  to  special 
industries.  Furnaces  and  forges  were  constructed  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactories  of  vehicles, 
household  furniture,  f^urm  implements,  hats  and  caps,  glass, 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  silk  goods,  linen  goods,  leather, 
gunpowder,  paper,  books,  sugar,  and  other  articles,  were 
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esiablished  in  seyeral  of  the  oolonies,  but  ohiefly  in  New  Yoik 
and  New  England.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  oolonists 
exhibited  a  marked  aptitade  for  mechanical  pursuits.  The 
exigencies  of  their  social,  industrial,  and  commercial  life  ex- 
cited the  quest  for  discoveries,  and  stimulated  genius  to  new 
inventions  and  adaptations.  The  fact  that  they  were  so  far 
removed  from  the  methods  which  characterized  European 
mechanical  industries  gave  a  stamp  of  originality  to  American 
manuf actnres,  which,  in  later  days,  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
peculiarities  of  a  thousand  mechanic  arts.  The  success  of  the 
industrial  enterprises  of  the  colonists  was  based  upon  faculty 
and  wholesome  lives.  Through  the  tuition  of  self-culture,  from 
generation  to  generation,  inventive  genius  became  an  inherited 
instinct. 

From  an  early  date  the  mother  country  bitterly  opposed  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  in  the  American  colonies,  her 
avowed  policy  being  to  confine  their  external  commerce  to  the 
exportation  of  products  of  agriculture,  of  the  forest,  and  of  the 
fisheries,  to  England  alone  and  in  British  ships,  and  in  return  to 
supply  tiiem  with  the  products  of  her  own  manufactories.  But 
this  policy  served  only  to  illustrate  the  irony  of  events.  In 
the  end,  it  proved  to  be  protective  and  stimulating,  and  not  re- 
pressive of  the  colonial  industries.  The  restraints  imposed  by 
the  British  Government  in  connection  with  the  duties  laid  upon 
colonial  produce  when  imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  the 
great  cost  of  transporting  the  crude  products  of  the  colonies 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  left  little  to  them  for  their  labor.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  supply  their  needs,  they  were  forced  to  create 
a  market  for  their  products  by  becoming  their  own  artificers. 
Household  mechanical  induslay  increased,  and  hundreds  of 
manufactories  were  established  in  the  several  colonies.  The 
sales  of  goods  of  colonial  manufacture  were  at  first  confined  to 
the  towns  or  neighborhoods  in  which  they  were  produced,  but 
soon  were  extended  to  greater  distances.  An  intercolonial 
trade  thus  sprang  up  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  enormous 
internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  day. 
After  awhile,  the  colonies  were  enabled  to  export  their  manu- 
factured products  to  foreign  countries,  and  they  did  so  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  defiance  of  the  edicts  of  the  mother  country. 

The  laws  of  Parliament  and  the  orders  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  for  the  suppression  of  American  manufactures,  were, 
from  the  beginning,  almost  entirely  inoperative,  owing  to  the 
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impracticability'  of  administering  them.  It  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  household  manufactures  and 
manufactures  for  sale,  or  between  the  products  of  flouring-miUs, 
fiiDing.mills,  and  the  like,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  /JATnAitflg  of  neighborhoods,  and  those  established  with  a  view 
to  trade  between  the  colonies  and  with  foreign  countries.  The 
impracticability  of  enforcing  the  repressive  measures  in  regard 
to  American  manufactures  was  clearly  recognized  by  the  colonial 
governors.  About  the  year  1715,  Lord  Combuiy,  Governor  of  the 
Ck>lonyof  New  York,  said,  in  an  official  report:  '^I  myself  have 
seen  serge  made  upon  Long  Island  that  any  man  may  wear.  Now, 
if  they  begin  to  make  serge,  they  will,  in  time,  make  coarse  doth, 
and  ^en  fine  doth."  He  adds  some  dolorous  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  insubordinate  attitude  assumed  by  the  colonists  even  at 
that  early  date.  In  1754,  the  British  Board  of  Trade  rebuked 
the  amiable  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massadiusetts,  for  having  in- 
corporated ^'  A  society  for  setting  up  rival  manufactories,  as  the 
passLug  of  such  laws  in  the  colonies  has  always  been  restrained.'' 

The  persistent  and  open  violation  of  the  edicts  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  regarding  manufacturing  enterprises, 
hegat  a  f  eding  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  in  their 
ability  to  resist  British  oppression.  The  vigorous  growth  at- 
tained by  American  manufactures  during  the  colonial  period 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were  able  to  meet 
all  their  home  needs,  and  besides  to  dothe  their  army  and  to 
supply  its  commissariat  during  the  terrible  struggle  of  the 
seven  years'  war.  Not  the  remotest  allusion  is  made  in  the 
Declaration  of  Index>endence  to  the  repressive  measures  of 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  colonial  manufactures,  and  it  is 
believed  that  such  mention  would  have  been  more  likdy  to 
provoke  a  smile  than  to  excite  indignation.  Besides,  a  charge 
of  this  nature,  even  if  sustained,  was  not  one  upon  which  the 
colonists  themselves  could  have  united. 

The  predominant  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  re- 
garding American  manufactures,  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  Federal  Gk>vemment,  is  dearly  formulated  in  the  follow- 
ing xn'eamble  to  the  Act  of  August  10, 1790,  the  second  Act  of 
the  first  Congress : 


« 


WhereM,  it  is  neoeesarj  for  the  support  of  the  QoTemment,  for  the 
disohttrge  of  tiie  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  enoonragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufaotnres,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merohandise 
imported,"  ete. 
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In  Mb  mesiage  to  GongresB,  dated  Jarnuoy  8, 1790,  Preaideiit 
Washington  inyited  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  importanoe 
of  promoting  nuumfaotnres.  On  the  15th  of  Jannary,  the 
Honse  of  Beporeeentatives,  by  resolution,  referred  this  portion  of 
the  President's  message  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretaiy  of  tiie 
Treasniy,  ^^  to  prepare  and  report  a  proper  plan,  or  plans,  con- 
formably to  the  recommendation  of  the  President." 

Hamilton's  memorable  report  in  reply  to  this  reeolntion  was 
submitted  to  the  next  Congress.  It'  has  perhaps  justly  been  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  of  all  his  State  papers.  He  deyoted  to  it 
nearly  two  years.  It  was  the  result  of  extensive  inquiries  and 
investigations  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries, 
and  of  patient  study  and  reflection.  If  it  had  been  the  only 
public  act  of  his  life,  it  would  have  stamped  him  as  a  statesman 
of  transcendent  ability.  He  recommended  a  vigorous  system  of 
protection  and  encouragement  of  American  industries  by  means 
of  duties  on  imports,  bounties,  and  premiums.  It  must  be 
remembered  ^at  these  measures  were,  in  a  high  degree,  re- 
taliatory, similar  measures  being  at  that  time  enforced  by  other 
commercdal  nations.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  be  did 
not  announce  the  measures  which  he  advocated  as  being  appli- 
cable to  aU  countries  and  at  all  times. 

Even  in  Hamilton's  day  objections  were  strenuously  made  to 
«ny  form  of  legislation  having  in  view  the  direct  object  of  pro- 
tecting American  manufactures  as  against  the  competition  of 
foreign  manufactures.  It  was  urged  that  the  country  ou^t  to 
devote  its  chief  attention  to  agriculture,  and  that  any  assistanoe 
extended  to  manuf  aotnres  by  means  of  duties  on  imports  was,  in 
effect,  a  tax  upon  the  agrioultoral  interests  of  the  country.  It 
was  even  held  that  agriculture  was  not  only  the  most  productive, 
but  the  only  productive  industry.  Hamilton,  in  his  report^  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  consider  this  and  other  objections.  He 
did  so  patiently  and  seriously,  but  between  the  lines  it  is  not 
difficult  to  read  his  keen  appr^ension  of  the  absurdity  of  these 
objections.  He  had  not  at  his  command  the  requisite  statistics 
which  would  enable  him  to  prove  conclusively  the  corre6tness 
of  his  views, — a  fact  which  he  frankly  admitted ;  but,  by  the 
intuitions  of  his  transcendent  genius  as  a  statesman,  be  dearly 
foresaw  and  4bly  maintained  that  which  has  since  become  a 
matter  of  demonstration,  namely,  that  labor  in  manufactures 
is  equal,  if,  indeed,  not  8ux>erior  in  its  productiveness  of  indi- 
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Yidnal  and  national  wealth,  to  labor  in  agrioiiltare,  and  tiiaft 
mannfactnring  indnstrieB  are  not  only  in  the  highest  degrea 
promotive  of  the  interests  of  agricultnTe,  of  mining,  and  of 
oommeroe,  but  that  they  are  aibsolntely  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  those  interests. 

Hamilton  also  nrged  the  importance  of  aiding  mannfaetarea, 
npon  the  gronnd  that  the  division  of  labor  and  the  use  of 
machinery  in  mannfaetnres  involve  a  great  variety  of  employ- 
ments, "  thereby  furnishing  a  greater  scope  of  nsefolness  for  the 
diversity  of  talents  and  disposition  which  discriminate  men  from 
each  other,  and  a  more  ample  field  for  enterprise.'  Besides,  lie 
maintained  that  the  home  market  for  the  surplus  products  of 
the  soil  which  would  be  created  by  the  promotion  of  manu- 
factures would  be  far  more  steady  and  reliable  than  foreign 
markets. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  ntterances  of  Washington  and 
the  cogent  reasonings  of  Hamilton,  the  principles  which  they 
enunciated  regarding  American  manufactures  have  ever  since 
been  hotiy  contested.  During  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been 
tao^t,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this 
country,  a  political  economy  as  cold  toward  American  mannfaet- 
nres as  though  they  were  a  fungoid  parasite  npon  American 
enterprise,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  the  best  product  of  its 
vital  forces.  It  is  proposed  here  to  consider  bow  far  the  postu- 
lates and  the  predictions  of  Hamilton  have  been  sustained  by 
clearly  ascertained  and  recorded  fkcts  expressive  of  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  experiences  of  the  country.  Attention  will 
also  be  invited  to  the  relations  now  existing  between  the  manu- 
facturing industries  and  the  other  great  business  interests  of 
the  country. 

The  conditions  under  whidi  manufactures  are  carried  on 
have,  since  the  days  of  Hamilton,  undergone  radical  changes,  as 
the  result  of  the  increase  and  expansion  of  population,  the  in- 
troduction and  extension  of  railroads,  and  the  greatly  increased 
Acuities  for  transportation  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  as  the  le- 
solt  also  of  important  discoveries,  inventions,  and  adaptations. 
The  variety  of  manufactured  articles  has  been  almost  infinitely 
increased,  and  their  ministration  to  the  needs,  tastes,  and  habits 
of  the  people  has  been  multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  after  Hamilton  wrote  his  grand  essay,  the 
hi^^est  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  many  artides  of  merduun- 
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dise  was  to  say  that  they  were  imported ;  bat  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  the  best  assurance  of  the  superiority  of  sunilar 
artioles  is  to  say  that  they  are  of  American  mannf  actore.  When 
John  Bandolph  felt  like  going  out  of  his  way  to  kick  a  sheep,  he 
had  to  send  his  pamphlets  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  a  slow 
isailing  vessel,  in  order  to  get  them  neatly  bound,  and  he  was 
happy  if  they  came  back  to  him  within  a  year.  But  all  that  is 
dumged.  Hundreds  of  manufactured  articles,  formeriy  im- 
portedf  are  now  supplied  in  our  own  markets  exclusively  by 
American  artisans.  With  respect  to  certain  other  artioles,  tiie 
American  manufacturer  is  able  to  comx>ete  in  foreign  markets 
with  the  loanuf  acturers  of  other  countries.  The  value  of  the 
exports  of  products  of  manufacture  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  $45,658,873  in  1860  to  $103,132,481  in  1882,  ex- 
ceeding in  the  latter  year  the  total  value  of  imports  into  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1840. 

It  is  not  of  course  practicable  here  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
struggle  between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  govern- 
mental protection  of  manufactures  from  the  time  of  Hamilton 
to  the  present  day.  SufSice  it  to  say,  that  while  neither  policy 
has  ever  been  fully  adopted,  the  preponderance  of  public  senti- 
ment has  been  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  Attention  will  here  be  confined  to  the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States  since  the  year 
1850,  but  especially  since  the  year  1860. 

According  to  the  census,  the  value  of  the  products  of  manufact- 
ures in  the  United  States  was,  in  1850,  $1,019,106,616;  in  I860, 
$1,885,861,676 ;  in  1870,  $3,432,415,933 ;  •  and  in  1880,  $5,369,579,- 
19L  During  the  period  from  1860  to  1880  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  were  more  highly  protected  than 
during  any  previous  x>eriod  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
average  <id  valorem  rate  on  imported  merchandise  was  increased 
from  fourteen  per  cent,  in  1861  to  forty-two  per  cent,  in  1865. 
It  is  an  historical  fact,  however,  that  this  large  increase  of  duties 
was  i^rompted  by  the  needs  of  national  defense  and  not  by  any 
prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  American 
enterprise.  As  the  result  of  the  large  increase  of  duties  on  im- 
ports, the  customs  revenues  increased  from  $39,038,269  in  1861 
to  $177,056,523  in  1866.     Although  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee 

*Bedaced  to  speeie  yalaes. 
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were  reduced  in  1870  and  abolished  in  1872,  and  other  reductions 
of  duties  were  subsequently  made,  the  aggregate  duties  on  im- 
ports during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  had  increased  to 
$216,138,916. 

At  the  same  time  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
grew  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  The  total  value  of  exports 
increased  from  $338,576,057  in  1860  to  $835,638,658  in  1880,  and 
the  value  of  imports  increased  from  $353,616,119  in  1860  to 
$667,954,746  in  1880.  During  the  same  period  agriculture, 
mining,  internal  commerce,  and  all  the  other  great  businees 
interests  of  the  country  advanced  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 
The  railroad  mileage  of  the  country  increased  from  30,635  miles 
in  1860  to  93,671  miles  in  1880.  Inventive  genius,  also,  was 
stimulated  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country^  the 
number  of  patoits  issued  having  increased  from  4,819  in  1860 
to  13,947  in  1880. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  concurrent  development  and 
present  condition  of  the  manufacturing,  commercial,  trans- 
IKxrtation,  and  banking  interests  of  the  United  States  from 
1860  to  1880,  and,  in  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  trace  the 
inflnenoe  exerted^by  the  growth  of  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries upon  the  development  of  the  other  great  business  interests 
of  the  country. 

jlyr»ci»«i»rc.— The  relative  value  of  the  products  of  manu- 
factures and  of  agriculture  can  only  be  stated  approximately. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture 
during  the  census  year,  1880,  amounted  to  $3,600,000,000.* 

The  value  of  the  products  of  manufactures  is  stated  by  the 
census  at  $5,369,579,191.  If  from  this  we  subtract  the  value  of 
materials  used  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  viz.,  $3,396,823,549 
it  leaves  in  round  numbers  $2,000,000,000.  The  census,  how- 
ever, takes  no  account  of  any  establiedmient  the  value  of  the 
products  of  which  during  the  census  year  was  less  than  $500. 
It  also  omits  aU  products  of  manufactures  carried  on  by  railroad 

• -ms  i«  an  ertimirte  made  by  Mr.  J.  R  Dodge,  Stottatic^ 
meat  of  Agnoultnie,  and  Speeial  Agent  of  the  Cennia  for  the  CoUeetion  of 
Statiflties  in  regard  to  Agrieoltnre.    The  eensoa  giyee  $2,213^02,664  •« 
tiie  estimated  value  of  ftfm  prodnetions.    This,  however,  does  not  inolnde 
the  inereaeed  valne  of  Uve  stoek,  nor  thevalne  of  the  prodneta  of  partiira«e 

«n  the  pnblie  lands.    »  atao  omHa  to  a  very  laige  extent  prodneto  of  hwS 
ealime. 
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oompanieBy  produoits  of  quartz  milling,  petroleum  refining,  gas 
works,  and  newspaper  establishments.  The  question  also  arises^ 
in  attempting  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  valne  of  the 
products  of  agriculture  and  of  manufactures,  as  to  wheflier,  if 
the  value  of  materials  is  subtracted  from  the  value  of  prodnets 
of  manufacture,  the  value  of  fertilizers  and  other  materials  should 
not  also  be  subtiiActed  from  the  gross  value  of  products  of  agri- 
culture. Besides  all  this,  it  is  known  that  there  is  oonsiderable 
duplication  in  the  total  census  valuation  of  products  of  manu- 
facture. From  the  best  iof  ormation  which  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  value  of  products  of  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  is  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  products  of  agriculture. 

Contemporaneouslj  with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  products 
of  manufacture,  from  $1,885,861,676  in  1860  to  $5,369,579,191* 
in  1880,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  land  in  farms 
from  407,000,000  acres  in  1860  to  536,000,000  acres  in  1880,— an 
increase  of  thirty-two  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  ia  the  value  of 
farms  of  from  $6,645,045,007  in  1860  to  $10,197,096,776  in  1880, 
or  fifty-three  per  cent 

The  importance  of  loanuf  actnres  to  agriculture  is  indicated 
by  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  value  of  products  of 
agriculture  consumed  in  this  country  and  exported  to  foreign 
countries:  The  total  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture  in  1880, 
as  before  stated,  amounted  to  about  $3,600,000,000,  this  being 
the  value  on  the  farm.  The  farm  value  of  the  exports  of  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880, 
amounted,  however,  to  only  about  $500,000,000,  showing  that 
eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  products  of  agriculture 
was  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  that  only  fourteen  per 
cent,  was  exported  to  foreign  countries.  In  other  words,  the 
quantity  consumed  at  home  was  six  times  that  sent  abroad. 

The  extent  to  which  the  home  market  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts is  sustained  by  manufacturing  industries  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  occupations :  According  to 
the  census  of  1880  there  were  in  the  United  States  17,392,099 
persons  having  occupations,  of  whom  about  3,600,000,  or  twenty- 
one  per  cent,  were  employed  in  manufactuiing  and  mechauiwJ 
industries.    Pl^esumably,  the  eanungs  of  these  persons  supplied 

*Ceiiiiui  yalmtioii,  the  yalues  of  in>t«ri«]ii  being  ineliidad  In  both 
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the  means  of  sapport  to  at  least  10,000,000  persons,  inohiding  all 
workers  and  those  directly  dependent  upon  them  for  the  means 
of  liYing.  Besides  this,  the  mannfkctnring  industries  of  the 
oonntiy  were  an  essential  condition  to  the  employment  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  234,228  persons  engaged  in  mining,  the  4,074,238 
persons  rendering  personal  and  professional  services,  and  the 
1,810,256  i>ersons  employed  in  trade  and  transportation.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  manufactures  give  rise  not  only 
to  a  very  large  and  constant  demand  for  products  of  agriculture 
as  food,  but  also  for  such  products  as  materials  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  even  approximately,  to 
estimate  the  total  number  of  persons  actually  employed  in 
agriculture,  in  mining,  in  trade,  or  in  transportation,  or  render- 
ing personal  or  professional  services  who,  together  with  their 
families,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  indirectly  owe  their  means 
of  support  to  manufactures.  The  foregoing  facts  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  occupations  also 
serve,  in  a  striking  manner,  to  illustrate  the  importaoice  of  man- 
ufactures to  the  interests  of  labor. 

The  relations  of  agriculture  to  home  markets  are,  perhapb, 
more  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  fact:  The  total  value 
of  the  products  of  agriculture  exported  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1882,  amounted  to  $552,219,819,  of  which  $512,867,989, 
or  ninety-three  per  cent.,  consisted  of  cotton,  breadstuffs,  provis- 
ions, and  live  animals,  leaving  only  $39,351,830,  or  seven  per 
cent.,  as  the  value  of  all  other  agricultural  products  exported. 
But,  from  the  best  information  which  can  be  obtained,  it  appears 
that  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
of  breadstufEs,  live  animals,  and  provisions  was  the  product  of 
our  great  surplus-producing  Western  States.  The  area  within 
which  cotton  is  exclusively  produced  is  well  known.  These 
facts,  therefore,  clearly  show  that  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  of  the  other  Atlantic  seaboard 
States  north  of  the  cotton  belt,  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
home  markets,  u  e.,  markets  mainly  sustained  by  manufacturing 
industries.  Besides,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been  stated 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Western  States  depend  almost  entirely 
npon  home  markets  for  the  sale  of  all  their  products  other  than 
grain,  provisions,  and  live  animals,  and  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Southern  States  depend  almost  entirely  upon  home  markets  for 
the  sale  of  all  their  productions  other  than  cotton.  It  is  a  cheer- 
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ing  sign  of  progress  that  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are 
beginning  to  appreciate,  more  highly  than  ever  bef  ore,  the  im- 
portanoe  of  developing  their  own  home  markets  by  encouraging 
mannfactnres. 

The  immediate  relations  sustained  by  manufactures  to  the 
several  sections  of  the  country  are  indicated  by  the  following 
facts  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries :  According  to  the  census  of  1880  the  products 
of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  were  distributed  thus: 
twenty-one  per  cent,  in  the  New  England  States;  forty-one  per 
cent,  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  twenfy-nine 
and  a  half  per  cent,  in  the  Western  and  North-western  States; 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Florida ;  three  and  a  half  per  oent  in 
the  States  of  Kentudcy,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  and  Arkansas ;  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada.  These  facts  show 
the  extent  to  which  l^e  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
States  have  become  nationalized. 

Within  the  memory  of  men  of  middle  age,  the  great  West  was 
dex)endent  almost  entirely  upon  the  East  and  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  manufactured  products.  But  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factures of  that  section  increased  from  ^$346,675,290  in  1860  to 
$1,583,235,706  in  1880.  During  the  latter  year,  the  value  of  the 
products  of  manufacture  of  the  Western  and  North-western 
States  was  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  total  value  of  the 
products  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  in  1850,  and 
almost  equal  to  the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try in  1860.  The  very  fact  of  the  movement  of  manufactures 
toward  the  great  surplus-producing  agricultural  area  of  the 
West  clearly  proves  the  mutuality  of  interest  existing  between 
those  two  great  branches  of  industry. 

Through  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  facilities  for 
transportation,  and  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  local 
traders  to  purchase  ''  at  first  hand,"  the  manufacturer  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  become  a  merchant,  and  local  points  of  manufact- 
ure have  thus  become  centers  of  trade.  The  products  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  West  are  now  shipx>ed  not  only  to  all  points 
in  the  Western  States,  but  also  extensively  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  certain  articles  are  erea 
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exported  to  foreign  ooimtries.  In  yiew  of  the  present  rate  of 
increase  of  mannf  aotores  in  the  Western  States,  the  rapid  growth 
and  improyement  in  the  facilities  for  transportation  by  rail,  and 
the  constant  tendency  of  population  westward,  it  appears  safe 
to  predict  that,  if  nothing  shall  occnr  to  repress  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  mannf  actnring  industries  of  those  States  dnring 
the  remaining  years  of  the  centnry,  there  will  be  developed  be- 
tween the  agricnltnral  and  the  mannf  actnring  industries  of 
those  States  a  commerce  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Elxperience 
has  proved  that  the  domestic  commerce  thus  created  will  be 
much  more  steady  and  reliable,  and,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
end  more  productive  of  individual  and  national  wealth  than 
trade  with  foreign  countries. 

The  answer  to  the  old  question — more  speculative,  perhaps, 
than  practical — as  to  the  relative  productiveness  of  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  enterprises  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  indicated 
by  the  census.  The  capital  employed  in  the  manufactories 
enumerated  in  the  census  amounted  to  (2,790,272,606,  and  the 
value  given  to  materials  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  as  before 
stated,  amounted  approximately  to  $2,000,000,000,  or  71  per  cent 
of  the  capital  employed.  The  value  of  farms,  including  land, 
fences,  and  buildings,  was  $10,107,096,776,  and  the  value  of  all 
agricultural  productions  during  the  census  year  is  estimated  at 
$3,600,000,000,  or  about  35  per  cent  of  the  value  of  property  in 
farms.  iVom  this  it  would  appear  that  the  relative  productive- 
ness of  capital  in  manufacturing  and  in  agriculture  is  as  71  to  35, 
or  two  to  one.  This  is,  of  course,  merely  a  special  view  of  the 
subject. 

Although  the  average  wages  paid  and  the  average  profits 
realized  in  manufacturing  industries  are  greater  than  the  aver- 
age wages  and  profits  in  agricultural  pursuits,  yet  this  is  offset 
by  the  fact  that  the  risks  and  uncertainties  attending  the  former 
are  greater  than  those  attending  the  latter.  It  is  impracticable 
to  institute  accurate  comparisons  between  the  wages,  the  modes 
of  living,  and  the  expenses  of  living  of  persons  employed  in 
Manufactures  and  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  or  to 
compare  the  comforts  or  the  social  advantages  enjoyed  by 
persons  engaged  in,  or  dependent  upon,  these  two  very  unlike 
branches  of  industry.  Nor  would  it  be  very  profitable  to  attempt 
to  Institute  such  comparisons. 
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r.— The  total  coal  product  of  the  United  States  amounted 
dnring  the  year  1880  to  l\fi%lpl^  tons,  of  which  about  one-third 
was  need  as  a  generator  of  power  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  The  population  of  the  United  States  iur 
creased  from  31,443,321  in  1860  to  50,155,783  in  1880,  an  increase 
of  59  per  cent ;  but  the  coal  product  of  the  country  increased 
from  15,173,409  tons  in  1860  to  71,067,576  tons  in  1880,  an  in- 
crease of  368  per  cent.  As  the  demands  for  household  purposes 
probably  did  not  increase  very  much  faster  than  the  population, 
and  the  exports  of  coal  amounted  to  only  187,059  tons  in  1860 
and  to  only  615,260  tons  in  1880,  the  increased  product  was  un- 
doubtedly chiefly  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  ooal  as  a 
souroe  of  motive  power  in  manufactures  and  in  internal  trans- 
portation. 

The  mining  of  all  metalic  ores,  other  than  those  of  tiie 
precious  metals,  is  not  only  intimately  connected  with,  but 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  manufactures.  The  increased 
production  of  pig  iron,  from  884,474  tons  in  1860  to  4,623,323 
in  1882,  was  almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  of  the  United  States.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  only  6,346  tons  of  pig  iron  were  exported  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 

TransportaHan, — ^The  advantages  realized  by  the  transportar 
tion  interests  of  the  country  from  manufactures  cannot  be  stated 
with  precision.  About  ten  per  cent  of  the  east  bound,  and 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  west  bound  traffic  of  ^e  great  East  and 
West  trunk  lines,  consist  of  products  of  manufactures.  From 
the  best  information  which  can  be  procured,  it  is  estimated  that 
manufactured  articles,  together  with  materials  and  the  ooal  re- 
quired for  supplying  motive  power  in  manufacturing  industries, 
constitute  about  one-half  of  the  freight  tonnage  of  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that  considerably  more  than 
one-half  of  the  freight  receipts  of  railroads  is  derived  from  tiie 
transportation  of  manufactured  articles  and  of  material  and  coal 
required  in  their  production.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  higher  and  better  paying  classes  of  freight  consist  chiefly  of 
manufactured  articles.* 

'The  rate0  per  hundred  poimdB  prerailizig  at  the  present  time  on 
nllroftd  freight  between  New  Y<nk  and  Ghioago  aze  as  foUowa:  Wert 
honnd,  fint^slafls,  seyenty-flve  oenta;  seoond-claaa,  sixtj  eenta;  tfaxid-elaai, 
forty4iTe  eenta;  foorth-ciafla,  tfairtj-flTe  eenta.  Bast  bonnd,  firat-elaas,  one 
dollar ;  Beeond-olaee,  eightj-ftre  eenta ;  ninth-elaii,  forty  eenta ;  tentb-daai^ 
thirtj-flve  eenta. 
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It  may  be  obeerved  here  that  a  very  oonsiderable  proportioii 
of  the  prodtiotB  of  agriculture  is  consamed  upon  the  fttrm,  or  ia 
the  immediate  neighborhood  where  they  are  produced,  and  does 
not  require  transportation  by  rail  or  on  water  lines,  whereas 
almost  all  the  products  of  manufacture,  being  articles  of  com* 
merce,  do  involve  such  transportation  services. 

The  establishment  of  manufactures  in  the  large  towns  and 
cities  of  the  country  has  given  rise  to  a  most  salutary  regulating 
influence  over  transportation  charges  on  railroads.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  competition  has  arisen  between  the  different 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  West,  and  also  between  those  points 
and  the  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
As  railroads  depend  very  largely  for  traffto  ux>on  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  situated  upon  their 
Hues,  railroad  managers  find  it  necessary  so  to  adjust  rates  as  to 
^[lable  those  towns  and  cities  to  compete  with  rival  manufacturing 
centers  situated  on  other  roads.  By  this  means  rail  rates  have, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  become  indirectly  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  its  operation  upon 
prices.  This  involves  important  considerations  having  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  railroad  problem  of  the  country. 

Internal  Commerce, — ^The  importance  of  the  relations  sus- 
tained by  manufactures  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  value  of  the  latter  is 
estimated  to  be  at  least  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  value  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  The  facts  already  presented 
as  to  the  relations  of  manufactures  to  agriculture,  to  mining, 
and  to  transportation,  serve  also  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
the  relations  sustained  by  manufactures  to  internal  commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  manufactures,  according 
to  the  census  of  1880,  was  $5,369,579,191,*  of  which  only  about 
$100,000,000,  or  two  per  cent,  was  exported,  nineiy-eight  per 
cent,  having  been  consumed  at  home,  or,  in  other  words,  become 
the  subject  of  internal  commerce. 

The  increased  value  of  manufactures  from  $1,885,861,676  in 
1860  to  $5,369,579,191  in  1880,  of  course  gave  rise  to  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  Manufactures 
now  constitute  the  most  important  element  of  the  commerce  of 

*This  is  sol^jeet  to  oonsiderable  rednetion  on  Meoiint  ol  miavoldable 
doplieations  of  piodnets  of  msnnfaetiiTe.  There  aze,  also,  as  before  stated, 
laige  amounts  of  products  of  Tnannfaotnre  not  embraoed  in  this  sum.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  make  any  eloser  analyBis  at  the  present  time. 
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large  towns  and  citLes.  The  prosperity  even  of  New  Y<nk  City, 
the  great  oommercial  tnbrepdt  of  the  oonntry,  at  which  port 
aeventy-seYen  per  cent  of  our  foreign  commerce  ia  carried  ouy  is, 
in  a  mnoh  higher  degree,  dependent  npon  mannf  aotnring  indus- 
tries than  npon  foreign  commerce.  Dnring  the  year  ending 
Jtme  90, 1880;  the  valne  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  at  that 
city  amounted  to  $852,497,243,  the  value  of  exports  amounting 
to  $392,560,090,  and  that  of  imports  to  $459,937,15a  The  total 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  city,  however,  during  the  censos 
year,  amounted  to  $472,926,437,  and  those  of  Brooklyn  to 
$177,223,142.  The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  two 
cities — commercially  one  city — amounting,  therefore,  to  $650,- 
149,579.  But  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  every  doUar's  worth 
of  products  of  manufacture  probably  contributed  ten  times  as 
much  toward  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  sustenance  of  peo- 
ple in  these  cities  as  did  every  dollar's  worth  of  foreign  goods 
imported.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  two  cities 
involved  not  only  wages  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  goods, 
but  also  wages  paid  for  transporting  and  receiving  materials 
and  coal,  and  delivering  finished  products.  They  also  required 
the  use  of,  and  paid  rental  upon,  a  large  amount  of  pro]>6rty  in 
the  manufacture  and  storage  of  merchandise.  Besides,  the 
manufactures  of  the  two  cities  gave  rise  to  a  very  large  business 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  raw  materials,  and  of  finished 
products. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  exports  of  New 
York  City  consisted  of  direct  shipments  from  interior  points  to 
foreign  countries,  and  another  considerable  portion  paid  little 
more  than  transfer  and  warehouse  charges.  A  large  portion 
of  the  imports  of  merchandise  also  passed  direo^y  t^irougfa 
the  city  without  paying  to  it  any  commercial  tribute,  except- 
ing the  incidental  expenses  of  trans-shipment  Other  imports 
paid  little  more  than  the  expenses  of  trans-shipment  and 
warehousing. 

Besides  the  trade  in  the  products  of  the  manufactories  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  city  of  New  York  also  controls  the 
trade,  in  an  enormous  amount,  of  the  manufactured  products  of 
the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  and  the  State  of  New 
York,  outside  of  the  two  cities  mentioned.  It  is  bdieved  that  if 
any  person  were  to  take  the  time  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
trade  of  wholesale  houses  in  New  York  City  dealing  exclusively 
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in  prodnetB  of  American  mannfaetnre  to  an  amount  equal  im 
the  aggregate  to  the  value  of  the  entire  foreign  eommeroe  car- 
ried on,  at,  or  through  that  city,  he  would  be  surprised  to  find 
how  small  a  proportion  of  the  business  operations  of  the  city 
his  inquiries  had  covered. 

It  has  ah^eady  been  shown  that  the  products  of  agricultnrs 
in  the  United  States  which  are  exported  consist  ahnost  entirelj 
of  products  of  the  Western  and  North-western,  and  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  that  the  floriculturists  of  the  Atlantie 
seaboard  States  depend  almost  entirely  upon  markets  created  by 
domestic  industries  and  occupations.  These  facts,  in  connection 
with  those  just  stated  in  relation  to  the  mi^pdtude  of  the 
manufactures  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  of  the  commerce 
carried  on  in  those  cities  in  the  manufactures  of  the  surrounding 
country,  indicate  to  how  much  greater  an  extent  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  territory  within  a  radius  of  two  hundred  miles 
of  New  York  City  depend  upon  home  industries  and  home  com- 
merce than  upon  foreign  commerce. 

When  the  city  of  Baltimore  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  she  celebrated  the  event  by  a  procession  in 
which  were  represented  all  her  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries.  The  residents  of  that  city  were  themselves  even 
more  astonished  than  were  strangers  by  the  evidences  thus 
revealed  to  them  of  theiv*  own  industrial  resources.  A  similar 
exhibition  of  the  industries  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  each 
establishment  displaying  upon  a  banner  above  its  exhibit  the 
value  of  annual  product  and  number  of  hands  employed,  would 
be  a  much  greater  surprise,  not  only  to  the  people  of  those  two 
cities,  but  to  the  whole  country.  The  relations  of  the  agricullr 
ural  industries  of  the  surrounding  country  to  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  those  two  cities  might  also  be  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  procession  by  a  line  of  Long  Island  farm-wagons,  loaded 
with  products  of  market  gardening  sufOident  to  supply  merely 
for  one  day  the  requirements  of  aU  the  people  in  the  two  cities 
who  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  for  the  means  of 
support  upon  manufacturing  enterprises  and  domestic  com- 
meree.  The  entire  exhibition  would  be  an  object  lesson  worth 
far  more  for  practical  instruction  in  the  realities  of  living  than 
volumes  upon  x)o]itical  economy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  here  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  tha 
city  of  Baltimore,  by  an  ordinance  approved  February  8, 1881, 
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aathoriaed  the  abatement  of  all  taxes  upon  tools, 
engines,  etc,  eomrtatuting  the  plant  of  mannfitetoring 
ments  in  that  city.  It  is  stated  that  this  protectiYe  measnrey  in 
8fpite  of  the  plausible,  though  Mmssy,  sophism  as  to  '^  Taxing  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,''  met  in  an  especial  degree  the 
approval  of  tax-payers,  whose  taxes  were  thereby  increased. 

The  importance  of  mannf  actores  to  the  internal  commeroe  of 
the  country  is  also  illustrated  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
experiences  of  a  thousand  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Twenty-five  years  i^o,  the  cities  of  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  and  GkJveston  largely  dominated  the  trade  of  the  States 
situated  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  south  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, but  now  that  trade  is  mainly  controlled  by  the  cities  of 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis,  and  consists  largely  in  the 
sale  of  products  of  the  industries  of  those  cities.  It  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  the  total  value  of  the  sales  of  merchandise  at 
that  city  amounted  in  1881  to  $254,000,000,  of  which  the  vake 
of  goods  manufactured  in  Cincinnati,  and  there  sold,  amounted 
to  $150,000,000,  and  the  value  of  goods  purdiased  abroad  and 
sold  in  the  course  of  a  purely  distributive  commerce  amounted 
to  $104,000,000. 

The  people  of  the  Western  towns  and  cities  generally  have, 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  been  brought  to  realize  the  fact  that 
the  trade  in  the  products  of  their  own  industries  is  much  more 
reliable  and  profitable  than  their  jobbing  or  wholesale  trade. 
Besides,  they  have  seen  that  manufactures  retain  in  a  dty  a 
most  desirable  class.  The  social  advantages  afforded  by  manu- 
facturing industries,  whereby  the  various  members  of  f^uooilies 
can  be  held  together  in  a  single  community,  is  a  consideration  of 
very  great  importance.  This  suggests  the  humanities  which 
attach  to  the  encouragement  of  American  manufactures, — a 
view  which  Hamilton  clearly  had  in  mind,  and  which  appeals  to 
human  sympathy.  A  pleasing  instance  of  the  active  manifesta- 
tion of  this  spirit  is  presented  in  the  work  of  the  Society  of 
Decorative  Art  of  New  York  City,  a  society  conducted  by  ladies. 
These  ladies  appear  to  be  moved,  not  only  by  a  noble  and  dis- 
creet philanthropy,  but  also  by  the  awakened  aesthetic  sense  of 
our  people,  a  sense  which,  separated  from  all  siUy  sentimentality 
and  foolidmess  which  wotQd  degrade  it,  is  opening  jxp  new 
avenues  of  useful  employment,  and  new  sources  of  enjoyment 
in  living.    One  of  the  aims  of  the  society  is  ^'to  induce  art 
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pioicflftiiML  Seeoiid,  indiiili  itfi  wlddi,  frani  llbe  foaoe  of  cir- 
emnBtaiiees  wqwyiaHy  fmmUe  to  prodnelioii  m  lids  eomiiiy, 
need  litUe,  if  aaj,  profteetioii  in  our  own  marketo;  and.  Third, 
a  nineh  amaDer  elaas  of  indnatxieB,  niiieh  not  only  need  no  pro- 
teetion  in  our  own  nusketey  lynt  wlndi,  on  aeeouiit  <tf 
alaoees  even  more  famraUe  tban  thoae  pertaining  to  tike 
jnat  lefgged  to,  an  able  to  meet  foreign  eompetitioii  in  tke 
markets  of  otber  eoontriea.  Certain  of  theae  indnatriea  onee 
stood  in  need  of  protection. 

80  long  as  the  wages  paid  for  labor  are  from  50  to  150  per 
eenl  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  ennpeting  foraga 
eoontries,  there  win  be  a  large  class  of  impcniant  indostries  in 
tibia  eonntiy,  one  of  the  conditions  to  the  sneeess  of  wludi  will 
be  protection,  through  dilirriniiiiating  dntiesy  against  foseiga 
competition  in  our  own  markets.  The  practieal  qnestioEn  to  be 
considered  is  die  eqmtable  adjostment  of  dntlee  so  as  to  place 
soeh  indnstries  nnder  as  favorable  dreomstanees  as  are  enjoyed 
by'otber  of  our  indostries  which  need  no  protection.  Protectioa 
of  die  sort  referred  to  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,eonilned 
to  mannfactnres.  It  extends  also  to  agrieoltoie  and  to  mining. 
The  amonnt  of  duties  collected  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  Jnne  dO,  1882,  was  $216438,916; 
of  which  $71,945,900,  or  tiurty-three  and  a  third  per  cenL,  was 
collected  on  products  of  agriculture,  and  $1,116,000,  or  half  of 
one  per  cenl,  on  products  of  mining. 

Formerly,  tbe  cost  of  transportation,  both  upon  tbe  ocean  and 
on  railroads,  in  this  country  operated  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  at  the  present  time  as  a  protection  to  American  manu- 
factures. This  has  had  an  important  bearing  upon  tbe  manu- 
factures of  the  Western  and  North-western  States.  The  rail 
rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York  are,  at  the  present  time, 
only  about  one-half  as  great  as  the  rates  which  prevailed  be- 
tween those  dties  in  1872. 

The  failure  of  the  National  Government  to  create  a  depart- 
ment charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  fnmishiuginforma- 
Hon  in  regard  to  manufactures  appears  strange  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  at  Washington  a  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a  Bureau  of  Mining,  a  Bureau  of  Education,  and  a  bureau 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  information  in  regard  to 
commerce  and  transportation.  This  omission  appears  the  more 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  from  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  first  Congress,  the  tariff  question — a  question  having  a 
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direct  and  exoeedmgly  important  bearing  npon  the  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturing  indnstries  of  the  country — has  been 
almost  constantly  the  subject  of  public  debate,  and  has  com- 
manded a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  Congress  than  agri- 
culture, and  education,  and  commerce,  and  transportation,  and 
mining  all  together. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  in  conclusion,  to  advert  to  the 
f^t  that,  in  his  memorable  report  already  referred  to,  Alexander 
Hamilton  maintained  that  the  promotion  of  American  manu- 
factures would  tend  to  develop  both  the  internal  and  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  advance  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  of  mining,  of  transportation,  of  banking,  and 
generally  of  credit  in  trade.  He  also  clearly  showed  that  the 
variety  of  employments  afforded  by  manufactures  would,  iu  many 
ways,  be  conducive  to  the  general  welfare.  The  correctness  of 
these  views  has  been  proved  by  the  logic  of  events.  That  which 
Hamilton  saw  by  fUth,  is  now,  in  the  light  of  experience,  a  matter 
of  demonstration.  It  has  been  the  principal  object  of  this  |{aper 
to  present  facts  in  regard  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  which  prove  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  and  evidence  the 
fulfillment  of  his  predictions.  History  records  the  names  of  few 
other  statesmen  whose  title  to  immortal  fame  has  been  so  clearly 
vindicated  by  the  results  of  policies  which  they  have  conspicu- 
ously announced  and  advocated 

The  services  rendered  to  his  country  by  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  Mb  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  American  manu- 
factures, are  believed  to  have  been  no  less  important,  though  at 
the  time,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  they  were  less  con- 
spicuous than  were  his  achievements  as  a  financier  in  the 
establishment  of  the  nation's  credit;  achievements  which  won 
for  him  Daniel  Webster's  splendid  encomium, — '^  He  smote  the 
rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of 
revenue  gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  Public 
Credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet" 

The  advancement  of  manufactures  to  the  front  rank  as  a 
l>ranch  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States, — largely 
the  result  of  the  line  of  policy  which  he  proclaimed  and  earnestly 
commended  to  his  countrymen, — the  fulfillment  of  his  grand 
predictions,  and  the  consummation  of  his  best  hopes  regarding 
the  prosperity  of  the  industries  of  his  coimtiy,  add  increasing 
radiance  to  the  glory  of  his  illustrious  name. 

Joseph  Nimmo,  Jb, 


PRESENT  ASPECTS  OF  COLLEGE  TRAMNa. 


Tbr  Amerioan  college  is  a  well-defined  institatiozL  It  may 
be  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  good  or  bad,  old  or  new,  for  mea 
or  for  women,  bnt  it  has  oharaoteristic  features  whioh  are  as 
faiiiiliar  to  the  general  pnblic  as  they  are  to  teachers  and 
scholars.  It  is  often  compared  with  the  gymnasinm  in  Ger- 
many, the  lyc6e  in  France,  and  the  pnblic  school  in  England ;  bat 
it  differs  from  them  all  as  they  differ  from  one  another.  Its  his> 
torical  development,  which  can  be  traced,  step  by  step,  daring 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  has  prodnoed  a  national  type,  differing 
from  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  English.  Like  the  Gon- 
stitntion,  the  Senate,  the  Honse  of  BepreeentatiYes,  the  publie 
school  system,  and  oi^er  civil  institutions  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  here,  and  here  to  stay.  For  better  or  worse,  it  is  onr  own. 
The  ofliahoot  of  an  English  root,  it  bears  the  marks  of  thai 
strong  stock  from  which  it  came,  modified,  however,  like  liie 
vine  in  Calif omia,  by  peculiarities  of  climate  and  of  soil ;  and 
it  deserves  to  be  nnrtmred  and  pnined,  according  to  the  cxroam- 
stances  in  which  it  is  placed,  withont  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  its  likeness  to  ancestry  or  kindred.  By  its  fruits  it  mnst 
be  judged.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  organisation, 
some  of  them  so  long  ago  that  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages have  been  tested  by  experience,  and  others  so  recently 
that  it  is  still  a  question  whether  the  good  effects  surpass  the 
bad.  Discussion  on  college  management,  always  life  in  edncated 
drdes,  has  lately  been  more  than  ever  outspoken.  While  it  has 
touched  on  a  number  of  details  in  which  none  but  professional 
teachers  or  actual  pupils  can  take  jMUti  ^^  ^uis  also  involved 
those  general  principles  in  which  everybody  is  interested. 

To  understand  what  is  going  on,  the  reader  must  remember 
that  the  earliest  American  colleges  were  based  upon  the  notion 
of  a  liberal  education  as  it  prevailed  in  England  during  the  e«iy 
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port  of  theaeyenteenth  oentniy, — a  period  by  no  meaiiis  the  beet 
in  nniveraity  annale ;  a  period  antecedent  to  the  writings  of  the 
principal  aathoritieB  in  Engliah  literatnre  and  edence;  a  period 
when  Protestantism  was  in  the  ascendantybnt  was  still  fettered  by 
thensageof  mediBSvaleoclesiastieism;  a  period  when  books  were 
eostly  and  when  the  instruments  of  scientific  precision,  which 
are  the  glory  of  these  days,  were  ntterly  nnknown ;  when  the 
vocations  of  educated  men  were  bnt  few,  and  when  "research," 
as  we  would  use  that  word,  was  inadequately  appreciated,  except 
here  and  there  by  a  man  of  genius  who  was  superior  to  his  age. 

The  early  American  college  was  planted  in  poverty,  and  in 
poverty  it  has  thriven.  That  tenacity  of  purpose  with  which  a 
few  settlers  in  the  wilderness  held  on  to  the  idea  of  a  liberal 
education,  in  spite  of  their  scanty  crops  and  scantier  libraries, 
their  wide  separation  from  the  old-world  seats  of  learning,  and 
their  lack  of  professional  teachers,  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  many 
noble  traits  possessed  by  our  forefathers,  who  were  never  so 
weary  or  so  poor  that  they  could  not  keep  alive  the  altar-fires  in 
the  temples  of  religion  and  of  learning.  Their  primitive  founda- 
tions did  not  depend  on  royal  bounty  or  on  feudal  liens ;  they 
were  supported  by  free-win  offerings  from  men  and  women  in 
moderate  circumstances,  by  the  minister's  savings  and  the 
widow's  portion.  It  is  only  within  the  present  generation  that 
large  donations  have  leached  their  coffers.  The  good  and  the 
bad  we  inherit  in  our  coUegiate  systems  were  alike  developed  in 
the  straitened  school  of  necessity. 

The  founders  of  the  original  colleges  were  not  only  high- 
minded  and  self-sacrificing,  but  they  w^re  devoted  to  an  ideaL 
They  believed  in  the  doctrine  that  intellectual  power  is  worth 
more  than  intellectual  acquisitions ;  that  an  education  of  all  the 
mental  faculties  is  better  for  the  happiness  of  individual  scholars 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  community  than  a  narrow 
training  for  a  special  pursuit.  Accordingly,  their  educational 
system  did  not  begin  with  professional  seminaries,  for  the  special 
training  of  any  one  class,  but  with  schools  of  general  culture, 
colleges  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  good  as  could  be  made  with  their 
resources  and  in  that  age.  Instead  of  an  academic  staff  made 
up  of  those  who  professed  to  teach  some  spedal  branch  of 
knowledge,  these  colleges  had  a  master  and  fellows  (or  tutors), 
jaea  who  were  fit  to  teach  others  those  rudiments  of  higher 
learning  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  tau^^t.  Moreover, 
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as  years  rolled  on,  instead  of  ooncentrarfcing  personal  and  peenoi- 
ary  support  npon  a  few  of  the  oldest  and  most  promising  foun- 
dations, far-sighted  men  bnilt  up  in  every  portion  of  the  land 
colleges  corresponding  in  their  principal  features  with  the 
original  foundations,  and  depending  for  maintenance  on  the 
heneftoence  of  individuals. 

The  history  of  the  colonial  foundations  abounds  in  examples 
of  the  wisdom  and  self-sacrifi.ce  with  which  they  were  conducted 
under  circumstances  which  called  for  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal 
No  one  can  study  the  biography  of  their  graduates  without  dis- 
oovering  that  they  were  the  men  who  molded  the  institntions 
of  tins  oountiy.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  deficiencies  in  these 
academic  organizations,  as  it  is  to  criticise  the  defects  of  the 
emigrants^  cabins  and  the  foresters'  paths;  it  is  easy  to 
lament  that  a  deeper  impression  was  not  made  upon  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  world ;  easy  to  mention  influential  men  who  never 
passed  a  day  within  college  walls ;  easy  to  provoke  a  smile,  a 
sneer,  or  a  censure  by  the  record  of  some  narrow-minded  custom 
or  proceeding.  But,  nevertheless,  the  fact  cannot  be  shaken 
that  the  old  American  colleges  have  been  admirable  places 
for  the  training  of  men.  Let  the  roU  of  graduates  of  any  lead- 
ing institution  be  scrutinized,  or  even  the  record  of  a  single  class 
selected  at  random,  and  it  wiJl  be  seen  that  the  number  of  life 
failures  is  very  smsJl,  and  the  number  of  useful,  intelligent,  high- 
minded,  and  upright  careers  very  lai^.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
said  that  the  traditional  college,  tiiough  commonly  hampered  by 
ancient  conditions  and  by  the  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  attain 
its  own  ideal,  has  remained  the  firm  and  valiant  supporter  of 
liberal  culture,  and  that  any  revolutionary  or  rapid  changes  in 
its  oi^i^anization  or  methods  should  be  carefully  watched.  Never- 
theless, as  we  proceed,  it  will  be  evident  that  changes  are  inevi- 
table and  that  most  desirable  improvements  are  in  progresa 
The  child  is  becoming  a  man. 

One  other  fact  deserves  notice.  As  the  ISnglifth  prototypes 
were  religious  foundations,  so  their  American  descendants  were 
ecclesiastical  organizations.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  colo- 
nies or  to  the  colonial  colleges,  but  it  is  rather  to  their  lasting 
credit,  that  the  Christian  ministry  among  the  early  settlers  was 
so  generally,  decidedly,  intelligently,  and  persistently  devoted  to 
the  idea  of  liberal  education,  not  for  clergymen  only,  nor  for  lay- 
men only,  but  for  all  who  would  enter  the  service  of  the  Church 
or  State. 
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It  may  be  positively  asserted  that  under  all  the  restrictive 
and  all  the  favorable  conditions  which  have  governed  the  growth 
of  American  colleges,  they  have  perpetuated  this  idea  of  thorough 
intellectaaL  training,  antecedent  to  or  independent  of  profes^ 
sional  study.  To  secure  it  they  have  insisted  that  there  must  be 
good  teachers  and  an  orderly  plan ;  that  the  average  wants  of  a 
considerable  number  of  scholars,  and  not  the  special  needs  of  an 
exceptional  genius,  must  be  chiefly  considered ;  that  such  studies 
must  be  encouraged  as  have  been  found  most  useful  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind ;  that  the  various  faculties  of  the  intellect 
must  be  developed,  and  that  the  scholar  must  not  be  allowed  to 
neglect  what  is  difficult,  because  he  "  does  not  like  it."  These 
are  the  points  on  which  reliance  has  been  wisely  placed. 

I.  First  of  three  causes  assignable  for  the  modifications 
which  are  in  progress  in  American  colleges,  is  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  community,  and'  the  consequent  increase  in  educa- 
tional funds. 

If  any  one  will  make  an  educational  tour,  he  will  soon  dis- 
cover what  an  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  in  college  build- 
ings since  1860.  Let  him  go  to  Cambridge,  New  Haven,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Princeton,  Ithaca,  Ann  Arbor,  and  so  on 
through  the  Western  States  to  California;  let  him  not  fail  to 
look  at  Amherst,  WiUiamstown,  Hartford,  Easton,  Haverford, 
Bethlehem,  Cleveland,  Oberlin,  Urbana,  and  at  a  dozen  other 
coUege  towns  upon  his  route,  and  he  will  see  that  the  primitive 
simplicity  is  giving  place  to  stately  architecture.  Observatories 
and  laboratories  have  been  built  and  equipped ;  library  buildings, 
which  are  unfortunately,  in  some  places,  more  costly  than  the 
books  which  they  contain,  have  arisen ;  dormitories,  museums, 
art  galleries,  memorial  halls,  and  chapels  have  been  erected  as 
monuments  of  generous  benefactors.  Obviously,  in  this  new 
growth  of  collegiate  architecture  there  is  a  survival  of  the  beau- 
tiful quadrangles,  the  gothic  chapels,  and  the  castellated  resi- 
dences of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  short,  the  material 
acquisitions  have  been  very  great,  not  only  in  old  and  renowned 
institations,  but  in  new  foundations.  If  a  liberal  education 
is  dependent  upon  such  auxiliaries,  the  better  colleges  are 
now  well  prepared  for  work,  and  most  of  them  may  urge  their 
benefactors  to  direct  more  attention  in  the  future  to  less  showy 
but  not  less  serviceable  objects. 

Thus  far,  with  all  the  gifts  which  have  been  made  to  the 
older  colleges,  comparatively  small  additions  have  been  made  to 
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the  fimds  which  are  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  adademie 
staiE.  But  the  cost  of  living  has  increased^  and  the  moderate 
salary  which  contented  college  professors  before  the  war  is  no 
longer  an  adequate  sapport,  even  in  the  modest  style  to  which 
their  good  sense  and  the  traditions  of  their  office  have  aoeos- 
tomed  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  many  jxrof  esson  have  beeo 
forced  to  rely  for  their  support  on  preaching,  lecturing,  magasine 
writing^  the  preparation  of  school-books^  or  on  other  extraneous 
resources.  One  result  of  this  is  that  young  men  of  talent  are 
deterred  from  entering  upon  the  academic  careers  which  are  on 
other  accounts  attractive  to  them,  and  for  which  they  are  fitted. 
I  met,  for  example,  not  long  ago,  a  recent  graduate  who,  by  tal- 
ents, acquisitions,  hereditary  tendency,  and  opportunities,  was 
predestined  to  the  life  of  a  scholar.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as 
to  what  he  would  study  after  taking  his  baccalaureate  degree, 
be  surprised  me  first  by  saying  that  his  student-life  was  over; 
and  next,  by  asfligniug  this  reason,  that  he  had  noticed  how  the 
world  rewarded  life-long  service  in  a  college,  and  that  he  did  not 
want  the  inadequate  stipend  of  a  professor.  That  young  man 
was  sagacious.  He  was  right  in  thinking  that  a  college  professor 
lias  ordinarily  but  little  satisfaction  in  looking  forward  to  his 
financial  future.  If  his  expenses  are  augmented,  if  his  health 
breaks  down,  if  he  lives  to  old  age»  unable  to  lecture  longer, 
no  enlargement  of  salary,  no  retiring  pension,  no  provision  for 
his  family  is  to  be  expected.  Many  a  teacher  grows  sad  with 
this  prospect. 

Is  it  not  time  for  all  who  are  interested  in  college  foundations 
to  call  for  large  donations  for  the  increase  of  ''the  wages  fundf  " 
Ought  not  the  coUege  authorities  to  keep  in  the  background 
their  desire  for  better  buildings,  and  iosist  that  adequate  means 
must  first  be  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  instruction  f  It 
will  be  suicidal  if  a  prosperous  country  like  this  suffers  its  insti> 
tutions  of  learning  to  be  manned  by  men  of  second-rate  abilitieB 
because  they  are  cheaper,  and  because  the  men  of  first-rate 
powers  are  turned  away  from  the  work  of  higher  education  to 
the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  to  the  ministry  and  to  busi- 
ness pursuits,  as  giving  more  hope,  more  comfort,  and  more  free- 
dom, with  equally  good  opportunities  of  usefulness  and  witii 
prospects  of  higher  honor.  It  will  be  a  shame  if  the  hoary  head 
in  a  college,  instead  of  being  a  crown  of  glory,  is  a  sign  of  pov- 
erty and  neglect    A  coUege  prof e88<»ship  ^ould  be  liberally 
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paid,  aad  with  aa  ax^^enting  salary,  so  that^  in  this  respect,  it 
may  be  at  least  as  attraetiye  as  other  oareers  whioh  are  open  to 
inteUectnal  mexu  If  the  very  best  men  are  not  seonred  for  the 
work  of  instmction,  and  if  they  are  not  made  so  easy  in  their 
peconiary  oircnmstances  as  to  be  free  from  oare  on  that  aooonnt^ 
farewell  to  intellectaal  advancement  farewell  to  literary  prog* 
ress,  farewell  to  scientific  dlBcovery,  farewell  to  sound  states- 
manship, farewell  to  enlightened  Christianity;  the  reign  of 
bigotry  and  dullness  is  at  hand.  Bnt  we  have  no  fear  that  this 
is  to  be  the  future  of  American  education.  There  are  already 
indications  that  salary  funds  are  to  be  increased,  and  every  friend 
of  liberal  education  should  promote  such  tendencies  and  encour- 
age such  gifts. 

The  increase  of  wealth  is  also  manifest  iu  the  increase  of 
luxury  in  daily  surroundings,  in  the  love  of  costly  athletie 
sports,  and  in  the  growth  of  those  microcosmic,  cryptogramic 
*^  societies''  which  lead  a  curious  life  within  the  college  circles. 
It  is  useless  to  argue  or  legislate  against  these  manifestations  of 
wealth.  They  cannot  be  uprooted,  but  they  can  be  guided  and 
directed  by  wise  and  sympathetic  oounseL  At  the  moment,  it  is 
not  an  imaginary  but  a  real  danger,  that  parents  in  moderate 
eiroumstances  will  choose  for  their  sons,  and  that  self-supporting 
young  men  will  choose  for  themselves,  that  college  which  will 
cost  the  least,  instead  of  that  which  will  teach  the  most  Many 
a  student  goes  not  where  he  would  but  where  he  must  The  biDs 
for  tuition — though  commonly  higher  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  are  a  moderate  item  in  the  budget  of  a  student,  but 
miscellaneous  outlays  have  become  extravagant,  and  yet  so  im- 
perative that  the  youth  who  declines  to  do  his  part  is  in  danger 
of  feeling  that  he  belongs  to  ''  tl^e  awkward  squad."  Although, 
sumptuary  laws  are  of  no  more  value  in  an  institution  of  learning 
than  in  society  at  large,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  may  cer- 
tainly be  exerted,  and  should  be  directed  to  the  suppression  of 
the  eviL 

There  is  a  partial  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  which  ought 
to  be  tried  on  a  generous  scale, — the  establishment  of  purses  and 
scholarships  for  under-graduate  students,  to  be  won  exclusively 
by  intellectual  merit.  Hitherto,  with  a  few  exceptions,  under- 
graduate scholarships  have  been  usually  offered  to  the  needy,  and 
among  them  to  those  who  had  the  ministry  in  view.  In  other 
eases  they  have  been  restricted  to  the  family  of  the  founder  or 
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to  the  person  whom  he  or  his  successor  nominated.  It  is  time 
for  something  better.  InteUectnal  superiority  is  to  be  f oond 
both  among  the  rich  and  among  the  poor.  The  colleges,  like  the 
State,  depend  on  the  support  of  the  great  middle  class  who  are 
neither  rich  nor  poor — who  cannot  afford  Inxniy  and  will  not 
accept  charity.  To  develop  scholars  in  all  these  classes,  honors, 
carrying  with  them  g^nerons  pecnniary  support,  should  be  freely 
instituted.  Such  prizes  may  be  given  for  success  in  specific 
attainments,  but  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  recipient  should 
have  no  influence  on  the  award.  CoUege  honors  should  have 
th6  same  value  as  those  which  excite  emulation  in  after-life,  and 
which  come  to  poor  and  rich  alike. 

If,  then,  the  wealth  which  is  turning  to  our  colleges,  after 
supplying  the  requisite  buildings,  books,  and  apparatus,  can  be 
directed  to  providing  salary  funds  and  prize  scholarships,  the 
influence  will  be  instantaneous  and  serviceable.  Responsibility 
in  this  matter  does  not  rest  with  the  college  authorities  alone  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  with  rich  men  on  the  other ;  but  it  depends 
upon  all  who  talk  and  write  on  liberal  education, — on  the  law- 
yer, the  minister,  the  banker,  the  physician,  the  friend,  the 
adviser,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  undertakes  to  suggest  or  guide 
the  future  benefactions. 

n.  Science,  like  wealth,  is  exerting  its  influence  upon  the 
American  college.  So  many  subjects  call  for  recognition  that 
new  and  special  courses  are  established ;  every  knowing  professor 
inclines  more  and  more  to  lock  himself  witldn  the  citadel  of  his 
own  department,  and  to  look  out  of  the  embrasure  with  suspicion 
on  the  inexperience  of  those  who  are  willing  to  sally  forth  into 
unprotected  positions.  If  the  day  has  gone  by,  in  the  larger 
colleges,  for  establishing  a  professorship  of  natural  and  political 
history  (such  as  still  exists  in  a  Scotch  institution),  or  for  ex- 
pecting one  man  to  teach  all  branches  of  natural  science,  as  was 
once  the  way,  or  for  assigning  ancient  and  modem  languages 
to  the  care  of  a  single  teacher,  another  danger  has  crept  in — 
that  the  college  professor  wUl  be  narrow,  one-sided  in  his  own 
development,  and  one-sided  in  his  influence.  For  the  ordinary 
instruction  of  under-graduate  students  men  of  broad,  generous, 
varied  culture  are  needed ;  men  who  know  the  value  of  letters 
and  of  nature  in  a  plan  of  study  ]  men  who  understand  their 
own  views  because  they  are  watching  the  necessities  and  the 
transactions  of  to-day  with  the  light  of  historical  experience  f 
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men  who  believe  that  ehaneter,  mteUeotnal  and  moral,  is  more 
important  than  knowledge,  and  who  are  detennined  that  all  the 
influences  of  college  life  shall  be  wholesome.  Snoh  teachers  as 
these  have  hitherto  constitnted  the  faculties  of  American  col- 
leges; their  names  may  not  have  been  made  renowned  by  any 
new  discoveries  or  by  the  publication  of  any  great  treatises,  but 
they  have  impressed  themselves  on  genenUdons  of  pupils  who 
have  in  their  torn  helped  to  form  the  best  institutions  which 
maintain  the  nation.  It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  to  American 
education,  if,  in  choosing  specialists  for  collegiate  professorships 
(as  must  be  done  in  future),  the  authorities  fail  to  make  sure  that 
these  specialists  are  men  of  general  cultivation,  of  sound  morals, 
and  of  hearty  sympathy  with  the  youth  they  are  to  teach. 

The  progress  of  science  has  forced  upon  our  colleges  edlectio 
courses  of  study.  No  single  person  should  think  of  studying  all 
the  departments  of  learning  which  an  institution  may  rightiy 
teach.  All  the  better  colleges  now  admit  of  some  choice  in  the 
curricnlum,  and  the  point  of  dispute  has  advanced  to  the  inquiiy 
how  far  ^'  options  "  may  be  allowed.  There  is  a  curious  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  studies  are  indispensable  to  a  liberal 
education,  and  an  equally  remarkable  divergence  in  respect  to 
the  methods  by  which  a  choice  of  studies  may  be  allowed. 

In  all  this  divergence  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
eoUeges  of  this  countiy  have  never  been  hostile  to  the  modem 
physical  sciences,  and  have  favored  instruction  in  these  brandies 
so  far  as  the  means  at  their  command  would  permit.  A  recent 
historical  writer  has  called  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  the 
first  rector  of  Yale  College  wrote  a  text-book  on  Physics.  From 
tiiat  time  to  ours,  neither  religious  sentiment  nor  preference  for 
the  classics  has  been  arrayed  against  scientific  pursuits.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  colleges  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  willing  to 
admit  that  an  education  chiefly  scientific  was  as  good  as  an 
education  chiefly  dasacal.  The  initiation  of  a  scientific  school 
at  Cambridge,  as  an  outside  department  of  the  college,  had  an 
extraordinary  infiuence  upon  subsequent  endeavors  to  foster 
the  claims  of  science.  (Hher  scientific  schools  were  founded. 
But  these  associated  colleges  have  rarely  been  admitted  into 
complete  f  eUowship.  They  have  been  regarded  as  ^'  members  on 
probation," — too  strong  to  be  despised,  too  young  to  be  enconr- 
aged  very  heartily.  They  have  not  the  birthright.  Not  infre- 
quently do  we  hear  the  original  foundation  called  the  college 
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proper,  as  if  the  new  establishment  were  the  ooUege  improper. 
As  a  role,  the  old  prestige  and  the  old  degree^  ArUmm  Baoea- 
lamreuSf  have  not  been  extended  to  attendants  upon  the  sdentiile 
eonrses.  Tet  changes,  even  in  this  respect,  are  close  at  hand, 
and  the  new  nobility  of  science  will  not  wait  long  before  it  has 
equal  rank  with  the  most  ancient  gentry. 

The  experience  of  American  colleges  has  shown  that  the  most 
ayaUable,  as  well  as  efficacions  studies  in  a  liberal  course  of 
training  are  these:  ^a^  Mathematics,  leading  to  ^6^  Physical  and 
Natural  Science  -,  and  fej  Language,  leading  to  ('dj  Political  and 
Moral  Science. 

It  is  not  eaey  to  see  how  a  good  education  can  be  obtained, 
nowadays,  without  these  four  dements.  They  are  like  the 
food,  air,  exercise,  and  rest  of  physical  growth.  The  diiBcolt 
point  to  decide  is  the  rdative  proportion  of  each  dement^  or, 
in  other  words,  the  amount  of  attainment  to  be  exacted  in  each 
branch.  It  is  my  own  belief  that  all  the  mathematics  which  is 
essential  to  general  education  may  be  secured  by  a  student  be- 
fore he  enters  a  college ;  that  is  to  say,  that  arithmetic,  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  and  even  the  dements  of 
analytical  geometry,  may  be  readily  acquired  under  competent 
teachers  in  high  schools  and  academies.  Boys  who  have  no 
special  love  of  mathematics  acquire  this  knowledge  in  sehods 
whidi  I  can  name.  Text-books  in  these  branches  are  matured 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  methods  of  training  are 
perfectly  understood;  but  the  mathematical  teaching  must  be 
given  by  a  master  who  is  a  master  of  mathematics.  If  the 
teacher  has  not  carried  his  own  studies  beyond  the  demenir 
ary  subjects,  or  if  he  dislikes  mathematics,  he  will  not  sueoeed 
in  this  department^  however  good  he  may  be  in  others.  The 
distaste  for  mathematics  exhibited  by  many  minds  is  due 
chiefly  to  bad  instruction  at  the  outsets  Beyond  what  is 
learned  in  the  high  school,  a  college  should  offer  hi^er  eouises 
of  mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  and  should  require  these 
branches  to  be  studied  as  antecedent  to  thorough  oourses  in 
physics,  astronomy,  and  certain  other  sdentiiic  studies.  So  in 
respect  to  Latin  and  Greek.  That  knowledge  of  these  subjeete 
whidi  is  indispensable  to  a  liberal  education,  may,  in  many  ports 
of  the  country,  be  acquired  by  a  youth  before  he  enters  college, 
or  certainly  before  he  leaves  the  fredmian  cltts.  The  boy  well 
taught  for  three  or  four  years  after  reaching  his  teoia  ou^tto 
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read  readily  the  easier  elMBiea]  authon  at  siglLt^  and  to  undor- 
atand  the  fandamental  prinoipleB  of  grammar.  This  la  aeeored 
in  other  oonntries,  and  maybe  in  this.  He  may  still  stody  Latin 
and  Qreek  after  he  enters  college,  but  it  should  be  on  a  differ- 
ent plane  f  harder  writings  may  be  read;  a  wider  range  of  liter- 
ature may  be  made  familar ;  oomparatiye  grammar  and  philology 
may  reoeive  attention ;  ancient  history,  politics,  arehsDology,  and 
art  may  be  studied ;  and  a  genuine  love  for  all  that  is  noble  and 
permanent  in  the  culture  of  Greece  and  Some  may  thus  be  pro- 
moted. But  here,  as  in  mathematics,  the  difference  in  intdUeetual 
aptitude  should  be  recognized,  and  if  a  mind  makes  no  reeponse 
to  these  classical  themes,  different  means  of  culture  ou^^t  cer- 
tainly to  be  provided  for  it. 

Three  languages  besides  Latin  and  Greek  are  essential  to  a 
liberal  education  in  this  country — German,  French,  and  English. 
The  elements  of  French  and  German,  and  even  more  adyanoed 
knowledge,  may  in  some  cases  be  acquired  by  the  school-boy ; 
and  f  ortonate  will  he  be  who  begins  his  college  course  able  to 
read  these  languages  which  next  to  his  own  are  most  essential 
to  scientific  and  literary  progress.  He  may  then  prosecute  their 
study  in  higher  historical,  literary,  and  philological  aspects,  or 
he  may  devote  his  time  to  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  other 
modem  tongues.  But  he  must  not  escape  from  the  prolonged 
and  critical  study  of  English.  He  must  learn  the  history  and 
the  spirit  of  his  mother-tongue  and  become  expert  in  its  forms, 
and  idioms.  Constant  prkctice  in  writing  should  be  exacted 
by  the  college  course,  so  that  being  a  graduate  would  imply 
the  possession  of  a  power  to  speak  and  to  write  fitly,  dearly, 
and  forcibly. 

The  perplexity  of  our  colleges  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
scientific  studies  is  partly  due  to  an  erroneous  estimate  of  their 
relation  to  a  liberal  education.  They  are  commonly  looked 
upon  as  valuable  for  the  knowledge  they  bring,  not  for  the  dis- 
cipline they  impart.  Consequently,  a  few  lectures  on  each  of 
several  great  subjects  are  commonly  given  to  the  more  advanced 
student  for  his  information,  so  that  he  may  not  go  into  the 
world  ignorant  of  what  has  been  ascertained  in  respect  to  natural 
phenomena  and  laws.  This  is  better  than  nothing,  but  it  is  very 
inadequate,  and,  indeed,  so  inadequate  as  to  be  poor  and  unsatis- 
faetory.  An  educated  man  does  not  need  to  be  crammed  with 
scientiflc  facts :  if  he  wishes  to  know  them,  he  can  procure  great 
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oydopflBdias  fall  of  the  most  advanoed  and  exact  statftments. 
But  all  the  knowledge  of  the  ^'  Encydopasdia  Britanmea"  ia  of 
no  value  to  the  man  who  cannot  use  it  A  liberal  education  le- 
quires  an  aoquaintance  with  scientific  methods,  with  the  modes 
of  inquiry,  of  observation,  of  comparison,  of  etiminating  error 
and  of  ascertaining  truth  which  are  observed  by  modem  inves- 
tigators. Such  an  acquaintance  may  be  better  secured  by  pro- 
longed and  thorough  attention  to  one  great  department  of 
science,  like  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  or  geology,  than  by 
acquiring  a  smattering  of  twenty  brandies.  If  every  college 
student  would  daily  for  one  or  two  years  devote  a  third  of  his 
study  time  to  either  of  the  great  subjects  we  have  named,  or  to 
others  whidi  might  be  named,  he  would  exercise  his  faculties  in 
a  discipline  very  different  from  that  afforded  by  his  linguistic 
and  mathematioil  work.  He  would  not  only  find  his  observing 
powers  sharpened ;  he  would  find  his  judgment  improved  by  its 
exercise  on  the  certainties  of  natural  law.  He  would  never 
afterward  be  prejudiced  against  the  true  workers  in  sdenee 
nor  afraid  of  the  progress  of  modem  learning.  Whatever  might 
be  his  future  vocation,  ecdesiastical,  educational,  or  editorial,  he 
would  speak  of  sdenee  with  no  covert  sneer  and  with  no  sup- 
pressed apprehension.  The  more  religious  his  nature,  the  more 
reverent  would  he  become.  In  public  affairs  whidi  call  f6r  a 
knowledge  of  sdenee,  he  would  know  how  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  quack  and  the  authority,  and  he  would  be  quick  to 
perceive  in  how  many  dex>artments  of  government  the  liberal 
use  of  scientific  methods  is  now  imperativdy  demanded. 

A  few  words  must  be  given  to  the  group  of  studies  "vdiieii, 
for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  may  designate  by  the  Frendi 
nomenclature  as  the  '^  moral  and  political  sciences."  They  have 
twofold  value — their  service  to  the  individual  and  their  service 
to  the  State.  It  is  by  the  study  of  the  history  of  opinion,  by  the 
scrutiny  of  mental  phenomena,  and  by  the  discussion  of  euiical 
prindples,  that  religious  and  moral  character  is  to  be  devdoped. 
The  hours  of  reflection  are  redeemed  from  barrenness  and 
made  fruitful,  like  sand-plains  irrigated  by  mountain  streams, 
when  they  are  pervaded  by  the  perennial  currents  which  flow 
from  the  lofty  heights  of  philosophy  and  religion.  Above 
all  other  educational  subjects  in  importance  stands  philosophy, 
the  exerdse  of  reason  upon  those  manifold  and  perplexing 
problems  of  existence  which  are  as  old  as  humanity  and  as  new 
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as  tlie  ninskeealfc  eentaiy.  For  ito  pjace  m  a  liberal 
no  mAMoAb  nnii  mppfy.  Wlnt  is  tnie  of  tlie  moral 
in  Tof eranee  to  indmdaal  du«Mtor,  may  be  said  of  tlie 
toneaL  sad  pi^itiosl  seienees  in  relatkm  to  flie  State.  That 
nation  is  in  danger  of  losing  ito  liberties,  snd  of  entering  apon 
a  period  of  eomptian  snd  deeaj,  wbidi  does  not  ke^  ito  ejo 
ateadilf  fixed  on  the  ezperienee  of  other  nations,  snd  does  not 
applj  to  its  own  institutions  snd  laws  the  lessons  of  tiie  psst 
The  evils  we  eomplsin  of,  the  bnidois  we  esny,  tiie  dsngen  w« 
f esr,  sre  to  be  met  bj  the  seeomnlsted  ezperienee  of  other  gen- 
erations snd  of  other  dimes. 

If  the  views  tfans  presented  sre  ooneet, — that  Ameriesn 
ooDeges  shonld  tenaeioosly  sdhere  to  eertsin  fondsmentsl  sab- 
jeete  ss  the  bssis  of  their  training,  snd  that  eseh  individoal 
seholar  shonld  be  sllowed  a  emisidersUe  freedom  of  ehoiee  as  to 
the  oombination  which  he  win  mske  for  his  own  enrrieohim,— 
we  most  next  consider  a  practiesldiffienlty.  Hnmsa  nstore,  and 
espedslly  young  hnman  nature,  is  soeh,  that  the  essiest  piiii  is 
likely  to  be  chosen  without  a  strict  regsrd  to  the  point  it  leads 
to.  Doabtiees,  in  sll  the  colleges  idiere  elective  conrses  sre  per- 
mitted, the  inexperienced  student,  thinking  less  of  preparation 
for  the  fatore,  than  of  enjoyment  for  the  present,  seleete  with 
nnening  instinct  the  conrses  which  are  likely  to  be  most  plesssnt 
To  a  certain  extent  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  line  of  lesst  resistance ;  but  this  principle 
must  be  quslified  by  another,  that  in  educstion  difllcnlties  are 
to  be  overcome,  not  avoided,  for  discipline  requires  effort,  snd 
strength  comes  by  exercise.  The  young  scholar  must  not  redine 
upon  a  bed  of  roses  if  he  would  mske  progress.  He  must  have 
an  orderly  plan  of  study  and  be  required  to  adhere  to  it.  Two 
metiiods  of  limiting  his  procUvily  to  esse  have  been  employed 
with  good  results.  In  some  institutions,  several  courses  are 
offered  to  a  student's  choice,  but  one  he  must  select,  snd  to 
that  he  must  adhere.  Divorce  is  rarely  allowed  to  release  him 
from  the  bond  which  has  once  b^n  assumed.  Elseidiere^  every 
under-graduate  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  teachers  iriio  acte  as  his 
adviser,  and  who  has  an  influential  control  over  his  selection  of 
studies.  Some  such  devices  ss  these  are  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  eclectic  courses. 

m.  The  progress  of  religious  freedom,  like  the  progress  of 
wealth  and  of  science,  is  also  exerting  its  influence  upon  our 
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ooDeges.  It  is  well  known  that  the  earliest  fonndationsy  both  in 
New  En^^d  and  in  Virginia,  were  eodeaiastical  sooietias,  oon- 
tarolledbyminiBters.  The  ooloniats  wisely  believed  in  an  educated 
dergy,  and  were  determined  to  secure  themselves  against  ignor- 
ance in  the  pnlpit.  They  were  also  firm  in  their  maintenance  of  a 
Christian  education,  and  had  no  hesitation  whatsoever  in  incnl- 
eating  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  dominant  theology.  The 
scholars  of  the  first  immigration  were  almost  all  ministers,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  without  their  earnest  zeal  and  pious  endea- 
vors, the  founding  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  would 
have  long  been  delayed.  If  now  and  then  a  college  president 
was  displaced  because  he  dissented  from  the  views  of  his  asso- 
ciates on  baptism  or  on  ordination,  the  institutions  never  failed 
to  set  up  for  their  students  a  high  standard  of  religious  and 
moral  conduct.  If  they  seem  to  us  narrow,  they  also  seem 
reverent  and  earnest.  Gradually  great  changes  came  about 
The  catechism  and  the  body  of  divinity  disappeared  from  among 
their  text-books;  laymen  were  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
responsibilities  of  the  corporation  3  professors  and  teachers  were 
appointed  from  widely  different  religious  commxmions;  the 
number  of  required  religious  services  was  diminished,  and  the 
students  found  it  more  and  more  easy  to  escape  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  college  chapel  upon  the  Lord's  day.  The  same  prog- 
ress in  religious  freedom  has  led  to  the  extraordinary  multipli- 
cation of  colleges,  so  that  students  may  not  only  be  free  from 
restraints  which  are  distasteful,  but  may  be  provided  with  such 
religious  services  as  they  or  their  parents  may  prefer.  Every 
important  Christian  denomination  has  therefore  come  to  have  its 
distinctive  college,  and  many  an  aigument  has  been  framed  to 
prove  that  sectarian  colleges  are  better  than  those  which  seek  to 
promote  the  imion  of  several  religious  bodies.  It  has  not  been 
thought  suf&dent  that  a  college  should  be  pervaded  by  an 
enlightened  Christianity,  nor  even  that  it  should  be  the  strong- 
hold of  a  simple  evangelical  life  and  doctrine,  nor  that  it 
should  be  orthodox  as  to  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the 
Church;  but  sectarian  influences  must  everywhere  predomin- 
ate, among  the  trustees  or  in  the  faculty,  or  in  both  the  govern- 
ing bodies.  Hence  we  see  all  over  the  land  feeble,  ill-endowed, 
and  poorly  manned  institutions,  caring  a  little  for  sound 
learning  but  a  great  deal  more  for  the  defense  of  denomina- 
tional teneta 
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As  a  metioii  against  tbese  immmerable  ilmrnminatifynal 
«oIl0|;eB,  State  vmnreraitfteB  and  pnvate  fomwlatianit,  not  eon- 
trdled  bj  anj  religioas  denomination,  have  made  npid  gain 
nitfain  the  laat  qnarter  of  a  century.  TImj  are  nsnalfy  go^enied 
by  good  men,  eo  that  a  stodent  in  any  one  of  them  pereeiyeB 
Teiy  little  differenee,  if  any,  in  the  ethieal  and  religions  infln- 
enees  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  from  thoee  which  encompaas 
his  friend  in  a  denominational  ooDege. 

What  is  to  be  the  onteome  of  all  this  confusion  it  is  not  easy 
to  prediet  Whether  the  churches,  acting  outside  of  the  colleges, 
win  endeaTor  to  assume  and  g^de  the  religions  instruction  of 
the  students,  or  whether  the  oommunily  is  going  thron|^  a 
period  of  indifference  in  respect  to  positrre  religious  instruction, 
or  idiether  there  will  be  a  reviyal  of  positrre  and  aggressive 
denominational  seal,  is  not  yet  discernible ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  is  desirable  in  colleges  which  are  maintained  upon  a  non- 
denominational  basis.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  it  was  more 
important  to  uphold  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  to  encourage 
the  f omiation  of  right  moral  habits,  for  the  temptation  to  for- 
get ^the  things  which  are  unseen"  is  very  strong.  If  thoee  idio 
hold  these  views, — and  they  are  probably  the  dominant  influ- 
ences in  almost  every  college, — would  agree  in  the  maintenance 
of  religious  services  upon  a  simple  and  catholic  basis,  to  which 
all  should  be  invited  and  to  which  none  should  be  compelled,  and 
if  to  this  were  added  positive  instruction  in  Christian  morals,  and 
their  application  to  daQy  life  and  still  more  particularly  to  the 
dangers  and  opportunities  of  educated  men, — ^then  theological 
training  and  the  enforcement  of  special  ecclesiastical  usages 
might  be  left  to  institutions  which  are  designed  exclusively  or 
chiefly  for  the  training  of  ministers.  Doubtless,  churches  in  the 
neighborhood  of  colleges  will  be  more  and  more  called  upon, 
each  in  its  own  way,  to  undertake  the  religious  guidance  of  such 
young  men  as  can  be  brought  within  their  influence;  while  col- 
lege faculties  will  be  held  responsible  by  the  public  for  the  influ- 
ence they  exert  upon  the  moral  lives  of  those  whose  intelleetual 
training  they.have  undertaken  to  direct  Already,  enlightened 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  independently  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  State  university, 
or  of  any  other  nonsectarian  institution,  halls  of  residence  may 
be  founded  by  religious  bodies,  and  instruction  may  there  be 
given  in  positive  religious  doctrines  to  those  who  resort  to  the 
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central  establiahmentfor  seoalar  learning.  The  Bishop  of  Michi- 
gan, for  eTAmplei  Dr.  Hanu,  having  seen  the  vigor  and  prospeeto 
of  the  great  foundation  at  Ann  Arbor,  has  wisely  directed  his 
zeal  to  the  bnilding  np  of  a  collegiate  hall,  which  shall  not  be  in 
rivalry  with  the  State  university,  but  in  cordial  though  informal 
cooperation  with  it,  supplementing  its  instructions  by  positive 
religious  teachings  among  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  church  home.  Tears  ago,  a  similar  project  for 
surrounding  the  University  of  California  with  halls  of  reeidenoe, 
to  be  provided  by  different  churches,  was  very  nearly  perfected. 
By  some  such  method,  the  new  unsectarian  colleges  may  be  well 
supplied  with  positive  religious  instruction,  while  the  non- 
denominational  character  of  the  foundation  remains  unimpaired. 
Certainly,  if  Bishop  Harris  succeeds  in  the  plan  which  he  has 
commended  to  his  diocese,  and  which  is  understood  to  be  favored 
by  President  Angell,  all  the  country  will  contemplate  with  great 
interest  the  actual  work  of  so  promising  a  scheme. 

The  idea  of  the  American  college,  therefore ;  the  idea  of  or- 
derly training  in  fundamental  brandies  of  learning,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  storing  the  mind  with  useful  information,  and  partly 
for  the  development  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  trainingi 
seems  to  stand  as  firm  as  ever,  strengthened  and  not  weakened 
by  all  that  may  be  said  of  university  foundations.  The  increase 
of  wealth,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  advancement  of 
religious  freedom,  though  temporary  disturbing  agencies,  are 
likely  to  be  factors  of  permanent  good. 

Daniel  C.  Gilman. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 


IioaasATiON  in  large  nmnbers  to  the  United  States  is  a  fixed 
fact.  That  it  is  franght  with  great  advantages  has  been  shown 
in  a  former  nnmber  of  this  Review.  It  is  also  nndeniable  that 
it  is  fraught  with  evils  more  or  less  dangerous  to  onr  national 
character.  Onr  present  purpose  is  to  traverse  and  call  attention 
to  one  of  these  evils,  believing  that  if  the  general  pnbUc  can  be 
imbned  with  a  dear  idea  of  its  true  character,  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  will  not  be  long  in  applying  remedial  measures  and 
appropriate  checks. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  generally  were  of  a  high  order,  morally  and 
religiously, — intelligent,  enterprising,  and  industrious.  Many 
Europeans  of  culture  had  been  drawn  hither  by  sympathy  with 
the  new  political  institutions,  and  it  was  expected  by  Madison, 
Hamilton,  and  their  contemporaries  that  the  future  ''  emigra- 
tions"  would  be  largely  of  persons  of  wealth  and  education. 
The  names  of  Robert  Morris,  John  Witherspoon,  Albert  Gallatin, 
and  Joseph  Priestley  readily  suggest  themselves  among  those  of 
men  whose  services  shed  luster  upon  the  home  of  their  adop- 
tion. The  new,  thinly-settled  country  was  in  need  of  immigra- 
tion, and  the  people  welcomed  into  the  body  politic  all  Euro- 
peans who  came  and  would  '* support"  the  new  Constituiion 
against  the  assaults  of  monarchist  or  revolutionist.  Ever  since 
the  establishment  of  our  Qovemment,  it  has  been  our  policy  to 
invite  immigration^  and  the  terms  have  never  been  materially 
changed. 

The  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  the  United  States 
in  June,  1880,  was  6,679,943,  the  nationalitiee  being  represented 
as  follows: 

Ml 
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Empire. . .  1,066,742 

Iralud 1,854,571 

BkitiBh  Amoka. . .     717,084 

Bni^Mid 662,676 

SwedBn 194,337 

Norwirj 181,729 

SeoiUuid 170,136 

FiwiM 106,971 

OUiift 104,541 

BwitMrlmiid 88,621 

BohamiA 85,361 


Wales 83,802 

Meodeo 68^90 

Denmaik 64,196 

Holland 58,090 

Poland 48,557 

Italy 44,230 

Austria 38,663 

Bnssia 35,722 

Belgiom 15,535 

Lnxemborg 12,836 

Hnngarj 11,566 


and  so  on  down  to  129  from  Greenland.  In  passing,  it  is  worthj 
of  note  that  the  Irish  nnmber  1,854,571,  the  British  (EngliBh, 
Seotch,  and  Welsh),  916,114,  and  the  British  Americans,  717,084^ 
in  all,  3,487,769 — hence,  more  than  half  of  onr  foreign-bom 
population  speak  English,  and  come  to  ns  aocnstomed  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  rale.  The  Qermans  nnmber  1,966,742;  all  the  oflier 
natdonaiities,  1,225,432. 

European  governments  are  seldom  called  upon  to  confer 
citizenship  npon  aliens.  With  ns,  the  wholesale  method  of 
granting  citizenship  has  developed  an  abuse  which  is  peculiarly 
American.  Here,  the  applicant  is  endued  with  all  the  privileges 
of  full  citizenship  after  having  lived  in  the  country  a  specified 
time  as  a  person  of  good  character,  upon  simply  renouncing  his 
former  allegiance,  and  talking  an  oatii  to  "support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States" ;  the  petty  cost  of  the  transaction, 
about  a  dollar,  often  being  paid  for  him.  It  is  held  by  our  Gov- 
ernment that  this  renunciation  absolutely  frees  him  from  all 
obligation  to  his  former  Government,  and  that  the  formal  oath 
to  support  a  Constitution  he  cannot  interpret  and  has  not  even 
read  suffices  to  entitle  him  to  a  new  nationality.  The  reciinent 
evidently  does  not  renounce  his  ancient  loves  or  hates,  feuds  or 
enmities.  Thus  it  has  become  common  for  some  adopted  citi- 
zens, even  while  ignoring  any  identification  with  Ameiiean 
comity  and  American  friendship,  to  claim  all  the  privilegos 
accorded  them  by  law,  and  to  demand  protection,  after  they  have 
returned  to  their  native  land  and  are  engaged  in  aiding  and 
abetting  movements,  often  violent^  in  opposition  to  the  lawful 
authorities. 

The  oath  itself  is  too  often  administered  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  and  without  the  deliberation  which  should  characterise 
judicial  action.     The  application  for  naturalization  must  be 
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made  in  open  oonrt,  and  is  snbjeet  to  the  raJeB  of  jndidal  pro- 
cedure. The  judge  is  to  be  satisfled,  by  oral  testimony,  that  the 
applicant  has  redded  here  the  time  required;  that  he  is  a  person 
of  good  moral  character;  that  he  is  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitation,  and  ''well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and 
happiness"  of  the  United  States.  Said  Judge  Benedict  to  a 
United  States  Grand  Jury  in  New  York,  in  1868 :  ''The  acts  (in 
naturalizations)  are  solemn  judicial  acts,  and  every  time  a  judge 
of  any  court  admits  an  alien  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
he  declares  in  the  presence  of  his  feUow-men,  and  under  his  oath 
of  office,  that  he  is  satisfied,  from  evidence  produced  before  him, 
that  the  person  so  admitted  to  citizenship  is  entitled  by  law  to 
be  a  citizen." 

In  Louisiana,  during  the  presidential  canvass  in  1844,  Judge 
Elliott  issued  "nearly  four  hundred  certdfioates  of  natoraliza- 
tion  in  one  day  I"  .  .  .  '^  Twelve  hundred  oaths  administered, 
and  eight  hundred  witnesses  examined  as  to  the  age,  qualifica- 
tions, residence,  and  moral  character  of  the  different  persons 
naturalized  in  open  court  by  the  judge,''  in  one  day !  For  this 
Elliott  was  impeached,  convicted,  and  removed  from  office. 
Again,  in  1866,  one  judge  in  the  city  of  New-Tork  made  eight 
hundred  voters  in  a  single  day,  and  was  not  even  impeached.  In 
the  same  city,  in  1868,  8468  certificates  were  issued  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  ten  witnesses,  one  of  whom  swore  that  he  personally 
knew  2162  of  the  applicants  to  be  of  good  moral  character. 
Another  witness,  in  the  presence  of  one  judge,  answered,  on 
October  9th,  for  three  hundred  and  twenty-five;  October  10th, 
for  three  hundred  and  ninety-one ;  and  October  12th,  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  different  persons.  In  view  of  such  a 
burlesque  as  this,  it  seems  as  thot^h  judicial  discretion  is  con- 
sidered a  useless  hinderanoe, — we  simply  want  more  voters,  and 
dont  care  how  we  get  them  ! 

''Thus  bad  begiiis,  and  worae  remains  behind.'' 

Just  before  important  elections,  the  great  parties  naturally 
and  rightfully  endeavor  to  secure  voters  among  aliens  entitied  to 
citizenship;  too  commonly,  however,  the  petty  leaders  get  the 
votes  whether  or  no.  The  indifference  or  stupidity  of  the  new 
voter,  and  the  shameful  willingness  of  political  managers,  of  all 
parties,  to  degrade  American  citizenship  to  secure  votes  for  the 
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ezigency,  are  exemplifled  by  the  fact  that^  in  some  instaneee,  the 
certificate  has  been  retained  by  the  party  agent,  in  (Hder  to  con- 
trol the  new  voter  at  subsequent  elections.  How  elevating  this 
jugglery,  this  audaoions  travesty  of  law,  must  be  to  the  ideas 
of  the  nascent  citiflen !  How  it  must  impress  him  with  the  dig- 
nity and  puriiy  of  the  American  ballot ! 

When  large  numbers  of  foreigners  are  thus  transformed  into 
American  citizens,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  have  very 
crude  ideas  of  their  new  relations.  Accustomed  to  connect  the 
idea  of  loyalty  and  allegiance  with  a  ruler  or  a  dynasty,  and 
finding  here  no  personification  of  government,  they  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  to  place  their  loyalty,  and  to  whom,  or  to  what,  it 
is  due.  The  new  citizen  sees  the  people  divided  into  contend- 
ing political  hosts;  some  incidentid  circumstance,  it  may  be  of 
neighborhood  or  acquaintance,  inclines  him  to  one  of  the  parties. 
To  him,  American  nationality  is  an  abstraction,  a  political  idea, 
not  a  visible  power;  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  consists  of 
tangible  friends,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  exponent  of  a  cherished 
principle.  Hence,  the  mass  of  our  aliens  enthrone  the  party  of 
their  preference,  and  too  frequentiy  yield  it  the  unquestioning 
allegiance  they  diould  render  to  the  United  States.  If  voters  of 
Irish  birth  and  parentage  were  as  faithful  to  the  traditions  and 
underlying  principles  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
they  are  to  the  promptings  of  their  Irish  traditions  and  to 
their  party,  it  would  put  a  new  face  on  our  foreign  relations. 
Voters  so  destitute  of  the  proper  conception  of  loyalty  to  their 
adopted  country  cannot  be  expected  to  show  that  they  are 
'*  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same." 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  tiiem  do,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  daim  the  right  to,  jeopard  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
United  States  by  aiding  and  abetting  felonies  intended  to  keep 
up  national  feuds  in  their  former  home.  So  far,  this  abuse  is 
confined  to  the  naturalized  from  Ireland.  If  adopted  citizens  of 
other  nationalities  were  equally  aggressive,  as  they  already  are 
equally  numerous, — at  least,  in  the  case  of  the  Qermans, — we 
should  have  trouble  enough  on  our  hands.  Legally  cilazens, 
these  men  deport  themselves  as  refugees  and  conspirators,  who 
have  come  upon  neutral  ground  to  carry  on  intrigues,  to  raise 
money,  and  to  promote  crime  in  the  land  from  whence  they 
came.  If  this  particular  use  made  of  our  citizenship  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  Irishmen  is  lawful  and  allowable,  it  is  equally  law- 
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fal  and  allowable  to  men  of  other  nationalitieBy  and  we  are  in 
danger  of  permitting  onr  soil  to  become  a  political  Alsatia.  If 
an  organization  of  Americans,  whose  ancestors  colonized  Massa- 
ehnsetts  Bay,  ahonld  avow  its  purpose  to  harass  Mexico  or  Cuba, 
and  colleet  money  for  that  purpose,  openly  declaring  their 
intention  to  carry  on  warlike  operations,  even  without  riotous 
aooompaniments,  in  the  territory  of  those  friendly  countries, 
our  Government  would  stop  their  proceedings  without  loss  of 
time.  Whether  it  is  that  Irish-bom  citizens  actually  have  rights 
that  Americans  have  not,  or  that  Americans  have  no  rights  that 
tlie  Irish  are  bound  to  respect,  or  whether  a  general  confidence 
exists  in  the  forbearance  of  those  whom  Irish  orators  style  the 
^  plunderers  of  the  world,"  which  is  not  expected  of  other,  even 
feeble,  peoples,  it  looks  as  though  the  alien  is  encouraged  in 
doing  that  from  which  the  native  is  estopped  and  for  which  he 
is  punished.  Are  we  prepared  to  submit  to  this  assumption  that 
aliens,  who  are  Americans  only  by  grace  and  adoption,  have 
greater  privilege  than  those  whose  nationality  is  natural  and 
inherent  f 

Whether  the  Irish  in  Ireland  have  or  have  not  ground  of 
complaint  against  their  landlords  or  against  their  (Government 
is  a  question  with  which  the  Irish  in  America,  as  American  citi- 
zens, have  nothing  to  do.  They  have  no  right  to  embroil  them- 
selves or  our  Government  in  foreign  contentions.  To  attempt 
it,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  ungracious  return  to  the  American 
people  for  the  privilege  of  citizenship.  When  adopted  citizens 
publicly  and  ostentatiously  declare  their  purpose  to  inflict  death 
and  destruction  upon  persons  and  property  belonging  to  a  coun- 
try with  which  we  are  in  profound  peace, — annoxmcing  their  in- 
tention to  destroy  ships  at  sea,  together  with  their  inoffensive 
passengers  and  crews, — we  have  such  a  glaring  defiance  of 
American  sentiment,  and  if  not  an  actual  violation  ot  American 
law,  so  near  an  approach  to  it,  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  oon- 
nder  whither  we  are  drifting. 

Notwithstanding  the  disgust  created  by  the  long  catalogue 
of  agrarian  crimes  in  Ireland,  and  the  well-known  f^Mst  that  the 
criminals  derive  encouragement  as  well  as  pecuniary  support 
from  their  fellow-countrymen  here,  little  or  no  public  expression 
of  disapproval  or  condemnation  has  been  heard  from  any  of  our 
adopted  Irish  citizens,  except,  perhaps,  in  respect  to  the  murders 
of  Cavendish  and  Burke.   That  class  of  our  public  speakers  who 
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are  so  prompt  to  fire  the  Irish  heart  have  kept  a  most  signill- 
oant  sQence  upon  this  topic,  not  because  they  really  approve  of 
the  outrages,  nor  because  the  immense  majority  of  the  Iriflli- 
bom  voters  approve  of  them,  but  because  they  dare  not  oppose 
the  blatant  men  whose  identification  with  desperate  rascality 
abroad  has  made  them  a  power  in  the  slums  here  at  home.  Of 
the  1,854,571  natives  of  Ireland  in  this  country,  only  a  small 
percentage  can  be  justly  charged  with  abetting  the  crimes  we 
allude  to.  It  is  their  misfortune  that  they  have  been  so  shame- 
fully misrepresented  by  self-appointed  leaders;  it  win  be  tfaeir 
fault  if  they  do  not  find  a  way  to  resent  it.  Unless  they  do 
repudiate  these  perversions  of  the  privil^pes  of  citizenship,  and 
insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  restraint  which  common  sense 
dictates  as  an  adjunct  of  naturalization,  the  question  will  sug^- 
gest  itself  to  the  public  mind:  Should  citizenship  be  conferred 
on  those  who  show  themselves  unworthy  of  itt  If  a  class  or  a 
nationality  is  prone  to  agrarian  crimes,  here  or  abroad,  should 
that  class  or  nationality  be  clothed  witii  political  power,  to  be 
exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  peoplet  Why  should  we 
conf^  political  power  upon  men  of  a  country  with  which  we 
have  but  littie  to  do,  if  that  power  is  used  to  embarrass  our 
relations  with  the  very  country  whose  commeroe  is  to  us  of  bj 
tar  the  first  importance,  and  to  which  we  are  united  more  than 
to  any  other  by  common  laws,  common  religious  ideas,  and 
common  speech  t 

If  the  reckless  Irish  leaders  and  their  willing  followers  are,  in 
truth,  so  enamored  of  murder  and  rapine,  they  are  unfit  for  eit- 
izenship  in  a  civilized  country ;  if  they  are  but  common  swin- 
dlers, it  is  about  time  the  law  stopped  them.  For  years,  it  has 
from  time  to  time  been  announced  that  certain  mysterious  plans 
for  the  ^'liberation"  of  L*eland  have  been  perfected;  then,  that 
<' British  gold''  has  seduced  the  *' patriot";  and  this  game  has 
been  played  again  and  again  on  American  soil  and  by  legaliaed 
American  citizens.  It  would  be  dif&cult  to  conceive  of  anytiung 
more  foolish  and  wicked  than  the  '' Fenian  "  raid  upon  Canada  a 
few  years  ago.  What  had  Canada  ever  done  to  injure  Irishmen, 
or  how  could  the  Canadian  Covemment  redress  grievanoes  in 
Ireland  f  People  who  tolerate  such  impulsive,  misguided,  and 
demagogical  leadership  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  are 
incapable  of  self-government. 

Obviously  there  exists  a  general  supineness  among  Ameri- 
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eaoB  in  roqiect  to  tiie  vm  nade  by  alkns  of  tlie  pgmlngwi  of 
rniammAip^  If  UiB  AmwTHmn  poople  were  as  jealous  of  their 
national  reputation  as  European  natioiia  arc^  pnblie  <^pin]on 
would  be  q[aickl7  aroused  and  end  an  abominaMe  abuse.  Bven 
now,  if  the  reflecting  portion  of  tiie  emnmunitj  would  assert 
itselfy  and  demand  thai  Amenean  ntiaenahip  shall  not  be  proati- 
toted  bjtiie  adopted  eiftiaen,  nor  by  those  who  pander  to  him,  tlie 
tmeVling  politieal  aiqarants  who  play  with  fire  eould  very  soon 
be  tan^iit  thai  promotion  does  not  eome  that  way.  ^lefiasttiiat 
a  eandidate  holds  a  low  estimate  of  the  dutieS|  restraints,  and 
obligations  of  Amnriean  dtiaenahip  and  of  Ameriean  honor 
should  doom  him  to  eertsin  def eaL  The  sorest  way  to  stop 
pandering  is  to  make  it  unprdltabla. 

As  we  write,  an  oeemrenee  of  the  day  supplies  an  illustration 
of  the  beOieose  <«aUiiy  so  much  in  TOgue  at  Irish  meetings  in 
this  oountry.  The  orator  was  <mee  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
theStateof  NewYoikyeieetedasan  AmeiieaneitiBen,  not  as  an 
Irish  snl^ect  or  reAigee.  He  spoke  as  one  having  knowledge  of 
what  he  sflfarmed,  and  dedared  that: 

"'Tlmm\  I mtiiiinliiM  mwllm  fta  TmliniTi  ilnliiwiiii.  %wA  ■!!  tbt 

S<M  of  ttflfBlitidiEiiipiTOeHiBoieomipt  it  Bor  obtain  iteSMNte.   Notiwith 


etMidins  tho  powrftd  iiwiuiuw  o<  Ki^lana,  ilw  hao  beoa  oMo  to  SaJ  ti*  a 
tow  poor  teuton  wiio  hsva  aetod  the  poit  of  sabomod  witBMm.  (EBmm 
and  prolonged  applaoae.)  What  hame  theee  men  done  to  hnt  nst  Noflifas. 
AH  their  teetfanony  doee  not  dioaioee  a  hint  of  the  vast  power  ttet  is  to  oivar- 
whelm  tte  pfood  empire  of  Wnglawd|  and  the  daj  is  speedflj  eoadas  when  it 
win  not  be  a  erime  to  be  a  pateiot  in  Irelaad.  We  shaU  eontlBM  to  iMtQ 
▼enom in erety  hmd asaiaat  these  planderis of  the  worid.  Bisttadntjof 
aUIiishmen  in  this  eoimtiy  to  bring  about  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  (Gheera.)  Pot  Iiisfamon  in  higli  plaees— into  the  Stake 
Legislatiire,  into  national  oStoes,  into  the  OaUnet  of  Ae  United  States — sad 
they  win  do  their  work  weD.* 


Sueh  frothy  utteranees  bring  Totee  to  the  men  who  pronounee 
them,  eonaeqnently  there  is  a  oonstsnt  temptation  to  politioians 
of  a  certain  sort  to  indulge  in  sueh  idioey.  Bat  the  effect  upon 
the  illiterate  and  undiaeriminating  hearer  is  to  lead  him  to  siq>> 
pose  that  agrarian  crimes  in  Ireland' are  commendable^  and  that 
the  ferocity  of  a  handful  of  Irish  assassins  and  thdr  sympa- 
thiaers  is  of  more  political  consequence  than  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  fifty  minions  of  Americans. 

Contrast  tlie  spirit  of  this  vizoring  orator  with  the  solid  wis- 
dom of  the  framers  of  the  Gonstitation  in  the  Federal  Gonvan- 
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tion  of  1787.  No  one  in  that  assembly  expected  that  men  would 
import  to  this  country  the  fends  and  animosities  of  Eiorope.  The 
opinion  prevailed  that  the  foreigners  who  wonld  come  would 
belong  to  the  well-to-do  and  intellectnal  classes,  and  that  many 
of  them  wonld  be  '' called"  to  serve  the  public  in  Congress. 
During  the  discussion  respecting  the  length  of  time  an  alien 
must  be  a  dtLeen  before  being  eligible  to  the  United  States  Soi- 
ate,  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  insert  fourteen  yean 
instead  of  four  years,  urging  the  danger  of  admitting  strangers 
into  the  public  councils.  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Madison  were 
opposed  to  the  motion  as  discouraging  meritorious  aliens  from 
emigratmg  to  this  country.  Mr.  Pmckney  said  there  wm  pecu- 
liar  danger  and  impropriety  in  opening  the  Senate's  doors  to 
those  who  have  foreign  attachments.  Mr.  Pierce  Bntler,  of 
South  Carolina  (an  Irishman),  ''was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  without  a  long  residence  in  the  country. 
He  acknowledged  that  if  he  had  been  called  into  public  life 
within  a  short  time  after  his  coming  to  America  his  foreign 
habits,  opinions,  and  attachments  would  have  rendered  him  an 
improper  agent  in  public  affairs."  Mr.  Bandolph  would  agree 
to  seven  years.  Mr.  Wilson  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
his  not  being  a  native,  and  the  possibility  of  his  being  inca- 
pacitated from  holding  a  place  under  the  Constitution  he  aided 
to  make. 

In  regard  to  the  term  of  residence  required  of  an  alien-bom 
Representative  in  Congress,  ^'Colonel  Mason  was  for  opening  a 
wide  door  for  emigrants,  but  did  not  choose  to  let  foreignerB 
and  adventurers  make  laws  for  us  and  govern  us."  He  moved 
that  seven  years  instead  of  three  be  inserted.  Mr.  Williamson 
was  against  naming  any  period,  saying:  ''New  residents,  if 
elected,  will  be  most  zealous  to  conform  to  the  will  of  their  eon- 
stituents,  as  their  conduct  will  be  watched  with  a  more  jealous 
eye."  Mr.  Gerry  wished  eligibility  to  be  confined  to  natives. 
Mr.  Williamson  said:  ''Wealthy  emigrants  do  more  harm,  \fj 
their  luxorious  examples,  than  good  by  the  money  they  biing 
with  them."  Mr.  Madison  concurred ;  he  wished  to  invite  for- 
eigners of  merit  and  republican  principles.  Mr.  Wilson  died 
Pennsylvania  as  a  proof  of  the  advantages  of  encouraging 
"emigrations."  Three  of  her  deputies  to  this  Convention  were 
not  natives — Mr.  Robert  Morris,  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  and  himself. 
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How  amaEed  wotild  these  ancient  worthies  be  if  they  oonld 
hear  snoh  harangaes  as  are  oommon  now !  Happily  for  them, 
they  oonld  not  foresee  that  we  no  longer  '^  call  ^  meritorions 
aliens,  or  natives  either,  into  the  pnblic  oonnoils.  We  have 
bravely  outgrown  the  deoorom  and  sincerity  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  orator  we  have  qnoted  is  a  specimen  of  a  class  that  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  accept  seats  in  high  places,  in  the 
State  Legislature,  in  national  oflftces,  and  even  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  United  States.  Of  political  offices  among  ns,  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  they  suffer  violence,  and  the  violent 
take  them  by  force,  whether ''  called  "  or  not 

Butler,  the  Irishman,  as  well  as  his  colleagues,  was  honestly 
seeking  the  best  interests  of  his  adopted  country.  HSs  jMttriot- 
ism  was  devoid  of  malice  and  allied  to  his  intelligence,  while 
both  were  devoted  to  the  great  work  of  constructing  a  Gonstitn- 
tion  for  a  new  and  undeveloped  country.  Yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Madison  papers  that  he  ever  insisted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Scotchmen  to  bring  about  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  nor  to  put  Irishmen  into  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States.  A  patriot  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  he  disdained 
that  sort  of  talk,  and  left  it  for  the  exclusive  use  of  '*  gentle- 
men" seeking  Irish  votes  in  1883. 

How  much  or  how  little  self-respect  and  conscience  is  to  be 
found  in  men  who  noisily  present  themselves  as  advocates  of 
violence  abroad,  and  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  violence  at  home,  is 
not  for  us  to  say.  Such  appeals  are  not  made  to  the  most  inteJli- 
gent  classes,  but  to  the  least  so;  nevertheless,  the  observing 
public  usuaUy  credits  demagogues  with  a  considerable  share  of 
discernment  in  their  pursuit  of  place — that  greatest  good  which 
comes  from  the  greatest  nxmiber.  To  these  gentlemen,  who  so 
easily  accommodate  their  views  to  dreomstances,  the  following 
table,  giving  the  number,  nationality,  and  percentage  of  foreign- 
bom  inhabitants  of  the  IJnited  States  in  four  census  years,  may 
be  of  interest : 

IrUh,  BrUUh.  BHtUkAwi, 

JVr  J^  J^ 

iTO.  00Nt  JTO.  00Nt  JTO.  00Nt 

1850...   961,710  43.5  379,093  17.1  147,711  6.7 

1860...  1,611,304  38.9  587,77l5  14.2  249,970  6.0 

1870...  1,855,827  33.3  770,414  13.8  493,464  8.7 

1880...  1,854,571  27.7  916,114  13.  717,084  10.7 
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JTo. 

FIBT 

AUUhm 
iTtt. 

Bar, 

IMaL 

ir«. 

1860. . 
1860. . 
1870.. 
1880.. 

.      583,774 
.  1,301,136 
.  1,690,633 
.  1,966,742 

26.4 
31.2 
30.3 
29.4 

138,642 

386,990 

756,991 

1,225,482 

6.3 
9.3 

13.6 

18. 

2,210,839 
^136,176 
5,667,229 
6,679,943 

The  BritiBh  and  BritiBh  Americans  in  1880  ag^gregated 
1,633,198—28.7  per  cent 

Immigration  ^from  Ireland  has  cnlminated*  It  is  scaroety 
possible  that  the  Green  Isle  can  oontume  to  send  such  numbers 
as  in  former  years.  The  Irish-bom  residing  here  in  1880  were 
actoally  less,  by  1900,  than  ten  years  before.  In  1880,  the  Ger- 
mans exceeded  them  by  112,000,  and  the  numerical  ascendancy 
of  the  Irish  vanished.  The  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  the 
other  nationalities  named  are  so  stxildng  as  to  make  comment 
snperflnons.  When  it  is  remembered  that  immigratdon  from 
countries  other  than  Ireland  has  already  attained  such  dimen- 
sions, and  that  the  population  of 

Izeland (1881),  is 6,169,839 

G«niiMiy (1880),  " 46,194^172 

Gwiit  Britain... (1881),  "   30,086,723 

BittiBh  Amerios.(1881),  *' 4,362,080 

it  is  seen  to  be  almost  certain  that  the  percentage  of  the  Irish 
must  decline,  even  more  rapidly  than  it  has  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  is  verified  by  the  following  figures,  taken  from 
official  reports:  During  eleven  years,  ending  June  30,  1888^ 
3,949,264  immigrants  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Of 
the  nationalities  considered,  the  arrivals  were  as  follows : 

Bnglish 628,747 

Iriah 628,206 

Bootoh 109,686 

Welsh 8,617 

■ 1,175,165 

GhnuML 1,096,743 

Amerieui  (maiiily  British  Ameriiean) 682,782 

If  we  add  to  the  British,  say  525,000  for  British  Amaricana, 
the  total  will,  without  the  Irish,  exceed  tiie  Germans;  while  the 
English  alone  outnumber  the  Irish.  Again,  in  eigj&t  montkfl^ 
ending  March  31ct,  the  arrivals  were,  from 
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Bnglsad  and  WalM 54,318  122.8  46,380  13.6 

belaud 34,507  7.8  35,014  7.8 

BeoilaBi 10,773  3.4  7,611  3.3 

Oniid* 63,307  14.  45,119  18.3 

GttBMiiy 148,481  33.7  116,056  34.3 

AH  oUMtn ..139,851  39.5  99,184  39.3 

440,337        99.7        339,314      99.8 

These  taUes  are  also  kindly  oommended  to  the  attentioii  of 
young,  pushing  politicittiiSy  who  are  shrewd  enough  to  anticipate 
the  ineritsible.  The  decay  of  Irish  inftoenoe  in  this  conntry  is 
certain,  and  wQl  be  the  political  destraction  of  those  preachen 
of  sedition  who  build  their  hopes  npon  a  bad  f  oandation.  In 
poMticSy  it  is  said  that  ''a  blunder  is  worse  than  a  crime.''  We 
are  not  so  bold  as  to  say  these  men  would  hesitate  at  the  crime; 
they  may  hesitate  at  the  blunder. 

Popular  discontent  has  usually  manifested  itself  in  Ireland, 
under  the  machinations  of  secret  organizations  of  an  agrarian 
character.  Such  societies,  under  the  names  of  United  Irishmen, 
White-boys,  Peep-o^-day-boys,  Bibbonmen,  Bockites,  Fenians, 
Land  Leagues,  and  Invincibles,  and  under  the  lead  of  despera- 
does, have  controlled  large  numbers  of  people,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions have  for  awhile  defied  the  Government  itself. 

All  the  Irish  societies  in  this  country  profess  benevolent  and 
worthy  objects,  but  someof  them  have  used  the  garb  of  benev- 
olence and  religion  to  further  malign  and  neftyrious  purposes. 
They  perpetuate  foreign  feuds,  and  keep  alive  race  distinctions, 
both  of  which  are  out  of  place  here,  and  should  be  made  to 
disappear  in  the  broader  life  of  America.  Scheming  men,  to 
further  their  own  ambition,  flatter  and  applaud  the  preju- 
dices of  the  members;  thus  the  societies  become  important 
agents  in  elections,  and,  knowing  their  power,  do  not  scruple  to 

" — deal  damnatioii  round  the  land 
Qn  eaoh  they  judge  their  foe." 

The  murders  and  other  atrocities  committed  by  the  Fenians 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Mollie  Maguires  in  Pennsylvania,  stamp 
them  with  a  strong  family  likeness.  These  secret  societies  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  functions  of  prosecutor,  judge,  jury,  and 
executioner.  From  their  mandate  there  is  no  appeal ;  the  signal 
given,  the  victim  is  doomed.     The  same  illogical  and  brutal 
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spirit  eodsts  in  eaoh.  In  qniok  symptthj  for  fogidye  erinunalflt 
in  the  mystery  of  their  movements^  in  oontempt  for  the  eon- 
demnation  of  their  Chnroh,  and  in  reckless  abandonment  of 
restraint,  human  or  divine,  the  two  oonspiraoies  are  alike.  In 
both,  the  object  is  not  robbery,  but  revenge  and  murder ;  and  this 
shocldng  intent,  by  some  strange  begoilement,  is  gloried  in  as  a 
resource  of  patriotism.  Should  such  mental  and  moral  confusion 
ever  attain  the  ascendancy,  it  would  overturn  oivitization  aad 
bring  back  chaos  and  black  night  again. 

If  we  had  observed  that,  for  a  long  time,  violanoe,  araon,  and 
murder  had  been  perpetrated  without  apparent  motive  and  with- 
out detection,  so  that  we  were  driven  to  suspect  the  ezistenoe  of 
a  secret  organization  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  erimes  and 
shielding  the  criminals,  we  ^ould  doubtLess  be  able  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  law-abiding  people  in  Ireland,  and  the  dii&eult 
task  of  their  protectors  and  rulers.  If  we  should  find  that  the 
law-breakers — claiming  to  be  actuated  by  patriotic  motives  and 
to  be  jealous  of  their  nation's  name  and  religious  belief,  admit- 
ting to  membership  only  inheritors  of  the  one  and  believers  in 
the  other — are  actually  under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  we 
should  be  still  more  impressed  with  the  thoroughly  Irish  duorao- 
ter  of  their  pretensions.  If  the  sense  of  fear  and  apprehension 
of  a  grim  and  gigantic  conspiracy  had  hung  like  a  pall  over  a 
large  district  which  had  been  converted  into  a  theater  of  revolt- 
ing crimes,  whose  victims  were  sometimes  prominent  and  some- 
times obscure ;  if  we  felt  assured  that  behind  the  meaner  man 
who  shot  the  pistol  or  drove  home  the  knife  there  stood  others 
in  higher  life,  far  more  guilty ;  if  we  were  cogmzant  of  all  these 
things,  and  saw  the  Government  striving,  but  scarcely  able  to 
grant  deliverance, — our  hearts  would  ache  with  pity  for  that  land. 
With  the  events  of  the  past  months  in  memoiy,  we  should  sus- 
pect that  this  secret  organization,  criminal  in  its  eharacter, 
criminal  even  in  its  purpose,  would  have  a  political  object  in 
view.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  its  members 
were  town  councillors,  or  even  in  Parliament  If  we  heard 
that  the  leaders  were  pardoned,  and  in  '' treaty  "  with  theEiracu- 
tive,  we  should  stiU  control  our  wonder,  because  the  whole  is  so 
peculiarly  and  characteristically  Irish.  The  suppositions  are 
realities.  Every  day  we  read  the  story  of  these  villainous  out- 
rages in  unhappy  Ireland,  and  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
the  money  which  supports  them  is  drawn  from  so-called 
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ean   pockets,  and  that  the  snpply  is  greater  after  an  antran^e 
xmoommonly  wicked. 

immigration  bring  to  these  shores  soeh  shocking 
/f  Will  not  the  uniyersal  school-house,  the  mnltipli- 
eation-table,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  sweetly  snbdne 
all  such  Tillainyf  It  has  abeady  come.  The  Ancient  Order  of 
Sibemians  domesticated  this  progeny  of  evil  in  the  Schuylkill 
County  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  years  ago.  The  very  words 
^wo  bave  emj^loyed  in  onr  supposition  are  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  trial  of  one  of  the  indicted  members  of  the  society  named, 
and.  known  in  the  locality  as  Molly  Magnires.  The  story  is  sab- 
stantdally  true,  whether  we  read  it  SchnyUdll  Gonnty  or  Ireland, 
ooznmissioner  of  the  county  or  town  councillor.  Mr.  Franklin 
6.  Oowen,  counsel  for  the  Commonwealth,  said : 

'<  When  these  iwaaging  speak  of  being  CathoUos,  I  desire  to  say  that  thej 
lub^e  1)een  denonneed  hj  their  Churoh,  and  exooxnmunieated  by  their  prelates, 
andthatlhave  the  direet  personal  authority  of  Archbishop  Wood  himself  to 
say  that  he  denonnoes  them  alL  .   .    .    .  Ton  will  And  the  leadeis  prominent 
men.  in  the  townships.   ....    One  of  the  eommissioners  of  this  oonnty  is 
9k  meniber.     A  former  oommissioner  of  this  comity  was  a  member  of  this 
order,  eonvioted  of  a  high  offense,  and  pardoned  by  the  Gtoyemor.    Hi^  eon- 
stables,  ohiefs  of  police,  candidates  for  associate  judges,  were  guilty  of  mur- 
der.    When  the  time  comes  that  all  may  be  told  to  the  world,  it  will  be  soeh 
a  history  as  wiU  make  eTsry  American  citizen  hang  his  head  with  shame.    I 
ha-^e  seen  a  society  of  murderers  and  assassins  having  its  members  in  the 
highest  plaoe  of  this  county.    I  have  seen  them  elected  to  fill  the  positions  of 
eonstablee  and  police  officers.    I  have  seen  a  trusted  member  of  that  band 
of  nrarderers  a  commissioner  of  the  county.  *  I  have  seen  this  organization 
wield  a  politieal  power  in  the  State,  which  has  controlled  the  election  of  a 
great  Commonwealth.    I  have  received  the  information  of  meetings  between 
sonoie  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  State  and  the  chief  of  the  mnzdereKs,  at 
whieh  large  sums  of  money  were  paid  to  secure  the  votes  of  this  iTifern«^\ 
assoeiation,  to  turn  the  tide  of  a  State  election." 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  criminals  were  hnnted  down,  and  the 
cidmes  stopped.     The  Irish  in  Ireland  did  not  send  aid  and  oom- 
fort  to  eriminals  here,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  prooeciA 
of  onr  oonrts.    In  Ireland^  the  dif&oulties  are  far  greater*  thmtn. 
fore,  the  people,  as  well  as  their  Government,  have  a  right  tc>^ 
pect  of  ns,  at  least,  the  friendship  of  a  silent  sympathy  ina|.  ^^" 
of  an  embarrassing  interference,  prompted  by  a  desire  Jj^J^^^^ 
tiate  the  tnrbnlent,  not  the  peaceable  Irish  element  here     nn?^^ 
was  no  pretense  of  inequality  before  the  law  in  Pennsvi       ^"^ 
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Neither^  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  State  adjust  or  Bcale  down 
rents  to  suit  the  neoessities  of  tenants.  Bnt  in  the  coal  regionay 
a  reign  of  terror  existed  of  xvroeisely  the  same  in  kind  as  has  so 
often  reigned  in  parts  of  Ireland.  As  the  vietims  in  Irdand 
represented  a  political  power  obnozions  to  their  mnrderers,  or 
else  priTate  persons  who  had  incurred  their  hostility — so,  in 
Pennsylvania^  the  Yictims  represented,  in  some  eapacily,  the 
oorporations  controlling  the  mining  hnsiness,  or  were  persons 
who  had  offended  the  ruffians.  Here,  as  in  Ireland^  the  plots 
were  nnraveled,  and  men  in  higher  station  were  implicated  as 
ringleaders.  At  this  point  the  resemblance  stops.  It  is  dne  to 
the  MoDie  Magoires  to  admit  that  they  did  not  nm  to  Ireland  or 
France  for  shelter,  nor  even  to  take  np  a  collection.  Few  of  the 
mad  revolutionists  here,  who  pretend  to  be  anzioos  to  drive  tlie 
British  out  of  Ireland,  evince  any  great  desire  to  engage  in  tlie 
work  themselves.  If  a  hundred  or  two  of  them  would  only  go 
to  Ireland  at  once,  they  would  at  least  seem  consistent^  and 
gratify  Americans  as  well  as  the  British  people.  Bat  they  will 
not  go;  they  know  that  here  they  may  '^  live  long  and  prosper.' 
Thesumof  their  Irish  patriotism  is  expressed  in  the  old  formula: 
''We  are  opposed  to  the  cholera,  and  in  favor  of  the  next  war 
with  England.''  They  also  know  that  if  that  patriotism,  idiioh 
Johnson  defined  as  "  the  last  refuge  of  scoundrels,''  should  fail 
to  render  them  an  ample  support,  they  can,  as  a  last  resort^ 
open  bar-rooms,  become  sldermen,  get  rich,  and  hope  to  die  in 
the  odor  of  sanctity. 

And  the  sting  of  it  all  is  that  it  istrae.  As  a  people,  we  have 
debased  bur  citisenship  so  low,  that  when  we  know  it  is  aibosed 
we  make  no  sign.  Neither  of  the  great  political  parties  dares  to 
raise  the  standard  of  duty  and  obligation,  or  to  oppose  the  mis- 
chievous dap-trap  of  the  day.  If  the  Chinese  had  been  voters^ 
and  even  one-third  as  numerous  as  the  Irish,  they  would  have 
been  welcomed — not  excluded.  The  power  to  remedy  the  abuse 
of  American  citizenship  lies  in  the  assertion  of  American 
patriotism.  When  a  candidate  is  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
men  who  are  in  name,  not  at  heart,  American,  tbmr  support 
should  be  sufficient  cause  to  insure  his  overwhelming  defeat 
We  want  no  divided  allegiance,  no  tools  of  foreigners,  to  "  make 
laws  for  us  and  govern  us,"  or  to  force  the  United  States  into 
one  policy  or  another.  All  Americans,  native  or  natorafised,  owe 
it  to  themselves  and  their  country  to  take  a  hi^  stand  upon 
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matter.  The  quick  defeat  of  a  few  candidates  for  obscure  as 
well  as  conspicaons  pLaoes  would  be  a  salatary  lesson  to  politi- 
eians  who  generally  respect  the  teachings  of  adversity. 

There  is  no  danger  now  that  immigration  will  bring  hither 
advocates  of  monarchy  or  nobility ;  consequently,  it  is  not  so  im- 
portant that  aliens  should  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  as 
it  is  that  they  should  emphasize  their  accession  to  the  rights  of 
dtisenshipy  by  a  solemn  pledge  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  utterly 
renounce  llieir  former  national  and  race  antipathies.  If  they 
ol^eot  to  these  conditions,  they  should  not  be  trusted  with  thd 
privileges  citizenship  confers ;  their  naturalization  would  be  only 
a  sham,  and  themselves  unnecessary  additions  to  the  number  of 
irresponsible  and  inconsiderate  voters. 

Naturalized  citizens  should  not  be  entitled  to  vote  until  they 
have  resided  in  the  State  at  least  a  year  after  their  admission  to 
citizenship.  In  this  respect,  they  should  be  placed  ui>on  an  equality 
with  natives, — citizens  from  birth, — who  are  required  in  New 
York  and  other  States  to  be  residents  for  twelve  months  before 
they  can  vote.  If  this  change  were  made,  it  would  put  an  end 
to  ike  corraption  attending  wholesale  naturalizations  in  the  heat 
of  elections,  and  the  courts  could  consider  the  applications  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Incorporation  is  a  privilege  granted  to  associations  on  the 
ground  of  public  utility.  It  follows,  logically,  that.it  is  an  abuse 
and  a  fiction  to  incorporate  a  secret  society. of  any  kind.  This 
abuse  becomes  intensely  pernicious  when  such  a  society  is  formed 
of  foreigners  of  one  nationality  and  their  immediate  descendants, 
and  must,  of  necessity,  foster  alien  interests  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  devoted  to  their  adopted  country.  The  objec- 
tion may  be  raised  that  these  restrictions  are  uncalled  for;  we 
have  done  without  them  so  far,  and  they  will  tend  to  diminiflh 
the  volume  of  immigration  which  is  so  valuable.  In  reply,  we 
say,  the  abuses  we  have  considered  would  not  have  existed, 
or  would  have  been  much  less  offensive,  if  such  measures  had 
been  taken  early.  The  experience  of  a  centniy  of  virtually  un- 
restricted citizenship  for  aliens  has  gradually  developed  these 
evils,  and  has  plainly  tau^t  us  that  the  accessions  of  foreigners 
are  due  to  the  prospect  of  material  advantages,  far  more  than  to 
philosophical  principles  or  political  rights.  Cheap  land  and 
cheap  transportation  will  as  effectively  induce  emigration  to  the 
United  States  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  if  no  more  aliens 
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should  be  granted  the  right  to  vote,  it  would  probablynot  lesBOii 
the  vohmLe  of  immigration  to  any  appreeiable  extent. 

Notwithstanding  the  indnoements  offered  hy  the  Britiah  Golo- 
niee  to  British  emigrants  in  the  reduotion  of  rates  and  otherwise, 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  natire  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  go  to  the  United  States.  During  the  period  1853-188Q, 
the  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  distribated 
as  follows: 


IbflU  ToBrUUk      OKdKew        AUoiher 

VidUdStatm.    Jfor.ANMr.      getOamd,       Ootmlrte.  ToimL 


Bni^iflh 69,081  ..  13,541  ..  16,176  ..  14,047    .  111,845 

Seoftoh 14,471  . .  8,221  . .  3,069  . .     1,306  . .     22,056 

Ldih 83,018..  4,140..  5,949..         534..     93,641 

Foreign 88,801  ..  8,434  ..  1,253  ..  1,881  ..  100,369 

Unknown. 1,903  ..  4  ..  1  ..  2,475  ..   4,883 

267,274   29,340   25,438    20,242    332,294 

The  German  emigration  is  almost  entirely  to  this  country. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  what  no  right-minded  person  would 
question,  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any  unwillingness 
here  to  aid  stiffering  humanity  in  Ireland  or  dsewhere.  The 
Irish- Americans  have  been  profuse  in  their  contributions  to  their 
kindred  in  Irebind,  and  have  been  respected  for  it  When  the 
Bennett  Fund  was  raised  for  the  starving  in  Ireland,  and  when 
our  Germans  sent  money  the  other  day  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  Bhine  inundations,  every  one  knew  those  large 
Sums  would  be  applied  to  those  purposes  exclusively.  But  when 
any  of  our  people — native  or  naturalized,  high  or  low — collect 
money  under  the  guise  of  charity,  and  use  it  to  aid  treason  and 
felony  on  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power,  they  deserve  the 
rebuke  General  Butler  administered  to  a  New  York  mob  in 
1868 :  '^  You  are  not  fit  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  in  no  better  way  could  you  demonstrate  the  facf 

Edward  Self. 
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In  reviewiBg  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer^s  work  in  the  domain  of 
Booial  science,  two  methods  of  criticism  are  open  to  me.  I  may 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  which  he  traverses, 
and  confine  myself  to  general  statements  more  or  lees  vague,  or 
I  may  restrict  myself  to  special  i>oints.  As  I  prefer  to  he  pre- 
cise, I  select  the  latter  method,  and  shall  endeavor  so  to  choose 
the  points,  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  trustworthiness  of  Mr.  Spencer's  data  and  the  valae 
of  his  inductions ;  and  to  judge  whether  the  social  theories,  based 
lai^iely  on  these  data  and  inductions  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
dermatic  assertions  on  the  other,  are  or  are  not  tainted  with 
fallacies. 

First.  Some  data  and  inductions. 

As  Mr.  Spencer's  system  is  mainly  inductive,  and  as  he  is 
compelled  to  rely  on  other  writers  for  his  information,  it  is 
important  to  note,  at  the  outset,  that  he  does  not  always  cor- 
rectly apprehend  the  authors  to  whom  he  refers.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  is  found  in  his  essay  on  **  The  Social  Organism," 
wherein  he  claims  to  give  Plato's  idea  of  the  State :  * 

"The  oentanJ  idea  of  Plato's  model  Bepnblio  is  the  oonespondenoe 
between  the  parts  of  a  society  and  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  Classi- 
fying these  faoulties  under  the  head  of  Reason,  WUl,  and  Passion,  he 
filmmfUm  the  members  of  his  ideal  society  under  what  he  regards  as  three 
analogons  heads : — conncilors,  who  are  to  exercise  goyemment ;  military,  or 
ezeontiye,  who  are  to  fulfill  their  behests ;  and  the  commonalty,  bent  on  gain 
and  selfish  gratification.  In  other  words,  the  roler,  the  warrior,  and  the 
craftsman  are,  according  to  him,  the  analogues  of  our  reflective,  volitional, 
and  emotional  powers." 

*  "Dluiitnitions  of  Universal  Progress,"  Appleton's  edition,  1883,  pp. 
376-7. 
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Mr.  Bpenoer  critioises  this  analogy,  and  his  Gritidsm  would  "be 
jiiBt  if  Plato  bad  ever  daimedtliatsnGh  an  analogy  existed  Bat 
the  ancient  philosopher  never  said  anything  bo  absurd  as  that  the 
military,  who  are  to  fnlfiU  the  behests  of  the  councilorSy  represent 
the  volitional  faculty  of  the  body  politio.  He  logically  predi- 
cates volition  of  all  classes  of  society ;  and  warns,  moreover,  em- 
phatically against  the  dangers  arising  to  the  State  if  the  will  of  tlie 
military  or  the  industrial  classes  predominate  over  that  of  the 
8cientiilc,orregiilativeclass,  and  shows  that  saoh  a  predominance 
is  as  productive  of  evil  to  the  State,  as  the  predominance  of  the 
will  of  the  impulses  and  desires  over  that  of  reason  is  to  the 
individual* 

In  the  '' Data  of  Ethics  "t  occurs  another  and  even  moie  start- 
ling  mijBapprehension  of  Plato's  theory.  There  he  puts  into  the 
month  of  the  philosopher,  whose  great  aim  is  to  teach  the  abso- 
lute being  of  Truth  and  Justice,  the  monstrous  statement  that 
''State  enactments''  are  ''the  sources  of  right  and  wrong.* 
Words  to  this  effect  may,  indeed,  be  found  in  the  "  Bepublio,"} 
but  they  are  uttered  by  Thrasymaohus,  the  sophist,  and  then 
eaqKised  in  all  their  bareness,  and  castigated  by  the  unpitying 
irony  of  Socrates,  the  philosopher. 

The  name  of  Plato  calls  to  mind  an  art  which  forms  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  Platonic  state;  and  so,  at  this  juncture^  an 
inquiry  into  Mr.  Spencer's  views  concerning  the  evolution  of 
music  suggests  itself. 

In  order  to  show  how  music  was  developed  from  the  homo- 
geneous into  the  heterogeneous,  Mr.  Spencer  begins  thus :  § 

"Am  aigaed  by  Dr.  Barney,  and  as  implied  by  the  enstome  of  stin extant 
barbttrons  raees,  the  first  nrasieal  instminents  were,  without  doubt,  pereiia- 
sive  stieks,  ealabashes,  tom-toms,  and  were  used  simply  to  maik  the  time  of 
the  danee ;  and,  in  this  constant  rejMtition  of  the  same  sound,  we  see  mule 
in  its  most  homogeneous  form.    The  Eygptians  had  a  lyre  of  three  strings." 

*  In  another  part  of  his  woiks,— "  The  Principles  of  Soeiology,*  p.  611, 
—Mr.  Speneer  asserts  that  Plato,  in  his  Bepublie,  compares  "the  resaon, 
passion,  and  desire,"  in  the  individual,  to  *'  the  counsellors,  auxiliaries,  and 
traders"  in  the  State.  Now,  either  passion  and  **  the  will"  (not  to  speak  d 
"desire  and  passion")  are  synonymous  terms,  or  our  author  contradicts him-> 
self.  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  note,  pp.  613-4,  while  refening  to 
essay  quoted  %bove,  Mr.  Spencer  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  his  eonfliet- 
ing  statements. 

t  "  Data  of  Ethics,"  Appleton's  edition,  p.  61. 

t  JoweWt  "Plato,"  second  edition.  Vol.  UL,  p.  207. 

i  "First  Principles,"  fourth  edition,  p.  356. 
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In  tfh^ft  fashion  Mr.  S]>enoer  oontinnes  tracing  the  history  of 
mnsic  among  the  Greeks  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  very 
remarkable  oatlines.  He  oonclndes:  '^And  from  the  fagaeto 
concerted  mnsic  in  two,  three,  four,  and  more  parts,  the  transi- 
tion  was  easy."*  Now,  in  the  first  phioe,  Dr.  Bnmey,  a  writer  of 
the  last  century,  is  no  authority  in  the  matter  of  ancient  mnsic. 
In  the  second  place,  a  mere  speculative  argoment  is  no  datnm  on 
which  an  induction  can  properly  be  based.  Thirdly.  The  two  in- 
struments for  which  he  claims  the  remotest  antiquity  in  the  his- 
torical portion  of  his  work  are  stringed  instruments;  the  first, 
indeed,  being  ^furnished  with  a  neck,"  by  means  of  which 
<^ simple  and  commodious''  expedient  the  number  of  tones  its 
two  strings  produced  was  considerable ;  t  and  the  second,  an 
elegant  harp  of  thirteen  strings.}  Fourthly.  The  barbarous 
races  ^'stiU  extant"  not  only  liyal  our  grand  orchestras  in  the 
possession  of  sticks  and  tom-toms,  but  also  in  that  of  horns,  flutes, 
and  stringed  instruments.  II  Fifthly.  Though  the  early  Egyptians 
had  a  lyre  of  three  strings,  an  induction  regarding  the  state  of 
Egyptian  music  based  on  this  fact  alone  is  as  fallacious  as  would 
be  one  concerning  modem  music  based  on  the  sole  testimony 
of  the  accordeon.  The  original  sources  of  our  information,  the 
monuments,  attest  that  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instruments, 
not  to  mention  horns,  flutes,  and  other  wind  instruments,  were  con- 
temporaneous with  and  of  even  greater  antiquity  than  the  three- 
gtringed  lyre.  It  were  heaping  Pelion  on  Ossa  to  add  that  Dr. 
Ambros,  a  recent  and  distinguished  author,  maintainB  that,  as 
fax  as  we  know,  the  most  ancient  lyre  known  to  the  Egyptians 
is  one  of  eight  strings.  § 

Lastly,  as  to  Mr.  Spencer's  opimon  concerning  the  transition 
from  the  fugue  to  music  in  two  and  more  parts,  it  partakes 
rather  of  the  character  of  American  humor  than  of  scientific 
investigation.  It  is  as  though  one  should  say  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  isosceles  triangle  into  a  figure  of  three  sides  was  not 
attended  by  difficulties. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  my  readers  will  be  inclined  to 
think  lightly  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer,  occupied  as  he  is  with 
the  history  of  the  world  and  all  contained  therein,  is  not  at  home 

*  ''Tint  Piindplefl,"  fourth  ediHoa,  p.  367. 

t  Borney'B  ''Historj  of  Mnsio,'''  ed.  1789,  VoL  L,  p.  197. 

X  lb.,  p.  214. 

I A  W.  Ambral'fl  ''Gwehiohte  der  Miuik,''  VoL  L,  p.  12. 

S  lb.,  VoL  L,  p.  161. 
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in  Baoh  comparatiYely  trifling  matters  as  the  tedinical  terms  of 
mnsiOy  notwithstanding  that  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  mite 
about  them.  UnfortonateLy,  however,  he  misooneeiyes  terms  of  a 
more  imjMitant  natore,  and  thus  is  led  into  faring  fallaeieB 
arising  from  the  nse  of  the  same  word  in  two  different  senses. 
For  instance,  in  his  '^  Political  Institntions,"  he  bases  one  of  his 
most  important  generalisations — the  progress  of  society  from 
*' Militancy"  to  ''Indnstrialism '''—among  other  facts,  on  ttuB 
one,  that,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Middle  Ages,  war  is  no 
longer  the  business  of  all  freemen.* 

Leaving  aside  all  other  critLcdsms,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  oai 
that  while  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  word  '^freemen"  was  predi- 
cated of  a  class,  and  often  of  a  very  small  class,  to-day  it  is 
predicated  of  the  entire  population. 

An  equally  remarkable  instance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  confusion 
of  different  meanings  of  the  same  word,  and  also  an  instance  of 
his  want  of  historical  accuracy, — two  defects  fiital  to  inductive 
reasoning,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  correctness  of  all  particu- 
lars, — may  be  found  in  the  essay,  '^  Manners  and  Fashion.' t 

He  attempts  there  to  prove  that  the  numerous  titles  of  rank 
are  the  result  of  the  '^continual  degradation  of  all  names  of 
honor,"  and  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  new  ones  having 
that  distinguishing  effect  which  the  originals  had  lost  by  gener- 
alily  of  use.  Among  the  many  so-called  histoiical  data  on  whidi 
he  rdies,  I  select  the  following : 


"Again,  KnJghlihood,  the  oldert  Und  of  dignity,  is  alM  tlie  lowest,  and 
Kni|^t  BtMheloTy  wbick  is  the  lowest  order  of  Knighthood,  is  moire  sneieiit 
than  any  other  of  the  orders.  Similarly,  too,  with  the  Peerage;  Baion  is 
alike  the  earliest  and  lea^t  elevated  of  its  divisions." 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  the  word 
<<  E^nighthood"  has  at  least  three  distinct  meanings,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  has  too  little  scien- 
tific exactness  for  a  datum  on  which  an  induction  may  be  based. 
In  the  second  place,  in  whatever  sense  the  word  be  considered, 
Mr.  Spencer's  history  is  incorrect. 

•  <<PoUtUsalInstitations,''p.  619. 

t  ^'lUiistrations  of  Universal  Progress,''  pp.  76-6.  This  essay  being  ao 
foil  of  errors,  I  half  imagined  that  Mr.  Bpeneer  most  have  repudiated  it, 
vntU  I  foond  it  refenred  to,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  "First  Prineiples,'' 
as  fnznishing  the  "detailed  proof"  of  his  " assertions "  there  made,  p.  844. 
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Knighthood  is  not  the  oldest  kind  of  dignity,  and  the 
E^nights  of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  at  least,  must 
have  been  astonished  to  learn  that  their  dignity  is  the  lowest. 
Knight  Bachelor,  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory,  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  higher  grade  of  Knight 
Banneoret.  The  name  Baron,  in  its  present  signification,  as  a 
title  of  nobOity,  dates  from  the  year  1387,  and  is,  consequently, 
more  recent  than  the  title  of  Earl,  which  was  first  conferred  in- 
dependently of  ofice  in  1328  ^  more  recent  than  the  title  of  Dnke, 
conferred  in  1337;  and  of  Marquis,  dating  from  1385 ;  while  in  its 
older  signification,  it  was  not  a  title  of  nobility,  but  the  general 
designation  of  all  crown  tenants.  And  it  is  curious  to  note,  that 
if  we  follow  to  their  sources  both  the  terms  instanced  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  no  less  than  others  equally  high  sounding,  such  bb 
Prime  Minister  or  Field  Marshal,  we  find  them  originally 
applied  to  servants  and  slaves ;  and  thus  the  witnesses  cited  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  to  testify  that  titles  are  the  result  of  degradation 
of  names  of  honor,  tend  rather  to  prove  the  contrary. 

But  I  have  given  as  many  illustoitions  of  Mr.  Spencer's  mis- 
apprehension of  historical  data  as  space  permits,  and  must  pass 
on  to  the  consideration  of  the  half-truths  which  he  derives  from 
imperfect,  partial,  and  one-sided  observation.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  these  maybe  found  in  his  so-called  '^  Law  of  Evolu- 
tion." 

Mr.  Spencer  claims  that  the  evolution  of  society  (as  well  as 
that  of  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  world)  consists  in  a  change 
from  the  less  coherent  to  the  more  coherent,  accompanied  by  a 
change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 

Now,  I  do  not  deny  that  in  some  particular  epochs,  or  viewed 
from  some  particular  aspects,  evolution  manifests  itself  by  such 
a  change.  I  maintain,  however,  that  in  other  epochs,  or  viewed 
from  other  aspects,  it  is  manifested  by  a  change  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Considering,  for  example,  the  evolution  of  Germanic 
society,  we  find  that  the  families  are  constantly  entering  into 
closer  relations  with  the  tribe,  and  the  tribes  coming  gradually 
into  the  closer  coherence  of  the  State.  So  far,  Mr.  Spencer  is 
right.  But>  then,  the  greater  coherence  of  the  tribe  is  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  coherence  of  the  family,  and  the  greater 
coherence  of  the  State  by  a  diminution  of  coherence  in  the  tribe 
and  the  province.  So  that,  viewed  from  the  aspect  of  the 
nation,  the  tendency  has  been  toward  integration;  viewed  from 
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the  aspeot  of  the  family  and  tribe,  it  baa  been  toward  dismtegra- 
ticixL  Likewise,  if  we  oonaider  social  moyements  by  epochs,  we 
find  progress  at  one  time  taking  the  form  of  an  increase  of 
coherence;  at  another  time,  of  a  decrease  of  coherence.  The 
rise  of  the  Roman  Empire  manifests  the  former  phenomenon, 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  furnishes  ns  with  an  example 
of  the  latter;  the  Papal  supremacy  shows  progress  by  means  of 
aggregation  and  integration;  the  Reformation,  by  means  of 
segregation  and  disintegration.  Our  own  times  show  a  simnl- 
taneons  tendency  toward  less  coherence  in  subordinate  political 
corporations,  toward  greater  coherence  in  the  State>  and  toward 
a  separation  into  distinct  nationalities,  with  political  independ- 
ence and  industrial  segregation. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  order  to  cramp  evolution  into  the  artificial 
boundaries  he  has  set  for  it^  resorts  to  artificial  breaks  in  prog- 
ress, invokes  dissolution  or  involution ;  in  order  to  seaport  his 
half-truth,  he  voluntarily  reduces  himself  to  a  semi-evolutionist. 
It  need,  however,  hardly  be  jwinted  out  that  if  evolution  be  a 
truth,  there  can  be  no  break  in  it;  that  no  particular  phase  of 
history,  or  of  the  soolbI  movement,  can  daim  for  itself  a  monopoly 
of  the  principle ;  that  the  Papa<7  and  the  aggregation  of  the  tribes 
into  an  European  empire  are  links  in  the  same  chain  of  vdiieh 
the  Reformation  and  the  segregation  of  the  empire  into  distinct 
i^tionalities  are  others;  that  the  tendencies  toward  the  leas 
coherent  in  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  caste,  and  the  province, 
are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  those  toward  the  more  coher- 
ent in  the  State.  Nor  can  these  strictures  be  in  jMurt  eluded  by 
the  argument  that  the  Reformation  and  tiie  nationalities  instance 
the  secondary  form  of  evolution  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Spencer ; 
namely,  the  change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 
For  the  very  essence  of  his  doctrine  is  that  the  greater  hetero- 
geneily  is  the  essential  concomitant  of  the  greater  coherence; 
that  the,  two  forms  are,  in  reality,  identical,  and  cannot  exist 
without  each  other. 

But  that  social  progress  does  not  always  take  the  form  of  a 
change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  has  already 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cliif e  Leslie,  *  who  has  shown  that  the 
movement  of  'language,  law,  and  political  and  civil  unions  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  an  opposite  direction."    Mr.  Spencer  at- 

*  ^Fortnl^Uy  Beview,"  January,  1879 
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tempts  to  diTniniRh  the  force  of  this  criticism  by  contendiAg  that 
what  Mr.  Leslie  had  in  mind  is  a  ^'  progressing  onifkMtion,''  * 
a  tendency  toward  greater  coherence  and  not  toward  greater 
homogeneity.  Bat  I  cannot  consider  his  argument  a  valid  one. 
Taking,  for  example,  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  find  a  unified 
State  with  yery  heterogeneous  elements;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  whatever  progress  it  may  have  made  has  been  toward  the 
homogeneity  of  these  elements.  However,  I  need  hardly  enlarge 
on  this  i>oint,  as  Mr.  Spencer  hlmsftlf  asserts  that  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  is  approximately  homogeneons  in  charaoter.t 
Certainly,  he  oonld  not  say  this  of  the  British  popnlation  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  Normans,  Saxons,  Welshmen,  Low- 
landers,  Highlanders,  and  other  heterogeneons  dements  too 
nnmerons  to  mention.  And  so,  even  if  we  admit  all  the  testi- 
mony with  which  Mr.  S]>encer  seeks  to  prove  his  proposition, 
we  find  that  it  is  only  a  half-truth,  and  requires  to  be  comple- 
mented by  the  other  half,  its  exact  opi>osite. 

Thus  we  have  found  that  the  much-quoted  ^*  law  of  evolution  " 
is  no  law  whatever;  that  it  is  not  even  a  tendency  subordinate 
to  the  human  will ;  %  i^or,  indeed,  an  induction ;  nor  in  any  sense  a 
scientific  proposition.  In  shorty  that  it  is  not  the  formulation  of 
objective  observation,  but  simply  a  subjective  fancy.§ 

Yet,  a  still  more  striking  example  of  Mr.  Silencer's  one- 
sidedness  is  furnished  by  what  I  consider  his  most  wide-reaoh- 
ing  and  important  generalization  in  the  fidd  of  social  soienoe, 
and  one  most  likely  to  entail  practical  consequences.  It  ii(  that, 
with  the  advance  of  civilization,  '^  status  passes  into  contract.'' || 
But  this  half-truth,  at  the  present  juncture  of  social  questions,  is 
so  full  of  danger  to  society,  that  I  must  hasten  to  complete  it  by 
adding  to  it  the  other  and  better  half :  '^  9sA  contract  passes  into 

*  <'  Pint  Principles,"  p.  572.  t  <<  Study  of  Soetology,"  p.  360. 

X  **  Study  of  Soeiology,"  p.  401. 

i  The  reader  may  mim  any  reference  to  the  portion  of  Mr.  Speneer't  law 
aoeording  to  which  evolution  proceeds,  also  from  the  indefinite  to  the  deft- 
nite.  ("First  Principles,'' 361-380.)  I  have  not  considered  it,  because  it  is  not 
so  much  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Spencer's  imperfect  observation  of  society  as  of 
his  confounding  subjective  impression  with  objective  reality.  I  need  hardly 
suggest  that  objects  are  all  necessarily  equally  and  completely  definite,  and 
that  the  indefiniteness  can  exist  only  in  our  conceptions  of  them. 

I  "Data  of  Ethics,'' p.  239.  For  a  fuU  elaboration  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls 
the  passing  from  the  rSgkite  of  status  into  the  r^gkite  of  contract,  see  "  PoUt- 
Jcal  Institutions,''  particularly  chap,  xviii. 
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atatos."  Ezpressmg  the  whole  trath  in  a  less  oraealar  form,  we 
have :  progress  in  ciyilization  is  partly  oaused  and  partly  attended 
by  an  increase  of  the  freedom  of  contracting  in  some  directions ; 
bnt  this  increase  is  merely  the  resnlt  of  a  diminution  of  the  free- 
dom of  contracting  in  other  directions. 

I  shall  adduce  only  a  few  instances  to  substantiate  my  as- 
sertion. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  crimes  were  considered  private 
injuries,  and  the  retribution  was  allowed  to  be  settled  by  a  con- 
tract between  the  offended  party  or  his  family  and  the  offender. 
To-day,  the  commission  of  a  crime  confers  a  status  on  the  of- 
fender from  which  no  private  contract  can  free  him.  Indeed, 
the  offended  party  becomes  himself  a  criminal  as  a  compounder 
of  felony,  if  he  attempts  by  contract  to  aid  the  criminal  in  elud- 
ing punishment  by  the  public  authorities. 

But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  special  cases,  when  the 
modem  State  is  itself  an  evolution  from  the  condition  of  a 
society  resting  on  the  basis  of  contract  into  one  resting  on  the 
basis  of  status.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  all  government  was  of 
a  private  character,  founded  on  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  with  the  condition  of  protection  on  the  one  side  and 
service  on  the  other,  the  breach  of  the  condition  by  eitiier  party 
relieving  the  other.  All  constitutions  were  contracts  between 
long  and  people,  based  on  mutual  assent  and  considerations, 
and  differed  in  no  manner  from  private  charters.  The  modem 
State,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiates  all  notion  of  contract  in  the 
relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  and  its  constitutions  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  contracting  parties.  In 
short,  contrary  to  Mr.  Sx>encer'8  doctrine,  the  rSgime  of  contract 
has,  with  advancing  civilization,  been  superseded  by  the  r^gims 
of  status.* 

Second,  Mr.  Spencer's  dogmas. 

Of  these,  the  most  pertinent  to  our  discussion  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  In  the  social  oxganism,  'Hhe  welfare  of  the  aggregate,  ooiiaiidflred 
apart  from  that  of  the  units,  is  not  an  end  to  be  sought.  (2)  The  society 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  members ;  and  not  its  members  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society.    (3)  It  has  ever  to  be  remembered  that  great  as  may  be  the  efforts 

*  For  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  eyolntion  of  the  State  and  of  ciTQ 
liberty  in  the  State  by  a  progresslTe  restriction  of  the  right  of  contracting^  I 
refer  to  my  article,  **  A  Definition  of  liberty,"  in  the  January  number  of  the 
North  Amertoak  Beyiew,  1883. 
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made  for  the  proqpeKitjof  thebody  poUtio,  yet  the  elaams  of  the  body  poUtie 
are  nothing  in  themselTee,  end  become  something  only  in  so  far  as  they 
embody  the  elaims  of  its  oomponent  indiyidnals."  * 

Fortunately  for  the  catuse  of  social  progress,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  these  dogmaSy  for  they  disprove 
themselves. 

By  the  words  ''  nnits,"  ^^  members,"  and  ^'  comi>onent  individ- 
uals,'' Mr.  Spencer  mnst  intend  to  designate  either  all  the 
^'  nnits,''  all  the  ^^  members,"  all  the  ''  component  individuals,"  or 
a  part  of  the  ^'units,"  a  peurt  of  the  '^members,"  a  part  of  the 
"  component  individuals."  In  the  former  case,  the  welfare  of  the 
'^aggregate"  and  that  of  the  ''units,"  the  ^'benefit  of  society" 
and  that  of  ^'  its  members,"  the  claims  of  the  ^'  body  jwlitic  "  and 
those  of  ''  its  component  individuals  "  are  identical  and  cannot  be 
contrasted  with  each  other.  In  the  latter  case,  wehave  the  absurd 
statement  that  the  welfare  of  all  is  not  an  end  to  be  sought,  tliat 
the  whole  exists  for  the  benefit  of  a  part,  and  that  the  claims  of 
the  whole  are  nothing,  while  those  of  a  fraction  are  everything. 

TMrd.  Mr.  Spencer's  political  theories. 

Belying  principally  on  the  dogmas  thus  instanced,  and  in- 
ductions of  the  kind  criticised  in  this  article,  Mr.  Spencer  formu- 
lates his  political  theories : 

The  State  is  an  establishment  existing  mainly  for  two  pur- 
poses: First,  to  enforce  private  contracts;  second,  to  act  as 
policeman  and  police  justice :  and  it  has  no  right  whatever  to 
interfere  with  the  individual  excepting  to  the  extent  necessitated 
by  these  functions,  t  It  has  no  right  to  establish  free  public 
education ;  for  this  is  taxing  one  individual  in  order  to  educate 
the  children  of  another.}  It  has  no  right  to  establish  a  free 
public  library;  for  this  is  taxing  the  ''more  worthy"  who  save 
in  order  to  enable  the  "  less  worthy  "  who  do  not  save  to  get  free 
reading.!  It  has  no  right  to  establish  hospitals  and  asylums; 
for  this  is  robbing  individuals  of  "  money  which  otherwise  would 
have  farthered  their  private  end8."||  It  has  no  right  to  make 
laws  regulating  public  health,^  preventing  the  adulteration  of 

*  <<  Principles  of  Soeiology,''  pp.  479,  480. 

t  ''Data  of  Ethioa,"  pp.  146  and  138.  See,  also,  ''PoUtieal  Institntions,'' 
pp.  630,  608,  610,  612;  "  Study  of  Sociology,"  pp.  286,  288. 

t  "Study  of  Soeiology,"  p.  370,  ;  "PoUtieal  Institatlons,''  p.  612. 

i  "  Principles  of  Soeiology,"  p.  605;  ''PoUtieal  InstLtations,"  p.  612; 
''Study  of  Sodology,"  p.  286. 

I  "PoUtieal  Institations,  p.  612 ;  **  Stady  of  Sociology,''  pp.  367-370. 

f  "  Study  of  Sociology,"  pp.  287-8 ;  "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  p.  604. 
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food,*  presoribing  rules  of  building, t  estaUishing  inq^eotioii  of 
factories  and  mines,  |  or  in  any  manner  interfering  with  indi- 
divuals  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  oondacting  their  busineaseB 
according  to  their  own  pleasure.  In  short,  it  has  no  ri^ht  to 
prevent  the  unlimited  exploitation  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger, 
and  it  must  allow  the  former  to  be  crushed  and  destroyed  in  tiie 
struggle  for  existence,  so  that  the  latter  may  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  survive.  § 

On  the  basis  of  false  inductions  and  self-contradictory 
dogmas,  he  exalts  private  interests  above  pnblic  needs,  and 
subordinates  the  most  sacred  rights  of  all  to  the  supposed  advao- 
ti^^  of  a  few.  Nor  does  he  perceive  that  he  is  merely  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  made  freedom  consist  in 
the  defiance  of  the  sovereign  and  oppression  of  the  serf.  As  fittJe 
is  he  aware  that  his  teaching  is  destructive  of  the  public  spirit, 
still  so  faintly  developed,  and,  above  all  things,  needing  encour- 
agement. In  fine,  while  devoting  many  pages  ||  to  the  discussioa 
of  various  kinds  of  bias,  he  forgets  a  bias  ffir  more  dangerous 
than  any  of  those  which  he  instances — unfortunately,  his  own 
peculiar  bias — individualism.  He  forgets  that  in  the  modem 
State  the  individual  is  not  only  a  citizen  or  subject,  but  also  has 
an  undivided  share  in  the  sovereignty,  and  that  as  far  as  he  is  a 
part  of  the  sovereignty,  he  is  higher  and  greater,  enjoys  higher 
and  greater  rights,  and  accepts  higher  and  greater  duties  than 
those  of  a  subject  And  forgetting  this,  in  the  one-sidedness  so 
characteristic  of  his  political  speculations,  he  is  not  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  ^e  Gfovemment  is  the  agent  ot 
the  sovereignty;  and  that  the  end  of  political  teaching  ou^t  to 
be  the  establishment  of  harmony  between  the  sovereign  and  its 
agent  in  order  that  the  will  of  the  former  may  be  well  executed, 
and  not  to  increase  the  discord  between  the  Government  and  the 
individual,  and  thus  lame  the  only  arm  by  which  the  sovereignty 
may  protect  all  against  aggression  from  without  and  within. 
Nor  can  the  altruism  which  he  invokes  take  the  place  of  the  pub- 
He  spirit  which  he  kills,  for  he  himself  has  shown  that  when 
carried  to  its  correct  logical  condusion,  it  becomes  an  absozdity.lf 

In  conclusion,  a  definition  of  the  term  '^public  spirit ''  may 

*  "  Study  of  Sociology,"  p.605.  t  lb.,  pp.  387-8. 

t  "  PoUtioal  Inatitiitioiu,''  p.  012 ;  ''Prineiplefl  of  Soeiology,"  p.  605. 
i  ''Politioal  Institatioxis,''  pp.  610-613. 
I  OhApten  Vm-Xn.,  "Stady  of  So4siology.'' 
T  *<  Data  of  Ethics,''  pp.  228,  229,  233,  235. 
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not  be  out  of  plaoe,  for  it  will,  perhaps,  famish  the  best  a&swor 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  author  with  whom  we  have  oooapied  onr- 
selTes. 

Just  as  in  the  joint  ownership  of  an  object,  each  of  the  pro- 
prietors has  an  undivided  share  in  the  whole  and  every  part,  so 
in  the  State  each  dtiien  has  an  undivided  share  in  the  sover- 
eignty, an  interest  in  the  whole  State  and  every  part  of  it  In 
other  words,  to  the  extent  of  his  share  every  citizen  contains  the 
whole  State  within  himself;  and  as  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  polit- 
ical consciousness,  he  subordinates  his  individualistic  ego  to  this 
greater  ego,  in  which  the  all  is  contained.  And  it  is  this 
consoioiisness  which  is  the  public  spirit  It  is  tlus  which  makes 
the  possessor  of  it  feel  that  every  co-member  of  the  State  is  a 
part  of  himself,  though  it  be  the  toramp  infesting  the  highway, 
or  the  orimiiial  serving  a  term  in  the  Staters  prison.  It  is  by 
this  eonsdousnees  that  he  perceives  the  folly  of  those  doctrines 
which  teach  him  that  if  the  inferior  part  of  himself  is  left  to 
destruction,  the  superior  part  will  survive;*  that  if  the  diseases 
of  the  body  politic  are  permitted  to  run  on  without  check,  they 
will,  by  killing  the  diseased  portions,  impart  a  blooming  health 
to  the  whole.  And  it  is  by  this  consciousness  that  he  perceives 
that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  raise  the  degraded, 
to  educate  the  ignorant,  to  relieve  the  oppressed ;  and  that  if  it 
fail  to  fulfill  this  duty,  it  will  enevitaldy  suffer  all  the  ills  result- 
ing from  ignorance,  degradation,  and  oppression. 

And  the  developing  of  the  public  spirit,  of  the  appreciation 
tliat  the  sovereign  within  ourselves  ought  to  role  over  the  subject 
within  ourselves,  must,  if  we  wish  to  be  preserved,  form  the 
foundation  of  our  education,  as  well  in  the  school  as  in  the 
press,  in  the  rostrum  as  in  the  pulpit  And  in  the  measure  that 
this  is  aocomplisfaed,  our  legislature  and  judiciary  and  civil 
service  will  become  purer;  for  the  private  and  lower  interests  of 
our  governmental  officers  wiU  then  subordinate  themselves  to 
their  higher  and  public  interests.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  the 
brutal  stru^le  for  a  bare  subsistence  on  the  one  side,  and  end- 
less accumulation  on  the  other,  with  its  attendant  class  hatred, 
monopolies,  and  corruption,  now  threatening  to  ingulf  us  in  a 
vortex  of  min,  will  gradually  give  way  to  a  healthful,  honest> 
and  hearty  cooperation  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  alL 

Isaac  L.  Rice. 

•  "Politieal  I]istitiiti<mB,»  p.  eiO ;  "  Study  of  Soeiolog7,''Fp.  830-846,  863. 
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To  THE  poblio  smger,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  artiot, 
sympathetic  appredatioii,  quickly  and  natnrany  manifested  hy 
^e  audience,  is  everything.  The  painter  and  the  poet,  if  tfaey 
have  the  courage  that  comes  from  a  complete  oonseionsness  <^ 
their  peculiar  gifts,  may  work  on  in  the  solitnde  of  their  stodies, 
confident  that  what  one  generation  refuses  to  consider  another 
may  give  a  rightfal  place  among  the  immortal  adhievements 
of  human  genius  and  skilL  The  composer  may  be  misander> 
stood,  misinterpreted,  neglected;  bnt  his  score  survives  him,  and 
may  yet  be  rendered  to  an  admiring  world  by  some  musiciaa 
who  had  not  begun  the  first  music  of  the  cradle  when  its  author 
became  silent  in  the  grave.  Even  the  actor,  though  his  socoesB 
depends  largely  upon  sympathy  in  his  au^ence,  is  not  under 
so  great  obligations  to  it  as  the  singer,  by  as  mudi  as  the  dram- 
atist and  the  scene-painter  play  a  more  important  and  observable 
part  than  the  composer.  Words  may  express  an  idea,  however 
clumsily  or  coldly  spoken ;  but  the  expression  of  the  more  deli- 
cate and  fleeting  emotions  and  suggestions  of  song  must  be  cre- 
ated ahnost  entirely  by  the  singer,  who  is  all  the  while  conscioufl 
that  unless  they  faQ  upon  sensitive  and  sympathetic  ears,  they 
pass  forever  ont  of  existence  with  their  own  brief  echoes.  A 
great  English  poet  tells  us  that: 

''Mnsie,  frhen  soft  voieea  die,  yibntes  in  the  miBmoryJ' 

Bnt  it  is  only  in  the  memory  of  such  souls  as  have  some  respon- 
sive music  of  their  own. 

The  audience  that  exhibits  the  most  sympathetic  appreoiatiaii 
gets  the  best  music.  There  is  no  power  in  mechanical  singing, 
and  the  hearers  will  always  feel  its  lif dessness,  whether  they^ 
understand  its  cause  or  not.  Singing  may  be  said  to  find  ifai 
level.     It  cannot  stir  the  nature  of  the  hearer  to  any  deeper 
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depth,  or  exalt  his  enthnsuunn  to  any  higher  hei^t,  than  the 
depth  and  height  of  the  siiigei'B  own  heart  and  sonL 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  must  be  a  certain  amoirnt 
of  tedionsness  or  weariness  in  singing  the  same  piece  many  timea 
over.  Yet  a  song  which  gives  fitting  expression  to  any  genuine 
emotion  of  the  hnman  heart,  which  in  any  way  arrives  at  that 
touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  is  one  of  the 
most  durable  of  all  things  in  art  or  literature.  And  it  mnst  be 
remembered  that  each  public  rendering  is  an  experience  mora  or 
less  peculiar  to  itself.  Different  andiences,  different  aospicesy 
different  stage  companionship,  different  arrangements  for  soimd 
and  light  and  ventilation, —  above  all,  the  ever-varying  experi- 
enoes  of  one^s  own  private  life,  which  may  be  vividly  present  to 
the  singer,  while  hidden  from  the  audience, — all  these  things 
have  their  effect  upon  the  performance.  Sometimes  a  ringer  is 
able,  for  no  apparently  adequate  reason,  to  outdo,  in  a  marked 
degree,  her  efforts  at  other  times.  At  the  least  unexpected 
events  especially  if  it  be  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  disappoint- 
ment, she  may  become  hoarse,  and  her  vocal  organs  refuse  to 
respond.  It  has  been  found  absolutely  imposrible  to  train  the 
voice  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  overcome  such  causes  of  depres- 
sion. Any  measure  of  sadness  immediately  makes  itself  fdt  in 
the  effort,  and  mars  the  execution. 

In  my  judgment,  the  American  people,  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  power  to 
ajypreeiate  good  muric  They  no  longer  accept  a  foreign  artist^ 
without  question,  solely  on  the  strength  of  a  European  reputa- 
tion. It  is  true  they  will  go  once  to  see  or  hear  a  person  who  has 
made  a  noise  abroad;  because  they  have  money,  and  probably 
quite  as  much  cuiiority  as  other  people.  But  they  will  not 
continue  to  patronize  that  which  does  not  suit  their  taste  or 
commend  itself  to  their  judgment  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  the  appreciation  of  good  music  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  European  capitals.  It 
is  evinced  by  a  deep  sympathy  which  is  felt  at  the  very  beginning 
of  a  performance.  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  the  audi- 
ences appear  to  have  a  more  deliberate  judgment,  a  disporition 
to  conrider  and  comxmre,  before  committing  themselves  to  full 
i^proval ;  but  the  response  is  hearty  and  cheering  when  it  comes. 
In  the  West  and  South,  it  is  quicker  in  its  expression.  The 
murical  cultivation  and  judgment  of  the  Americans  are  shown 
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in  a  prompt  reoogxiition  of  the  best  passages;  tbey  appear  to 
realize  what  is  generally  fine  in  the  art.  Mozart^  Beethoven, 
Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner  are  as  thoroughly  nndenatood  here  as  in 
European  cities,  and  the  expression  of  appreciation  is  strongier. 
Eyen  in  small  places  I  have  been  agreeably  smpiised  at  the 
manifestations  d  an  intelligent  enjoyment  of  classical  mnsie. 

This  state  of  things  is  probably  owing  to  the  faet  that,  in 
one  sense,  there  is  so  little  provincialism  in  Ameriea.  The 
Americans  are  great  travelers,  and  have  nneqnaled  facilities 
for  traveL  They  think  nothing  of  going  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  whenever  business,  health,  or  pleasure  de- 
mands it.  And  they  remove  their  homes  from  one  section  to 
another  with  almost  equal  ease.  They  are  at  home  everywheore. 
Brothers  and  sisters  Hve  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  land, 
and  scarcely  realize  that  they  are  not  near  neighbors.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  one  finds  substantially  the  same  soeiety,  the 
same  institutions,  the  same  education,  and  the  same  degree  of 
refinement  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco,  as  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  tiiere 
is  no  intellectual  metropolis;  and  those  differences  in  dialect, 
which  make  sharp  distinctions  between  people  of  neighboring 
counties  and  provinces  in  Europe,  are  here  entirely  wanting. 

The  abundance  of  wealth  in  the  United  States,  and  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  that  does  not  fear  to  invest  it  on  a  large  scale  in 
any  worthy  undertaking,  may  be  seen  in  the  great  number  of 
excellent  halls  and  opera  houses,  where  musical  performanoes 
may  be  rendered  to  the  best  advantage.  I  have  been  as  well 
satisfied  with  the  acoustic  effects  of  the  rooms  in  which  I  have 
sung  in  America,  as  with  those  of  European  cities.  It  was  a 
surprise  and  delight  to  find  a  perfect  g^n  of  an  opera  house  so 
far  west  as  Denver.  The  Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  I 
consider  second  only,  in  acoustic  properties,  to  the  Grand  Opeora 
House  at  Vienna,  which  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

God  has  intrusted  to  me  the  gift  of  melody,  and  endowed  me 
also  with  an  enthusiam  for  its  exercise.  I  love  to  sing,  and  can 
not  help  it ;  it  is  my  life  and  my  enjoyment.  But  if  my  auditors 
in  America  have  received  any  genuine  pleasure  from  it^  I  can  as- 
sure them  it  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  their  own  responsive 
sympathy,  which  has  made  the  benefit  and  the  obligation  mntuaL 

Chbistine  Nilssok. 


DfdDENTAI  TAXAnON. 


Thb  ineideiital  taxes  to  whioh  attention  is  directed  are  levied 
whenever  the  cost  of  domestic  commoditieB  is  increased  hy 
reason  of  duties  had  on  imported  articles  of  like  character. 
Political  economists  have  nsnally  classified  tares  as  either  direct 
or  indirect  I>irect  tares  are  those  which  fall  npon  the  dtixen 
or  subject^  and  are  levied  from  him ;  indirect  tares  are  levied  on 
property,  merchandise,  commodities,  and  are,  in  the  last  resort^ 
paid  hy  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  an  enhanced  price.  Adam 
Smith,  the  father  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  laid  down 
four  marims  in  regard  to  taration,  which  have  generally  been 
ooncorred  in,  and  which,  as  remarked  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  have 
become  classical     These  marims  are  in  substance  as  follows : 

Mrst  The  sul^ects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Government,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  abilities ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  State. 

Second.  The  tar  should  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary;  the 
tame  and  manner  of  payment,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid^ 
should  be  definite  and  understood  by  all  persons. 

Third.  Every  tax  should  be  levied  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  most  convenient  for  payment. 

Fourth.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  take  from 
the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings 
into  the  public  treasury. 

These  propositions  seem  to  be  self-evident;  that  they  are 
correct  in  principle  is  not  denied  by  any  one.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  S3rstem  of  taxation  upon  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  relies  for  its  revenues  violates  nearly  every 
one  of  these  maxims.  The  first  maxim  is  violated  in  this :  that 
under  our  federal  system  every  person  contributes  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  GoVemmenty  not  in  proportion  to  the  reyenne  wMek 
he  enjoyB  under  its  {vroteotion,  bat  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  oommodLtieB  whieh  he  ooneomes.  A  millionaire  may  not  pisjr 
a  greater  amount  of  tazee  to  the  National  Government  tiian  a 
person  of  very  limited  means.  In  both  oases  the  amoont  eoip- 
tribnted  to  the  support  of  the  Goyemment'  depends  upon  tlie 
artioles  eonsnmed.  The  seeond  maxim  is  violated  in  this :  that 
no  person  knows  how  mnoh  he  pays  or  when  he  pays  it.  The 
fourth  maxim  is  violated  in  a  most  striking  manner.  The 
federal  system  of  taxation  takes  from  the  people  as  great  an 
amonnt  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the 
pnblie  treasury.  By  the  imposition  of  disorinuqiating  dutifisi, 
the  oonsumer  is  required  to  pay  two  distinct  taxes,  only  one  of 
which  is  paid  to  the  Government;  the  other  goes  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  manufacturer  of  the  article,  or  is  lost  on  unprofltaible 
industries.  The  first  of  these  we  will  denominate  revenue  taxea» 
the  second  incidental  taxes. 

A  discriminating  duty  is  one  which  is  imposed  upon  the 
importation  of  commodities  of  foreign  production,  unacoompar 
nied  by  an  equivalent  tax  upon  the  home  product  of  like  char- 
aeter.  The  imported  article  can  only  be  sold  in  this  country 
after  payment  of  the  Government  duly.  '^  A  tax  on  any  one 
article,'''  says  Mr.  Mill,  ''will,  as  a  general  rule,  raise  the  vafaie 
and  price  of  the  commodity  by  at  least  the  amount  of  the  tax.'' 
This,  of  course,  relates  to  the  price  of  the  commodity  upon  which 
the  tax  is  actually  laid  and  collected;  but  the  rule  as  to  the 
increased  cost  of  other  commodities  not  taxed,  but  incidental]^ 
aif ected  by  the  tax,  varies  according  to  drcumstances.  if  Hht 
home  product  of  a  given  article  is  not  equal  to  the  home  demand 
for  consumption,  and  imports  of  like  character  come  in  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency,  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax  on  the  imx>orted 
article  wiU  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  home  product.  For 
example,  Bessemer  pig  iron,  which  was  imported  during  the  last' 
year  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  was  worth  in 
England  in  January  last  about  $13.38  per  ton.  The  duty  was 
then  $7.00  per  ton,  and  that,  with  freights  and  other  charges, 
would  raise  the  cost  in  this  country  to  about  (22.00  per  ton.  At 
the  same  time,  the  selling  price  of  the  home  product  in  this 
country  was  (22.00  to  (22.50  per  ton.  Upon  this  article,  at  that 
time,  the  whole  domestic  product  was  increased  in  value  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  duty. 
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If  the  home  prodaet  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  home  <iAinyn4^ 
but  cannot  be  exported  without  loss  to  the  producer  or  manii- 
f^Msturer,  the  increased  cost  of  the  home  product  will  be  measured 
by  the  cost  of  production,  with  such  jiroflts  as  may  be  permitted 
1^  domestic  competition^  and  will  always  be  less  than  the  tax 
upon  the  foreign  product  For  example,  English  steel  rails  can 
be  laid  down  in  New  Yoik  for  about  4^.00  per  ton.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  law  the  duly  was  $28.00  per  ton. 
This  would  make  the  selling  price  of  "Rnglish  rails  in  New  York 
$53.00  per  ton.  But  the  home  product  was  selling  at  the  same 
time  at  $40.00  per  ton,  showing  that  the  cost  of  American  rails 
was  only  $15.00  per  ton  in  excess  of  foreign  rails,  instead  of 
$28.00,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  duty.  Hence,  upon  this 
article  at  that  time  the  price  of  the  home  product  of  steel  rails 
was  enhanced  only  $15.00  per  ton,  and  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
duty.  But  this  low  price  of  the  home  product  was  the  result 
of  domestic  competition,  and  has  only  been  recently  realized. 
I>nring  the  years  1880  and  1881,  for  instance,  prices  were  such 
that  the  whole  amount  of  the  duly  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
domestic  article. 

If  home  products  exceed  the  home  demand  for  consumption, 
and  can  be  exported  at  a  profit  to  the  producer  or  manufactnrer, 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  imported  articles  of  like  character 
will  not  aifect  the  price  of  the  home  product  For  example  : 
there  is  a  nominal  duty  of  ten  cents  a  bushel  on  imported  Indian 
com,  but  the  imports  of  that  article  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
only  69,641  bushels,  while  the  exports  for  the  same  year  were 
43,000,000  bushels,  and  for  the  preceding  year  91,000,000  bushels. 
The  same  may  be  said  generally  of  all  breadstuffs  and  farm 
products.  Altiiough  duties  are  levied  upon  the  importation  of 
similar  artides,  yet  these  are  merely  nonunal,  and  do  not  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  domestic  products  to  consumers,  except 
in  a  few  cases.  The  exceptions  are  rice,  sugar,  oranges  and 
lemons,  barley,  malt,  potatoes  at  markets  near  the  Eastern  sea- 
board, and  a  few  other  articles  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention. 

In  these  observations  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
departing  fi!om  the  principle  that  prices  are  governed  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  Government,  by  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  imported  articles,  limits  the  supply  of  such  articles  in 
all  cases  where  the  home  product  is  not  equid  to  the  demand  for 
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home  oonmimption,  and  tiiiUy  by  liTniting  the  supply,  ineroMCB 
the  price  of  the  product  on  hand.  But  if  articles  are  prodaoed 
in  excess  of  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  the  price  at 
which  the  surplus  product  can  be  sold  in  foreign  markets 
determines  the  price  of  the  home  product.  In  like  manner,  the 
price  of  domestic  products  which  do  not  equal  the  home  demand 
is  determined  by  the  price  at  which  imported  artides  of  like 
character  can  be  sold  in  this  country  after  paying  the  duty. 

The  federal  system  of  taxation  violates  the  fourth  maxim  laid 
down  by  Adam  Smith  in  other  respects.  All  imported  commod- 
ities which  have  actually  paid  the  tax,  and  domestic  products 
which  have  been  iucreased  in  value  by  reason  of  the  duty,  ccm- 
stitute  the  stock  on  hand  and  to  be  carried  by  the  merchants  of 
the  country ;  and  the  capital  which  they  are  required  to  invest 
and  keep  in  their  business  is  much  greater  by  reason  of  the 
inddental  and  revenue  taxes  which  the  articles  bear.  Thus  a 
greater  amount  of  capital  is  required  to  carry  on  a  given  amount 
of  business ;  and  the  larger  the  capital  required  the  more  limited 
will  be  the  number  of  persons  engaging  in  a  particular  busi- 
ness. This  produces  the  double  injury  of  limiting  the  capital  of 
the  country  in  the  transaction  of  legitimate  business,  and  of 
creating  and  fostering  monopolies  by  limiting  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  be  engaged  in  any  particular  pursuit. 

The  value  of  taxed  commodities  represents  two  distinci  ad- 
vances,— one  in  the  real  value  of  the  article  and  the  other  in  the 
tax.  The  wholesale  dealer  advances  both  sums;  he  seDs  to  the 
retaQ  dealer  and  charges  a  profit  on  the  whole  amount  advanced. 
The  retail  dealer  sells  to  the  consumer  and  charges  a  comnussioiL 
on  all  he  paid  to  the  wholesale  dealer.  Thus  the  taxes  which  the 
consumer  must  pay  at  last  are  vastiy  in  excess  of  what  the 
Government  really  gets. 

Incidental  taxes,  as  well  as  those  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment, have  vastiy  increased  the  cost  of  railroads.  This  addi- 
tional cost  is  represented  now  by  bonds  and  stock,  and  consti- 
tutes permanent  indebtedness,  upon  which  interest  and  dividends 
must  be  paid  from  year  to  year.  In  order  to  meet  these  demands, 
higher  rates  must  be  charged  for  carrying  freights ;  this  reduces 
the  price  of  grain  and  of  farm  products,  and  increases  the  price 
of  articles  which  farmers  are  compelled  to  buy. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  houses  is  largely  increased  by 
incidental  taxes.    The  materials  are  taxed  from  20  to  80  per 
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centum.  Instead  of  a  real  value  of  $1000  there  ia  a  real  and  tax 
valne  of  perhaps  $1500.  Upon  this  latter  snm  the  landlord  mnst 
estiniate  in  order  to  obtain  his  remuneration  in  rents.  The  poor 
tenant  must  at  hist  pay  the  tares  on  the  materiab  of  eonstmc- 
tion,  with  interest,  insurance,  and  commissions  of  middle-men 
added. 

The  National  Govemment  is  constructing  many  public  build- 
ings in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  The  States  are  engaged 
in  building  State-houses,  charitable  institutions,  and  prisons. 
Counties  are  building  court-houses,  jails,  and  Inridgee.  Cities 
and  towns  are  constructing  public  halls,  school-houses,  and 
water-worics.  The  materials  for  all  these  public  works  are 
heavily  burdened  with  incidental  and  revenue  taxes.  Other 
taxes  must,  therefore,  be  levied  and  collected  to  meet  those  pre- 
viously imposed.  What  were  at  first  incidental  and  indirect  taxes 
must,  when  borne  by  States  and  municipalities,  be  reunbursed 
by  dhreet  taxation  under  the  State  systems. 

**  Taxes  which  are  imposed  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,''  as 
observed  by  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  *'are  sometimes  repeated  and 
accnmulate  four  or  five  times.  In  the  price  of  leather,  for 
example,  you  must  pay  not  only  for  the  tax  on  the  leather  in 
your  own  shoes,  but  for  part  of  that  in  the  shoes  of  the  shoe- 
maker and  the  tanner."  Thus  a  much  larger  amount  of  taxes  is 
taken  from  the  people  by  the  federal  system  of  taxation  than  is 
received  by  the  Government. 

Another  objection  to  this  system  of  taxation  is  this:  The 
imposition  of  duties  upon  consumable  commodities,  by  increas- 
ing their  cost,  limits  the  amount  of  consumption ;  and  by  Kmi^wg 
consumption  the  demand  is  diminished,  and  thus  aU  kinds  of 
industries  are  injuriously  affected. 

The  burden  of  incidental  taxation  is  greater  than  the  sum 
exacted  by  the  increased  cost  of  consumable  commodities.  The 
taxes  which  the  Government  must  have  for  its  own  purposes 
have  been,  since  the  war,  very  great  Every  increase  of  tax 
burden  above  a  reasonable  limit  is  felt  more  severely  than 
would  a  like  snm  within  such  limit.  It  is  like  loading  a  ship  to 
the  extent  of  her  capacity  and  then  imposing  a  still  greater 
burden,  which  may  result,  however  light,  in  disaster.  Taxation 
within  a  reasonable  limit  may  be  borne  without  serious  incon- 
venience; but  exceed  this  liinit,  and  embarrassment,  restricted 
enjoyments,  and  frequently  financial  ruin  ensue. 

The  chenust  can,  by  analysis,  ascertain  the  component  parts 
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of  a  piece  of  ore ;  oan  determine  the  percentage  of  gold,  aflver, 
coppery  and  iron.  But  it  wonld  tar  the  ingenuity  of  the  polit- 
ical economist^  or  the  Treasniy  nqMirt,  or  even  the  aetoary  of  a 
life  insurance  company,  to  ascertain  with  perfect  aeenracy  just 
hoif  much  real  value  and  how  much  tax  cost  are  represented  in 
the  price  of  any  commodity  when  it  finally  reaches  Uie  hands  of 
the  consumer.  While  perfect  accuracy  is  not  poflSLble,  yet  we 
may  estimate^  with  reasonable  certainty^  the  amount  of  in- 
cidental taxes  which  the  people  pay  by  reason  of  diseriminat- 
ing  duties  on  imported  articles.  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  imports  for  home 
consumption,  the  duty  received  thereon,  and  the  average  rate  of 
duty  on  each  class  of  articles.  I  have  also  carefully  examined 
thQ  reports  of  the  census  of  1880,  for  the  purpose  of  asoertaimng 
the  value  of  home  products  affected  by  the  tariff  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  creation  of  such  products,  and  the 
estimated  rate  of  increase  of  such  products,  ad  valorem^  and  the 
incidental  taxes  which  such  home  products  bear,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  increased  cost  by  reason  of  the  duties  imposed  <m 
imported  articles  of  like  character. 

The  most  important  schedule  in  the  tariff  law  is  that  on 
metal,^wMch  embraces  iron  and  steel  and  the  manufactures 
thereof,  also  copper,  brass,  tin,  zinc,  and  other  metals.  It  is 
daimed  that  a  reduction  of  rates  upon  this  schedule  has  been 
made  by  the  new  law;  but  the  statisticians  of  the  Treamuy 
Department  are  unable  as  yet  to  determine  what  reduodon,  if 
any,  will  result  from  the  changes  which  have  been  made.  The 
Tariff  Commission,  in  their  report,  page  16,  submit  a  statement 
of  the  aggregate  product  of  articles  embraced  in  the  metal 
schedule,  which  I  have  adopted.  But,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  metal  industries  whose  products  are  materially 
affected  by  the  tariff  I  was  unable  to  produce  so  large  aa 
aggregate.  However,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  increased  cost 
to  twenty  per  centum,  which  is  a  very  low  estimate,  substan- 
tially the  same  result  is  reached,  so  far  as  the  incidental  taxes 
are  concerned. 

The  Tariff  Commission  estimated  the  home  product  of 
lumber  and  the  several  branches  of  wood  manufactures  at 
$609,000,000;  but  this  includes  many  industries,  the  products  of 
whidi  are  not  mateiiaUy  increased  in  value  by  reason  of  tiia 
duty.    I  have  endeavored  to  eliminate  all  such  industries  from 
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my  gtatement,  and  present  only  the  prodncts  of  such  as  are 
affected  by  the  tariff.  There  was  no  material  redaction  by  the 
new  Act  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  this  kind.  There  were 
special  reasons,  other  than  the  amount  of  the  incidental  tares, 
why  lumber  should  have  been  placed  on  the  free  list.  The  duty 
operates  as  an  encouragement  to  the  destruction  of  our  forests, 
and  that  may  result  in  important  climatic  changes,  in  the  course 
of  time,  unless  the  present  rate  of  destruction  is  arrested. 

The  product  of  sugar  refineries  does  not  represent  the  home 
product  of  the  raw  material,  for  the  refiners  use  the  imported 
low  grade  sugars,  as  well  as  the  home  growth,  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  their  product.  The  sugar  produced  by  the  planters 
in  the  census  year  amounted  to  196,759,200  pounds,  and  the 
molasses  to  16,573,273  gallons.  Under  tiie  old  tariff  law  the 
sugar  duty  was  about  2}  cents  a  pound ;  under  the  new  Act  it 
is  about  two  cents.  The  molasses  tax  was  reduced  from  6^ 
to  5}  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  the  Treasury  estimates. 
Under  the  new  law,  assuming  the  imports  and  the  home  product 
of  raw  material  to  remain  the  same,  the  incnreased  cost  to  con- 
sumers for  the  next  fiscal  year,  on  account  of  the  duty  on  sugar 
and  molasses,  will  be  $4,846,714.  Under  the  old  law  this  in- 
crease amounted  to  about  $6,000,000,  the  benefit  of  which  was 
divided  between  the  refiners  and  the  planters,  with  the  proba- 
bility that  the  former  obtained  the  lion's  share.  However, 
sugar  affords  a  fair  illustration  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  with 
incidental  protection.  The  Government  gets  a  revenue  of 
nearly  $50,000,000,  while  the  incidental  taxes  amounted  to 
about  $6,000,000  a  year  under  the  old  law,  and  will  amount  to 
less  than  $5,000,000  a  year  under  the  new  law. 

Tobacco  is  peculiarly  affected  by  the  tariff.  The  principal 
imports  are  of  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco.  Foreign  manu- 
factured tobacco  is  practically  excluded  by  a  duty  of  50  cents 
a  poundf  which  is  equivalent  to  225.41  per  centum,  ad  valorem. 
The  new  Act  reduces  this  duty  to  40  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  internal  revenue  tax  from  16  cents  to  8  cents  a  pound  on 
manufactured  tobacco,  and  from  $6  to  $3  per  thousand  on 
cigars.  The  internal  revenue  received  by  the  Govenmient  on 
account  of  the  tobacco  tax  amounted  to  $47,000,000  for  the  last 
fiscal  year.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  the  increased  cost  of  the  home 
product  of  manufactured  tobacco,  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  at  25 
per  centum. 
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I  have  oarefolly  oompled,  from  the  reports  of  the  Censufl 
Bureau  and  the  tables  of  the  Treasury  experts,  the  data,  in  the 
accompanying  statement,  in  reference  to  the  varions  oommodi- 
ties  mentioned  therein.  It  will  be  seen,  from  an  examination  of 
the  statement,  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  home 
product  by  reason  of  the  tariff  has  been  estimated  in  each  case 
at  mach  belowthe  duty  itself.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  articles  are  increased  in  price  only  to  a  limited  extent,  l^ 
reason  of  the  tariff.  The  statement  embraces  nearly  all  the  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  which  are  materially  affected  by 
the  tariff,  and  gives  also  the  number  of  employes  in  such  indus- 
tries, the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  them,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  home  product.  The  item  of  sundries  embraces  all  pro- 
tected industries  not  otherwise  enumerated,  except  such  as  are 
mentioned  below. 

I  am  unable  to  obtain  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
provisions  and  liquors  which  are  increased  in  price  by  reason 
of  the  tariff.  Very  few  provisions  are  increased  in  price.  Bice 
is  an  exception.  The  total  product  of  the  United  States  for  the 
census  year  was  110,131,373  pounds.  The  amount  im]>orted  was 
nearly  64,000,000  pounds,  and  the  duty  was  2}  cents  per  pound, 
or  111  per  centum,  ad  ffdhrem.  The  price  of  the  home  product 
is  doubtless  increased  to  consomers  to  the  extent  of  at  least  2 
oents  a  pound  by  reason  of  the  tax,  which  would  amount  to  an 
incidental  tax  burden  of  $2,200,000. 

There  are  many  other  articles  affected  by  the  tariff  which 
are  not  included  in  my  statement,  such  as  barley,  malt,  lemons, 
oranges,  domestic  wines,  etc  But  the  amount  of  incidental 
taxes  upon  the  chief  artides  of  consumption  is  quite  large 
enough  to  arrest  public  attention.  I  have  based  my  estimates 
upon  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  Tariff  Law  of  March  3rd, 
1883.  If  I  have  erred  in  any  way,  it  is  in  placing  the  amount  of 
incidental  taxes  too  low.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  subjected  to  a  burden  of  at  least  $556,000,000  every  year 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  making  an  aggregate  of  over  eleven 
billions  of  dollars,  not  one  dollar  of  which  went  into  the 
National  Treasury.  Since  the  war  began,  we  have  paid  more 
l^  incidental  taxation  to  protect  our  ^infant  industries"  than 
it  cost  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  pay  all  the  claims,  bonded 
debt,  interest,  and  damages,  incident  thereto. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  protected  industries, 
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even  if  ike  woridng'^men  enjoyed  tihe  benefit  of  the  bounty, 
which  is  diflputed,  hardly  justifies  the  enormous  burden  which 
they  and  all  other  oitisens  must  bear.  The  number  shown  in 
the  statement  is  1,327,881.  This  does  not  inolnde  the  laboren 
employed  in  raising  sngar-cane  and  rice,  and  those  in  some 
other  protected  indnstries.  But  all  estimates  on  this  aoconnt 
wonld  not  increase  the  number  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
hall  All  the  persons  engaged  in  marnifaotnring,  mechanica], 
and  mining  indnstries^  according  to  the  census  of  1880, 
numbered  3,837,112 ;  those  in  agriculture,  7,670,493 ;  those  in 
trade  and  transportation,  1,810,256;  and  those  in  prafeesional 
occupations,  4^074,238.  Total,  17,3^099.  Of  the  grand  total 
of  the  toilers  ot  the  country,  15,900,000  manage  to  **  live,  movs^ 
and  have  their  being,"  without  receiving  a  farthing  of  bounty 
or  exacting  a  penny  of  protection  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  other  million  and  a  half  of  laborers  derive  no 
benefit  whatever  from  the  vast  sum  of  incidental  taxes  demanded 
in  their  behalf.  The  bounty  is  obtained  under  false  pretences, 
and  is  either  wasted  on  unprofitable  industries  or  lavished  on 
rich  monopolists. 

WiLUAJC  M.  Sfbingsil 
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esttyy  not  to  nj  fteraei^y  dciwitod  dnriDg  ito  «Btir» 

knofw no reMoa  wkjwajcob  lumng  eoDviotioBs dboald 

to  Btefee  thfliiy  witiii  the  prindplei^  fMli^  end  raanamipi  vpoA 

wiudi  they  rat 

In estimfltiiig the  flfleefc  of  the tibertflrnpon  monJaytheiMt 
that  the  m^ofitjr  of  iti  peteOM  eooorti  of  panons  imdor  nudd^ 
age  must  be  kept  in  tiow:  liberty  «id  liiwwefi  an  peenlMriy 
ehanning to yoothy aad  MpwiaBy  to yoong mtm.  Bitterarathe 
lemona  whidi  thej  nmat  kam  befora  thej  ean  foiego  feaeai 
gratmeation  for  futme  good.  A  hoRW  of  fiee^  aiiahig  from  ft 
aenaeof  its  iriflkedneaB  and  eonaeqpieneei^  la  the  beat  aalipguMd 
for  youth.  In  yoothy  e?a  hahita  are  w&rj  qokiiily  finrmed,aad 
irfaen  formed  it  la  Terj  dMenlt  to  bi  eak  thean. 

The  aoeceaa  of  a  tbeatrieal  entertammflot  dapandi  ehlafltf 
i^onita  power  to  exeiteatteBtion  and  IdndlBeBiotioii.  OoatanaB^ 
the  Toiee^  and  the  living  paraon  make  a  deep  inqseaaion,  deepar 
and  more  erdting  than  mailing  or  atady.  Troth,  boneatf ,  taaa- 
peraneoy  indnatry,  fmgality,  efaaatitjy  religion,  are  not  eapaUe 
of  being  reprawnted  in  tin  theater,  either  in  matter  or  mannar, 
ao  aa  to  eanae  aoeh  intenae  ezeitemeat  aa  infcrigoe,  dmnknnneai^ 
dneling,  eonq^iraey,  adultery,  divoroe,  treaaon,  robbery,  forgery, 
the  altering  of  irillay  mnrder,  ineeat,  and  the  paamnmn  iddeii 
prompt  theae  erimea,  namety,  InaC^  revenge,  eovetooaneai,  and 
ambition. 

Acoordin^y,  in  tin  theater,  Gkriatian  prine^lea  are  not  ae> 
eepted  aa  the  standard  of  morale.  Troe  religiim — that  of  the 
eonaeientioDa,  aelf -denying,  woiid-renoimeiug,  €K>dfiearingChrJ» 
tian— 18  never  praiaed,bDt  often  ridiealed;  and  idien  IMigion 
eomea  upon  the  atage,  it  ia  generally  in  tin  peraon  of  a  eporting 
paraon,  or  an  Aminadah  Sleek,  or  the  hypoerite.   Generaitjy  la 
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luniallj  credited  to  aome  ''hail-fellow^''  and  pennriousness  oon- 
neeted  with  aome  ''  sanctimonioiiB''  professor.  Of  the  few  plays 
which  JTUstlj  commend  and  illustrate  conscientious  piety,  none 
have  ever  become  popular  npon  the  stage.  Lying,  dronkennefis, 
adultery,  and  other  vices  and  crimes  are  made  to  famish  amuse- 
ment; and  ''  crimes  that  would  call  down  the  wrath  of  Qod  on 
their  perpetrators  are  systematically  made  to  proYoke  laughter." 

On  the  stage,  one  character  is  introduced  ''  who  incessantiy 
lies";  another  who  steals;  another  who  is  always  drinking  and 
reyeling;  another  who  is  conspiring;  another  who  attempts  in- 
trigue ;  another  who  poisons ;  another  who  commits  adultery  or 
murder;  and  oaths  and  profane  expressions  frequentiy  occur. 

Witticisms  whose  x>oint  is  in  an  indecent  allusion  or  impli- 
cation are  common,  and  a  special  charm  is  supposed  to  attach  to 
the  turns  of  expression  which  run  along  the  confines  of  impro- 
priety, always  apparentiy  about  to  cross,  but  just  refraining. 
If  there  be  a  ''moral,"  it  is  hastily  disposed  of  in  the  fifth 
act.  The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  bolster  up  the  filthy 
allusions  in  plays  by  dting  expressions  found  in  the  Bible;  bi^ 
this  is  shown  to  be  as  absurd  as  it  is  profane  by  the  fact,  that^ 
in  the  sixty-six  different  books  of  which  the  Bible  is  composed, 
not  one  passage  can  be  found  in  which  a  word  is  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  its  obscenity,  nor  one  instance  of  a  joke  founded 
on  licentiousness  or  sin;  while  its  uniform  declaration  is  that 
neither  "drunkards,"  nor  "thieres,"  nor  "fornicators,''  nor 
"adulterers,"  nor  "liars,"  nor  "profane  swearers,"  nor  "mur- 
derers," "shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

When  plays  are  put  upon  the  stage,  it  is  upon  the  theory  that 
the  greater  the  sympathetic  excitement  the  more  exquisite  the 
emotion.  The  spectator  must  laugh  with  him  that  laughs,  rave 
with  him  that  raves,  and  weep  with  him  that  weeps;  or,  if  the 
play  be  such  as  to  require  symj^athy  with  one  character  and 
antipathy  to  another,  this  feeling  must  be  maintained  all  the 
way  through.  The  appearance,  dress,  expression,  language,  and 
attitude  of  actors  must  and  do  correspond,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
the  characters  assumed.  The  woman  of  easy  virtue,  the  young 
woman  being  led  astray,  the  libertine,  the  gambler,  the  reveler, 
the  traducer, — must  all  dress  and  act  in  character.  If  the  most 
terrible  moral  strain  imposed  on  youth  is  to  be  pure  in  thought, 
feeling,  and  act ;  if  the  imagination  is  the  ally  and  procuress  of 
the  passions, — is  it  possible  that  the  spectacle  of  women,  painted, 
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dressed  as  they  are,  with  heaTing  boBomSy  langaishmg  gUmeeSi 
Yolnptaons  attitades,  faUing  into  the  arms  of  men  with  whom 
they  are  on  the  yerge,  according  to  the  plot^  of  committing 
adultery,  should  make  any  other  than  the  worst  impsressions  f 
Men  as  austere  as  SamnelJohnson  hare  fonnd  sadh  spectacles  to 
''tempt  them  to  immoraMty";  to  expect  the  yoimg  to  see  them 
without  their  imaginations  being  pollnted,  is  to  defjr  reason  and 
experience. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  those  who  do  not  attend  the  theater 
are  mere  theorizers,  and  do  not  know  what  they  are  taUdng 
abont  If  the  evils  of  gambling  may  be  snfSdentiy  ascertained 
without  gambling,  and  of  drunkenness  without  becoming  a 
drunkard,  to  justify  opposition  to  these  vices,  then  the  study  of 
the  effect  of  the  theater  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
yoimg  may  enable  one  who  has  never  attended  the  theater  to 
judge  of  its  moral  tendency.  We  have  the  advertisements^  pro- 
grammes, and  the  criticisms  in  the  great  daily  papers.  We  know 
what  the  theater  promises  to  be,  and  what  the  critics  affirm  that 
it  is. 

The  writer  in  the  most  susceptible  period  of  this  life  was 
fascinated  by  the  theater.  The  time  was  short,  but  the  fever 
ran  high,  and  during  his  attendance  he  saw  some  of  the  most 
noted  actors  who  have  appeared  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
a  few  of  whom  are  still  in  the  front  rank  of  their  jxrof ession. 
The  sneers  at  religion  and  ''strait-laced  bigots,"  which  certain 
comedies  contained,  embittered  him  toward  a  life  of  piety.  The 
excitement  of  the  evening  unfitted  him  for  the  serious  pursuit  of 
his  business.  He  lost  reUsh  for  lectures  and  solid  reading;  a 
semi-tragical  extravagance,  with  an  infusion  of  comical  slang, 
affected  his  action  and  expression;  while  the  company  he  found 
there  was  such  as  to  destroy  all  interest  in  the  society  of  steady 
]>er8on8. 

The  result  of  an  examination  of  more  than  sixty  of  the  plays 
which  have  been  performed  in  the  principal  theaters  of  New 
York  within  recent  years — copies  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
actors  being  used — shows  that  if  language  and  sentiments  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  among  respectable  people  in  private  in- 
tercourse, and  would  excite  indignation  if  addressed  to  the  most 
uncultivated  and  coarse  servant-girl,  not  openly  vicious,  by  an 
ordinary  young  man,  and  prof  aneness  whi<^  would  brand  him 
who  uttered  it  as  irreligious,  are  improper  in  amusements  for  the 
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young  and  for  Christians  of  every  age,  at  least  fifty  of  the  sixty 
plays  above  referred  to  must  be  condemned.  Not  all  are  as  bad 
as  the  worst,  but  many  are  so  oormpting  that  one  of  the  chief 
iUnstrations  of  their  evil  tendency  and  of  the  demoralizing  in- 
flnence  of  the  theater  is  the  moral  '^  color-blindness "  which 
enables  any  one  to  defend  them.  I  will  refer  as  specimens  to 
some  which  have  long  been  popular,  and  are  so  at  the  present 
time: 

''  East  Lynne  "  consists  of  infidelity,  adultery,  murder,  re-mar- 
riage, and  tiiie  subsequent  re-appearance  of  the  first  wife  to  die 
in  the  house  of  her  former  husband.  '^  Money  "  is  a  succession 
of  hypocrisy,  covetousness,  drinking,  gambling,  jealou&fy,  and  ia- 
fideUty,  tending  to  impart  a  view  of  life  to  the  young  which,  if 
taken  as  true,  would  lead  to  distrust^  misanthropy,  and  personal 
recklessness. 

The  '^  School  for  Scandal"  is  a  play,  the  whole  of  which  no 
woman  could  read  to  any  but  her  husband,  or  some  other  near 
relative,  without  giving  ground  for  a  presumption  of  impurity ; 
and  there  are  m  it  many  sentences  whi^  no  gentleman  could  use, 
even  among  men,  without  incurring  the  chai^  of  lewdness  in  his 
talk.  When  this  play  was  remodeled  for  use  in  one  of  the  principal 
theaters  in  New  York,  its  editor  felt  constrained  to  apologize  f <Nr 
its  moral  tendencies.  The  apology  closes  as  follows :  ^'  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  is  the  least  objectionable  character  in  the  piece,  morally 
considered  ]  and  even  he  is  disposed  to  make  light  of  the  sup- 
posed peccadillo  of  Joseph  ia  the  fourth  act^  until  he  finds  that 
the  lady  behind  the  screen  is  his  own  wife."  The  apologist  calls  an 
assignation  and  the  attempted  debauching  of  a  married  woman, 
the  success  of  which  was  prevented  by  an  accident^  a  *'  peccadil- 
lo," or  even  less  than  that, — a  ''supposed  peccadillo."  But  the 
''  School  for  Scandal"  has  more  than  a  score  of  filthy  allusions. 
Nor  can  the  oft-quoted  reply,  '^  evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks,"  be 
urged  against  this  criticism ;  for  that  is  applicable  only  when  a 
sentence  is  capable  of  two  interpretations, —  one  pure,  the  other 
impure,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  impure  is  the 
sense  intended  by  the  author.  In  such  a  case,  he  who  insists  on 
the  impure  interpretation  deserves  the  rebuke;  but  the  allusions 
in  the  ^^  School  for  Scandal"  are  capable  of  but  one  interpretation, 
and  are  undeniably  introduced  for  their  impurily.  In  ''Masks 
and  Faces,"  the  spice  of  the  character  of  Peg  WofBington  ia  that 
she  did  not  act  as  she  always  had  acted,  and  might  reasonably 
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be  ezpeeted  to  act  The  introduetLon  of  a  ^'town  ralce,''  an 
attempted  sednctioii,  the  infatuation  of  Vane^  and  all  the  senti- 
ments of  the  pieee,  exeept  the  beneyolent  relief  of  Triplet  and 
the  sympathy  of  Wofington  with  the  heart-broken  wife  whose 
husband  she  had  allnred,  are  elements  of  a  plot  which  '^trayeis 
on  the  verge  of  open  wickedness.^ 

^'  Led  Astray^  was  commended  to  a  pions  woman  as  suitable 
for  her  children  to  hear.  In  less  than  half  the  first  act  there  are 
many  allusions  to  amorous  intrigues;  as  the  play  progreeses, 
indecent  situations  increase;  while  the  whole  of  the  plot  runs 
along  the  verge  of  a  double  adultery, — that  of  the  unappreoiative 
husband  and  the  sentimental  wife.  Even  ^'She  Stoops  to  Oon- 
quer'^  is  based  on  a  rake's  going  to  a  country  house  to  woo  the 
owner's  daughter,  mistaking  the  mansion  for  an  inn,  and 
attempting  to  persuade  the  daughter,  who  is  taken  for  a  bar- 
maid, to  licentiousness.  Yet  these  are  among  the  best  in  moral 
tone.  Of  the  morals  of  the  French  plays  I  say  nothing,  because, 
though  they  are  very  popular,  none  defend  them.  T^iose  who 
patronize  them  do  so  because  they  like  them  as  they  are.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  great  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  put  upon 
the  stage — too  few,  if  they  were  morally  unexceptionable  as 
acted,  to  modify  the  general  chai^  of  immorality  against  the 
theater. 

Many  who  admit  the  truth  of  these  allegations  say:  *^The 
theater  exists  and  will  exist.  It  is  a  great  power;  why  not  reform 
it  Y"  Is  there  any  just  reason  to  think  that  it  can  be  reformedt 
Its  history  runs  through  many  nations  and  stages  of  civilization. 
Have  its  characters,  sentiments,  expressions,  attitudes,  and  acces- 
sories ever  been  such  that  he  who  proposed  to  live  '^soberiy, 
righteously,  and  godly"  could  attend  it  consistentiy f  ''  Unmiti- 
gated cant  I  ^  says  some  one.  But  where  is  the  ^'canf  in  the 
description  of  the  Christian  life,  or  the  historic  statements  con- 
cerning the  theater  t  What  reason  is  there  to  hope  for  a  reforma- 
tion of  that  which  has  not,  in  so  long  a  time  and  under  such  a 
variety  of  conditions,  ever  been  in  a  state  which  did  not  need  to 
be  reformed  t  The ''  classics"  of  the  drama  are  fixed;  the  demand 
will  ever  be  for  a  kind  of  excitement  which  will  require  the 
delineation  of  vice  and  its  entanglements.  The  financial  con-, 
ditions  on  which  the  success  of  the  theater  depends  show  that  it 
cannot  be  reformed.  The  money  of  the  most  depraved  attendant 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  receipts  as  an  equal  amount  paid 
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by  the  most  refined.  If,  then,  nine-tentibe  of  the  theater-going 
pnblio  call  for  the  present  order  of  plays,  they  win  get  what  they 
eaU  for,  or  the  management  most  faiL 

Oaniek  reoognized  this  when,  in  opening  Dnuy  Lane  The- 
ater,  in  the  dty  of  London,  he  spoke  the  following  epilogoe, 
oompoeed  by  Dr.  Johnson : 

"  Ah  t  let  not  c«iwir>  temi  mat  ftite  our  ohoisey 
Tlie  itigB  but  adioM  bMk  the  pablie  Toiee ; 
Tlie  dnnub't  l*ws  the  drunft'e  p«taroiia  glTe, 
For  we  that  Uye  to  pletee  must  pletee  to  Hto.'' 

Dming  the  long  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years 
sinee  those  wrads  were  spoken,  the  drama's  laws  have  been  given 
by  the  drama^s  patrons,  and  the  theater  is,  in  some  respeets, 
worse  than  it  was  then,  and  in  none  mneh  better. 

J.  M.  BUGKLKT. 


MR.  GILBERT. 

I  HKUKVK  the  present  condition  of  the  drama,  botb  from  a 
moral  and  an  artistio  poiat  of  view,  to  be  a  subject  for  regret 
A  large  number  of  our  theaters  are  managed  by  speculators  who 
have  no  loye  for  true  art,  and  who,  in  the  production  of  '^  attrac- 
tions,^ consider  only  the  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  With 
that  dass  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  a  play  has  any  liter- 
ary merit ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  is  ''  sensational "  and  full  of  ^  start- 
ling situations.''  Many  of  the  plays  that  haye  been  adapted  from 
the  French  are  open  to  the  severest  oriticiBm  on  the  ground  of 
immorality.  I  say,  as  an  actor,  without  hesitation,  that  sueh 
plays  have  a  very  bad  influence  on  nearly  all  people,  especiaiify 
on  the  young.  Some  argue  that,  even  in  these  productions,  vice 
is  punished  in  the  end ;  but  when  a  whole  play  is  filled  with 
amorous  intrigue  and  fairly  bristles  with  conjugal  infl.de]i1y, 
when,  in  short,  all  the  characters  are  infamous,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  that  its  influence  is  bad. 

One  great  fault  of  the  modem  drama  is  over<Lecoration.  Far 
too  much  money  is  expended  on  the  scenery,  and  too  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  acting.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  actors  are  under- 
paid ;  they  were  never  rewarded  so  well  as  at  present.  I  remem- 
ber that  thirty  years  ago  a  salary  of  sixty  dollars  a  week  for 
man  and  wife,  as  leading  man  and  leading  lady,  was  considered 
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very  hi|^  and  its  payment  in  a  company  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected created  among  aome  of  the  members  intense  jealousy  and 
lU-f  eeling.  At  the  present  time  such  a  couple  wonld  receive  five 
timee  as  mnch  for  the  same  services.  The  trouble  is  not,  thei'e- 
fore,  that  actors  are  nnderpaidy  bnt  that  managers  have  been 
educating  the  public  so  industriously  in  the  matter  of  fine 
scenery  that  good  acting  is  no  longer  keenly  appreciated.  The 
theater  has  become  a  picture  gallery.  The  actor  is  thrust  into 
the  background.  The  aim  of  the  manager  is  to  please  the  eye, 
not  to  enchant  the  ear.  This  error  I  find  justly  censured  in  the 
following  terms  by  an  author  who  wrote  some  twenty-five  years 
ago: 

"  That  the  passion  for  deooration  has  been  burdensome,  if  not  ndnovs,  to 
managers  and  injurious  to  actors,  we  admit ;  with  a  protesty  howeyer,  against 
its  being  reckoned  among  the  peculiar  disadvantages  of  either  at  the  present 
moment.  This,  like  the  complaint  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  elder  drama,  is 
of  no  reoent  origin.  It  dates  as  fxt  back  as  the  lime  of  Diyden,  some  of 
whose  plays  were  brou^t  upon  the  stage  with  extreme  gorgeousness ;  it  is 
satirised  by  Pope;  it  was  made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  Garrick,  and 
accounted  among  the  errors  of  John  Eemble.  But  it  is  inconceiYable  that 
managers  should  have  labored  for  so  long  a  period  under  a  common  delusion — a 
delusion,  too,  which  militated  against  their  own  interests.  Their  ini«fciA« 
Appears  to  us  to  have  consisted  more  in  the  indiscriminate  employment  of 
the  decorative  art  than  in  the  art  itself.  The  necessity  for  ornament  is  gen- 
erally in  an  inyerted  ratio  to  tiie  merits  of  the  piece  on  which  it  is  ezpendedf 
eren  as  the  most  creatiye  poets  stand  least  in  need  of  the  painter's  aid. 
Barely  are  Homer,  Shakespeare,  or  Dante  successfully  illustrated  by  artists, 
althou^  the  same  amount  of  graphic  skill  would  have  been  well  employed 
upon  the  pages  of  Bogers,  Moore,  or  CampbelL  Passion,  provided  only  it 
finds  competent  rejiresentatives,  will  make  itself  felt;  wit  and  humor, 
meeting  with  fitting  exponents,  vrill  excite  mirthful  responses.  So  long  as 
Ifr.  Charles  Kemble  performed  Benedick  and  Meroutio,  it  mattered  little 
whether  <he  scene  behind  him  were  an  exact  representation  of  a  street  or 
garden  in  Verona  or  ICantua,  or  whether  his  dress  were  after  the  fashion  of 
France  or  Italy.  The  elder  Kean  attired  Othello  in  a  garb  that  no  nation 
oould  claim  for  its  own,  yet  no  discreet  adviser  would  have  counseled  him  to 
exchange  it  for  the  cumbrous  robes  of  a  Venetian  magniflco.  We  have  seen 
'The  Bivals'  performed  in  a  sort  of  chance  medley  costume,  a  century 
intervening  between  the  respective  attires  of  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain 
Absolute.  We  have  seen  the  same  comedy  dressed  with  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  date  of  the  wigs  and  hoops ;  but  we  doubt  whether,  in  any  essential 
respect,  that  exceUent  play  was  a  gainer  by  the  increased  care  and  expenditure 
of  the  manager. 

"  Excess  of  deooration  has  indeed  been,  in  all  ages  and  nations  possessing 
a  national  drama,  a  symptom  and  aeoompaniment  of  decadence  in  the  his- 
trionic art  The  dramas  of  Euripides  req[aixed  more  sumptuoos  attire  and 
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moie  eompUottted  mMhanism  than  tlie  'Antigooe'  or  thA'PtomoflMna'; 
bat  tbe  plajB  enaetod  «t  the  Dionysiae  fertiTaljB,  when  DemoetheaeB  wm  e 
boj,  BoipMsed  in  pomp  the  most  goxgeoos  of  the  Euripidean  repertory.  The 
extrftTBganee  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Soman  theaters  is  notorions ;  inter- 
minable proeeesions,  'maniples  of  foot  and  tnrms  of  horse 'swept  aeross 
the  stagSi  and  the  managerial  wardrobe  would  haTS  elad  the  '  Senate  fre- 
quent and  folL'  The  Pompeian  games  offended  (Seero  by  their  glatie,  and 
Cato  by  their  profaBion ;  bat  fifty  years  later  Bathyllns  and  Pylades  would 
haye  refused  to  act  in  the  presenee  of  seenery  so  common  and  sordid ;  and 
in  the  age  of  Claodios  and  his  saoeessor,  the  stars  of  pantomime — the 
'regular  drama'  was  eztinet — played  Agamemnon  and  AdhilleB  in  pano- 
plies of  solid  gold.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  the  aeeonterments  of  the 
Theater  Boyal,  at  Madrid,  weire  as  sumptuous  as  those  of  the  '^^eeroy  of 
Arragon;  and  that^  too,  in  an  age  when  sUver  and  gold  plate  were  displayed 
upon  the  sideboards  eren  of  nobles  of  the  third  order.  Louis  XIV.  was  moie 
eeonomioal  in  his  .theatrical  pleasares ;  yet  a  thousand  crowns  were  oeea- 
slonally  eapended  by  him  upon  a  sin^e  masque  or  pastoral  at  the  Court 
Theater,  at  Versailles — with  what  adrantage  to  the  drama  those  inexpressi- 
bly tame  and  tedious  productions  will  satisfactorily  proye  to  any  one  enter- 
prising and  patient  enou^  to  read  them."  Essays  on  the  Drama^  by  Tnniam 
Badham  Donne  (page  141-143).   Iiondon,  1858. 


If  this  was  tarae  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  how  mneh  more 
appropriate  is  it  at  the  present  time,  when  snoh  undue  attention 
is  given  to  the  mounting  of  plays.  Our  f  oref athers,  I  believe, 
were  as  keenly  appredatiye  of  good  acting  as  the  theater-goers 
of  to-day,  and  yet  I  have  myself  seen  a  Roman  play  put  upon 
the  stage  with  the  scene  set  for  an  act  in  ''Tom  and  Jerry,"  rep- 
resenting a  street  in  the  slums  of  London.  The  people  who 
attended  tiie  theater  at  that  time  were,  I  think,  as  a  dass,  more 
intellectual  than  the  audiences  of  the  present  time;  yet  such 
incongruities  (I  mention  only  one  as  an  illustration)  were  not 
noticed  nor  commented  upon;  the  people  came  to  see  the  acting, 
and  their  whole  attention  was  .absorbed  in  that. 

We  seem  not  to  have  so  much  dramatic  talent  nowadays, 
and  what  we  have  is  scattered  over  a  greater  area.  In  the  dd 
days  the  companies  were  composed  of  actors  who,  as  a  general 
rule,  were  men  of  considerable  ability.  Accustomed  as  they 
were  to  act  with  one  another,  year  in  and  year  out,  their  per- 
formances were  more  i>erf  ect  than  we  see  in  these  tunes.  Our 
actors  now  fly  from  one  line  of  personation  to  another,  and  are 
wiUing  to  play  any  character  in  which  they  can  make  ^  a  hit,' 
instead  of  concentrating  their  energies  to  perfect  themselves  in 
some  particular  branch  of  the  profession. 
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But  there  have  been  some  very  noticeable  improvements  in 
the  theater  within  the  past  forty  jears.  At  one  tbne,  a  portion 
of  the  third  tier  in  our  respectable  theaters  was  set  apart  for  the 
oecnpation  of  women  of  loose  character,  who  entered  by  a  sepa- 
rate door,  nnattended  by  a  male  escort.  The  private  boxes  were 
connected  with  this  gallery  by  a  staircase.  At  the  back  of  the 
gallery  was  a  bar,  at  which  men  and  women  drank  openly 
f>etween  the  acts.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  such  a  shameful  state 
of  affairs  shonld  have  eslBted  so  long,  but  that  it  should  have 
existed  at  all.  Of  course,  such  things  have  been  entirely  done 
away  with. 

At  that  time  actors,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  were 
shunned  by  society.  It  was  looked  upon  as  ruinous  to  enter  the 
profession.  When  the  old  Tremont  Theatw  in  Boston  was  sold 
and  re-opened  as  a  church,  the  first  sermon  was  preached  from 
the  stage,  the  scenery  and  private  boxes  having  been  leftas  they 
were  originally.    The  first  line  of  the  opening  hymn  was : 

"Lozd!  let  these  wnBomed  walls  rejoice.'' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  public 
generally  is  much  more  liberal  toward  the  theater  and  theatrical 
people  than  it  was  in  those  days,  and  that  actors,  as  such,  are  not 
now  excluded  from  good  society  on  account  of  their  calling. 

The  object  of  the  theatw  is  to  amuse  and  instruct.  The 
moral  and  Christian  virtues  are  illustrated  on  the  stage,  but 
goodness  is  taught  (and  of  necessity  it  must  be  so)  by  compari- 
son. The  preacher  urges  his  hearers  to  be  virtuous,  and  speaks 
from  a  positive  point  of  view ;  the  dramatist  presents  pictorially, 
by  the  aid  of  actors  and  scenery,  strong  contrasts  between  virtue 
and  vice,  the  former  always  being  trixmiphant  in  the  end.  The 
reader  may  recall  the  Boman  actor's  reply  before  the  Senate  to 
the  charge  of  having  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  city : 

" — If  to  inflame 
The  noble  joath  with  an  ambitions  heat 
T*  endnre  tiie  frosts  of  danger,  nay,  of  death; 
To  be  thought  worthy  the  trinmphal  wreath 
By  glorioos  undertakings,  may  deserve 
Beward  or  favor  from  the  Commonwealth, 
Actors  may  pnt  in  for  as  large  a  share 
As  all  the  seots  of  the  philosophers. 
They,  with  cold  iireoepts  (i>erhaps  seldom  read). 
Deliver,  what  an  honorable  thing 
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Th6  MtiTe  Tirtae  is;  Imt  does  that  Are 
The  Uood,  or  swell  the  yeioa  with  emnlitian. 
To  be  both  good  and  great,  equal  to  that 
Whieh  is  presented  in  onr  theaters  T 
Let  a  good  aetor,  in  a  lof^  soene, 
Shew  great  Aleides,  honor'd  in  the  sweat 
Of  his  twelve  labors ;  or  a  bold  CamiUiis, 
Forbidding  Borne  to  be  redeemed  with  g(dd 
From  the  insolting  Gknils;  or  Seipio, 
After  his  Tiotories,  imporing  tribute 
On  eonqner'd  Cartilage :  if  done  to  the  life. 
As  if  thej  saw  their  dangers  and  their  g^ooriee, 
And  did  partake  wiOi  them  in  their  rewards. 
All  that  haTe  any  spark  of  Boman  in  them. 
The  slothful  arts  laid  by,  oontend  to  be 
like  those  they  see  presented. 

When  do  we  bring  a  viee  npon  the  stage 
That  does  go  off  nnponish'df    Do  we  teaeh^ 
By  the  snooess  of  wieked  nndertakings, 
Others  to  tread  in  their  forbidden  steps  t 
We  show  no  arts  of  Lydian  panderasm, 
Corinthian  poisons,  Persian  flatteries, 
Bat  mnleted  so  in  the  eonolnsion,  that 
Sven  those  spectators  that  were  so  inclined 
Go  home  changed  men." 

Of  course^  crimes  are  committed  on  the  stage ;  so  th^  are  in 
the  Bible;  so  they  are  in  novels.  Goodness  and  badness  are 
pnt  in  opposition  in  both  books  and  plays;  if  they  wetre  not, 
there  wonld  be  very  little  to  interest  ns,  and  nothing  to  exdte. 
Objection  is  made  to  the  licentionsness  of  some  of  the  old 
comedies,  bnt  they  are  very  seldom  placed  npon  the  stage.  In 
the  ''School  for  Scandal,"  Joseph  Surface  is  a  libertine^  who 
attempts  to  sednce  the  wife  of  his  friend ;  bnt  there  is  noiJiing 
offensive  in  the  language,  nothing  to  mike  a  person  shndder, 
and  that  is  mnch  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  modem 
adaptations  from  the  French. 

The  ehai^  that  religion  is  scoffed  at  on  the  stage,  and  pious 
persons  held  np  to  ridicule,  I  deem  to  be  very  nnjnst.  The 
hyxKHsrites  and  charlatans  who  have  crept  into  the  Christian 
fold  have  occasionally  furnished  subjects  for  characterization. 
Any  company  of  honest  gentlemen,  having  rogues  among  them, 
would  rejoice  to  see  them  discomfited;  and  so,  it  seems  to  me, 
honest  and  sincere  Christians  must  deem  it  an  advantage  to 
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the  cause  of  trae  religion  when  its  spnrions  representadYes  are 
held  np  to  contempt.  The  closing  passage  of  an  old  play 
(''The  Hypocrite''),  contaimng  such  a  character,  wonld  seem  to 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  chai^  I  have  jnst  alluded  to : 

''  Nay,  now,  mj  dear  gir,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  tell  yon,  you  carry 
things  too  far,  and  go  from  one  extreme  to  another.  What!  Beoanse  a 
worthless  wretch  has  imposed  niK>n  yon  under  the  fallacious  show  of  anstere 
grimace,  will  yon  needs  have  it  everybody  is  Uke  him  T  Gonf onnd  the  good 
with  the  bad,  and  eondnde  there  are  no  tmly  religions  in  the  world  t  Leave, 
my  dear  sir,  such  rash  conclnsions  to  fools  and  libertines.  Let  ns  be  careful 
to  distingnlsh  between  virtue  and  the  appearance  of  it.  Guard,  if  possible, 
against  doing  honor  to  hypocrisy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  aJlow  there  is 
no  character  in  life  greater  or  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  truly  devout; 
nor  anything  more  noble,  or  more  beautiful,  than  the  fervor  of  a  sincere 
piety." 

I  will  add  that  I  can  call  to  mind  no  play,  old  or  new,  where 
either  the  worthy  preacher  of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  de- 
vout believer  in  its  precious  promises  is  held  up  to  ridicule  or 
treated  with  contempt. 

John  Gilbbet. 


MR.PALMEB. 

The  present  condition  of  the  drama  is,  except  in  the  quality 
of  its  literature  as  such,  healthier,  higher,  nobler  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

First  The  theaters  are  better  built,  better  ventilated,  and 
more  comfortably  seated  than  they  ever  were  before. 

Second,  The  plays  are  presented  in  a  more  careful  and  elabo- 
rate manner.  The  spirit  of  modem  criticism  and  of  modem 
scholarship  has  invaded  the  theater,  and  archsBology  has  become 
a  necessary  study  to  the  manager.  In  fact,  the  best  theaters  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe  have  come  to  be,  in  this  respect, 
admirable  means  of  iostruotion  through  the  accurate  pictures 
which  they  present  of  the  costumes  and  architecture  of  past  times. 

Third.  The  attendance  is  of  a  more  refined  class,  and  far 
larger  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Fourth.  Upon  the  stage  a  higher  tone  of  morals  prevails  to-day 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history ;  and  this  is  especially 
manifested  in  the  character  of  the  plays  written  for  it  and  which 
itixroduces* 
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Of  these  four  propoeitioiis,  it  is  safe  tosay  tibat  the  first  three 
are  aooepted  as  tme  by  all  weU-inf ormed  men.  The  last,  how- 
ever,  is  Tigorously  oontested  by  a  diass  of  men  who  have  ever 
been  the  enemies  of  the  stage,  and  who  eannot  now  witness  its 
progress  even  with  toleranee. 

While  the  moral  and  scholarly  improvement  taking  place  in 
the  theater  is  visible  to  all  xmprejndiced  thinkers,  these  men, 
who  oconpy  some  of  the  pulpits  of  America  and  the  editoiial 
dhairs  of  some  of  the  religions  newspapers,  shnt  their  eyes  to 
this  fact,  and  go  on,  year  after  year,  inveighing  against  jdays 
and  players  with  aU  the  bitterness  of  ignorant  prejudice  and 
hate.  I  say  that  these  men  occupy  same  of  the  pulpits  in 
Americai  Fortunately  for  the  stage  of  to-day,  it  can  ooont 
among  its  friends  many  devout  and  honest  clergymen  whose 
humility  and  godliness  confine  them  to  the  legitimate  work  of 
their  calling.  Its  most  virulent  enemies  are  the  sensational  or 
actor-preachers,  who,  esehewing  the  simple  themes  of  the  Gospel, 
seek  to  bmld  up  fame  and  fortune  by  discusmng  secular  topics 
in  a  way  that  will  startle  and  amuse  their  audiences.  These 
men,  for  the  most  part,  are  ^'managed''  upon  metJiods  which  are 
purely  theatrical  They  are  advertiBed  in  the  daily  newspiqperB, 
regular  reports  of  what  they  say  are  furnished  to  Hie  press^ 
their  sermons,  acted  rather  than  preached,  are  often  greeted  wift 
unseemly  laughter  and  api>laiise,  and  their  salaries  are  regulated 
by  the  success  they  achieve  in ''  drawing  "  audiences.  That  much 
of  their  opposition  to  the  stage  springs  from  jealousy — a  real, 
though  perhaps  an  unconscious  jealousy — has  often  been  stated, 
and  there  is  much  to  justify  the  statement  Jealousy  breeds 
uncharitableness  and  untruthfulness,  and  it  is  certain  that,  when 
they  speak  of  plays  or  actors,  the  men  to  whom  I  refer  are  neither 
charitaUe  nor  truthfuL 

That  there  is  any  necessary  conflict  between  the  dhureh  and 
the  stage,  I  deny.  The  ofllce  of  the  stage  and  that  of  the 
pulpit  are,  from  a  moral  poiat  of  view,  the  same,  namely,  to 
encourage  men  to  lead  noble  and  virtuous  lives,  and  to  deter 
them  from  vice.  The  stage  aims,  while  it  affi^ds  amusement^ 
to  reflect  the  heart  of  man  struggling,  rising,  falling  in  the 
eternal  battle  with  his  eternal  passions.  It  endeavors  to  show 
him  his  own  likeness,  the  working  of  his  own  nature^  its 
strength,  and  its  weakness,  so  that,  seeing  what  he  is,  he  may  wiHi 
more  knowledge  try  to  be  what  he  ought  to  be.    Whether  it  be 
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a  Magdalen  or  a  St  CeeOia,  a  mniderar  like  Bill  Sykes  or  one 
like  Napoleon  111.,  it  is  eqnaUy  indiilerent  to  the  dramatist. 
Saoh  men  and  snoh  women  are,  and  he  depiotB  them  as  they  are. 
He  shows  the  heart  of  man  as  be  fbids  it  and  as  the  Bible 
defines  it — a  thing  of  diverse  comers  and  desperately  wicked* 
There  be  stops,  and  where  he  stops  it  is  the  true  office  of  the 
pulpit  to  begin.  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  office  of  the  pnlpit  to 
take  man  np  where  the  stage  leaves  off — to  bring  to  him  to 
i^om  the  stage  has  revealed  his  inner  self  the  assuaging  balm 
of  Christ's  promises ;  to  enforce  upon  him  the  possibilities  that 
are  in  him,  with  heavenly  aid,  to  snbdne  his  passions,  to  con- 
trol his  appetites ;  to  teach  him  the  dnty  of  self-abnegation  and 
of  a  deanly  life. 

Bnt  the  pnlpit,  in  its  blind  struggle  for  exclusive  and  abso- 
lute dominion  over  the  lives  and  consciences  of  men,  has  gen- 
erally failed  to  recognize  the  mighty  influence  for  good  there  is 
in  the  stage,  and  has  sought  by  every  means  in  its  power  to 
thrust  what  should  be  its  true  helpmate  into  a  position  of 
obloquy  and  shame.  It  has  vilified  its  professors,*  attacked  its 
works,  denounced  its  temples  as  houses  of  hell,  provoked  its  ani- 
mosity, and  sneered  at  its  very  charity !  t    Yet,  even  so  treated, 

*  **  There  is  an  anthentlo  tradition  that  the  olexgyman  who  read  the  burial 
ser?iee  of  the  Chnroh  of  England  over  the  remainB  of  Jefferson,  knowing  that 
he  had  heen  an  aotor,  and  stupidly  disapproving  of  that  oirenmstanee,  aeta- 
ally  altered  the  text  of  the  ritnal,  sabstltating  the  phrase  '  this  man'  for  ' onr 
deeeased  hrother,'  in  the  solemn  passage  beginning,  '  Forasmooh  as  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  Qod,  in  His  wise  proridenoe,  to  take  oat  of  this  world  the 
sool  of  our  dec0tued  (n>A0r,  we  therefore  eommit  his  body  to  the  ground — 
earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  adiee,  dust  to  dnsL'  This  proceeding,  whieh  was 
obeerved  at  the  time,  and  whieh  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  petty  act  of  bigotry, 
done  with  deliberate  intent  to  east  a  sort  of  ecclesiastieal  indignity  npon  the 
dead,  has  been  remembered  by  the  descendants  of  the  noble  and  blameless 
person  whoee  dust  was  thns  assailed.  The  present  Joseph  Jefferson,  whoee 
qpoQees  character  and  beneficent  life  are  their  own  sufficient  praise,  is  not  a 
member  of  the  church.  It  is  by  acts  like  this,  with  which  its  history  has 
often  been  sullied,  that  the  church  has  suffered  the  alienation  of  thousands 
of  as  good  and  true  hearts  as  ever  lived.''~'*The  Jeffersons''  (p.  109),  by 
WilUam  "Winter.    Boston,  1881. 

t«The  liberality  of  some  actors  is  sometimes  adduced  to  show  the  con- 
trary of  what  is  here  asserted.  But  the  charity  of  actors  is  usually  lavish 
generosity, — a  profusion  fully  in  harmony  with  their  general  character  and 
way  of  living.  Host  of  them,  by  their  own  confession,  regardless  of  pecuniary 
obligation,  will  either  spend  or  give  their  money  according  to  their  changing 
impulses.    How  little  does  this,  like  the  reckless  gifts  of  Fisk  or  the  politic 
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the  .stage,  by  its  wondetfol  forbearaneey  has  far  outstripped, 
in  the  trae  charity  of  the  Master,  the  pulpit  itsell  Whik 
the  sins  and  scandals  caused  by  many  of  the  oidained  minis- 
ters of  Christ  haye  offered  the  dramatist  theme  after  theme, 
strict!^  within  his  province,  he  has,  with  rare  exceptions,  passed 
them  by  rather  than  nm  the  risk  of  weakening  the  beneficial 
inihienoe  or  power  of  the  dfanroh,  even  thongh  that  ehureh 
abuses  him.  The  scandals  of  which  I  speak,  involving  the 
erimes  of  adultery,  assanlt,  seduction,  theft,  and  the  starving 
of  innocent  children,  have  been  common  talk  in  onr  land  dniing 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  disgracing  alike  the  American 
pnlpit  and  the  American  name.  Yet  no  satire  npon  them  has 
ever  appeared  in  any  theater;  no  allusion  to  them  in  fact  has 
ever  been  made  upon  any  American  stage.  Of  the  many  clergy- 
men now  serving  their  terms  out  in  the  various  x>enitentiaries 
of  the  land,  there  is  not  one  the  record  of  whose  life  would  not 
afford  legitimate  material  for  the  tftage;  and,  if  the  theme 
remains  unused,  it  is  because,  and  only  because,  the  dramatist, 
the  manager,  and  the  actor  have  so  deep  a  respect  for  the 
religion  of  Christ  that  they  wiU  not  seek  to  weaken  it  by  empha- 
sizing the  sins  of  any  of  his  servants.  This  ftust  alone  would 
seem  to  be  sufioient  to  teach  those  who  are  not  willfully  ignorant 
how  much  better  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  stage  of  to-day 
than  it  was  in  the  dajrs  of  Moli^  and  Congreve,  and  how  f^dse 
is  the  assertion  'made  by  one  of  the  most  recent  and  violent 
of  its  shinderers,  that,  in  the  theater, ''  Christian  principles  are 
not  accepted  as  tiie  standard  of  morals." 

The  attacks  of  these  critics  upon  the  players — their  habitB 
of  life,  their  moral  characters,  their  lack  of  religious  belief — 
do  not  seem  to  come  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  and  I 
shall  not  notice  them  further  than  to  say  that  men  and  women 
on  the  stage  are  much  the  same  as  men  and  women  oft  it 
The  heart  of  man,  we  are  told,  is  ^'deceitful  above  aU  things"; 
but  it  is  the  same  under  surplice  or  cassock  as  it  is  under  harbeok 
or  dress-coat,  and  a  statistical  comparison  of  the  lives  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  of  to-day  with  an  equal  number  of  the 


lienefBetions  of  a  Tweed,  resemble  the  regular,  self-denyingy  and  eooseieii- 
tious  eiilbirts  of  a  liberal  and  weU-balaneed  mind  to  diminiwh  the  ip\atB  or 
promote  the  welfue  of  hiB  fellow-men  f'—^'GhziatiaiiB  and  the  Theater" 
(pp.  06-60),  bj  J.  M.  BaoUey.    New  Tork,  1875. 


vilL  sMVBtke 

to 

tlie  latter  did  mOL  tnninph, — no  pbj,  mdeed,  m  idnoii  diraet 

and  poBtwe  fwniiihii  iit  did  noi  follow  IkosB  oeoms  idddi  an 

pnanpsea  DjriBK, 

over  bo  talecatedy  ameh  Ibhb  wMweod  iqkhi  tho 

Hie  ddef  tlMMea  c#  the  tibaater  aie  sow,  as  they  bave 

tin  p— riniiB  of  Men.    Amlatiim  leadiiig  to  mindBr;  jaaloiy 

leading  to  milder;  hat  Icadiiig  to  adnlteiy  id  to  death ;  eager 

leading  to  BadneaB:  the  theoMB  of  Shakeipeare^  Daatei  aad 

imtoii;  dieaalijeetofrarthechiaelofAngdo^thelBniahof  Gmde^ 

tin  biiim  of  Dori;,  the  bvrden  of  tin  aemioii  on  the  Mont 


Hie  theater,  in  iiialing  theae  great  eaidinal  tmtha of  o«r 
humanity,  haa  its  own  methoda.  Thej  are  stronger,  and  eakm- 
lated  to  make  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impresaon  nponthe 
observer  than  ihe  homilies  of  the  pnlfot  or  the  tales  of  the  novel* 
ist  But  to  ssy^  thai  thej  are  indfiifate  or  immoral  is  to  deny 
the  lessons  tsn^  hy  the  story  of  the  Magdalen  aad  of 
Iseariot^  What  is  good  it  good — it  needs  no  warning  ej^osore^ 
no  saving  sermon;  but  it  is  only  iiHien  it  is  bronght  into  vivid 
eontrast  with  that  whieh  is  bad,  as  it  is  in  real  life  or  in  the 
mimie  life  of  the  stage,  that  good  beeomes  most  attraetive  aad 
▼ioe  most  abhoErent. 

Gall  the  exposure  of  sin  upon  the  stage  an  indeoeney,  foibid 
it,  and,  to  be  eonsuBtent,  you  most  bum  the  literatore  of  Qreeoei 
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Borne, England,  France,  Germanj;  ezDpty  the  Ix>iivre  and  the  Vat^^ 
can,  and  place  mankind  back  into  the  third  century.  Forbid  tiie 
pictorial  presentation  of  sin  audits  consequences  ^diich  the  stage 
makes,  and  even  Goldsmith  and  Dickens  mnst  be  committed  to 
the  flames.  It  has  been  said  that  the  office  of  the  stage  dLosely 
resembles  that  of  the  novelist  They  differ,  chiefly,  in  this:  the 
novelist  tells  the  story,  the  stage  acts  it ;  what  is  necessary  in 
one  is  necessary  and  right  in  the  other.  It  has  not  been  dis- 
covered by  the  clerical  critics  of  the  stage  that  the  presentation 
of  the  crimes  which  are  the  consequences  of  Inst,  revenge,  and 
ambition  in  works  of  fiction  is  indecent  or  reprehensible.  Even 
their  Snnday-school  libraries  are  not  exempt  from  works  of 
this  dass,  which,  emanating  from  Christian  presses,  are  pat, 
withont  stint,  into  the  hands  of  the  yonng.  Only  the  other  day 
the  writer  took  ont  of  the  hands  of  a  little  girl  less  than  twelve 
years  of  age  a  Snnday-school  book  which  was  the  history  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  led  by  the  sin  of  vanity  into  wicked  ways.* 
This  history  goes  on  to  show  that  she  fell  in  love  with  a  fellow 
servant,  who  was  a  married  man.  She  was  sednoed  by  him,  she 
had  a  child  by  him,  she  committed  a  robbery  with  him,  and 
finally  perjured  herself  to  save  him  from  the  doom  of  a  felon. 
Tet  this  pleasing  tale,  and  others  like  it,  are  pnt,  without  a 
question,  into  the  hands  of  children  by  the  very  men  who  have 
the  audacity  to  say  that  the  ''  School  for  Scandal"  cannot  be 
read  aloud  by  a  woman  without  giving  ground  for  a  presump- 
tion against  her  purity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  work, 
dramatized  and  put  upon  the  boards  with  no  line  of  its  plot 
changed,  would  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of  those 
pla3^  which,  it  is  dedared  by  our  ministerial  critic,  no  one  who 
is  not  afflicted  with  '*  moral  color-blindess''  can  defend. 

I  jNiss  over  the  charge  of  coarseness  in  the  language  of  stage- 
plays  with  a  word.  Doubtless,  there  is  some  force  in  this  eha^(e 
if  it  is  confined  to  a  certain  class  of  plays  which  we  have  inher- 
ited from  the  English  stage,  and  which  are  known  as  the  legiti- 
mate comedies.  Those  pla3^  are  largely  the  refiection  of  the 
language  and  manners  of  society  in  the  days  in  which  they  were 
written.  What  might  with  propriety  be  spoken  in  public  then 
could  not  with  propriety  be  spoken  now;  but,  as  a  role,  all  allu- 
sions offensive  to  present  notions  are  carefully  expunged  in 

*  **  Helen  Ohapman ;  or,  How  Wm  it  End  t  ^  Pablished  Iqr  the  Soeietj  for 
the  DiifoBion  of  Chzigtian  Knowledge. 
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the  actmg  editioiis  of  the  works  in  question.  As  to  modem 
plays,  the  charge  does  not  hold  good,  so  for  as  mj  experience 
and  observation  go.  Despite  what  is  stated  in  regard  to  tiie 
depraved  taste  of  those  who  now  make  ''the  drama's  laws,''  by- 
one  who  confessedly  has  not  been  in  a  theater  for  twenty  years, 
it  may  be  given,  I  think,  as  the  experience  of  all  those  who  hmcw 
the  modem  stage  from  daily  contact  with  it,  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral prejudice  on  Jihe  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  American 
theater-goers  against  anything  like  coarseness  either  in  the 
situations  or  in  the  language  of  plays.  Our  current  dramas 
are  largely  derived  from  the  French,  and  it  is  the  expe- 
rience of  every  manager  who  has  had  to  deal  with  them  that, 
before  they  can  be  successfully  presented  here,  the  equivocal 
situations  and  the  broad  languid  which  French  audiences 
will  yet  tolerate  must  be  carefully  expunged.  When  this  cannot 
be  successfully  done,  the  play  has  to  be  r^ected.  It  is  stated 
that  ''true  religion — meaning  the  conscientious.  God-fearing 
Christian — is  never  praised,  but  often  ridiculed  upon  the  stage." 
This,  sorely,  is  the  language  of  ignorance.  God-fearing  Chris- 
tians are  not  only  often  praised  upon  the  stage,  but  they  are 
often  most  beautifully  and  touchingly  represented  there.  In  the 
writer's  own  theater  there  was  produced,  two  years  ago,  a  play 
entitied  '^  Daniel  Bochat,"  the  work  of  the  greatest  dramatist  of 
our  age,  Victoiien  Sardou.  No  more  powerfnl  plea  for  the 
Christian  religion  was  ever  put  forth,  in  my  opinion,  than  is  the 
story  of  that  wonderful  play.  No  more  beautifol  Christian  char- 
acter was  ever  drawn  than  that  of  its  heroine,  who,  with  the 
self-devotion  of  the  early  martyrs,  crushes  her  love  and  sacri- 
fices all  the  hopes  of  life,  rather  than  give  up  her  faith  in  God. 
This  play  has  been  produced  by  the  writer,  and  with  unvarying 
success,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  most  of  the  principal 
cities  in  America.  What  is  true  of  it  is  true  also  of  many  other 
modem  dramas  which  might  be  mentioned.  That  pretense  and 
hyiK>cri8y  in  religious  matters  are  sometimes  ridiculed  upon  the 
stage  is  trae,  but  I  assert  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  at  least,  only  done 
in  a  legitimate  and  proper  way.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  are 
^^  Aminidab  Sleeks"  in  actual  life,  and  no  one  who  knows  the 
facts  will  assert  that  the  cause  of  true  religion  was  ever  injured 
by  their  being  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicnle  on  the  stage,  or  that 
it  was  ever  the  purpose  of  the  dramatist  or  player  so  to  do. 
I  have  said  that  the  condition  of  the  theater  had  iikiproved  in 
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all  ^'  save  its  literature  as  snoh/'  This,  I  think,  it  is  fair  to  state. 
The  French  authors  "write  the  best  plays.  Yet  the  most  compe- 
tent critics  pronoimoe  the  French  of  Dumas  and  Sardouasvastfy 
inferior  to  that  of  Voltaire  and  the  writers  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XY.  D^mery,  whose  *^  Two  Orphans "  has  made  him  famous  in 
America^  constructs  plays  admirably,  but  is  said  to  write  them 
execrably.  Certainly,  the  English  dramatLsts  of  to-day  cannot 
be  favorably  compared,  for  literary  excellence,  with  the  writers 
of  the  time  of  Charles  n.  or  Queen  Anne,  nor  can  the  latter  bear 
comparison  with  the  writers  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  For  this 
decadence  there  must  be  a  cause.  Our  scholarship  is  greater 
than  was  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Our  languid  is  more 
cojaous — it  is  better  formulated.  Tet,  somehow,  when  we  take 
up  one  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  read  awhile,  the  vast 
superiority  of  style  and  the  wonderful  verbal  power  strike  us  as 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  writers  of  our  time.  Perhapa  the 
cause  of  this  decadence  is  to  be  found  in  the  pubUo  taste,  which 
for  the  pastf  century  has  seemed  to  be  more  exacting  in  its  de- 
mands as  to  the  action  and  the  situations  in  plays,  than  as  to 
their  dialogpie.  But  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the 
style  and  verbal  power  of  the  poet-dramatists  who  so  delighted 
our  English  forefathers  with  their  works,  and  against  whom 
Jeremy  CoUier,  the  illustrious  predecessor  of  our  American  slan- 
derers of  the  stage,  so  vigorously  inveighed,  have  passed  and 
passed  forever.  We  can,  however,  regard  this  fact  with  some 
complacency,  I  think,  when  we  reflect  that,  in  all  respects  save 
its  literature,  the  condition  of  the  theater  is  unquestionably 
superior  to  what  it  has  ever  been,  both  morally  and  artisticany 
— above  all,  morally. 

A.  M.PALBfEB. 


MB.  WINTEB. 

The  assailants  of  the  stage,  who  are  mostly  representativaB 
of  the  church,  seem  really  to  believe  that  their  fulminations  are 
potent  and  effective.  Yet  the  stage  continues  to  grow  in  wealth, 
power,  and  pubUc  consideration.  An  impartial  observer  might 
well  be  amused  at  the  fatuity  with  which  these  strenuous  cenaoTB 
oppose  the  damor  of  mere  assertion  to  the  iaexoraUe  logic  of 
facte.  If  the  stage  were  really  an  immoral  institution  it  would 
not  enjoy  the  favor  of  any  save  the  depraved ;  whereas,  in  ftust, 
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it  has  the  approval  of  the  majority — and  the  majority  of  the 
oommimity  is  moral  Putting  religion  entirely  out  of  the  qnea- 
tion,  there  is  a  power  in  the  aif  eotions,  in  the  bond  of  f  amilji  in 
reverence  for  the  hearth-stone  of  home,  which,  by  itself,  insures 
the  coherence  of  a  virtnons  society,  and  wonld  make  a  radically 
corrapt  stage  impossible.  The  reason  that  the  charge  of  immo- 
rality against  the  stage  has  failed  is  simply  that  the  charge  is 
false,  and  that  the  majority  of  right-thinking  persons  know  it  to 
be  so. 

Both  stage  and  church  have  been  nsed  as  cloaks  for  vice,  but 
that  is  the  fanlt  of  evil-doers,  and  not  of  the  institntions  them- 
selves. There  have  been  profligate  actors,  and  there  have  been 
profligate  clergymen  ^  and  there  is  reason  for  surprise  at  the 
forbearance  of  the  stage  toward  the  chnrch,  considering  the  ani- 
mosity so  often  exhibited  by  the  latter.  (My  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  minister  of  Christ  pnblidy  stigmatized  an  actress,  by  name,  as 
being  ^'  as  vile  a  hag  as  the  sewers  of  Paris  ever  spewed  into  the 
tftate-room  of  an  Atlantic  steam-ship."  This  is  the  kind  of  provo- 
cation that  the  pnlpit  freqaently  gives,  and  this  is  the  Idnd  of 
language  that  clergymen  too  often  use.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  no  man  who  is  not  a  clergyman  wonld  even  dream  of  apply- 
ing sach  words  to  a  woman.  No  respectable  actor  wonld  ever 
speak  in  that  way  of  even  the  most  vituperative  assailant  of'  his 
profession.  The  stage  seldom  or  never  strikes  back.  At  long 
intervals,  to  be  sure,  an  actor  plays  Aminidab  Sleek,  or  Mr. 
Ohadband ;  but  even  then  the  shaft  of  satire  is  directed  against 
sanctimonious  hypocrisy,  which  Christ  himself  rebuked.  You 
will  not  find  the  stage  attacking  religion  or  virtue. 

It  is  true  that  the  stage  does  not  aim  to  teach  Christianity. 
But  neither  does  it  aim  to  teach  the  differential  calculus.  There 
is  a  place  for  everything.  Christian  ethics  on  the  stage  would 
be  as  inappropriate  as  Mr.  Owens's  Solon  Shingle  in  the  pulpit. 
The  legitimate  purpose  of  acting  has  been  specified  by  Shakes- 
peare in  language  that  no  writer  can  improve,  and  that  no 
reader  needs  to  see  quoted.  The  worst  mistake  ever  made  by  the 
stage,  and  the  most  offensive  attitude  ever  assumed  by  i1^  are 
seen  when — as  in  '^Camille"  and  two  or  three  similar  plays — 
it  tries  to  deal  with  what  is  really  the  function  of  the  church, 
— the  consequence  of  sin  in  the  human  soul.  And  here  it  makes 
a  disastrous  and  mournful  failure. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  state  of  the  stage  as  it  was  in  the 
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time  of  Charles  IL  and  John  Dryden.  We  all  agree  as  to  that 
It.  was  vile.  The  attack  npon  it,  let  ub  rememberi  began  promptlj. 
Jeremy  Collier's  onslaught  was  made  in  1698,  and  it  iraa  made 
with  good  reason  and  great  force ;  and  a  reform  of  the  stage 
almost  immediately  ensned.  dibber,  Dogget,  and  Wilks,  when 
they  obtained  the  Dmry  Lane  patent  U714],  at  onoe  effected 
many  desirable  improvements.  Later  still,  Thomas  Sheridan,  in 
Dtil:din,  and  David  Garrick,  in  London,  were  especially  com- 
mended for  their  salntary  and  effective  measnres  for  the  pnriii- 
catlon  of  the  theater.  It  did  not  become  a  Snnday-achool,  bat 
it  was  greatly  improved ;  and  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  mora] 
tone  of  society  ever  since.  There  have,  indeed,  been  sevenJ 
serious  abuses — spurts  of  indelicate  spectacle  and  of  wanton 
French  opera.  But  these  are  the  excrescences  of  the  stage,  and 
not  the  institution  itself  —  the  expedients  of  speculators,  tempo- 
rary, evanescent,  having  their  Uttle  day  and  going  out  of  ftuthinm 
Davenant  introduced  such  things  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  they  have  cropped  out,  intermittently,  ever  since, 
with  reenf orcements  from  the  French  theater.  Nobody  questions 
the  viciousness  of  such  pieces  as  '*  La  Grande  Duchesse  ^  and  ^La 
Belle  H^^e ;  ^  but  these  are  not  types  of  the  genuine,  permanent 
literature  which,  in  furnishing  a  vehicle  for  acting,  has  kept  the 
stage  alive.  Plays  like  '^Grandfather  Whitehead,''  the  '^  Willow 
Copse,"  and  ^^The  Chimney  Comer  "  will  always  hold  their  own, 
when  they  are  properly  acted,  against  any  rif-raff  out  of  Franca 
'^  The  Hunchback,"  when  Miss  Anderson  appears  in  it^  always 
draws  good  houses.  The  theater  is  never  either  mudi  better 
or  niuch  worse  than  the  community  in  which  it  exists. 

To  estimate  the  actual  influence  of  the  stage  of  the  present 
day  we  must  consider  who  the  i)eople  are  that  succeed,  and 
what  plays  achieve  the  widest  and  most  permanent  success. 
Edwin  Booth,  John  McCullough,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Joseph 
Jefferson,  Mary  Anderson,  Genevieve  Ward,  John  L.  Toole, 
Henry  Irring, — these  are  chief  among  the  leaders  of  the  stage 
in  our  day.  And  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  would  not  be 
astonished  at  being  accused  of  producing  an  immoral  piece. 
Wallack's  Theater  is  the  leading  theater  of  New  York,  and  the 
plays  that  have  earned  the  most  money  in  WaUack's  Theater 
are  Mr.  Wallack's  play  of  ''  Bosedale  "  and  Mr.  Boneicault's  play 
of  "  The  Shaughraun."  Both  of  them  are  as  innocent  as  milk. 
Of  Shakespeare^s  plays,  at  least  fourteen  are  in  continual  use^  in 
a  form  beyond  rational  reproach. 
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Objeetion  is  speoiallj  made  againBt  the  old  oomedies;  but 
it  appears  to  be  forgotten  that  the  old  eomedies  do  not  eonstitote 
the  staple  of  contemporary  dramatio  representations.  In  fact, 
onlj  a  few  of  them  are  ever  acted,  either  in  England  or  America. 
The  nmnber  of  English  plays  recorded  as  existing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  is  about  six  thousand.  How  many  of 
these  survive  in  actual  use  in  the  theater!  Not  fifty,  altogetiier. 
At  long  intervals  we  may,  for  a  few  nights,  see  '^  The  School  for 
Scandal^"  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,**  "  Wiue  Works  Wonders," 
<<  The  Road  to  Ruin,"  *'  The  Belle's  Stratagem,"  '<  The  Rivals," 
"  The  Poor  Gentleman,"  "A  Cure  for  the  Heartache,"  "  To  Marry 
or  not  to  Many,"  ''  The  Clandestine  Marriage,"  '*  She  Would  and 
She  Wouldn't,"  "  The  Busybody,"  *'  Wild  Oato,"  and  "  The  Won- 
der." But  such  perf ormanoes  are  extremely  infrequent  and  gen- 
erally unpopular  and  unremunerative.  Ben  Jonson,  Cartwright, 
Fletcher,  Congreve,  Murphy,  Foote,  Dibdin,  Cherry,  (yEeefe, 
Prince  Hoare,  Cumberland,  Cibber, — all  these  and  many  more, 
and  aJl  of  them  writers  of  exceptional  dramatic  brilliancy,  are, 
practically,  as  dead  as  if  they  never  had  existed.  It  is  twenty 
years,  at  least,  since ''Love  for  Love  "was  last  acted.  ^'TheMan 
of  the  World"  died  with  Haokett,  and  ''The  Lyar"  died  with 
Charles  Mathews.  When  the  old  eomedies  are  acted,  nowadays, 
they  are  acted  chiefly  as  curiosities,  and  they  are  invariably  given 
in  edited,  altered,  and  pruned  versions.  Mr.JefFerson — surely  an 
authority  in  such  matters,  and  never  found  anywhere  but  on  the 
side  of  goodness,  right,  and  true  taste— uses  three  of  them:  "The 
Rivals,"  "The  Poor  Gentleman,"  and  "The  Heir-at-Law."  But  he 
expunges  from  them  every  coarse  expression,  and  that  has  been 
his  invariable  custom  ever  since  he  acquired  the  authority  to  do 
as  he  liked  in  his  profession.  The  few  indelicate  lines  of  "  The 
School  for  Scandal"  (and  they  are  very  few)  are  usually  spoken. 
I  think  they  are  unnecessary,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
It  is  to  be  said,  however,  for  the  text  of  this  comedy,  that 
not  a  single  indelicate  word  or  allusion  is  written  in  it  for 
the  mere  sake  of  impropriety,  or  with  the  intention  to  corrupt 
Sheridan  portrays  a  comx>any  of  scandal-mongers  such  as  ex- 
isted in  his  time,  and  he  makes  them  talk  as  such )  and  then  he 
rebukes  and  defeats  them,  and  covers  them  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  He  portrays  the  affectation  of  virtue,  also, — which 
is  one  of  the  infallible  signs  of  a  bad  nature, — and  he  utterly 
overwhelms  it  with  defeat  and  scorn.  His  morality,  as  to 
trifles,  is  seen  to  be  careless  and  even  indulgent.     His  color- 
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ingot  the  spendthrift  is  rosierthan  might  be  wished.  StQl,  the 
teaching  of  the  play  is  exemplary,  and  it  exerts  no  hurtful  infla- 
ence.  You  camiot  rebuke  an  evil,  nnless  yon  state  what  the  evil 
is  that  yon  wish  to  rebuke.  Ton  cannot,  in  a  play,  exemplify  tlie 
triumph  of  a  hero  over  a  rascal,  unless  yon  depict  both  the  ras- 
cal and  the  hero.  Certain  works  of  art,  to  be  sure^  are  right  in 
precept,  while  wrong  in  spirit — because  their  authora  may,  insid- 
iously and  adroitly,  aim  at  diffusing  impurity,  while  ostensibfy 
inculcating  moral  excellenoe.  The  novels  of  Emile  Zola,  some 
of  which  have  been  turned  into  plays,  have,  practtcaUy,  this 
effect  But  such  works  are  few,  and  ^^The  School  for  Scandal'' 
is  not  one  of  them.  Its  purpose  was  distinctly  good;  and  aU 
moral  scientists  will  tell  you  that  the  moral  quality  of  an 
action  resides  in  the  purpose  with  which  the  action  is  performed. 
The  censor  would  be  right  in  ascribing  an  evil  purpose  to  EUier- 
ege  and  perhaps  to  Dryden,  but  not  in  imputing  it  to  Sheridan. 

The  plays  of  the  Restoration  are  often  nasty;  but  those  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  not.  Coarse,  they  may  be,  now  and  then; 
but  as  to  filthy  words  the  coarsest  of  them  falls  considerably 
short  of  the  books  of  '^  ITumbers,"  *^  Ezekid,"  and  '^Jeremiah," 
in  the  Bible;  and,  coarse  or  refined,  they  are  practically  a  dead 
letter  to-day,  the  great  bulk  of  old  English  comedy  being  un- 
seen, unread,  foi^tten,  and  unknown.  When  John  Gilbert, 
Wmiam  Warren,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Lester  Wallack,  Charles 
Fisher,  and  John  S.  Clarke  shall  have  passed  away,  the  old 
comedies,  so  far  as  the  American  stage  is  concerned,  will  have 
passed  away  with  them.  The  traditional  manner  of  acting 
them  (the  dash,  the  ^'gig,"  the  sparkle,  the  lofty,  superb 
demeanor)  is  fast  dying  out.  There  need  be  no  solicitude, 
accordingly,  as  to  the  alleged  iniquity  of  the  old  comedies.  But, 
even  if  they  were,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  possession  of 
the  stage,  if  suitably  edited  and  adequately  acted,  they  would^ 
at  their  best,  prove  not  only  inoffensive  but,  as  to  the  elements 
of  character,  dialogue,  equivoke,  and  humor,  superior  to  many  of 
the  plays  of  to-day. 

After  "  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth"  had  declined, 
and  prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  the  theaters  in  England  were 
in  a  wretched  condition.  There  was  an  inherited  dramatic  liter- 
ature of  superb  and  surpassing  excellence  in  aU  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  literary  genius  and  art.  But  it  lived  in  a  hoveL  At  the 
Restoration,  taste  and  luxury  came  in,  and  with  them  came 
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in  lioentioiiBnesB.  A  reaction  f  ollowed,  and  the  stage  arose  to 
a  still  better  oondition.  Under  Ghmick's  leadership  it  made  a 
great  advanoe.  In  later  days  it  received  additional  impetus 
to  noble  improvement  from  the  efforts  of  the  Eemble  family, 
Macready,  and  Charles  Eean.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  in 
London,  Henry  Irving  has  administered  its  aiZairs  in  a  tJior- 
onghly  royal  way,  and — having  ampler  resources  than  they  had 
with  which  to  work,  and  a  mnch  laiger  and  perhaps  more 
attentive  and  sympathetic,  certainly  a  more  fastidious  and 
helpfol,  public  to  address — has  surpassed  all  his  predecessors 
in  the  splendid  task  of  developing  and  applying  its  benefi- 
cence, and  keeping  its  intellectn^  standard  high  and  its  moral 
condition  pure.  Here  in  America,  after  an  initiatory  i>eriod  of 
great  hardship,  the  stage  took  excellent  shape  in  such  institu- 
tions as  the  old  Chestnut  Street  Theater,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
John  Street  house,  and  afterward  the  Park  (it  was  at  first 
called  simply  '^The  Theater"),  in  New  York,  and  the  Federal 
Street  Theater,  in  Boston.  The  stock  companies  then  were 
composed  of  actors,  almost  every  one  of  whom  would,  in  our 
day,  be  a  star.  Scholarship  was  the  rule,  thorough  discipline 
prevailed,  and  perfect  decorum  was  imperative.  Through  the 
growth  of  our  country  and  the  broadening  of  the  theatrical  field 
by  the  multiplication  of  theaters,  the  old  stock  system  has  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  opportunity  has  been  provided 
for  the  inroad  of  many  hybrid  and  distasteful,  or  downright 
offensive  forms  of  amusement,  all  of  which  shelter  themselves 
under  the  name  of  the  stage.  In  this  way  the  general  dramatic 
tone  has  been  lowered.  America  has  as  good  actors  now  as  she 
ever  had ;  but  their  forces  are  not  concentrated,  and  therefore 
do  not  seem  as  formidable  as  once  they  did.  Nevertheless,  the 
true  dramatic  spirit  bums  as  brightly  as  ever  in  this  land,  and 
the  practical  success  of  such  actors  as  Booth,  Jefferson,  McCul- 
lough,  Barrett,  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Miss  Gara  Morris,  Miss 
Ward,  Mme.  Modjeska,  Mme.  Janauschek,  Signer  Salvini,  and 
Maggie  Mitchell  is  a  substantial  evidence  of  it.  If  a  measure  of 
success  also  attends  divers  unworthy  exhibitions,  that  is  the  fault, 
not  of  the  stage,  but  of  the  public.  '' Look  elsewhere,  sire!" 
These  extraneous  shows  are  not  the  American  theater,  any 
more  than  the  thimble-riggers  and  gypsy  fortune-tellers  on 
Epsom  downs  are  the  race  for  the  Derby. 

It  is  dif&cult,  furthermore,  to  understand  the  extreme  sen- 
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BxtiYeness  of  eertam  moralists  as  to  the  alleged  oorrapting  influ- 
ence of  the  stage.  They  pay  that  institution,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
Tery  great  oomplimeiit  in  ascribing  to  it  such  remarkable  power 
over  the  public  morals ;  or  else,  surely,  they  must  conceive  indi- 
yidual  virtue  to  be  exceedingly  fragile.  If  a  censor  of  the  stage 
were  to  arraign  it  as  a  bore,  I,  for  one,  could  appreciate  his  feel- 
ings and  sympathize  with  his  views.  Many  of  the  proceedings 
visible  upon  the  stage  are  trivial  and  tedious  to  a  degree  not 
readily  expressed.  I  have  been  in  one  theater  or  another  almost 
every  night  of  my  life  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  while 
I  have  seen  there  much  that  was  noble,  beautiful,  and  impres- 
sive, I  have  also  seen  an  aggregate  of  insipidity  which  can- 
not be  reviewed  without  dismay.  Stufly  scenery,  ear-piercing 
music,  execrable  elocution,  nasal  voctJism,  obvious  ignor- 
ance, offensive  conceit,  pitiable  vanity,  the  sad  lack  of  reti- 
cence which  so  often  permits  a  public  disclosure  of  individ- 
ualities that  Nature  plainly  intended  for  sweet  retirement  and 
deep  domestic  seclusion, — all  these  blemishes  upon  the  stage 
are  appreciable.  But  where  does  the  immoral  influence  appear  T 
How  does  it  strike  t  And  in  what  manner  does  its  victim  con- 
duct himself  t  Does  the  youth,  upon  seeing  lago,  for  exam- 
ple, presently  rush  forth  and  ham-string  a  fancied  Cassio  in  a 
dark  street  t  Is  he  driven  to  incontinence  by  the  sight  of  a 
pretty  woman  playing  Parthenia,  or  Pauline,  or  Desdemona,  or 
Lady  Teazle  t  What,  then,  must  be  thought  of  the  virtue  which 
melts  like  wax  in  the  heat  of  such  exceedingly  mild  flres  as 
these  t  What  becomes  of  such  a  person  when  he  is  led  into 
society  and  obliged  to  stand  the  tremendous  strain  of  an  even- 
ing party  t  It  is  a  great  pity,  surely,  for  certain  philosophers, 
and  for  the  weak  vessels  of  the  earth  in  general,  that  Nature 
has  made  women  alluring  and  roses  sweet.  But  there  is 
one  way  of  safety  for  all  such  imperiled  creatures.  If  the 
stage  is  really  thought  to  weaken  character  by  undue  entice- 
ment, you  have  only  to  present  it  as  it  really  is,  and  that 
dreaded  glamour  will  vanish  like  smoke.  Divest  it  of  nonsense 
in  your  thought.  Quit  describing  it  as  a  fascination  of  the 
deviL  Cease  telling  ignorant  people  to  keep  away  from  the  one 
particular  room  in  Blue-Beard's  palace.  There  is  not  among 
men  a  more  exacting,  laboribus,  stem  profession  than  that 
of  the  stage.  There  is  no  place  more  strictly  mechanical  and 
prosaic  than  a  theater.  The  stage  is  not  a  Paphian  Bower;  it 
is  a  machine-shop.    Tou  may  as  sensibly  allege  the  immoral 
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influence  of  a  cotton  faetory  as  the  immoral  influence  of  the 
stage,  to  a  man  who  knows  it 

The  worst  influence  that  I  know  of,  as  proceeding  from  the 
stage>  is  one  that  also  proceeds  from  the  pnlpit,  and  perhaps 
from  all  artistic  pursuits, — the  possible  weakening  of  character, 
from  encouragement  of  the  love  of  admiration  in  persons  who 
are  before  the  public,  whether  as  actors,  orators,  writers,  preach- 
ers, or  personal  exhibitors  of  any  kind.  It  takes  a  long  time  for 
a  man  to  leam  the  usual  vagueness,  the  frequent  ignorance,  the 
heedless  flippancy,  and,  therefore,  the  general  worthlessness  of 
the  opinions  and  remarks  of  most  other  people  about  himself 
or  his  proceedings, — to  leam  that  the  only  rational  way  to  live 
is  to  make  duty  a  rigid  law  of  life  and  utterly  to  ignore  what 
people  say.  Muiy  men  never  leam  this,  and  actors  in  particular, 
whose  fortunes  depend  so  immediately  on  popular  liking,  are 
sometimes  pitiable  in  their  restless,  craving  vanity.  The  same 
thing  is  seen  in  some  clergymen.  To  my  mind,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  aU  that  occurs  in  l^e  world,  whether  on  the  stage  or 
elsewhere,  is  of  no  public  importance  at  all,  and  ought  never 
to  be  noticed  in  any  way.  We  should  see  fewer  cases  of  vanity, 
and  hear  less  of  nobodies  and  nothings,  if  society  and  the  press 
had  not  such  an  inveterate  disposition  to  *'  chronicle  small  beer." 

The  literature  of  the  stage  has  not  improved,  and  for  simple 
and  obvious  reasons.  After  Shakespeare  it  could  not  improve ; 
for  that  was  the  flood-tide.  No  such  man  has  since  appeared. 
Then,  likewise,  the  stage  has  long  been  a  costly  institution, 
dependent  on  immediate  gains,  and  obliged  to  aim  at  pleasing 
an  immediate  audience.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  by  their 
nature,  most  of  the  writers  for  the  stage  have  been  followers 
and  not  leaders  of  the  public  sentiment.  Great  writers  have 
their  credentials  from  God ;  Httle  ones  are  chartered  by  the 
life  which  surrounds  them ,-  and  it  is  the  little  writers  who  have 
furnished  most  of  the  stage  literature  of  the  last  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Shakespeare  produced  his  plays  upon  the 
stage;  but  he  wrote  them  on  a  scale  and  with  a  scope  that 
transcends  all  theatrical  needs  and  limits,  and  made  them  for  a 
stage  as  broad  as  the  world  and  as  permanent  as  the  human 
race.  Were  there  no  stage  at  all,  these  works  would  still  survive 
in  all  their  imperial  power  and  brilliant  renown ;  but,  without  a 
stage,  the  works  of  most  dramatists  would  vanish  like  the  morn- 
ing mist  Yet,  with  regard  to  modem  stage  literature,  let  us  not 
forget  that,  although  the  nineteenth  century  has  not,  in  this. 
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attained  to  the  altitade  of  the  EUaabethan  age,  it  has  Miy 
eqiialed  that  of  any  later  period.  EnowleSy  Jenold^  Talf  omd, 
Tajlor,  Maraton,  Bulwer,  GHlbert,  Bobertscm,  Bonoieaiilt^  Boker, 
Payne,  Willia,  and  Epes  Sargent  are  alone  sufficient  to  prove  this. 

The  principal  fanlt  of  the  stage  of  the  present  time,  in 
America^  is  frivolity,  and  this  oomes  from  the  frivolity  of  the 
paUie  and  the  press.  Acting  is  a  learned  profession.  The  stage 
should  be  devoted  to  good  plays,  well  acted,  and  to  nothing  else. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  position  of  acting  as  a  learned  profession^ 
or  the  utility  of  the  stage  as  an  intelleetaal  force,  is  properiy 
appreciated  at  this  time.  The  public  is  far  too  easily  pleased. 
Many  silly  things  are  accepted.  Many  commonplace  persons 
are  admired  and  commended.  The  newspapers,  almost  without 
exception,  sedolonsly  record,  as  matters  of  importance,  the 
thei^cal  doings  of  individuals  who,  yesterday,  were  griyoenf 
clerks  or  milliners'  apprentices.  Any  person  who  can  bay  three- 
sheet  posters  and  lithograph  portraits  can  nsually  obtain  promi- 
nent notice  as  an  actor,  in  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States;  not  by  purchase,  but  as  a  matter  of  what  is  called 
"  news."  All  this  is  out  of  proportion.  Such  a  state  of  things 
tends  to  lower  the  value  of  critical  recognition,  cheapen  the 
rewards  of  effort  in  dramatic  art,  and  bring  serious  and  splen- 
did endeavor  and  high  ambition  into  contempt. 

The  world  does  not  advance  in  wisdom^  virtue,  and  hj^^ipiness 
by  denial  and  destruction.  All  institutions  shonld  be  bent  to  the 
good  of  all  mankind.  It  was  John  Wesley,  a  clergyman,  who 
said  that  the  devil  should  not  have  all  the  good  music.  Men 
should  not  make  their  Uves  tributary  to  their  pursuits,  but  their 
pnrsnits  tributary  to  their  lives — drawing  from  the  stage,  as 
from  all  things  else,  whatever  is  good  and  strong,  whatever  will 
help  to  build  up  and  round  out  a  noble  character.  Must  we 
desiaroy  the  stage  because  a  milksop  may  chance  to  be  injured  by 
itt  Is  all  life  to  be  squared  to  the  tastes  andneeds  of  simpletons! 

The  thing  to  be  desired  is  gravity  and  thoroughness  in  the 
American  character,  more  scholarship,  habits  of  study,  the  rare 
and  noble  habit  of  thinking,  in  which  so  few  persons  ever 
indulge.  As  the  ideals  of  intellectual  effort  rise  higher  and 
higher  in  the  community,  the  sincere  workers  uxx>n  the  stage, 
as  in  every  other  department  of  art^  will  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened,  and  the  stage  itself  will  be  ennobled. 

William  Wimtkb. 
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